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CHAPTER IV. 
AGRICULTURE} 


AccorpIna to the 1881 census returns agriculture supported about 
260,000 people or sixty-one per cont of the population, The detaila 
are : 

Kédnara Agricultural Population, 1881. 


AGE. Males. | Females.) Total. 
Under Fifteen .., ...1, 40,278 45,480 94,750 
Over Fitteon .. | 88,644 77,404 | 166,138 
Total ,..| 137,923 122,972 | 260,807 


From the beginning of the century when British rule was 
introduced two classes have been connected with the land, large 
landholders and husbandmen. In some cases the large landholders 
themselves work the land. But, as a rule, men who own estates 
including several villages, let their landseither to permanent tenants 
called mulgenigars, or to yearly tenants called chalgenigars, and set 
apart a portion of their estate to be tilled by hired labour as a 
home-farm. 

Most of the land is in the hands of Bréhmans, who, except the 
Havigs and the Hahbus, do not work in the fields. In the lowland 
sub-divisions of Karwar and Ankola tho chief landlords are Shonvia 
and Konkanis who rarely themselves cultivate. In Kumta Hondvar 
and Bhatkal the proprietors usually let the land from year to year, 
and are hard and exacting landlords taking from the yearly tenants 
at least as much as half of the whole produce.” Besides Havig and 
Habba Bréhmans the chief landholding classes are Sdrasvat and 
Konkani Brahmans and Navdiyat.Musalmans. Sérasvate are 
“employed in Government service or other literate pursuits and do 
not cultivate. Navdiyats are largo cloth and timber merchants who 
travel a good deal and make much money. As on religious grounds 
they scruplo to lend money they invest thoir savings im land which 
they let to tenants and spend much capital in improving their estates. 
In Sirsi Sidd4pur and Yelldpur the land is almost entirely in the 
hands of Havigs, with a few Konkanis, Shonvis, and Lingéyata. 
Though they realise large incomes from their properties the 
landowners of Sirsi, especially in Yell4pur, labour under many 


ee 


1 From materiale supplied by Messrs, A. R. Macdonald, C.S., and R, E, Candy, C,S. 
* Rev, Sur. Rep, 168 of 2lat February 1871, 
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disadvantages, They live in most feverish places, labour is scarce 
and has to be highly paid, and tho outlay of capital is considerable. 
Their gardens yield large profits but not out of proportion to the great 
labour which is bestowed on them. The owners of gardens are 
generally Havig or Haig Brdhmans who bring labour from the coast 
and live in their gardens all tho year. They are the best cultivators 
in Kénara and give the country its special character. ‘lhey hate 
change, and aro frugal, sober, and hardworking, Their strongly 
built honses generally stand in a spice garden surrounded by a 
thicket of brushwood whose leaves supply excellent manure.t’ In 
Mundgod and Supa, which border on Dhdrwdr and Belgaum and 
have few of the features of Kanara proper, much of the land is in 
the hands of Lingdyats, Musalmdns, Deshasth and Shenvi 
Brahmans, Mardtha Kunbis or Arers among whom are some 
families of Desdis. Within the last ten years much of Kanara has 
been surveyed and settled on the Bombay revenue survey system. 
All the surveyed lands have been divided into fields or survey 
numbers which are grouped.into holdings or khdtds, As the rents 
of these small plots.of land—are now fixed they can he easily 
transferred, and already many of the larger estates have been 
broken into a number of moderate holdings, 


Of landholders who till with their own hands the chief classes are 
Habbu Brahmans, Halopdiks, Komdrpaiks, Bhandéris, Panchamsdlis, 
Konkan Kunbis, Nédors, Konkan Marathas, Arers, Musalmans, and 
Christians. Of these, Habbus, numbering about 250 and classed as 
Brahmans, are found chiefly in Kérwér. Halopdiks, numbering about 
43,000, are found in Hondévarand Bhatkal andintheuplands. They 
are an important class of proprietors, permanent tenants, and yearly 
tenants or field-workers. ‘Their chief employment is growing rice, 
though some of the poor are palm-tappers. They are a well-made 
good-looking people, fond of drink and pleasure, their favourite 
amusement being attending fairs and cock-fights. They rear fowls 
and take thom for sale to the market towns. Their houses are strongly 
built with roofs of thatch, and in front of all of them is an open well- 
swept court with a basil altar. The Komdrpdiks, who number about 
8700, are a strong well-made race, found in Karwar, Ankola, and 
Kumta, Beforo the English conquered Kanara the Komarpéiks were 
employed by the chiefs and large landlords as fighting men, sword- 
bearers, and retainers. Those who distinguished themselves as 
swordsmen gained the title of mehtris or masters which somo families 
still keep as a surname. ‘In the docline of the chiofs’ power many 
Koméarpdiks formed thomsclves into bands and lived by plunder and 
highway robbery. The establishment of order under the English 
forced them to take to tillage, but some of the old love of plunder 
still lingers among them. Most of them are tenants or field- 
workers, and in Kumta many are cotton carriers. Their favourite 
employments are drinking, cock-fighting, and attending fairs, 
Bhanddris, who number about 9800 and are found almost entirely 
on the coast, are bad husbandmen, preferring to earn their living 


? Rov. Com, 8. D.’s lotter No. G-9 of 21st April 1880, 
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as palm-tappers, liquor contractors’ servants, and shopkeepors. 
Their condition is middling; as a rule they are free from debt. 
Panchamsdlis, numbering about 2000, are found only in the uplands 
and chiofly in Sirsi and Sidddpur. Some of them are large land- 
holders, a trace of the timo when Bilgi was ruled by a Lingdyat chief. 
In Mundgod and Haliyal there are many Lingdyat husbandmen, who 
as a class are hardworking, frugal, and sober. They do not 
differ in essential points from the Lingdyats of the neighbouring parts 
of Dhdrwér. Konkan Kunbis (14,800), Nddors (600), and Konkan 
Marathds (3000), many of whom are vargddrs or proprietors, are found 
both in upland and in lowland Kdénara. Above the Sahyddris they 

row rice, sugarcane, and régi, Tho Nddors are much like Deccan 

dlis, growing vegetables and selling them in the large towns. 
They are well nourished and fair, and live in well-built houses, which 
above the Sahyddris are thatched, but in the Kalinadi valley and 
other lowlandsare often tiled. Their women are much like Bréhman 
women in their style of dress and ornament. They are hard- 
working, orderly, and thrifty. In some-places they are landowners, 
but the bulk of them are permanent tenants. Of Arers there 
are about 17,000. They are found mostly among the Sahyddris and 
were formerly much given to kumri or hill tillage; most of them are 
now yearly tenants. They ure poor but generally free from debt. 
They are a simple frugal people, very ignorant except in matters 
connected with woodcraft and sport. Thoy are fearless in beating 
the forests for big game, and are adepts at tracking and hunting the 
bison. They are also much used as carriers and road-workers. ‘Their 
houses are small and simple and their worldly goods are few. 
Besides these Hindu husbandmen, there are about 5000 Musalmé4n and 
about 3000 Christian landlords. In Jowland Kanara the Musalmdns 
are generally lazy and often in debt and their lands mortgaged. 
They think it beneath them to hold the plough and know nothing 
of husbandry. In upland Kanara, in Mundgod and Supa, some 
Musalméns till their own fields, but not so successfully as Hindus, 
They are noither hardworking nor thrifty, and spend much on 
marriages and other ceremonies. The Christians, with few 
exceptions, are found along the coast. They are skilful husbandmen, 
but as a rulo are tenants and field-workers, rearing pigs and fowls 
and keeping milch cattle. The menare much given to drink and 
are lazy and thriftless. The women help in the field and work as 
labourers. Above the Sahyddris are a fow Goanese labourers and a 
class of Christian Sidis who are husbandmen and work in the 
Yelldpur saw-mills and as foresters, 


Of husbandmen who were formerly serfs or rural bondsmen, 
Devlis about 3200 found in Kérwdr, Ankola, Kumta, Hondvar 
and Bhatkal, till lands attached to temples and are employed as 
temple-servants. Their women work in the fields, perform menial 
temple services, and act as prostitutes. Above the Sahyddris a 
sicily caste called Kabbera are found at Banavdsi, Mulge, and 
Palla. Padtis about 2900, and Devdigs about 3600, are tenants-at-. 
will or hired labourers who work in rice fields and betel. gardens, 
Bosides these there are two early and closely similar tribes, Kare 
Vakkals about 10,000 and Kot Vakkals numbering about 2000. 
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‘They are known by the generic name of Gaudgalus and besides 


the two main divisions include Gém Vakkals and Hélvakki 
Vakkals. They are found in tho lowlands between Ankola and 
Bhatkal, and also above the Sahyddris. The men are strong, thrifty, 
sober, and hardworking. Most of them are day-labourers, bat 
many work as yeurly tenants, the landlords being caroful not to 
allow them to remain more than five years on one plot of ground 
lest they should claim a tenant’s right. The women work in tho 
fields and are largely employed in bringing head-loads of grass and 
firewood from the forosts into towns and villages. Thoy are dark 
and ill-featured, wearing no bodice, and with many chains of beads 
hanging from the neck over the breasts. From an ornament worn 
under the chin the robe falls between the breasts half hiding them, 
and is fixed round the waist hanging in folds over the legs. The 
hair is twisted into @ coil which is worn on the left side of the back 
of the head, and above the coil a flower of the kyadigt huvt, 


-Pandanus odoratissimus, is stuck like a pin. In the hill villages 


above the Sahyddris Kare Vakkals are found as landowners. Kot 
Vakkals are labourers in spice. gardens. Holayars or Mhdars are 
few and degraded. They are much given to drink and show no 
signs of improving. They are labourers or tenants-at-will, 


All large landholders own bullocks and if necessary lend them to 
their tenants. Cows of a very small breed are numerous, and buffaloes 
are sometimes kept. Little or no care is given to cattle-breeding. 
In lowland Kanara carts are few and the cattle are small and weak. 
Tho ploughs are small and the manure is mostly dead leaves with a 
little straw and cowdung. With rich soil, abundant rainfall, and 
hardworking husbandmen the outturn would be greater were the 
tillage less rough, the ploughing less shallow, and the manure less 
scanty. Above the Sahyadris there are more and better cattle, but 
owing to the feverish climate the people are sluggish.and weakly. 
The husbandmen do not export the produce of their fields, Dealers 
come to their farms with pack-bullocks and buy the prodnce. Sirsi 
is the centre of the cardamom and betelnut trade, and field and 
garden produce and spices are exported from Hondvar and Kumta, 
The cultivating classes are well-to-do. The produce commands 
a fair price and the Government assessment is moderate. The 
relations between the landlords tenants and labourers are friendly. 


Below the Sahyddris the arable land consists partly of sandy 
plains along the sea-shore and the banks of rivers, and partly of 
narrow valleys among the hills, most of them watered by unfailing 
streams. The sandy soil called mulalu or usutri is generally poor 
and much broken by salt-water creoks. The soil in the upper 
slopes of the valleys is called betéa, a hard earth made of crumbled 
iron clay or laterite, which if not constantly worked stiffens into 
clods and stifles growth. At the upper ends of the valleys a red 
alluvial soil called kagdali with shining particles of mica is often 
found. Further down the valley, as the hills begin to draw back 
a black loose salt marshy earth called gajini occurs, apparently of 
vegetable origin, and near the mouth of the valleys is a still richer 
soil called batlx, ‘The chief products of the sandy plains are rice, 
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cocoa-palms, and betel-palms, Along the coast and on some of the 
creeks is a valuable sandy or alluvial soil known as pulan or shitta, 
It is often covered with drift sand, bet when the sand is cleared 
the loam yields excellent rice, the richest cocoa-palms, and fine 
cashewnut, and und? trees Calophyllum inophyllum, 


Above the Sahyddris, except where the underlying iron clay rises 
to the surface, the soilis good. ‘I'he best called kagdalt is a red 
mould containing very small stones, In some places the soil is a 
stiff moisture-holding clay. Besides garden land, rice land or tori 
and dry-crop land or kushki aro found. Rice land, as a rule, yields 
only one crop which is grown either with or without watering, In 
.some parts much of the rice land yields two rice crops or a crop of 
vice and an after-growth of pulse. Sugarcane is grown once in 
three years, fine fields being often seen up the Gangdvali valley. 
The supply of water is the main difference between good and bad 
rice land. Above the Sahyddris very little water is stored. ‘The 
ponds are few and smal], and the rice depends on the rainfall either 
on the field itself or on rain waterbrought from the uplands 
by small ditches. Most of the-well-watered valleys that cross 
the forests and many level plots of excellont soil lie waste and 
timber-covered from want of husbaudmen and from the sickliness 
of the air. 


Above the Sahyddris garden crops are the staple produce of the 
west and rice of the east, The coast gardens are very unlike 
the usual garden tillage in Dhirwér or in the Kanara villages that 
border on Dharwar. In tho inland porte asa rule, garden crops 
are grown only round wells and ponds. But along the coast, if 
only care and skil] are given to it, almost all of the rice land will 
yield garden crops. Much of the coast land which is assessed as 
garden land had originally nothing either in soil or in position 
specially suited for the growth of garden crops. On the coast most 
of the garden land is given to cocoa-palms, whose proper culture 
roquires much care and skill, A little inland the cocoa-palm is 
often mixed with the supdri or betel-palm. Further ‘alan in the 
valleys at the foot of the Sahyddris and on their lower slopes are 
the rich palm and spice gardens, which are the special glory of 
Kénara. Except in Supa in the north, where the gardens aro poor, 
without cardamoms or betel vines, with few cocoa or betel palms, 
and with plantains as the staple produce, these spice gardens are 
wonderfully rich and are managed with great skill’ ‘They vary in 
area from a fifth of an acre to ten acres, and may be roughly 
estimated to average about one acre, Their shape depends on the 
form of the valley. As a rule they are long and narrow, hid among 
hills thick with evergreen forests, in deep shady dells watered by 
a network of runnels, They are guarded by high banks or by a 
thick belt of forest timber and brushwood. Within the belt is a 
strong fence and within the fence a second ring of mangoes, jacks, 
limes, plantaine, cocoa-palms, oranges, citrons, pomaloes, apples, 
birands Garcinia purpurea, ofambs Artocarpus lakoocha, and other 


1 Rey. Survey 451, &th May 1880, Bom, Gov, Rev, Rec, 879 of 1880, 
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fruit trees. Besides the fruit trees are rose and jessamine bushes, 
and of vegetables cucumbers and cornered cucumbers, gourds and 
snake-gourds, radishes, yams, chillies, and brinjals.1_ In tho centre 
of the gardens are rows of betel-palms with black pepper and betel- 
vines trained up their stems, and cardainom bushes in shady spota 
between the rows of palms and plantains. Most of the owners are 
Havig Bréhmans some with divided and some with undivided 
families, ‘Their honses are on raised sites ontside of the garden. 
The garden work is partly done by debtors who have pledged their 
labour, but chiefly by gangs of labourers from the Goa, Honévar, 
and South Kanara coasts who come in November and go home in 
June. The Havig’s family do the house work, look after the cattle, 
gather cowdung for manure, pick and separate the betelnuts from 
the husk, clean boil and cut them in half, clean and dry cardamoms, 
make bundles of newly plucked betel leaves, and prepare and dry 
pepper. The hired and the pledged labourers are employed in 
digging and carrying earth to the roots of plants and trees, in 
fetching sappa or groen leaves for manure, and in climbing betel- 
palms to gather betelnuts and betel leaves. 


In choosing a site for a batel'garden the chiof points are aoil, 
position, water, and manure. The best soil isa red soapy clay, damp 
and easily worked. The garden should if possible face east, as the 
evening sun often does harm. As the garden must have shelter and 
leaf-manure, it is important to secure an outer belt of forest and 
brushwood. The fence, whichis five or six feet high, is made of liva 
thorn bushes, the branches being held together by split bamboos 
fastened to wooden or bamboo posts about six feet high and six or 
eight feet apart. -In some cases the fence is entirely of bamboo 
posts and is renewed once a year. The fonce surrounds the garden 
and has only one narrow gate. A ditch three or four feet deep and 
three feet broad surrounds the fence and serves the double purpose 
of strengthening the fonce against the attacks of animals and of 
draining the garden during the wet months, Inside of the garden 
the ground is dug into a line of beds about twenty feet wide and 
surrounded by trenches which run parallel to each other in the 
direction of the length of the valley, generally nearly east and west. 
These trenches act as drains and in some gardens drainage is wanted 
all the year round to give an outlet to underground springs. Soil 
which is full of underground springs is specially valuable. But 
spring water if left stagnant does harm, and nothing grows 
unless the soil is carefully drained. The trenches are about a foot 
broad, and, according to the moisture of the soil, a foot to a foot anda 
half deep. The garden must command on unfailing supply of water. 
The water is commonly brought from springs which abound at the 
head of every valley. Itis gathered in a small pond or reservoir, 
and from the reservoir is brought by a channel which passes along 
the upper side of the garden. Water is also brought in channels 
from the small rivulets of which the country is full. Rich men 


1 The pi Sp Trichosanthes anguina in Kénareseis padvala kdi, and the 
cornered cucumber Cucumis acutangulus is Aire Adi, 
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occasionally fill the bed of one of these rivulets and turn it into a 
garden. The hollow ofthe stream-bed above the garden becomes 
® reservoir, and a canal is cut outside of the garden to carry off the 
.flood waters. A river-bed garden is costly to make as the filling of 
the channel is expensive, and as the reservoir and the canal must be 
strong enough to stand the torrents of the rainy season. 

In October young plantain trees aro set in rows within two feet 
of each side of the drains and twelve feet from each other. The 
whole garden should then if possible be covered with branches of 
the nelli or Phyllanthus emblica; in any caso, some branches must 
be strewn near each young plantain tree, and at the same time the 
centre channel of each bed must be raised a foot and a half with 
earth from the neighbouring hills. When the rainy season is over 
the earth that was heaped in the centre is spread over the bed, and 
instead of a mound a channel is dug and water is passed along the 
channel onco in fifteen days. In watering the garden the channel is 
filled, and the water is splashed or scooped from it on the roots of 
the trees, At the close of the secondirainy season, between every 
two plantain trees a pit is dug a foot and a half square and a, foot 
and a half deep, and, from the narsery where it has been raised, a 

oung betel-palm is lifted with as much earth as possible and planted 
in each pit. The pit is filled with fresh earth, which is trampled in 
with tho foot, and the space filled with the leaves of the Phyllanthus 
emblica, In this way the number of betel-palms is gradually 
increased till the garden is full. Hach acre of well stocked garden 
has 500 to 800 betel-palms and about 800 cardamom bushes, When 
the garden is full care is needed to have nurseries with a propor 
proportion of young trees to take the place of those which die or 
are blown down. 

The Betel-palm, M. Sopdri K. Adike, Areca catechn. The 
nursery from which the young betel-palms aro brought is managed 
in the following way. In February when the betelnuts aro fully 
ripe they are cut and kept eight days in the house. A bed is dug 
in a shady place and in it the nuts are set nine inches apart, with 
their eyes uppermost, covered with about an inch of carth, The 
bed is shaded with dry plantain leaves, and is sprinkled with water 
once a day. About the end of May, before the rains begin, the 
plantain leaves are removed ,and the young sprouts show abova 
ground. In threa months moro, or after six months in all, the 
seedlings are half a foot high and are ready for planting, In 
February, that is about a year after the nuts wore first planted, they 
get a little manure, and during the rest of the dry season they are 
watered once in four to eight days according to the soil. About 
two years lator, that is when the plants are about three years old and 

‘three to four feet high, they are set in their final places in lines under 
the shade of full-grown plantain trees. Young betel-palms are 
estimated to be worth 44d. (3 as.) the hundred ; but they are seldom 
sold as one garden-owner generally gets what he wants from a 
friend or neighbour. The betel-palm begins to bear fruit thirteen 
years after ita first or ten years after its second planting. In five 

ears more it reaches perfection and lives fifty to a hundred years. 
hen a palm dies, another from the nurgery is put in its place. 
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To keep a garden prosperous, the soil ought to be manured once 
in two years. The practice among good farmers is to divide the 
garden in two, one-half being manured in the first and third and 
the other half in the second and fourth years. Manuring once in 
three years is also common. In manuring a garden red clerey, soil 
is dug from the side of the garden and thrown along the middle of 
the beds botween the lines of betel-palms, to a height of eighteen 
inches to two feet. Round the root of each palm half a large basket 
of manure is heaped and small branches are laid over the manure to 
keep it cool. Cardamoms and pepper are always supplied with leaf 
mould mixed with red soil, and betel-palms and plantains are 
sometimes manured with cowdung mixed with leaves, The cost of 
these operations for each acre of garden is estimated at £1 8. 
(Rs. 14) for earthwork, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) for manure, and £1 12s, 
(Rs. 16) for branches, or a total of £4 10s. (Rs. 45), that is £2 5e, 
(Rs. 224) a year if the garden is manured once in two years, 


The betel-palm gives little trouble except at two scasons, when the 
nuts are sprouting and wheu,the nuts are ripening. When the nuts 
are sprouting they are often attacked by a blight called kol caused 
by sudden changes of rain and sunshine. To prevent the blight 
spreading, the broad fibrous sheath of a ripe betel-palm leaf is tied 
over each bunch by a class of men called Hasselrus, who are paid 
ls. (8 as.) for every fifty troos or 16s. (Rs.8) an acre. When this 
covering is neglected the blight frequently ruins the whole crop. 
Betel-palms which are too tall and slender to bear a man’s weight 
have their bunches of nuts left uncovered. The bunches of these trees 
yield five to a hundred nuts, while two hundred nuts are reckoned 
the average produce of a coyered bunch, and in some covered 
bunches five hundred nuts come to maturity. Each tree usually 
yields two large or three small bunches. The betelnut harvest lasts 
during November, December, and January. 


In November when the nuts begin to ripen, much care is required 
in watching and gathering them as the nut loses greatly in value if 
it is cut at the wrong time. The bunches should be cut before they 
are ripe, for the ripe nut is used only for seed and by the lowest 
classes. The Hassolrus who cover the bunches are also employed 
to cut the nuts. They aro very clever at their work. In climbing 
a botel-palm a Hasselru fixes a rope of plantain fibre round his 
ankles and under the soles of his feet and sets his feet firm on 
either side of the stem. He climbs hand over hand drawing up his 
feet together with a jerk. When he reaches the top of the palm he 
secures himself by taking a round turn with a rope which he carries 
in his hand. One end of this rope is tied to the middle of a short 
board on which the man seats himself and cuts off the nearly ripe 
nuts, drawing up whatever he wants from an attendant below by a 
line fixed to his girdle, When he has done, he unties his seat, 
fastens it round his neck, and sways the tree backwards and 
forwards till he swings it close enough to enable him to throw. 
himself on another tree to which he again makes fast his seat. 
In this way he rie over the whole garden without coming 
to the ground. The fruit of trees that are too tall and slender to 
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support a man’s weight is gathered by hooking the head and dragging 
it to a neighbouring tree. The first class nut is called chikni; that 
gathered a little later is called betta ; and the last, which has entirely 
ripened before it is gathered and is used only by the lowest classes, 
is called getu. The gathering of the nuts costs 8s, (Rs. 4) an acre, 
Within three days after they have been harvested, the kernels are 
separated from the husks and cut in half. The kernels are generally 
cut by the women of the house and sometimes by the men. If the 
work is done by outside labour it costs about 8s. (Rs. 4) the acre. 
Next morning the kernels are boiled for about an hour till the 
eye of the nut disappears. To give a colour to the first nuts they 
are boiled in a mixture of nerlu Eugenia jambolana and kaul 
Barringtonia racemosa bark and matt? Terminalia tomentosa leaves 
in the proportion of two parts of the dye to one part of water. ‘The 
colour of the nuts of the first boiling is never rich and they never 
fetch a high price. For the second boiling two parts of the water 
from the first boiling are added to ono part of frosh water. After 
being boiled the nuts are dried on screens and are ready for the 
market. ‘The yearly outturn of prepared betelnuts from a first 
class garden is estimated at as much as 44 pounds a tree, aud from 
the worst gardens at 2} pounds a tree. ‘The average is estimated 
at about 3$ pounds a tree or about 10 cwt. (2 khandis) an acre, 
About three-quarters of this quantity is of second class nuts. 
When the crop is ready agents come round to tho gardens and buy 
the nuts. ‘They are paid at the rate of 2s, (Re. 1) on every khandi 
sold, The price of betelnuts is very variable. At prosent (1882) 
it is £24 the ton (Rs. 60 the khandi of twenty mans).1 Betelnuts 
are sent inland in large quantities. From ‘betelnuts and also 
from the stems of old betel-palmg a catechu or Terra japonica is 
extracted which is largely used in dyeing as it yields a fast brown 
colour. 


Cardamoms, Yelakki, Alpina cardamomum, are common in the 
beautiful hill gardens that occupy the western valleys of North 
Kanara immediately above the Sahyddris, Except that they must 
have plenty of water, the growing of cardamoms gives little trouble. 
In a new garden cardamoms are grown from seed and in an old 
garden from cuttings. Tho seed is sown in October after the outer 
shell has been removed. It must be carefully sheltered from the 
sun and takes three months to sprout. When the seedlings are a 
foot high they are transplanted, and a yoar and a half later they are 
set in shady places among the betel-palms and begin to bear when 
they are three years old. The seed pods are gathered as they ripen 
in September and October and are dried four days ona mat which 
during the day is hung in the sun on four sticks and at night is 
taken into the house. The pods are then fit for sale. When the 
whole crop has been picked the plant is taken out of the ground, 
useless wood and roots are cleared away, and it is again planted 

wa fresh hole. The year after it has been moved the plant yields 
no fruit, bué in the following year it again beara. After the plant 


1 The betelnut measures are 24 tolda=1 sher, 48 shera=1 man, 20 mans=1 khandi, 
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has been moved the old stem dies and a now stem springs from the 
root. The acre yield of cardamom pods is estimated at twenty-eight 
pounds (1 man) in first class gardens, at twenty-one pounds (#ths of 
& man) in second class gardens, and at seven pounds (th of a man) 
in third class gardens. The selling price is about 7s. the pound 
(Rs. 100 a man). 


Black Pepper, Kare menasu, Piper nigrum. When the betel-palms 
aro thirteen years old, the garden is planted either with the black 
pepper vine or the betel-leaf vine which climbs the stem of the 
betel-palm, The pepper is of three varieties, kurt malisaru, sambar, 
and arsina murtiga, which do not differ in quality but in yield. Of 
the three, the kari malisaru is the best bearer, each vine yielding as 
much as three pounds (5 shers) a year, but it is not easy to grow as 
it thrives only in kagdali or stony red mould. Sambar and arsina 
murtiga grow well in the light-coloured soil known as arsing munnu; 
but sambar yields only about $ths of a pound (1 sher) and arsine 
murtiga 14 pounds (2 shers). In August four cuttings of the pepper 
vine, each about two feet.thrce inches long, are made for every betel. 
palm. One end ofeach cutting.is set five or six inches deep anc 
the other end is tied to the stem-of the palm. The vine wants no 
further care except tying its branches once a year in May. It bears 


In six or seven years and lives about twenty-five, so that one betel- 


palm outlasts three or four sets of vines. The pepper is picked 
with the help of ladders in Mareh and April. One man cannot gathe 
and cure more than three pounds (5 shers) a day. It is picked wher 
the berries are full-grown but uot ripe. ‘he pods are piled into t 
heap in the house and kept for three days. They are then rubbed 
with the foot, and when the berry is separated from all other matter 
it is fit for sale. The average yearly yield of each pepper vine is 
about 114; pounds, and the acre outturn is about 280 Ibs, (10 mang) in 
a first class garden, 140 Ibs. (5 mans) in a second class garden, anc€ 


‘56 lbs. (2 mans) in a third class garden. The selling price is about 


34d. a pound (Rs. 4 the man), 


A little white pepper is made by allowing the pods to ripen. For 
five or six days the pods are spread in the sun to dry. When 
dry they are steeped in cold water and when thoroughly soaked they 
are rubbed betwoon the palms of the hands till the husk or skin peels 
off. They are again washed in fresh water and laid in the open air 
night and day for three or four days till the sun and the dew bleack 
them white. They are then ready for use and are stored in new 
earthen vessels whose mouths are stopped with plantain or betel- 
palm leaves. White pepper is twice as dear as black pepper, but it 
is in little demand, as it is used only asa medicine, 


Besides in gardens the pepper vine grows wild in pepper forests 
or menasu kins. To keep a pepper forest in order the branches of 
the vines must once a year be tied to the trees, and the trees must 
be stripped of all climbing plants especially the Pothos scande- 
and the Acrostichum scandens. Every third year all the busMes 
in the forest should be cut down; and evory fifth year the side 
branches of the trees should be lopped as the vine clings best 
round straight slender stems. Where the trees are too far apart, a 
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branch or a cutting should be planted; and if no pepper vine ig 
near, a shoot or two should be set in the earth near the young tree. 
When thus cared for the pepper vine lives about ten years. When 
an old vine dies a young shoot must be trained to take its place. 
As all three kinds of pepper grow wild in the forest, vare must be 
taken to oxamine the leaf of the shoot to make sure that it is of the 
best kind, All kinds of trees aro reckoned oqually fit for supporting 
the pepper vine ; but where the woods are too thin the bondubala 
is commonly planted because it easily takes root. Fruit trees are 
not planted in case they should attract monkeys. Vines thrive best 
on treos of middle size and about four and a half feet apart. The 
shade of lurge trees is useful, but tho stems are not suited for the 
vines, To prevent the havoc which its fall might cause, when a 
arge tree is seen to wither, its branches are cut, and a circlo round 
be bottom of the stem is stripped of bark. Under this treatment 

© tree slowly decays, aud, as it is relieved of the weight of its 

‘anches, it rots without falling in a mass. Excopt this rotten 

ood no manure is used. Probably from the want of tillage and 
aanure pepper raised in forests is. inferior.to pepper grown in 
gardens. A wild pepper vine, though much larger, seldom yields 
more than half what a garden vine yields. A man in one day 
gathers the produce of twenty trees or rather moro than twelve 
pounds; and at the same time tics the branches which is all the 
abour required. He climbs the trees with the help of a bamboo 
ladder, some of which aro sixty fost long. 


The Betel-leaf Vine, M. Pin, K, Vilyadele, Piper betel, is widely 
grown in plantations in valleys close to the main range both below 
nd above the Sahyddris. When grown in gardens the betel-vine 
hrives best on mangoe trees, ‘I'he shoots as they grow are fastened 
io the stem of the trees with cords made from the spathes or leaf. 
‘heathes of the betel-palm. When the plant is two years old shoots 
vhich stretch far from thoir props are pruned, After tho third year 
dnce a fortnight leaves can be picked for sale or for use. Shoots 
which wander far from their props are planted and trained on new 
trees. To avoid injuring the vines the men who pick the leaves 
shmb the trees with the help of ladders, A full-grown betel-vine 
yields 100 to 200 leaves every fortnight. An acre of spico garden 
sontaining 500 betel-palms is roughly estimated to yield yearly 
bout 40,000 betel leaves worth about £2 (Rs.20) and costing 
.6. (Rs. 8) to grow. The leaves ure generally eaten with betelnut 
ind are largely exported. 

Though a fully stocked spice garden yiolds a handsome profit, to 
atart it requires a large outlay of capital und labour. ‘The first 
return is from the plantains which begin to yield after tho third 
season, Cardamoms and betel-vines begin to yield after three 
years, and pepper-vines after six years, but about thirteen years pass 
»efore the betel-palms are in full bearing. After this an acre of 
,0od betel and spice garden land is estimated to yield £25 to £35 
‘Ra. 250-Rs.850) a year, aud this return will go on so long as care is 
aken to plant new trees ag the old trees become worn out. Estimates 
£ the cost and profits of a betel-palm and of a betel-palm and spice 
sarden show that in a betel-palm garden the yearly acre cost ia 
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about £8 62. (Rs. 83) and the return £12 (Rs. 120), that is a net 
profit of £3 14s. (Rs. 37). Ina betel and spice garden the yearly 
acre cost is estimated at £10 8s. (Rs. 104) and the yield at £21 10s. 
(Rs. 215), that is a net profit of £11 2s, (Rs.111)2 


The chief field tools are the shovel or pdvda, the half-pick or 
kutar, the pickaxe or pikds, the billhook or hila, the sickle hook 
or kudugolu, the rake harrow or halki, the clod crusher or alay, 
the plough ndngar or negélu, and the sowing drill-box or kurige, 
Other appliances are the water channel or kelanbi, the shallow 
trough-shaped basket or sup, the rice mortar or vdn, the grass ball 
or mura in which rice is carried, and the wooden bludgeon or kudti. 
The shovel or pdévda is either rounded or square-nosed. It is used 
in turning loose soil in rice ficlds and gardens, is of local make 
and costs about 1s. 6d. (12as.), The half-pick or kutar, whicl 
is either edged or pointed, is used in opening hard soils; it 
generally of local make and costs about 1s. (8 as.). The picka 
or pikés, with an edge at one end and a point at the other, is use 
in opening hard stonyground ; it is generally of Bombay mak 
and costs about 2s, (Ke,1). Tho billhook or Aila is of two kinds, 
lighter more curved and pointed hook used in cutting grass, and 
heavier less curved and more rounded hook used in splitting and 
cutting wood and breaking coceanuts and costing about 1s. (8 as.) 
The sickle or kudugolu has a thin much curved blade, the inne 
edge being furnished with a row of sharp teeth like the teeth of s 
saw; it isof local make and costs 6d. to 9d. (4-6 as.). The rake or 
harrow, halki, is of wood, with a six-feet long handle and a four- 
feet broad head with a row of about twelve wooden teeth; it ir 
drawn either by oxen or by a man and is used in raking togethe. 
surface litter before the field is ploughed ; it is of local make and cost. 
28. to 4s. (Re. 1-Rs.2)...The.clod crusher or alay is a plank five 
feet long and a foot and a quarter broad, with a pole and bullock 
yoke drawn by a pair of bullocks driven by a man who stands ot 
the middle of the board, The crusher is passed over sprouting rice 
to break the clods and quicken the growth of the young plants ; it is 
of local make and costs about 4s. (Rs.2), The plough called nangar 
or negilu has a pole of porcupine that is cocoa-palm wood about eigh! 


i The details are ; The yearly acre return is £12 (Rs. 120) the value of two khand 
or 1920 shers of supdri at one anna the sher. The yearly acre cost is £4 10s, (Rs. 46 
ag interest on a capital of £50 (Rs. 500) spent in making the garden, £4 10s. (Ra, 45 
in three years or £) 108, (Rs. 15) yearly for manuring an acre of garden once in thre 
years, 16s, (Rs. 8) for covering the bunches of nuts to prevent blight during th 
monsoon, 8a, (Rs. 4) for gathering the crop, 8s. (Rs.4) for separating the husks fron 
the kernels and cutting the kernels in half, 4s. (Rs, 2) for boiling and colouring th 
nuts, 4s, (Ra. 2) to brokers at 2s, (Re,1) the kiandi, and 6s, (Rs. 3) for contingencies 
making a total of £8 6s, (Rs. 83) and leaving a profit of £3 148, (Rs. 87). 

* The details are ; The yearly acre return is £12 (Rs. 120) for 1920 shere of supdri a. 
one anna the sher; £7 10s. (Rs, 75) for three-fourths of a man of cardamoms at £1/ 
(Ra, 100) a man ; and £2 (Rs. 20) for 240 shers of pepper at 2d. (14 anna) a sher, makin 
a total of £21 10s, (Rs. 215). The yearly acre cost is, besides £8 6a. (Rs, 83) i 
detailed in the footnote for a betel-palm garden, 83. (Rs.4) for gathering and dryin 
cardamoms, 10s. (Rs. 5) for training pepper vines, 8s. (Rs. 4) for pruning and hoein 
cardamoms, 10s, (Rs. 5) for gathering and drying per, and 68, (Rs. 3) fc 


aun oe making a total of £10 8a. (Rs, 104), an Bee a profit of £11 2 
a, . 
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feet long, an iron share eighteen inches long, and a handle of cheap 
timber sloping forward for two and a half feet and then back for a 
foot and a half. It is worked by one man and is drawn by a pair 
of bullocks or buffaloes, It is used in rice fields to turn the soil 
and make it ready for the seed. Hard soil is opened with the 
half-pick or kutar before the plough is used. In loose sandy soil 
the plough passes about a foot and in hard soil about six inches 
below the surface. The plough is of local make and costs 6s. to 10s. 
(Rs. 3-Rs,5). Tho sowing drill-box or kurige is used in suwing 
seed and costs 444. to 6d. (8-4 as.). 

Other appliances are the water channel or kolanbi, made of a half 
palmyra palm stem hollowed five or six inches. It is used to lead 
water to cane fields and gardens. For drawing water, the shallow 
yasket swung through the water by two men, the lever and bucket 
lift or yata, and the leather-bag or kapali are used. Grain is 
winnowed in shallow trough-shaped baskets called sups, and rice ig 
husked in a hollow piece of wood or stone called véin about six 
inches across and six inches deep, and pounded by two round pestles 
five or six feet long whose ends aré’armed with iron rings. When 
the rice is husked it is laid in grass and the grass is bound with 
wisps into @ ball or mura of about ninety-six pounds (16 kudavs). 
The ball is shaped by beating it with a wooden bludgeon called 
kudti about two feet three inches long. Grain is ground into flour 
between two flat circular millstones, and curry powder is pounded 
with a pestleand mortar. Cocoanut husks are removed by knocking 
them against a pointed post called shula about three feet high and 
two inches broad, firmly fixed in the ground. 


As the whole of the district has not been surveyed details of the 
area of the different classes of soil are not available. The area 
under tillage is estimated at about 380,000 acres or 12:0 per cent 
of the whole acreage, Most of the unarable waste is forest clad hill 
land, 


Rice and garden crops are watered by runnels brought from 
streams or rivers. On the west coast in the dry season, dams of 
earth, stones, and tree branches are thrown across streams and the 
lands near are watered, the dam being removed at the close of the 
dry season or left to be swept away by the floods. Some places ara 
watered by canals from large ponds or keris and small ponds or kattes, 
Where the level of the water is below the field, if not very deep, it 
is scooped up by a basket hung on ropes and swung through the 
water by two men. If water has to be raised from a greater depth 
the lever and bucket lift or yata is worked either by one or two 
men, and, if the depth is still greater, it is drawn by the leather-bag 
or kapali worked by a pair of bullocks. When brought to the 
surface the water is generally carried to the crop along the hollowed 
trunk of a palm-tree, The 1881 returns showed 7647 ponds and 
24,680 wells, 598 with and 24,087 without steps. In Hondvar 

ind Bhatkal the wells are fifty to sixty feet and in other 
‘he coast fifteen to thirty feet deep. Above the Sahyddris 


! Details are given under Irrigation, 
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the depth varies from thirty to sixty feet. In sandy soil a masonry 
well ten to twenty feet deep with steps costs about £30 (Rs, 300) 
and without steps about £20 (Rs. 200); in iron-clay or crumbled 
trap a well thirty to sixty feet deep costs about £65 (Rs. 650) with 
steps and about £50 (Rs, 500) withont steps; and in the loamy soil 
along the Sahyddris a well costs about £70 (Rs. 700) with steps and 
about £50 (Rs. 500) without steps. 


In the uplands until lately one of the most marked forms of 
tillage was the growing of crops on burnt unploughed hill clearings 
manured with wood ashes. ‘This hill tillage, which was locally 
known as kumri, was chiefly carried on by Konkan Ate and Marétha 
or Are Kunbis and forest and hill tribes. Up to 1848 there was 
little restriction and the people cleared any portion of the forests 
they chose, In 1848 orders were issued forbidding hill clearings 
within nino miles of the sea and three miles of large rivers, reserving 
certain trees, and reducing the area under kumri, Those forest 
clearings were of two kinds vargddr and sarkér kumri. Vargdar kumrt 
was when the holder of-the:land had it worked by his tenants and 
paid a cash assessmont of about 2s. (Re.1) an acre, Sarkdr kumri 
was when the actual husbandman paid for the land he cleared. 
From 1848 the Madras Government continued their efforts to reduce 
the amount of clearing tillage and in 1860 clearings of all kinds 
were forbidden. After the transfor of the district to Bombay (1862) 
this rule was relaxed and clearing was allowed to a limited extent. 
Since 1862 continuous efforts have been made to put a stop to this 
form of tillage, and the area has fallen from 7785 acres in 1863-64 
to 844 acres in 1878-79,+ 


During? November December and January the patch of hill-side 
to be used for tillage is cleared of brushwood and the branches of 
the largo trees are lopped and pollarded, The loppings are left till 
March or April, when the sun and the easterly winds have made 
them as dry as tinder. When lighted the timber and brushwood 
burn fiercely, baking the soil three to six inches below the surface. 
The crop sown is generally rdgi, sometimes pulse or gourds, and 
occasionally sesamum. In most places the soil is left untouched 
and the seed is sown in the wood ashes after the first fall of rain. 
When the plants begin to sprout, a fence of fallen trees or a wattled 
hedge is raised round the clearing. Little skill or capital is wanted, 
but constant watching and constant weeding are required. The 
crop is reaped in the south of the district in October and November 
and in the north in November and December. The produce is said 
to be at least double what can be raised under the ordinary modes 
of tillage. In the second year the clearing yields a small crop and 
in Supa a still smaller crop is sometimes reaped in the third year. 
After this the clearing is desorted until the brushwood has grown 
high enough to tempt the people again to burn it, 


Garden crops are always manured. Cowdung is useu 
can be had, and leaf manure when cowdung fails. In rice ] 
ih ee 

1 Minute by Sir Richard Temple, c.v.s.. & c.1.8,, Governor of Bon 
September 1879, i 

From a report by Mr. W. Fisher, Collector of Kanara, 91 of 80th Aug: 
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dressing is burnt. In gardens it is heaped round the trees, often 
covered with earth or sand, and left to decay. Salt was formerly 
much used for cocoa-palms; ordinary salt is now too dear, but the 
coarse salt-carth and the mud of tidal swamps are still a valued 
manure for palm gardens and rice land, 


In every part of Haiga the cattle are kept in the house at night, 
and have a daily supply of fresh litter which varies at different 
seasons of the year. ‘he litter and dung are carefully kept, the 
grass and leaf litter being stored in separate heaps. It is calculated 
that for the rainy crop an acre of rice land requires twenty to forty 
hundredweights of manure altogethor worth 2s. to 4s. (Re. 1- 
Rs. 2) ; for the cold weather crop of rice or pulse the same field 
should have ten to twenty hundredweights costing 1s. 6d. to 2s. 
Sd. (12 as.-Rs.1}). In November, December, January, and 
February the litter is dry grass which forms a manure known as 
kuradada-gobra, In March, April, and May dry leaves of every kind, 
except peek leaves and the leaves of the Anacardinm occidentale, 
are used as litter and form a manure called dreghina-gobra. During 
the six remaining months (June to. November) mostly of wet 
weather, fresh tree leaves are‘used as litter and make a dun 
called hudi-gobra. This fresh tree-leaf manure is the most esteemed. 
Wood ashes are stored in a separate pit, and are used for special 
purposes. As wood is plentiful cowdung is seldom used for fuel, and 

reat care is taken that none of it is lost, woinen and boys following 
the cattle while at pasture and picking the droppings, 


An average pair of bullocks in soft soil yielding one crop can 
pouee three acres; in soft soil yielding two crops two acres; in 

ard soil yiclding ono crop two and avhalf acres; and in hard soil 
yielding two crops, one and a half acres. 


Before the introduction of the survey the greater part of the land 
was divided into estates varying from a fifth of an acre to 1600 acres 
and averaging about 500 acres. Under the survey, rates have been 
separately fixed on small plots of lands and as these can be easily 
transferred many changes have taken place, It secms that many 
of the large estates have long been groups of moderate-sized 
holdings. 

About half of the plough cattle are buffaloes and half oxen, 
Though they fatten on the green hill grass during the rains and are 
fed with hay and straw in the dry season, cattle do not thrive in 
Kanara. Many are brought from above the Sahyddris, chiefly from 
Nagar or Bednur in north-west Maisur. But these are small and 
voor. The field stock in Government or khdlsa villages, according 
to the 1881-62 returns, includod 45,806 ploughs, 4274 carts, 109,084 
bullocks, 111,354 cows, 63,773 buffaloes, 374 horses, 6756 sheep 
and goats, and 123 asses. 

As the revenue survey is not completed, no returns are available 
to show the area occupied by the different crops. Arranged in the 
order of importance, the chief crops are rice, bhatta or nellu, Oryza 
sativa; cocoanuts, tengu, Cocos nucifera; betelnuts, adike, Areca 
catechu; black pepper, kare menasu, Piper nigrum; cardamoma, 
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yellakhi, Alpina cardamomum; plantains, bile, Musa sapientum ; rdgi, 
Eleusine corocana; great millet, hen jala, Sorghum vulgare; shave 
or shydme, Panicum milare; jingelly-seed, volle yellu, Sesamum 
indicum ; turmeric, arshina, Curcuma longa; swoet potatoes,, bella 
genasu or nela kumbalu, Batatas paniculata; hemp, ganje or bhangi, 
Cannabis sativa ; and castor-seed, vudla or haralu, Ricinis communis. 
The chief pulses or akhadi are, black gram, uddu, Phaseolus radiatus; 
green gram, hesoru, Phaseolus mungo; horse gram, kuluddha, 
Dolichos uniflorus; Bengal gram, kadle, Cicer ariotinum; white gram, 
alasandi, Dolichos catjang ; and peas, batdni, Pisum sativum. 


The staple produce of the district is rice, bhatta or nellu, Oryza 
sativa, which on some lands is grown as a late or cold weather as 
well as an early or rain crop. Tice is grown all over the district, 
the earliest crops being near Karwar; the rest of the lowland coast 
harvest is a little later, then come tho upland crops, and last of all 
the eastern crops. The coast rice lands are divided into gaznt, bailu, 
kar, majalu, betta, and makki banna betta. Gazni lands are in the 
salt tracts close along the coast; they yield only one crop in the 
year. Bailu lands are the good rice-plots in the lower valleys which 
being watered by small streams yield every year two crops of rice 
or one of rice and one of pulse. The first or rain crop is called, 
kartika because it is reaped in the month of Kartik (November- 
December), and the second or dry season crop is called suggi in 
Kénarese and vaingun in Marathi or Konkani, both words meaning 
harvest. Kar or Haiga rica lands are the low fields along the rivers 
and salt water inlets which are flooded during the height of the 
rains so that the rice cannot be planted till the water falls, Majalu 
and betta are on higher ground; majalu yields two crops, one of 
rice watered from rivulets and the other of vegetables or dry grain 3 
betta land has smal! reservoirs which supply water for several 
weeks after the rains are over. Makki banna betta are still highe 
lands without rivulets or reservoirs, entirely dependent on the ait 
and apt to lose the crop if the later rains fail. 


Above the Sahyddris most rice plots lie in the valleys on tha 
eastern flank of the Sahyddris. From this the rice lands stretch 
east a little beyond the boundary of the low woodlands as far as the 
heavy rain reaches which supplies many small reservoirs with water 
enough to last till January or February. 


All rice fields are in the form of terraces, surrounded by small 
banks to pond the water when the fields are flooded. These terraces 
vary from an acre to a patch of an eightieth of an acre according to 
the steepness of the ground. Cocoa-palms are sometimes grown in 
rice ands, their thick matted roots forming a valuable support tc 
the embankments, Rico is grown in three ways, dry seed or driller 
rice kurige bhatta, sprouted seed or mole bhuita, and planted seedlings 
or nala bhatta, ‘The dry seed system, which requires less labou1 
and exposure and yields a smaller outturn, is commonest above the 
Sahyddris, The sprouted seed system is commonest below the 
Sahyddris, except in the best double crop or bailu land and in the 
marsh or kar land where seed cannot be sown, In these lands 
the planting system is followed with a much larger outturn, but also 
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with much more labonr and exposure. Especially for the sprouted 
seed and planting systems buffaloes are better than bullocks from 
their greater power of standing wet and cold. 


Under the dry seed or kurige Uhatta system the seed is sown as 
soon as the ground has been ploughed and is damp enough for the 
seeds to sprout. For this the showers of April and May suffice. 
The heavy and continued falls of the sonth-west monsoon, though 
excellent when the plants have gained size and strength, are unsuited 
for the sowing season. After the seed has been sown by the drill or 
kurige, the rice field is manured with cowdung and smoothed with 
the crusher or karada. For three or four weeks the rain water is 
allowed to run off as it falls. After the first week the field is weeded 
with the hoe or kunte, which kills the weeds without harming the 
sprouting seed, At the end of the second weck when tho plants are 
four inches high, the field is worked by the weeding hoe or niru 
kunte. About the end of the third week the ficld is again weeded 
by dragging over it a branch of prickly bamboos fastened under 
a board on which the driver stands. “When the rice is six inches 
high the dam openings are shut and the field is Hooded. At the end 
of the third month the field is drained for some days and the weeds 
are removed. Inthe fifth month it is again weeded and in the 
seventh month the crop is reaped. The ears intended for seed are 
at once thrashed and dried for seven days in the sun. The rest ara 

filed in heaps for eight days and thatched to keep out the rain. 

he grain is then either beaten out with a stick or trodden by oxen 
and for three days is dried in the sun. It is stowed in straw bags, 
and kept in the house till it can be boiled and husked, 


Tn the sprouted seed or mole bhatta system ploughing does not 
begin till the soil is soaked, In the intervals between the repeated 
pi oughings the field is kept flooded, and just before each ploughing 
all but two inches of the water is drained off. Before the last 
plwughing the fiold is manured with cowdung, or failing cowdung 
with tree or bush leaves, which is a very inferior manure. When the 
last ploughing is over the mud is smoothed with a plank drawn by 
oxen. - It is afterwards harrowed by a Jarge rake drawn by a pair 
of buffaloes or oxen which turns up the weeds which have been 
loosened by the plough, and opens the soil forthe seed. To prepara 
thhe sood the straw sackcloth or matting bag in which it is kept, is 
steeped in water for about eighteen hours, Tho grain is then laid 
in a warm close place where within three or four days it sprouts. 
About a fortnight after the beginning of the rains the water is 
drained off the field and the sprouted seed is sown broadcast, On 
the fifth day when the seedlings begin to show, they are half-flooded 
with water and every day as thoy grow the quantity of water is 
increased, and the field is kept Hooded until the crop is ripe. 
About a month after it is sown and again a little lator the field is 
weeded by the hand, 

In the rich double crop or bailu land the kirtik or November 
crop is mostly, and the swggi or cold-weather harvest is entirely, sown 
with sprouted seed. To prepare bailu or rich double crop rice land 
for the second crop, during October and November, the field which 
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all the time is kept flooded, is first drained off by a small wooden 
rake-like tool called shirula. It isthen manured with cowdung and 
ploughed and smoothed with the ox-rake, The seed is sown early 
im December, On the ninth day a little water is given, and, as 
the plants grow, the quantity of water is gradually increased. The 
rain water generally lasts till the end of the first month. Then with 
the help of the lever and bucket-lift or yata the field is watered from 
a reservoir or well or more often from a dammed-up stream. 


For the planting out or nala bhatta system the seeds are first 
thickly sown in nurseries, from which, after about a month, when 
the rains have well sct in and tho field is flooded, the seedlings are 
planted out. The seedlings are brought in baskets to the field, and, 
in handfuls of eight or nino, are set along lines drawn by the large 
rake and thrust by the labourers some inches into the mud. The 
field is kept flooded and is weeded twice with the hand. 


There are twenty-three leading kinds of rice: pandia large and 
small, kaga, motalgo, belko, ajga, sanmalgi, dabansali, jirgesali, 
kotambarsali, patni, sortijokalo mudgo, balari, chitgo, paksal, 
chintamanisali, kharganaki, hempu lukum kesari, jedu kukum 
kesari, wrutgana, ambemort, somsul, and chapral. In ordinary years 
the poorer rice is sold at twenty-three to twenty-seven pounds the 
rupee (Rs.3 to Rs.3} the man of forty shers) and the better kinds at 
fifteen to twonty pounds the rupee (Rs. 4 to Rs. 54 the man of forty 
shers). Rice is used by all classes except Kunbis who live near the 
forests and eat rigi.. The lower classes use the black or cheaper 
rice and the rich tho fine kinds, chiefly the varieties known as 
maskati, jorsal, and kunddépurt, which como from South Kanara, 
Rice in husk is sent in small quantities to the Malabér districts 
mostly from the ports of Karwar, Kumta, Tadri, and Hondvar, 
Some landed proprietors export on their own account, but most of 
the export business is in the hands of VAni and Konkani tradevs, 
Including the assessment it is roughly estimated that an acre of 
good rice costs about £2 (Rs. 20) to grow and leaves a profit of about 
£7 10s. (Rs. 75), and an acre of fair rice costs about £1 10s, (Ra, 14) 
and leaves a profit of £2 10s. (Rs. 25). 


Ragi or Néchni, Hlonsine corocana, is widely grown in the hilf 
forest country and is generally eaten by the poorer classes. 


Italian millet, vavani, Panicum italicum, is grown to a small 
extent, both in the hill tracts and in the open country. ; 


Indian corn, mekke jola or musuku jola, Zea mays, is not regularly 
grown. Small quantities are raised in gardens for private use, 


The seed of some bamboos is used as a grain, especially in 
times of dronght and scarcity. 


The Pulses, akkadi, grown in North Kanara are black gram, uddu, 
Phaseolus radiatus, and green pram, hesaru, Phaseolus mungo, which 
are raised as a second crop in most parts of the district; and small 
quantities of pigeon pea, togari or tuvari, Cajanus indicus ; Bengal 
graw, kadle, Cicer arietinum; Syrian lentil, masur, Ervum lens ; 
and peas, batdni, Pisum sativum, which are grown in Haliyél and 
Mundgod and in villages bordering on Dhaérwdr. The acid dew 
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that gathers at night on the leaves of Bengal gram is esteemed 
a useful tonic, and in some parts of the country is gathered by 
spreading cloths over the field at night and wringing out the juice 
in the morning. 


Of Jingelly-seed, volle yellu, Sesamum indicum, three varietics 
are grown: bete or white, kare or black, and kurdsani or dark-red. 
Oil-seed is not exported. The oil of all threo kinds is generally 
mixed and is in common use both for cooking and for anointing the 
body, Oil-cakes are given to cattle as fodder, especially to milch 
cows and carriage bullocks. Of the castor plant, vudla or harlu, 
Ricinus communis, two varieties chiti or spotted and dodda harlu 
or large are grown to a very small extent. From the large or 
dodda species medicinal castor-oil is made; the spotted seed yields 
h greater quantity of oil which is commonly used as lamp-oil. The 
oil is extracted either by boiling or in a mill. 

Of Dye-yielding plants, safflower, or bastard saffron, kusube, 
Carthamus tinctorius, whose flowers aro used as a red dye, is widely 
grown in gardens and in parts of the tableland, ‘lerminalia chebula 

t alalemara yields myrobalans which are largely exported; shige 
ida, Acacia concinna, has a bark which is used for dyeing; and 
natti mara, Terminalia coriacea, has a dye-yielding bark. A very 
nall quantity of myrobalans are used: locally. They and other 
roduce, used in dyeing and tanning, go to Bombay, Belldri, and 
3elgaum, 

Hemp, ganje or bhangi, Cannabis sativa, is grown sparingly in 

ardens for the sake of the narcotic called bhdng which is extracted 
‘om ita leaves, stalks, and flowers. 


Spices and Condiments, besides pepper vines, betel vines, 
*-moms of which details have been given, ginger, alla or 
‘her officinale, and chillies, menasina kai, Capsicum 

‘auch grown both below and above the Sahyddris, 
and 1860 in several gardens in Yelld4pur and Supa 
‘made to grow coffee, kaphi or bundu, Coffee arabica, 
«tion was unprofitable, and has been abandoned. A few 
still grown in five or six gardens in the north of tha 

ob hear Supa, 
Of Bulbous Roots the sweet potatoe, bella genasu or nela kumbala, 
jatatas paniculata, and the yam, heggenasu, Dioscorea sativa, are 
widely grown in gardens ; the yam somctimos reaches an enormous 
size. 

Sugarcane, kabbu, Saccharum officinarum, is largely grown both 
above and below the Sahyddris. It is of three kinds, rasal or 
spotted, kare or black, and bile or white, Das kabbu grows about 
two inches thick and six to seven feet long, and yields more juice 
than either of the other kinds, Kare kabbu grows about an inch 
thick and four to five feet long, and bile kabbu about half an inch 
thick and three anda half to four and a half feet long. The kqre 
kabbu, whose molasses are reckoned the best, is most grown on the 
coast, on river and stream banks, near ponds, and in other places 
‘Where water is available. 
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In growing sugarcano the ground is woll dug, laid open to the 
sun for several days, and covered two or three feet deep with leaves. 
and brushwood which when dry are set on fire, To the wood- 
ashes old cowdung mixed with grass is added, and the ground is 
again turned and laid open to the sun for two or three days. Fresh 
cowdung ashes and leavos are again applied, and the ground is finally 
turned and divided longthwise into beds two or three feet apart. 
Each bed has a trench a foot and a half wide and about half a foot 
deep for the water to run throughout the entire length. The trenches 
are joined atthe ends, so that water let into one of the trenches 
gradually finds its way into the rest and waters the whole garden. 
Except in some parts where it is as early as January or February, 
the season for planting sugarcane is April or May. As soon as the 
beds are ready, the cuttings which for some days, or even for weeks, 
have been kept in a cool shady place dipped in cowdung water, are 
laid in the beds about five inchos apart and watered. After it is 
planted the field is watered every morning by means of a palm-stem 
channel. In about fifteen days the cane begins to sprout and the 
watering is daily repeated. When the plants are about a foot 
high, cowdung manure is added and the ground is cleared of weed 
and rank vegotation. This process is continued every month ar 
the beds are raised as the plants grow. When the canes are thre 
feet high each is tied up with its own leaves. This process, whic 
prevents the canes from breaking, is repeated till they reach thei 
full hoight. Sugarcane is ready for cutting eleven or twelve month 
after planting. 

Almost all husbandmen grow somo little sugarcane and mak 
molasses. When the cane is cut, the roots, leaves, and dirt ar 
carefully removed, and the juice is squeczed in a sugarcar 
The mill consists of three.cylinders moved by a perpetr 
The force is applied to the centre cylinder by twe 
which are sited by hand and require six to te 
end. The juice is boiled in iron, brass, copper, or 
Limo is added during the process to harden ow 
liquid. The thickened liquid is either stored in po 
cubical masses by means of wooden moulds, The to 
raising an acre of sugarcane and of making the juice into frre 
is estimated at about £22 (Rs. 220).) The outturn of forty man 
of molasses is estimated to be worth about £20 (Rs, 200), and th 
value of eight thousand bundles of sugarcane leaves about £8 4e. 
(Rs. 32) wore, leaving a net profit of £1 4s. (Rs. 12) the acre, ‘This 
cost of tillage is calculated on hired wages. If, as is generally 
the case, the landowner himself works, he reaps a profit averaging 
£4 to £4 10s. (Rs. 40- Rs. 45) tho acre. 


Hast Indian arrowroot, kuvegadde, Curcuma angustifolia, grows 
wild, and is also cultivated in different parts of the district, 


} The dotails are: £2 (Ra, 20) for seed canes ; £3 10s. (Rs, 35) for preparing ground ; 
30s, (Rs. 5) for pranting s £4 10s. (Rs. 45) for watering ; 108, (Rs. 5) for manure ; 108. 
(Rs. 5) for weeding ; 16a. (Rs. 8) for nee and hedging ; #1 (Rs. 10) for cutting ; 
83 4s. (Rs. 32) for pressing ; 10s. (Rs. 5) for boiling; £3 (Ra. 80) for fuel ; and £2 
(Rs, 20) for contingencies, giving a total of £22 (Rw. $30), : 
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Of Vegetables, the egg-plant or brinjal, badane kdi, Solanum 
melongena ; the water-melon, kalangadi kai, Cucurbita cetrullus ; and 
various pumpkins, gourds, and cucumbers are much grown. Bendy, 
bende kai, Hibiscus esculentus, one of the most popular and whole- 
some of vegetables, is grown chiefly on the coast. The stalk yields 
a long silky and pliant fibre which is locally used for cordage and 
sacking. 

Cocoa-palms, tengu, Cocos nucifera, are widely grown, especially 
along the coast, The cocoa-palm is the most valuable of Indian 
fruit trees. The milk of the young nut is a pleasant and wholesome 
drink, The kernel of the ripe nut is largely used in native cookery 
and yields excellent oil, The fibres of the husk furnish the coir 
which is so much valued for cordage. From the young flowering 
stalks a favourite liquor is drawn. ‘he stem yields the porcupine 
wood of commerce, and the leaves are plaited into mats and other 
articles. 


Plantains, béle, Musa sapientum, of many kinds are grown in 
gardens, those on the coast having the best flavour. The plantain 
3s grown not only for its fruit but for its leaves, which Hindus, 
especially Bréhmans, use as dinner dishes. Its stem yields a fine 
white silky fibre of considerable length and strength, but it is not 
used. ‘he jackfruit, halasu, Artocarpus integrifolia, grows so 
plentifully that in the hot season it is given to cattle as fodder. The 
inango, mévu, Mangifera indica; the tamarind, hunase, Tamarindus 
indicus; and the jambool, nerali or jambu, Syzygium jambolanum, 
wre common all over the country, both in gardens and groves, 
ond grow toa large size. There are many kinds of mango, but 

“ner sorts are found only in the Portuguese territory and its 
vourhood, and in some European gardens, The commonest 
-ngoes are picha mdvu, a stringy; mango; muge mdvu, a 
‘; kadu or appe mavu, a wild mango used only in 
3; and jirge mdvu, a small but much prized mango, 
e choicest Goa mangoes, farnandin, alphonse, and 

grown by large proprietors. 
range family the pomelo, chakkatu, Citrus decumana, 
«st on the coast; the orange, hittale, Citrus aurantium, 
1ourishes only above the Sahyédris; the lemon, shi nimbt, Citrus 
limetta, prospers everywhere growing wild in the hills and forests, 
vspecially in Supa, Pomegranates, dalimbi, Panica granatum, and 
fies, anjura, Ficus carica, are grown to a small extent both below 
ad above the Sahyddris; they flourish best in the drier parts of 
the tabloland. Tho custard-apple, sitiphal, Anona squamosa, and 
sweet-sop or bullock’s heart, rdémphal, Anona reticulata, together 
with the sour-sop tree, Anona muricata, are grown in a few gardens, 
chiefly on the coast. The rose-apple, jambu, Eugenia jambosa, is 
common in gardens, but the fruit is insipid. The papay, pappdt, 
Carica papaya, a native of Brazil, is common in gardens. It has 
tho property of making meat hung on its branches tender. The 


1 Details are given in Vol. XV. Part I. p. 58. 
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cucumber tree, bimbali, Averrhoa bilimb, is small with oblong fruit 
growing on the trunk and branches. ‘The Indian almond, bad:imi, 
Terminalia catappa, is found both in gardens and forests. ‘Tho 
Belgaum walnut, akrodu, Alentris triloba, grows freely above tha 
Sahyddris. The cashewnut, geru mavu, Anacardium occidentale, 
a native of Brazil, is now common in Gor and on the Kdnara const, 
where it is considered a valuable article of food. A good gum is 
obtained by cutting the bark. 


Though North Kdnara has occasionally suffered from a failuro of 
crops the only recorded or remembered scarcity which amomited 
to famine was in the year a.p.1806 or the Kshaya Samvatsara’. 
This famine appears to have been very severe. Men were forced tu 
feed on roots and on rice husks, and about 8000 persons are sail to 
have died of want. The local scarcity was originally caused by an 
influx of people from Ratnégiri and the Deccan, It was increased 
by the want of roads, by the depredations of robbers, and by a rule 
forbidding the export of grain from Dharwar. The distress lasted 
for about fifteen months from January 1805 to March 1806. ‘To 
relieve the distress.an order was issued forbidding the export of 
rice and directing tho purchase of rice by the local officers and its 
re-sale at moderate prices, ‘I'he land assessment was remitted, :nd 
advances were made to cultivators for agricultural purposes, ‘his 
famine and the scarcities with which since then the district has 
occasionally been visited seem to have been due to short rainfall. 
In 1865-66 parts of the Nizaém’s country, Dhérwér, Belgaum, wud 
Kanara suffered from the extremely high price of grain which was 
due partly to short rainfall, and partly to the transfer of a large ares. 
of Jand from grain crops to cotton, In Supa the distress was s” 
enough to call for special reliof measures, ‘The pressure was g 
relieved by the seeding of the large bamboo over fifteen to 
miles on either side of the Haliydél-Yellépur road, ‘I> 
scarcity-pinched people from the Karndétak came + 
bamboo seed, They lived in large camps and were a 
their own Vani shopkeepers. The shopkeepers barter 
for the bamboo seed at the rate of about forty pounds the 
seut the seed to the inland markets where grain was 
Though there was no general failure of crops in Kénara, the vu 
of the great famine of 1876 and 1877 in the Deccan, Bomlay 
Karnadtak, Maisur, and Madras were felt for about three years in 
Kanara, During this famine Kanara relieved about 10,000 famine- 
stricken poople and 38000 cattle from the Bombay Karnétak. Those 
people found employment in Haliyal, Yellapur, and Sirsi in deepening 
ponds, in repairing roads, and in other public works, The cattle 
were allowed to graze in the reserved forest. Those who were 
unable to work were fed at relief kitchens in Haliyél, Mundgod, 
Yellépur, and Sirsi. In 1876-77 the rainfall was plentiful in June 
and July but failod almost entirely in the succeeding months, so 
that, except on the coast where the rice crop was good, crops failed 


? Colonel Etheridge’s Report on the Famines of the Bombay Presidency, 1868. 
2 Colonel W, Peyton, Conservatory of Forests 8.D. 
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to some extent, and much distress was felt for want of water. The 
ee health was injured by the influx of famine-stricken people 
rom the Bombay Karnatak to the unhealthy climate of the Kanara 
forests and many died of cholera and fever. The rupee price of the 
second sort of rice rose from twenty-eight pounds in 1879-76 to 
twenty-two in 1876-77. Instead of large exports of cotton and 
grain, there were grain imports of about 18,000 tons (72,000 khandis) 
to Kaérwér and of 18,750 tons (75,000 khandis) to Kumta. The 
general condition of the people was fair, for though the poorer 
husbandmen snffered to somo extent, those on the coast who were 
better off and whose crops were good, made large profits from the 


enhanced prices. In 1877-78 rain failed in July and August and. 


was oxcossively heavy in October. Public health was bad. The 
rupee price of the second sort of rice rose from twenty-two pounds 
im 1876-77 to eighteon in 1877-78. Tho export trade which had 
almost ceased in 1876-77, revived. In 1878-79, the year of the 
heaviost recorded rainfall (132°89 inches), the crops were good, but 
public health suffered severely from-excessive moisture. ‘Though 
the wages of labour showed no change, the effect of the famine was 
still felt in the price of food grains which, except ndchni Hleusino 
corocana, were even dearer than in 1877-78. The rupee price of 
rice rose from eighteen pounds in 1877-78 to seventeen in 1878-79. 
In 1879-80 the price fell to twenty pounds, 


The crops in some villages are occasionally injured by blights, and 
by the ravages of rats, insects, and worms. But within the experience 
ot the present generation these losses have never affected the genoral 
harvest. In some lowlands near rivers heavy rainfall and a stormy 
sea sometimes cause floods which greatly damage the crops. In 
1831 and again in 1848, owing to tempestuous weather, the Hondvar 
coast landa wero flooded with salt water and the crops destroyed. 
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CHAPTER V. 
CAPITAL. 


Tue 1872 census returns show, besides well-to-do husbandmen 
and professional men, 5218 persons in positions implying the 
possession of capital. Of these six were bankers, ten money-changers 
or shopkeepers, and 5109 merchants and traders, including persons 
drawing incomes from house and shop rents, from funded property, 
shares, annuities,-and the’like:; Under capitalists and traders: 
the 1879 License Tax papers show 4066 persons.2. Among those 
assessed on yearly incomes of more than £10, 1717 had from 
£10 to £15, 799 from £15 to £25, 592 from £25 to £85, 223 from 
£35 to £50, 294 from £60 to £75, 141 from £75 to £100, 122 
from £100 to £125, 24 from £125 to £150, 42 from £150 to 
£200, 51 from £200 to £300, 27 from £300 to £400, 9 from £400 to 
£500, 19 from £500 to £750, 3 from £750 to £1000, and 8 over 
£1000. 


Till the beginning of the present contury the currency of the 
district consisted of Chalukya and Ikkeri vardhas or pagodas and 
Sultdni that is Tipu’s, and Bahdduri that is Haidar’s huns or 
pagodas. These were all gold coins worth about 8s, (Rs.4). The 
Chalukya vardha, so called because it was stamped with a varéha 
or wild boar, was struck by the Chalukya kings (715-1335), and 
the [kkeri varéha, bearing the impress of king Krishna, was struck 
first at Ikkeri and afterwards at Bednur in West Maisur by the 
Beduur chiefs who ruled from about 1560 to 1763. The vardha 
changed its namo to kun under the Musalman rulers of Maisur and 
was called by Haidar (1767-1782) the Bahdduri hun and by Tipu 
(1782-1799) the Sultani hun, The variha is nolonger current, but 
it is still sometimes used as a weight by goldsmiths. Surat and 
Madras rupees, which passed for a quarter of a pagoda, were current 
under the Maisur government, as also was the silver hana, the same 
as the Malabar phalam, worth about one and a quarter anna, Of 
copper coins, there were Tipn’s dne-duddu bearing the impress of 
an elephant, worth fourteen for » hana, the ghatti-duddu or dhabu 
worth two dne-duddus, and the kdsu worth half an dne-duddu, 


1 From materials supplied by Mr. R. E. Candy, C.S. 
2 The 1879 details are given because incomes under £50 (Rs. 500) are now free 
fromthe License Tax. 
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The revenue was collected in many varieties of coins.! The 
Imperia] rupee is now the standard in all dealings. 

There aro no banks in Kanara. The largest moneylendors are 
called sdvkirs, Asa rule they do not open doposit accounts. But 
many keep running accounts with husbandmen, receiving the 
surplus produce and advancing such sums as may from timo to time 
be required. 

None of the local merchants or traders carry on insurance 
business. In the beginning (October) and again towards the end 
(May) of the sniling season, cotton cargoes from Kumta and Karwar 
are insured in Bombay against sea risks, 

Hundis or exchange bills are of two kinds, payable at sight 
darshani, and payable within a specified time mudatt. Both kinds 
of bills are eithor shahiijog that is payable to order, or ndmejog that 
is payable only, to the drawee. Hxchange bills aro not much used 
in Supa, Yelldpur or Siddipur. They are generally granted at a 
discount of one or two per cent and are sometimes issued at par. 
The leading traders in Kumta and Kérwér grant bills payable in 
Bombay, Hubli, Gadag and Sirsi. Betelnuts, pepper, cardamoms, 
and other merchandiso brought from tho hill districts to Kumta, 
are generally paid for in cash, while cotton and cther merchandise 
from Belgaum and Dharwdr aro mostly paid for by bills. At 
Kumta a fow native firms can without difficulty cash a bill for 
about £1500 (Rs.15,000). 

The classes who save are Government servants, pleaders, monoy- 
lenders, and traders, chiefly Shenvis, SArasvats, Sdsashtkars, 
Bardeshkars, Christians, Deshasths, Chitpdvans, Vanis, and Banjigs. 
Of the agricultural classes, Havigs;. Habbus, Joishis, Konkapis, 
Gaudgalus, and Nddors, are generally in @ position to save. Except 
Navdiyats, who are prosperous and well-to-dotraders and landholders, 
ty Musalmdns save. Most Christian palm-juice drawers and 

handéri liquor-farmers on the coast and some above the Sahyddris 
save money and invest it in garden or rice land. Cultivators as a 
rule are in want of money, and almost all borrow. In the rural 
parts, except moneylenders and shopkeepers, few are able to 
save. The seafaring classes, Kharvis, Bhois, Harkantars, Mogera, 
Gabits, Ambigs, and Daéldi Musalm4ns are fairly off, though 
poorly clad and badly housed. As a class they aro less thrifty 
and Jess prudent than cultivators. Even tho most prosperous seldom 
gave more than enough to build a decent house or buy a stock of 
nets, fishing tackle, and boats. Fifteen years ago, during the 
abnormal prosperity caused by the American war (1868-1865), 
some of the Mogers became cotton dealers and commission agents. 
A. few hold on as petty shopkeepers, but most have failed and 
been forced to fall back on their original occupation of fishing and 
sailing. 

Savings are rarely invested in Government securities. In the 
year 1882 the amount paid as interest to holders ef Government 


1 Buchanan's Travels, II, 305. 
B 816—4 
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paper was £58 (Rs. 580). The Government Savings Bank is 
mostly used by Government servants and pleaders. In 1882-88 the 
deposits amounted to £3190 (Rs, 31,900), Shares in joint stock 
companies are almost unknown. 


Little or no capital is invested in the purchase of building sites, 
Except at Ankola, Kumta, Sirsi, and Haliyél, building sites are not 
indemand. During the few years of abnormal prosperity which 
ended in 1865 building sitos fetched high prices in Kumta, and ‘at 
Karwar, when it was made the head-quarters of the districtin 1862-63, 
land was much in demand. The value of land at Karwar again rose 
(1869-1874), when it was hoped that it would be made the terminus 
of a railway to Hubli, and many Sérasvats, Shenvis, Gujars, Pérsis, 
Musalméns, and Native Christians, and even some Bombay European 
firms, bought building sites at considerable prices and spent large 
sums in building shops, warehouses, and dwellings. Since the scheme 
for a Kérwaér-Hubli railway has been given up, building sites in 
Karwar have fallen to a fifth or a tenth of their former value. 
A plot forty feet square, which in 1867 fetched £10 to £48 (Rs. 100. 
Rs. 480) is not now (1882) worth more than £2 to £5 (Rs.20- 
Rs. 50). On the other hand, in Haliydl, Ankola, Kumta, and Sirsi, 
prices have risen, apparently owing to a general increase in wealth, 
In Haliyal an acre of building land which in 1867 cost £10 to £20 
(Rs. 100-Rs. 200) now (1882) fetches £20 to £40 (Rs. 200-Rs, 400), 
and in Ankola, Kumta, and Sirsi, what in 1867 would have cost 
£15 to £80 (Rs. 150-Rs.300) now (1882) costs £20 to £40 
(Rs.200-Rs.400), an. inerease in fifteen years of 100 por cent in 
Haliyal and of about 83 per cent in Ankola, Kumta, and Sirsi. 


Land investments are popular with Gandgalus, Habbus, Joishis, 
Lingdyats, Havigs, Shenvis, Vanis, Konkanis, and Christians, When 
applications are made-for,.assessed waste numbers, the right of 
occupancy is sometimes sold by public auction; but sometimes, in 
consideration of the expenditure necessary to clear it, arable waste ig 
given on easy terms. The price of such lands is generally not less than 
one year’s assessment, but in outlying parts or where the bringing 
under tillage is specially costly, land is given free of charge, The 
possession of the land carries with it the ownership of all but the 
reserved trees.' The acre rate of assessment varies from 6d. to 1s. 8d, 
(4-10 as.) for kuski hakkal or dry crop land, from 8s. to 12a, 
(Rs.13-Rs,6) for tarvi dhanmadi or rice land, and from 128, to 
£1 8s,(Rs.6-Rs.14) for baydyat or garden land. The cost of bringing 
an acre of dry waste under tillage is estimated to vary from £5 to £20 
(Rs.50-Rs.200) in stony or brushwood covered lands, and from £2 
10”, to £10 (Rs,25-Rs. 100) in lands without stones or brushwoad. 
Noar largo towns the price of an acre of rice land is estimated to vary 
from £20 to £40 (Rs.200-Rs.400), and in the outlying parts from 
£10 to £20 (Rs,100-Rs.200). The acre value of dry-crop land 
yielding rdgi and other coarse grain varies from £1 10s. to £5 
(Rs.15- Rs, 50). 


1 A list of the reserved trees is given in Vol. XV, Part I, page 24. 
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In the coast sub-divisions of Kdérwdr, Ankola, Kumta, and 
Hondvar, in addition to the dry waste lands, are many salt swamps 
or gajnis which cannot be reclaimed without a large outlay on 
stone and earth banks. Owing to the cost and risk of reclaiming 
these salt marshes, Government, since 1878, have granted them on 
lease on specially favourable terms.' Under these leases the assess- 
ment is paid according to a graduated scale, the full rates being 
in abeyance till a period has passed long enough for the holder to 
build the necessary protective works and free the land from salt. 


At present, even in the larger towns, houses are seldom built as 
aspeculation. Traders in good circumstances, Government servants, 
pleaders, and large landholders, build substantial houses for their 
own use, Except in a few instances at Kdérwér, Kumta, and Sirsi, 
houses are seldom let to tenants. 

Personal ornaments are a favourite form of investment among all 
classes. The poorest Hélvakki Vakkal or Holayar woman has a gold 
or gilt nose-ring or nath,a lucky necklace or mangalsutra of glass 
and gilt beads, a pair of gold or gilt earrings, a bugud or ear-stud, 
silver and glass bracelets, and gold or gilt finger rings, Men wear 
@ single and sometimes o double gold or gilt ving in the Jobe of 
the right ear and sometimes in both ears. The silver waistbelt 
xa luxury of the well-to-do, as is also the string of false putlis or 
Venetian gilt-brass coins worn by women asa necklace, the gold 
hair ornament called kegad worn by women, and the gold finger rings 
worn by men. High class Hindu women, Kushasthalis or Sérasvats, 
Bhenvis, Havigs, Sdésashtkdrs, Birdeshkars, and Gujarat Vauis, are 
extremoly fond of jewels and weara large variety of ornaments, 
Some lower class Hindu women, as the Hélvakki or Gam Kare 
and the Atte Vakkals, the Nédors, and the Mukris, wear necklaces 
.of coral and three or four pounds weight.of, Jacquered and glass 
beads. The wealth and respectability of a family of any of these 
castes may be known by the number of necklaces the women wear. 
The ornaments worn by the well-to-do of the lower orders are of 
solid gold and silver. Bréhmans, Gujars, Vanis, Sondrs, Kalivants 
or dancing-girls, as well as Christians and Mnsalméns, add pearls 
and precious stones. Most young children are decorated with 
tnklets, bracclets, and waist-girdles, either of gold, silver, or brass 
according to the means of the parents, and are allowed to play 
about the house generally naked. The License Tax returns for 
1879 give a total of 8361 licensed goldsmiths, and the total number 
of goldsmiths according to the census of 1872 was 2220. 


At Karwér, Kumta, and Hondvar, a few Vani merchants and 
traders own locally built phateméris, machvds, and paddévs, Besides 


1 No rules are fixed for the grant of reclamation leases. Each application is disposed 
of on its merits. In 1880-81, in tho village of Amdalli in Ankola, survey 
numbers 192 of 434 acres and 193 of 12132 acres were given to one Béb Shanbhog 
Mahédev Shinbhog on condition of paying one-eighth of the full assessment for 
the first three years, one-fourth of the full assessment for the second three years, 
one-half for the third three yoars, three-fourths for the fourth three soars and 
the full assessment from 1893-94. The payments for loval funds are throughout 
caloulated on the full assessment. 
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these trading boats, numbers of small craft are owned by the sea- 
faring classes, Kharvis, Harkantars, Mogers, and Gabits, by Déldi 
Musalmans, and by Bhandaris or palm-juice drawers. These boats 
are generally used in fishing and in carrying grain up the rivers and 
creeks. Abont twelve per cent is considered a fair rate of interest 
on capital invested in shipping. The average cost of a new vessel 
is about £8 (Rs.80) the ton. 


In Kénara no class has a monopoly of moneylending. All who 
have money lend it at interest. Shenvis, Sdrasvats, Havigs, Habbus, 
Joishis, Gujars, Vadnis, Bhatiés, Banjigs, Musalmdns, Native 
Christians, well-to-do husbandmen, even Bhandéris and Kaldvants 
or dancing-girls advance money on bonds and sometimes on personal 
security. In rural parts large landholders called zaminddrs or 
khdtedars, chicfly Havigs, Shenvis, Habbus, Joishis, Nadors, 
Sdsashtkdrs, Halvakki Vakkals, and Konkanis, are the chief money- 
lenders and grain-dealers, and they sometimes take payment in grain. 
No class of moneylenders deals solely with townspeople and well- 
to-do husbandmen. ‘lhe district has no banking establishment and 
there are no moneylenders ofthe Mdrwaér Vani caste. The most 
important moneylenders are Bralbmans, Gujars, Bhatids, Haviga, 
Vanis, and Lingdyats, All needy husbandmen and villagers look 
to their landlords for loans. ‘hese loans are mostly raised to 
meet special charges such as wedding expenses and sometimes to 
buy seed and field stock. Asa rule a husbandman cannot raise a 
loan without mortgaging land, and in some cases movable property is 
also mortgaged. ‘I'he yearly interest usually charged is from six to 
twelve per cent without possession, and from three to six per cent 
with possession. It is usual for educated creditors to keep their 
accounts in books called khatas. Those who are unable to read and 
write keop no written accounts of transactions and have to rely on 
their bonds. As a last resource, resort is always had to the civil 
courts for the recovery of debts, Imprisonment for debt is 
uncommon. Complaints are made that bonds have been forged or 
passed without consideration, or that part payments have not been 
credited, but these complaints are seldom proved. Moneylenders 
do not usually employ a writer or accountant. When they do the 
writer or gumdsta has the duties of an accountant. His pay depends 
on his master’s circumstances and ranges from £7 10s. to £10 
(Rs. 75-Rs.100) a year. Sometimes at Divdli (October-November) 
or on the occasion of a marriage he gets a gift in addition to 
his pay. As his employer’s agent, a clerk enjoys comparative 
independence and ts paid £30 to £40 (Rs.300-Rs.400) a year. The 


only district traders who have agents are the Gujard4t and Cutch. 
traders at Kumta and Karwar. 


The yearly rate of interest on good security varies from six to 
twelve per cent ; without security it rises to twenty-four per cent. 
In small dealings, when an article is given in pawn, the rate is 
twelve per cent ; in middling transactions nine per cent is usually 
charged, but in cases of extreme need it rises to eighteen per 
cent ; in the few large dealings, with a mortgage on land, or on house 
or movable property twelve per cent is usnally charged. Loans with 
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a lien on crops are not common, unless in cases of rogular 
mortgage when the usual rate is charged. In regular mortgages, 
if the mortgaged property is made over to the mortgagee, he usually 
takes the produce instead of interest. If the property remains with 
the mortgager, twelve por cent is the usual chargo, though at times 
it is about nine and sometimes it is as low as six. Petty advances 
without interest are occasionally made by a landholder to his tenant. 
In other cases, according to their ability to pay, poor husbandmen 
borrowing on personal security are charged twelve to twenty per 
cent or even higher. In Karwar when the landlord provides his 
tenant with seed, it is returned soon after harvest with fifty per 
cent over the quantity lent. On money invested in buying houses 
and lands a net gain of six to twelve per cent is deemed a fair 
return, Liquor and other contractors, whose instalments are over- 
due, and merchants in times of pressing need, when a bill or a 
cheque has to be met, borrow money for short poriods at monthly 
rates averaging one to three per cent, 


Except Halvakki Vakkals, Nadors,-and a fow other woll-to-do 
classes, most husbandmen, Gam» Vakkals,. Halepdiks, Kunbi 
Mardthd4s, Komdrpdiks, Gaundis, Ghadis, and others, are forced to 
borrow grain. Theso grain advances aro repaid in Novemher- 
December when the crops are reaped. Except in Kérwdr many land- 
holders advance grain to their poorer tenants for seed or for food 
without charging interest. When the landlord demands interest, if 
the advance has been made on condition of its being repaid in kind, 
an extra fourth, or sometimes an extra half, is required. If the 
money value of the grain has to be repaid it is rep ulated by the price 
of the grain when advanced. ‘The conditions of an advance made 
by a grain-dealer are the same as those made by a landlord when 
he demands interest. When a tenant is too poor to buy live stock, 
his wants are supplied by the landlord on condition of being paid 
four to five hundredweights of rice for a buffalo and two to threo 
hundredweights for a bullock. If the advance is looked on as a loan 
to be repaid with interest, twelve per cont is charged. When cash 
has to be borrowed for wedding or other expenses, the lenders, if 
they are traders generally charge six to twelve per cent interest if 
property is pledged, or twelve to eighteen per cent on personal or 
other family security. Such transactions are entered in the lenders’ 
day-book or khata if they are of considerable amount, or if they aro 
for sums of less than £5 (Rs. 50) they are noted on loose slips 
of paper called patéis or yads. Tho personal credit of most poor 
husbandmen extends to £10 (Rs.100). 


Few of the poorer husbandmen reap a harvest sufficient to mcot 
their wants and pay their creditors, and few own carts and pack 
pbullocks wherewith to earn carriage wage or have other means of 
livelihood, Still tho poorest husbandmen, though often in debt, 
manage to support themselves without leaving the district in search 
of work. Military service is seldom sought except among 
Musalméns and Nativo Christians and a few coast Maréthés, 
Bhandaris, and Komirpdiks, When the harvest season is over a 
number of the poorer class of husbandmen find employment in 
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public, local fund, forest, municipal, and other works, in’ making 
and repairing roads and bridges, breaking metal, and gatherin 
myrobalans. Komérpdiks, Halepdiks, and Sidis also work in the ric 
betel and spice gardens of Sirsi, Siddépur, Yelld4pur, Supa, and 
Kumta, the supply of field labour having been lately increased by 
the restrictions placed on wood-ash or kumri cultivation. Till lately 
the cotton presses at Kdérwar and Kumta gave employment to many 
a poor family. But the demand for labour at these presses has of 
late greatly fallen. The Karwar press works for only a short period 
in the year. 

The district yields grain enough for its population. But the better 
kinds of rice, such as débanedli maskati and kagga, which are used 
by the higher classes of Bréhmans, well-to-do Musalméns, and 
Native Christians, come from South Kanara and Maisur. ‘Ihe staple 
food of the lower classes is coarse rice and rdgi. Common rice is 
also brought from South Kanara to a small extent, During the 
rainy season the imports by sea cease and the price of grain rises, 
At the same time some millet or jvdéri comes from Dharwar into the 
parts of the district-above the-Sahyddri hills. The facilities for 
inland traffic are good. Excellent. roads join the chief towns and 
villages, and the rivers, with which the country is intersected, are 
navigable by boats of half # ton to ten tons burden. Except during 
and after the 1876-77 famine, of late years there has seldom been 
any considerable rise in the price of grain, and as local failure of rain. 
ig almost unknown, the poorest, though burdened with debt, rarely 
suffer serious privation. 

Though as a rulea husbandman has current dealings with only one 
creditor, cases in which a borrower is indebted to several creditors are 
not rare. In such cases the creditors do not arrange to share the 
debtor’s property ; each tries to. be before the other in their efforts 
to get what they can out of him, Instances are rare in which money- 
lenders, gaining nothing by imprisoning a debtor, cease to press 
their claims and write off the sum as a bad debt. Creditors seldom 
imprison a debtor except with the object of forcing him to pay. In 
bad cases, when the amount of the debt is small and the debtor is 
unable to pay, creditors sometimes remit the interest wholly or in part. 
Sometimes when a landholder is unable to meet his engagements 
the creditor buys his land fora small sum. Complaints that the 
debtor has been charged a larger amount than he has received are 
said to be rare. In all civil courts measures are said to be taken to 
ensure the service of summonses on the correct party, and debtors 
seldom assert that they are ignorant that a suit has been brought 
against them. So long as the moneylender ia certain that the 
debtor is in good circumstances, he rests satisfied with what he can 
gain from him under fear that the decree will be put in execution. 
But when the debtor is badly off the creditor always insists on 
receiving some property in mortgage, Creditors aro said seldom 
to buy the property of the judgment-debtor at court auction sales, 
It is difficult to say whether property sold in execution of a decree 
does or does not fotch its proper value. The property itself is 
not sold, only the judgment-debtor’s right and interest in the 
property. If it is afterwards found that the debtor has no right 
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to the property the buyer has bought nothing. If, asa member of a 
joint family, the debtor is entitled only toa share of the property, 
the buyer has to sue for a division and in the end may find the share 
worth but littl. Or again the judgment-creditor may find that 
the property is mortgaged nearly or quite to its full value. For 
these reasons the price paid for property sold in execution of 
decrees is often nominal, but trickery in these sales is almost never 
gomplained of. On the whole, though moneylenders are sometimes 
exacting, the borrowers are generally satisfied with their terms, 
Agrarian crime is unknown. 


Land is transferred in one of four ways: Land given up by its 
holder or sold by Government on account of the holder’s failure to 
pay his rent is taken or bought by others; land is sold under the 
orders of the civil court; land is transferred by voluntary sale or 
mortgage ; land on the coast is sometimes given in permanent 
lease called mulgent and also on nadgi or sulgi. Within the last 
few years, especially in Kdérwdér and Ankola, more land has been 
sold than formerly on account of holders failing to pay the 
enhanced assessments recently introduced. A considerable quantity 
of land is yearly sold under the orders of the civil courts. After the 
introduction of the survey, numbers of occupancies were sold in 
axecution of decrees and the sale price of the land was made over to 
judgment-creditors. But where tho lands were held on a mulgent or 

ermanent lease the tenants’ rights were not affected by these sales, 
Transfers by voluntary sale are uncommon, Moneylenders and 
large landholders, Shenvis, Havigs, Habbus, Vdnis, Sasashtkérs, 
Baérdeskars, Navdiyat Musalméns, and Christians, advance money 
on land mortgages. In some cases the mortgaged land is made 
over to the mortgageo ; in others it is kept by the mortgager. The 
former system is called Lhogyddi and the latter toradav, In either 
case all tillage arrangements, the payment of the Government 
assessment, and the disposing of the crops, fall on the party in 
possession of the land. Of tho two varieties of mortgage 
usufructory or bhogyddi mortgages are the commoner. In such 
cases the mortgagee is vested with the solo possession of the land 
for a definite period. At the close of the specified time on payment 
of the mortgage, he should make over the land to the mortgager, 
Tn some cases it is agreed that a portion of the profits should go to 
meet the interest and the rest be deducted from the capital, When 
this stipulation is made the mortgagee is bound to release the land 
at the close of the period specified in the agreement without receiving 
any further payment. 


Land is never mortgaged without a regular writing in which 
the sum for which the estate is mortgaged, the period for 
which it is mortgaged, the rate of interest, and other conditions, are 
entered in detail. In the case of mortgages with posaession the 
rate of interest varies, but itis seldom more than ten or twelve per 
centa year. Ifthe mortgagee has planted trees he is paid ata 
certain fixed rate equal to the oxpense he has incurred. Both 
proprietors and mortgagees let part of their lands to tenants mostly 
on chalgent or yearly leases. The tenant gives a writing obliging 
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himself to pay acertain rent for the year, and in some cases receives 
m counterpart lease called yedurunudi or lévani chit, At the close 
of the season a yearly tenant is liable to be ejected. Long standing 
debts are sometimes recovered by instalments, land being held 
in mortgage as security for the payment of the instalments. 
In such cases no regard is paid to rates of interest, A certain 
arbitrary amount is fixed as interest on the capital for a certain 
time and the sum formed by the addition of the capital and the 
interest is divided into equal or progressive yearly instalments 
payable within a certain number of yoars. Failure to pay entails 
much hardship on the debtor, as the mortgages which in such cases 
are generally simple are very strict. 

The mortgage of land is no new practice in Kénara. In 1848 
Mr, Blane wrote to the Madras Board of Revenue that a great 
number of estates were held on mortgage, the yearly profits 
being taken as interest on the debt and for the gradual discharge 
of the principal. In some cases the mortgago was for a term of 
years, and tho lands were made over to the mortgagee for a time 
which was calculated to be sufficient to pay off the amount borrowed. 
In some the mortgager continued in possession of his own land, 
but with power to the creditor to foreclose the mortgage at a stated 
time if the debt was not paid. In others the owner held his, 
own land as tenant under the mortgagee, or, by a still further 
complication, as sub-renter under the mortgagee’s tenant. Since 
1848 the rise in the price of grain and garden produce, the openins 
of communications, and other local improvements have tended to 
lessen the number of sales, inortgages, and other transfers of land. 


Workmen and husbandmen sometimes raise money by mortgaging 
their labour for a term of years! The rate at which the 


1 The following are translations of four bonds executed in Sirsi : 

(1) Hucha and Chayda, sons of Shivndik, living in Ambdéli hamlet in Shevur 
village of Karur Migni in Sirsi, in favour of hae rs Hegde son of Virappa 
Hegde, resident of Devisur, included in the above village. This day we have 
berrowed from you the sum of £12 (Rs. 120) which we require to meet the expenses 
of Chavda’s marriage, The rate of interest agreed for is Rs. 12 per cent which comea 
to Rs. lid ayear, As we are unable to pay off the principal and its interest, Chavda 
will serve under you as a labourer until the debt is paid. You will supply him with 
food and raiment, and in addition his monthly pay will be Rs.2. You will deduct 
the interest from his pay und the balance will go to pay off the piieelaeee The 
account will be made up at the end of every year, When the whole amount is 
cleared you will give back this document duly endorsed and also discharge Chavda 
frum your service, Executed the 12th of May 1882. 

Witnesses, Signed. ........ 
Signed. ........ 

(2) Ira, ‘imma, and Basappa, sons of Devndik, living in Nirinhalli in Sirei, in. 
favour of Shivrév Hegde, son of Venkappa Hegde, who lives in the same village, 
We have this day borrowed from you Rs,200 for the marriage of one of ua, 
Timma, Twelve per cent interest hus been settled for this amount and we 
have agreed to abide by the conditions mentioned hereunder for the payment of this 
debt. ‘Timma will serve at your place, and the sum of Ra. 36 which you have 
promised to pay him as his lies for 360 days every year will go to pay off the 
interest as well as the principal. Till the whole debt is cleared Timma will 
serve at your place and in case of his absence the rest of us will serve and thug 
we will pay off the whole amount due to you, If any of ua decline to act up to the 
conditions agreed, we hold ourselves fully responsible to make good every sort of loss 
you may incur by our failure, in addition to the payment of interest, Accordingly, 
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pledger’s service is valued depends on his need, his credit, end his 
power of work. To pay a bond of £10 (Rs. 100) by labour, the 
monthly service of a man of fair working power would be valued 
at 4s. (Rs. 2) with or 8s. (Rs. 4) without food and clothing. He 
would thus take four years and two months with food and two 
years and one month without food to repay aloan of £10 (Rs. 100). 
The monthly service of an expert workman would be valued at 8s. 
(Rs.4) a month with and 12s.(Rs.6) without food and clothing, 
These husbandmen and workmen generally mortgage their labour 
to the landlords on whose lands they live, but they not uncommonly 
ledge their services to moniod men of their own or of other villages, 
hen the debtor takes his meals at the creditor’s house he is 
expected to give his whole time to his master’s work. When he 
takes his food at his own house he is allowed three hours in the 
day when he may work for any one he pleases. The moneylender 
has no right to the services of the bondsman’s wife and children, nor 
does he undertake to feed him, house him, or pay any charge for him, 
unless an express stipulation is made in the bond. In exceptional 


for whatever time the principal remains unpaid, we arc bound to pay tho interest. 
jAt the end of every year the account will be made up and roceipt taken from you 
e the amount paid and we will continue to act up te the conditions detailed above. 

hen the whole amount is paid this document willbe taken back from you duly 
endorsed, 

Executed the 24th of May 1881. 

Witnesses, Signed... 0.22005 
Signed. ......65 

(8) Bira, Dydva, and Gurappa, sans of Habler Rira, living in Islur in Sirai, in 
favour of Subaya Hegde, son of Krishna Hegde, living in Chippige in Sirsi, We 
have this day burrowed from you Rs, 60 required for the marriage of one of us Dydva, 
We are not in a position to pay back this amount to you, but in its place 
agree to the following conditions: One of us three will properly serve at your place 
and the aum of Rs.14, the salary agreed, will go towards the payment of the 
le amount and this service will continue till the whole amount is paid, Then 

is document will be taken back from you duly endorsed, If without any 
reasonable cause the service is denied any day contrary to the conditions of this 
contract, we agree to pay you in one lump sum the amount that may remain 
unpaid till that day, together with interest at 25 per cent which will be calculated 
on the amount then due, This bond will then be taken back duly endorsed. As 
we have promised to pay off the debt by service, the reeponsibility of answering you 
rests with all three of us, should we by acting contrary to the conditions of this 

gemont break our faith with you. This bond is executed with our full consent 

is day the 8rd of June 1881. 

‘Witnesses, Signed. .... eee 
Signed .... e+ 05 

(4) Shanna bin Malla Halayar, living in Happige in the Kalguni village of Karur in 
Sirsi, in favour of Narnabhatta son of Shankarbhatta, also living in pies On 
‘this day 1 have borrowed from you Rs. 100 for my marriage. IT am unable to pay 
this amount in alumpsum as I have no othor assistance. I have therefore agreed 
‘before these persons to pay off this amount by service, My monthly pay will be 
one rupee, and you will also give me every yeara blanket, a waistcloth tive yards long, 
and a headscarf three yards long, and for the use of my wife a robe and two bodices, 
Both of us will work at your place. My pay will go towards the clearing of the 
debt, Ji before the debt is cleared we keep away from your service and attend 
some one else, we will undergo the punishment awarded to us by the Sirkar for 
our failure to abide by the conditions of this contract, and after the punishment is 
undergone, we will labour at your place and thus clear off the debt. Also we will not 
conduct ourselves contrary to the conditions mentioned ahove, This service bond is 
executed with my pleasure and consent, this day the 1ith of October 1881, 

Witnesses, Signed... cece 

Signed... ...05s 
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cases where the bondsman is very needy, the creditor supplies his 
ordinary wants. The master has no power to transfer his right over 
the bondsman, except with the bondsman’s consent. If the labourer 
refuses to serve his master during the term of his engagement, the 
master has no legal redress. The civil courts do not help the 
master in enforcing his labourer’s services even in cases of written 
bonds. Labour is seldom pledged except by men of tho lower classes, 
Holayars, Mhars, Mukris, Dhivars, Parvars, Chchalvddis, Agers, 
Dheds, Hulsvars, Kengaérs, Kusals, Korérs, Buttals, Bellers, and 
Hatgars, who are forced to borrow to meet marriage expenses, About 
twenty labour bonds were brought for registration in the Sirsi and 
Siddapur sub-divisions in the year 1880. 


Labour is pledged chiefly for household work and for work in 
rice fields. In spice gardens poor Havig womon, in return for 
food and clothing, serve in the households of Havigs, doing house 
work and helping to water the garden. Men of the degraded castes 
who pledge their Jabour genorally livo in the gardens of their 
protectors or on the ottskirts of towns or villages in small bamboo 
and palm-leaf huts. 


In 1800, the yearly wagos of hired male servants who were: 
generally engaged by the year were £2 8s, (Rs. 24), bosides 
three meals a day and once a year a blanket and a handkerchief. 
The women, who wore hired by the day, were paid about three 

ounds (14 shers) of rough rice and about 14d. (1 anna) aday in cash.) 
The money wage of both skilled and unskilled labour has risen 
considerably during the fifty-cight years ending 1881, From 1824 
to 1859 the monthly wages of a palanquin-boarer or hamdl were 
lls. 8d. (Rs. 53), and of an ordinary unskilled labourer from 
6s. 8d. to 7s. Gd. (Rs. 3$-Rs. 33). The monthly wages of a 
carpenter or skilled labourer varied during the same thirty-six years 
from J1s, 3d. to 15s, (Rs.5$-Rs. 74). During the next four years 
(1860-1863) the monthly wages of a hamél or palanquin-bearor 
remained at 15s, (Rs, 74), and of an ordinary unskilled labourer at 
11s. 3d, (Rs. 5$); but carpenter’s wages nearly doubled varying from 
£1 2s. Gd. to £1 10s. (Rs. 114-Rs.15). During the last sixteen 
years (1864-1880), both skillod and unskilled labourers have been 
paid by the day, the skilled labourer getting one shilling to two 
shillings and the Lamdl or palanquin-bearer 6d. to 9d. The ordinary 
unskilled labourer’s wages have varied considerably during these 
sixteen years. For the first two years ho was paid 6d. (4 ans.) a day, 
during the next seven years his wages rose to 63d. (44 ans.), from 
1878 to 1875 they were between 44d. and 91. (3 ans, and 6ans.), during 
the next two years they varied from 43d. to 12d. (3-8 ans.), and 
from 1878 to 1880 they were between 3}d. and 9d. (24-6 ans.). 


At present (1882), the ordinary day wages of unskilled workmen 
are, for men 44d, to 9d. (3-6 ans.), for women 8d. to 44d. (2-3 ans.), 


eee 


1 Buchanan’s Mysor, IIT. 226. Kanara weights and measures differ so widely in 
each sub-division, even in many of tho petty divisions, that English equivalents of 
shere, mans, and khandis are offered with much hesitation, At the best they are not 
more than approximately correct, 
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and for children 14d. to 8d. (1-2 aus.). Twenty years ago the rates 
were 3d. (2ans.) for a man, 2}d. (14 ans.) for a woman, and 1d. 
(1 anna) for a boy or girl. The workmen employed in the Kérwér 
cotton presses are paid, 7$d. to 63d. (5-44 ans.) fora man, 43d, to 39d, 
(8-24 ans.) for a woman, 3d. (2 ans.) for a boy, and 24d. (14 ans.) for 
agirl, Tho monthly wages of a mason vary from £2 8s. 9d. (Re, 243) 
in Kérwér to £1 10s. (Rs. 15) in Kumta and Sirsi; those of 
a carpenter from £2 89, 9d. (Rs.248) in Karwar to £1 17s. 6d. 
(Rs. 18?) in Sirsi and £1 10s. (Rs.15) in Kumta; and those 
of a blacksmith from £2 8s. 9d, (Rs. 242) in Karwar to £2 52. 
(Rs. 224) in Sirsi and £1 10s, (Rs. 15) in Kumta, All day-workers 
are sometimes and field labourers are genorally paid in grain. Wages 
are paid daily, weekly, fortnightly, or monthly according to 
circumstances. 


Of late years the position of day-labourers has been improved by 
the demand for labour in the public works and forest departments 
and by the spread of tillage. No special classes of day-labourers 
save money. Savings are generally spent in buying clothes or in 
making ornaments for women and childrens A large number of 
workmen spend part of their income on liquor, Mhdrs, Dheds, and 
Chémbhars being excessively fond of drimk. ‘Tho service of women 
and children is specially required in the fields during four seasons 
in the yoar, for weeding and transplanting in June and July, for 
harvesting in October and November, for watching in November 
and December, and for rice-husking betweeu January and March, 
Ait other times they are employed on the roads and other public 
works. In spite of the increase in the supply which has followed 
the restrictions on wood-ash or kumri tillage, the local demand for 
unskilled labour is in excess of the supply. Itis met by outsiders 
from Goa, Ratnagiri, South Kanara, and Malabéy. 


Yearly price details, with the exception of the rates for 1828 and 
for 1832, are available for the fifty-nine years onding 1882, During 
these fifty-nine years the rupee price of rico of the second sort, 
which is the staple grain of the district, variod from fourteen pounds 
in 1864 to sixty-four pounds in 1842 and averaged forty pounds. 
The whole fifty-nine years may be divided into seven periods, In 
the first poriod of eighteen years (1824-1841), in which figures for 
1828 and 1832 are not availablo, the prices averaged fifty ponnds, 
the lowest being fifty-eight pounds in 1829 and 1880 and the 
highest forty-two in 1826. The second period of three years (1842- 
1844) with an average price of sixty-two pounds the rupec, was a 
time of very cheap grain, sixty-four pounds in 1842 being the 
lowest and fifty-nine pounds in 1843 tho highest. ‘The third period 
of twelve years (1845-1856), with an avorage of fifty-one pounds 
was one of moderate prices, the highest being forty pounds in 1856 
and the lowest sixty pounds in 1851 and 1852. Prices rose high 
in the fourth poriod of seven years (1857-1863) with thirty-three 
pounds the lowest in 1857 and 1858 and twenty-five the highest in 
1868 and an average of thirty pounds. In the fifth period of six 
years (1864-1869) with an average of seventeen pounds, there was 
a further rise with twenty-two pounds the lowest in 1868 and 
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fourteen the highest in 1864. In the sixth period of eight years 
(1870-1877) with an average of twenty-six pounds, prices were 
Jower than in the fifth period, but they were still high with thirty 
pounds the lowest in 1875 and twenty-two pounds the highest in 
1877. During the seventh period of five years (1878-1882) prices 
remained high, the average being twenty pounds; in the first two 
years they rose from eighteen pounds m 1878 to seventeen in 
1879; they then fell to twenty pounds in 1880 and to twenty-four in 
1881 and 1882, ‘The details are: 


Kdnara Grain Prices, 1824-1881, 


SECOND 
PERIOD, 


First PeRiop. 


PRODUCE. 


Rice, Ist Sort... 
Rico, 2nd Sort... 


PRODUCE. 


Rice, 1st Bort. 
Rice, 2nd Sort 
Ragl 

Whent 

Pulse 


Though convictions for using false weights and measures are 
unknown, weights and measures are perhaps less uniform in Kanara 
than in any part of the Bombay Presidency. Each sub-division and 
many petty divisions have their own weights and measures. 


Precious stones and pearls are not sold by weight jin Kanara, 
Small pearls are sold by tho Iaddi or string of twenty-five to 
150. Large pearls and other precious stones are sold singly. 
Gold and silver are sold by small weights which vary in different 
places. Two sots of weights arecommon, One table is, six grains of 
rice one gunji or abrus seed, six gunjis one anna, and sixteen annas 
one fola, The other table is, six grains of rice one gunji or abrus seed, 
twenty-eight gunjis ono vartuk, and 32 vartuks one tola. In some 
places a slight variation occurs in the first sot of weights and a 
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manjuti, which is equal in woight to two gunjis, is sometimes added 
to the table. Goa goldsmiths use weights of their own which are 
similar to those in use in the Konkan. These are, six grains of rice 
one gunji, eight gunjis one miésa, and twelve mdads one tola.t The 
tola is generally represented by the standard rupeo which weighs 
four gunjis less than the real tola of ninety-six gunjis, Twenty 
such tolds in Karwar aud twenty-four in other places make ono sher. 


The weights in uso for copper, brass, tin, lead, iron, and steel 
are, In Karwdér Kumta and Haliydl, twenty tolés one sher, two 
shers or forty tolés one rattal or English pound, twenty-eight 
ratials one man, and twenty mans one khandi, In Hondvar Yellépur 
and Ankola, the table is twenty-four folds one sher, six shers one 
panch-sher, two pdnch-shers one dhada, four dhaddés one mean, and 
twenty mans one khandi, In Siddépur a similar table is current, 
but the péneh-sher is omitted and the dhada is only twelve shers, 
In Sirsi the corresponding weights are, twenty-four folds one 
sher, 244 shers one addisher, two addishers one pdnch-sher, two 
pdnch-shers one dhada, four dhadds one man, and twenty mans one 
khandi, In the petty division of Bhatkal the weights are twenty- 
four tolds one sher, 114 shers and four tolds one dhada, four dhadda 
one man, and twenty mans ono khundi; in Mundgod twonty tolds 
one sher, 124 shers one dhada, four dhadds one man, eight mans 
one heru, and 24 herus one khandi; and in Supa twenty ftolis 
one shor, 6} shers one pdnch-sher and 2. pdach-shers one dhada. Coffee 
and cotton, spices and condiments, butter and clarified butter, sugar 
and molasses, sandalwood and ebony, hides and horns, dates and 
almonds, beef and mutton, and betelnuts are also in each sub-division 
and petty division sold according tothe weights used in the sale of 
the less precious motals. Gunpowder and shot are sold by the ponnd 
of forty folds, At tho sub-divisional head-quarters charcoal and 
firewood are weighed and sold by English pounds, quarters or mana, 
hundredweights, and tons, In other places firewood is sold by tho 
head or cart load, 


Two kinds of capacity measures are in uso in Kanara, one for 
grain, the other for liquids. The grain measures are, for K4érwér 
and Ankola, thirty-two tolds ono diva, six divds one kudav, twenty 
kudavs one khandi, and twenty khandis ono kumb; for Kumta 
and Hondvar, nine tolds one solge, two solges one arval, two arvals 
one sidde, two siddes one sher, threo shers one kudav, fourteen 
kudavs one mudi, twenty kudavs one khandi, and forty-two mudis 
one korji”; for Haliyél ninety-six tolds ono sher, two shers one padi, 
two padis one chitte, sixteen chittes one vakkal, two vakkals one 
heru, and ten herus ono khandi; for Yollépur ninoty-six tolis one 
sher, two shers one piv, two pédus one chitle, two chittes one kolga, 
and twenty kolgds one khandi ; for Sirsi_ ninety-six tolds one sher, 
four shers one kolga, twenty kolgds ono khandi, and twenty khandis 


1 Goldsmiths’ weights are pencealy. small round, square, or eight-cornered pieces 
of porcelain or of brass or bell-metal, 

*In Hontvar and Kumta 100 mudis of unhusked rice are considered equal to forty- 
two of husked rice. 
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one hire or big khandi; for Siddéipur thirty-six tolds one sidde, 
two siddes one kolga, and twonty kolgds one chitni-khandi; for 
the petty division of Bhatkal twenty-eight tolis one sidde, four 
siddes one hdne, two hanes one kolya, five kolgds one kalshi, and four 
kalshis one mudi or khandga; and tor the petty division of Mundgod 
140 tolds one piv, two pivs one chitte, thirty-two chittes one 
andge, two andyes one heru, and four herus one khandi, Vigqnid. 
measures are the same for milk, oil, palm-jnice and sugarcane-juice. 
The table current in Karwar is four tolds one navting, eight navtdngs 
one sher, tenshers one dhada, and four dhadds one man; that in Ankola 
is thirty-three tolds one siddc, four siddes one chembu, and sixty- 
seven siddes one hdne ; that in Kumta is twenty-four tolds one sher, 
six shers one pdnch-sher, and two pinch-shers one dhada; in Hondvar 
thirty-six tolds one sher, four shers one pdnch-sher, eight pinch-shers 
one man, and two mans one Addu; in Haliydl, twenty tolds one sher, 
three shers one chembu, and sixteen chembus one man; in Yell4pur, 
forty tolds one rattal, three rattals one chembu, and sixteen chembus 
one man ; in Sirsi twenty-four tolds ono sher, twelve shers one dhada, 
four dhadés one man, and twenty mans one khandi; in Siddd&pur 
there is but one measure of twenty-four tolde called a sher; in Bhatkal 
twenty-eight tolis one sidde, four siddes one hdne, and ten hanes 
one man; and in Mimdgod twenty tolis one sher, 12} shere one 
dhade, four dhades one man, eight mans one herw or naga, and 24 
herus oy nagas one khandi, In Supa the same grain and liquid 
measures are current as in Haliydl. 


Cotton and woollen cloth, silks and brocades, and tape are sold by 
the yard. Waistcloths, women’s robes, and women’s bodice cloths are 
sold singly or in pairs, Bamboos, cowdung cakes, betel leaves, matted 
cocoa leaves or zéps, hewn stones, sugarcanes, fruit, and fish, and 
bricks and tiles are sold by number. Grass and hay are sold by the 
hundred bundles or pulis, Firewood, except at sub-divisional head. 
quarters, is sold by the head or cart load. Bamboo matting is 
measured by the surface and sold by tho cubit. Rough hewn stones, 
granite rubble and sand gravel and earth are sold by the brass of 100 
cubic feet, Coir rope is sold by the bundle of 100 cubit lengths. 
Timber is measured according to the following table, 14 inches 
one visva, twenty visuds one vds, five visas one quarter, and four 
quarters ono khandi, Lime is sold by capacity measures of twenty 
kudavs one khandi, and twenty khandis one kumb, 
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Its seaboard of seventy-six miles, its large estuaries and navigable 
rivers and backwaters, and the easiness of some of its hill-passes have 
in all times of settled government attracted a considerable trade to 
the Kanara coast. The chief rivers of the district, the Kélinadi 
which is navigable for twenty miles as far as Kadra, the Gangdvali 
for fifteen miles as far as Gundballa, the Tadri for fifteen miles as 
far as Uppinpatna, and the Shirdvati for seventeen miles as far as 
Gersappa, which have all large estuaries and ports near their 
mouths, give much facility for inland traffic by small boats of one 
to nine tons. Besides along the rivers, from very early times, the 
éloth and iron of the inland districts, and the local pepper betelnut 
sugar and sandalwood probably caine in head-loads and on bullock 
and ass back down the Anshi, the Kaiga, the Arbail, the Devimani, 
the Gersappa, and other Sahyddri passes. No trace or tradition 
remains of early Hindu roads or hill-passes. During the second 
half of the eighteenth century, Haidar paved some of the hill-passes 
with laterite and granite and cleared some foot-paths through the 
forests. Traces of these foot-paths, which are known as Haidar’s 
Paths, remain near the Bingi and Kadra hills, and at Kadvad, Sada- 
shivgad, and Mirjén. When, after the fall of Seringéptam (1799) 
the district came into the possession of the English, there were no 
made roads except foot-paths connecting the chief towns. The hill- 
passes were rugeed and impracticable, those chiefly used penne the 
Tinai, the Anshi, the Kaiga, the Arbail, the Devimani, and the 
Gersappa.! 


Since the English conquest communications have been greatly 
improved. New high roads have been built and hill-passes opened 
joining the district with thc Bombay Karnétak, the Nizdm’s 
dominions, Belléri, and Maisur. There are seventeen chicf passes, 
two in Karwar, the Gopshitta and Kaiga ; two in Hontvar, Hogevadi 
and Gundil-katta; six in Supa, Tinai, Kuveshi, Diggi, Kundal, 
Dhokarpa, and Anshi; two in Yelldépur, Ganeshgudi and Arbail ; 


1 Daring the British operations in support of the Peshwa in 1802, six 12-poundera 
with military stores and provisions were moved from Goa to Haliyal across the Tinai 
ass, When the pass was opened and repaired. Duke of Wellington's Despatches India, 
II, 382, 383, 586. Salted provisions, spirit kegs, and rice were often taken from 
Goa by the Tinai pass for the troops then in North Kanara. Ditto, 531-38. Troops from 
Mangalor were moved to Haliy4l by the Arbail pass in January 1803. Ditto, 549, 
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four in Sirsi, Vadi, Devimani, Nilkund, and Dodamani; and one in 
Siddaépur, ees Of these seventeen passes the three most 
important are the Arbail in Yellipur, the Devimani in Sirsi, and 
the Gersappa in Siddapur,} 

Of the two Kaérwdr passes the Gopshitta lies twelve miles 
north-east of Kdérwér. and joins Kadra with Saddshivgad, The 
Kaiga pass, about twenty miles cast of Karwar, is crossed by 
the Karwar-Yellépur road and is not yet wholly passable by carta, 
Of the two Hondvar hill-passes, the Hogevadi, twenty-two south- 
east of Hondvar, and the Gundil-katta, fifteon miles south-east 
of Hondvar, are the southmost Sahyddri passes with bullock- 
tracks leading into Maisur; they are seldom used. Of the six 
Supa passes the Tinai, thirty miles north-west of Supa and twenty- 
one miles long; the Kuveshi, fifteen miles north-west of Supa 
and thirteen miles long; the Diggi, seventeen miles west of Supa 
and eighteen miles long; the Kundal, twenty-two miles south- 
west of Supa and seven miles long ; and the Dhokarpa, twenty-five 
miles north of Kérwérand six miles long, are in the west of 
Supa, and all meetthe Kadra-Beleaum road by the Anshi pass. 
These are bullock-tracks, all leading into Portuguese territory, 
and are chicfly used for the inport of cheap salt and salted food 
from Goa into Supa.and other adjoining British districts above th 
Sahyddris. The Anshi, about twenty-five miles south-west of Supa, 
is crossed by the Kadra-Belgaum road. Of the two Yellépur hillé 
passes the Ganeshgudi hill-pass which lics nine miles west of Yell4- 
pur is crossed by the Yellipur-Kadra road. The Arbail lies twelve 
miles south of Yellapur, and over it runs the metalled and bridged 
Kérwér-Dhérwar road. from cightcen to twenty-four fect broad. 
Of the four Sirsi passes, the Vadi pass, about twenty-four miles west 
of Sirsi, has a road thirty-two miles long from Sirsi to Hillur, not 
practicable for carts.” ‘he Devimani lics twenty-one miles south of 
Sirsi and seventeen east of Kumta, and is crossed by the metalled 
and bridged Kumta-Dharwar road which is eightecn to twenty-four 
feet broad. The Nilkund hill-pass, about sixteen miles west of Sirsi, 
has a cart-road up to the foot of the pass from Kumta to Amadalli 
on the Dhérwadr-Kumta road. The Dodamani hill-pass, about thirty 
miles west of Sirsi, has a bullock-track cighteen miles long from 
Bilgi to Mankibail, where it joins the Nilkund road. The Gersappa 
hill-pass in Sidddpur lies about fifteen miles south-west of Siddépur, 
and is crossed by a metalled road from the port of Gersappa to 
Talguppa in Maisur. 

There are four main lines of roads, beginning from the north, the 
Kaédra-Belgaum road by Supa and the Anshi pass, fifty-two miles 
long ; the Kérw4r-Dhdrwar road by Yell4pur and the Arbail pass, 
74% miles long ; the Kumta-Dharwar road by Sirsi and the Devimani 
pass, 783 miles long ; and the Ankola-Belki coast road, about seventy- 
three miles long. The Kadra-Belgaum road by Supa, Haliyél, and 
the Anshi pass, fifty-two miles long, leads into Belgaum at Shetona. 
It is murwmed or trap-gravelled, partially bridged, aud during the 


1 Details of these hill-passes are given under Places of Interest. 
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fair season is passable by carts. During the rains when the numerous 
branches of the Kélinadi overflow their banks, communication is kept 
up by temporary bamboo and wood foot-bridges. The road passes 
through beautiful forest and hill scenery. Besides a district bunga- 
low at Haliyal and a travellers’ bungalow at Supa, it has a number 
of rest-houses or dharmshdlis at convenient distances. The KarwAr- 
Dharwar road by Yelldpur and the Arbail pass, 74} miles long 
and eighteen to twenty-four feet broad, mects the Dharwar frontier 
at ‘Sangtikop. The road is bridged and metalled throughout with 
schist granite and gneiss. About £127,830 (Rs. 12,78,300) were spent 
in making the first cighteen miles from Kérwdr and in widening 
the rest. Its yearly repairs cost about £3300 (Rs. 33,000), It has 
five travellers’ bungalows, beginning from Karwar one each at 
Kérwar, Sanksal, Arbail, Yellapur, and Kirvatti. The Kumta- 
Dharwar road by Sirsi and the Devimani pass, with a length of 
783 miles and a breadth of twenty to twenty-four feet, meets the 
Dharwar frontier at Yergatti or Ergati. Execpt for the first four 
wiiles and a half from Kumta, the road is metalled throughout 
with granite and schist. It is also bridged except at Devgi three 
miles from Kumta, where the Tadri is crossed’ by ferry boats, It 

as eight travellers’ bungalows, beginning from Kumta one each 
ott Kumta, Katgal, Devimani, Sampkand, Sirsi, Ekambi, Palla, and 
Mundgod. ‘The outlay in making the road is not recorded ; its yearly 
repairs amount to about £3400 (Rs. 384,000). The Ankola-Belki road 
is a coast cart-road seventy-three miles long. It has five travellers’ 
bungalows, beginning from the north one each at Ankola, Gokarn, 
Mirjan, Honévar, and Murdeshvar.,: In addition to these trunk-roads 
many branch lines have been made of which the following may be 


noticed. The Kumta-Dhaérwar road has been joined by eight branch _ 


lines : Beginning from the Dhdrw4r frontier, at Mundgod, by the 
Mundgod-Yellépur road twenty-five miles long ; at Palla, by the 
bridged and metalled Palla-Bankdpur road of two miles made at a 
cost of £75 (Rs. 750); at Ekambi, by the bridged and metalled 
Ekambi-Samasgi road of six miles; at Sirsi by three roads, the 
bridged unmetalled Sirsi-Banavadsi road of fourtcen miles with a 
travellers’ bungalow at Banavasi, the Sirsi-Yelldpur local fund fair 
weather road neither bridged nor metalled of thirty miles, and the 
Sirsi-Kodkani local fund road temporarily bridged and unmetalled 
of thirty-three miles with a travellers’ bungalow at Siddépur and at 
Kodkani; at Sampkand, by the Sampkand-Kumta road through the 
Nilkund pass, unmetalled, partially bridged and partially passable 
for carts, of thirty-one miles with a travellers’ bungalow at Santgal ; 
and at Katgal by the schist-metalled Katgal-Uppinpattan road, a 
mile long and connecting the main line with Uppinpattan, the 
highest navigable point on the Tadri river. 

he Kérwar-Dharwar road is joined by seven branch lines: Begin- 
ning from the Dharwar frontier, it is joined at Yellépur by four 
branch roads, the unmetalled and temporarily bridged Yellépur- 
Bank&pur cart-road of about twenty-nine miles with an iron bridge 
at Siddlegundi built at a cost of about £7500 (Rs. 75,000); the 
Yellépur-Kaiga bridged cart-road of about fifty-four miles, which, 
built at a cost of about £34,500 (Rs, 8,45,000), was abandoned as a 
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Provincial road and has been completed (1882) at a cost of about: 
£1600 (Rs.16,000) and is maintained from local funds ; the Yellapur- 
Barballi fair weather road by Ganeshgudi of eighteen miles ; 
and the Yellépur-Haliysl temporarily bridged fair weather road of 
thirty miles with three masonry bridges built at a cost of about 
£6000 (Rs. 60,000) ; at Hebbul, two miles south of Sunksdl, by the 
Hebbul-Sénikatta unmetalled and bridged road of about eighteqn 
miles leading to the mouth of the Tadri ; at Agsur, about eight miles. 
west of Hebbul, by the Agsur-Sirsi temporarily bridged and trap- 
gravelled or murumed road, about forty-three miles long and 
passable for carts thirty-three miles froin Sirsi to the steep top of. 
the Vadi pass; and at Balliguli, about six miles west of Agsur, by the 
unmetalled Agsur-Ankola roud, of two miles. The Kadra-Belgaum 
road is met by four branch roads and four passes: Beginning from 
the Dharwar frontier, at Haliyal by three roads, the Kalghatgi. 
Haliydl fair weather road of fourteen miles; the Haliydél-Dharwér 
bridged and unmetalled road of four miles; and the Haliyél- 
Belgaum bridged and unmetalled road of nine miles to Lingammat 
built at a cost of abowt £5140 (Rs. 51,400); and at Supa by the 
partially bridged fair weather forest road of about twenty-four 
miles. The four hill-passes connected with the Kadra-Belgaum 
road are, the Kuveshi of thirteen miles, the Digi of eightcen, the 
Kundal of seven, and the Dhokarpa of six. All of them are bullock 
tracks joining the Kadra-Belyaum road with Goa territory. 

Besides these branch roads, there are five lines unconnected with 
any of the trunk roads, The Gersappa-Talgappa road of about 
twenty-five miles leads by the well-known Kodkani falis to Talgappa 
on the Maisur frontier. ‘the road is unmetalled but bridged mostly 
with temporary wooden bridges. It has a travellers’ bungalow at 
Kodkani. The road was built in 1854 at a cost of about £7850 
(Rs. 78,500). Both the Siddépur-Maisur road of five niles bridged 
but not metalled, and the Banavasi-Maisur fair weather road of four 
miles, lead into Maisur. The Konay-Kodibdég bridged and metalled 
road of two miles, is an extension of the Kérwér-Dhaérwér road ; 
and the Usoda-Tinai fair-weather road by Jagalbet, of four miles, 
joins the Supa-Haliyal road with the Tinai bill-pass. 

Of thirteen toll-bars cight are on Provincial and five are on Local 
Fund roads. Of the eight Provincial toll-bars three are on the 
Karwaér-Dhérwar road by the Arbail pass, one cach at Amadalli, 
Sunksél, and Yellépur; three on the Kumta-Dhaérwér road by the 
Devimani pass, one each at Ekambi, Nilikeni, and Kamanguli ; one 
on the Gersappa-Talgappa road by the Gersappa pass at Malemane ; 
and one on the Dharwdr-Tinaighdt road by Supa and Haliyél at 
Tinai. Of the five local fund toll-bars two are on the Sanksal- 
Kumta road, one cach at Gundballa and Bargi ; one on the Sirsi- 
Kuinta road by the Nilkund pass at Santgal; aud two on the Sid- 
dapur-Kodkani road, one each at Sidddpur and Killer. The toll 
revenue amounted to about £5180 (Rs. 51,800) in 1882 against 
£5250 (Rs. 52,500) in 1881, that is a fall of about £70, the 
Provincial receipts in 1882 being £4850 (Rs, 48,500) against £4815 
(Rs. 48,150) in 1881, and the local fund receipts to £330 (Rs. 3800) 
against £435 (Rs, 4350), 
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Of ten bridges built over creeks and rivers, the Handimadi wood 
bridge on the Kérwdér-Dhdrwar road by the Arbail pass, has laterite 
per and seven spans of thirty feet each. It was built in 1874 from 

rovincial funds at a cost of £3040 (Rs. 30,400), The Anegundi 
wood bridge on the Kumta-Dhérwar road has granite piers and 
three spans of about thirty-three feet each. It was built in 1879 
from Provincial funds at a cost of about £3600 (Rs. 86,000). The 
Benihalla wood bridge on the Kumta-Dhdrwér road has masonry 
per and five spans of thirty-three feet cach. It was built in 1883 

rom Provincial funds at a cost of £2825 (Rs. 28,250). The Konay 
iron girder bridge over the Konay stream on the wharf-road in 
Karwar has iron piers and two spans of forty feet each. It was 
built in 1864 from Provincial funds at a cost of £6768 (Rs. 67,630). 
The Hattikeri iron bridge over the Belikeri creek in Ankola has 
‘granite piers and four spans, two of forty-two and two of fifty-four 

eet, It was built in 1874 from Provincial funds at a cost of £3439 
(Rs. 34,390), The Tattihalla brick-arched bridge on the Haliyédl- 
Belgaum road has granite abutments and three spans, one of sixty and 
two of twenty-five feet cach. It was built in 1875 from forest and 
Provincial funds at a cost of £2239 (Rs. 22,890), The Birchi wood 
bridge on the Haliyél-Supa road has masonry piers and four spans 
of about thirty-seven fect each. It was built im 1882 from Provincial 
and forest funds at a cost of £2347 (Rs. 28,470). The second Tattihalla 
granite-arched bridge on the Haliyal-Yellapur road has three spans 
of forty fect cach. It was built from forest and Provincial funds 
ata cost of £3563 (Rs. 35,630), The Sidlegundi iron latice-girder 
bridge on the Yell4pur-Bankapur road has granite picrs and three 
spans, one of eighty-five fect and two of twenty fcet each. It was 
built in 1872 from Provincial funds at a cost of £7535 (Rs. 75,350). 
‘The Bedti wood bridge on the Yellépur-Sirsi road has granite piers 
and ten spans of thirty-five fect each. It was built in 1879 from 
forest and Provincial funds at a cost of £2607 (Rs. 26,070). 

Kanara is comparatively well supplied with accommodation for 
travellers, having twenty-four travellers’ and three district bungalows 
and forty-cight rest-houses or dharmshilds, Of the twenty-four 
travellers’ bungalows sixteen are Provincial and eight local fund, 
and eleven are in the coast and thirteen in the upland sub-divisions. 
‘One travellers’ bungalow at Kérwér is Provincial; of the three in 
Ankola, the one at Sunksél is Provincial and those at Ankola 
and Gundbala are local fund ; of the five in Kumta, those at Kumta 
and Katgal are Provincial and those at Santgal, Gokarn, and 
Mirjan are local fund ; of the two in Hondvar, at Hondvar and 
Murdeshvar, both are local fund ; the one at Konadi in Supa is Pro- 
vincial ; of the five in Yellépur, at YellApur, Arbail, Kirvatti, Palla, 
and Mundgod, all are Provincial; of the five in Sirsi, at Sirsi, 
Devimani, Sampkand, Ekambi, and Banavasi, all are Provincial ; 
and of the two in Sidddpur, at Sidddpur and Kodkani, both are 
local fund. Of these twenty-four bungalows seven are of the first 
class, at Kérwdr, Kumta, Santgal, Hondvar, Yelldpur, Sirsi, and 
Kodkani. The first class bungalows are well supplied with tables, 
cots, chairs, and crockery, and charge a daily fee of 28. (Re. 1). 
The remaining seventeen are second class bungalows. They are 
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supplied though less completely with the same articles as the first 
class bungalows and charge a daily fee of 1s. (8 ans), The Karwar 
Provincial first class bungalow, at the village of Baitkul on the 
Karwar- Dharwar road, was built in 1865 at a cost of £995 (Rs.9950). 
It is a laterite-built bungalow with a tiled roof and has three large 
rooms, two dressing-rooms, and three bath-rooms, with out-houses. 
Of the three Ankola bungalows the Sunksdél Provincial bungalow’ 
on the Ka4rwdér-Dhdrwar road was built from local funds in 1868 at-a 
cost of £93 (Rs, 980). It ismud-walled, tile-roofed, and hastwo roorns, 
verandas, and out-houses. The Ankola local fund bungalow on the 
Ankola-Kumta road was built in 1338 at a cost of £13 (Rs. 130). Tt 
is mud-walled, thatch-roofed, and has two rooms and out-houses, 
The Gundbala local fund bungalow on the Hiregutti-Hebul road 
was built in 1828 at a cost of £18 (Rs.180). It is mud-walled and 
tile-roofed and has two rooms with out-houses. Of the five Kumta 
bungalows the Kumta first class Provincial bungalow, at the village 
of Hali-Hervatti on the Kumta-Dharwar road, was built in 1846 
at a cost of £194 (Rs. 1940) and was repaired in 1871 from local 
funds at a cost of £19 (Rs..190). It is laterite-built and tile- 
roofed, and has two rooms with out-houses, The Katgal Pony 
bungalow on the Kumta-Dhdrwaér road was built in 1855 at a co 

of £91 (Rs. 910). It is mud-walled and thatch-roofed, and has two 
rooms and out-houses, The Santgal first class local fund bungalow 
on the Kumta-Sirsi road through the Nilkund pass was built in 
1842 at a cost of £51 (Rs, 510) and repaired in 1873 from local 
funds at a cost of £50 (Rs. 500). It is mud-walled and tile-roofed, 
and has four rooms and out-houses. The Gokarn local fund bunga- 
low on the coast bridle road was built in 1825 at a cost of £43 
(Rs. 430). It is mud-walled and thatch-roofed, and has three rooms 
with out-houses. ‘I'he Mirjan local fund bungalow on the Ankola- 
Belki coast road was built in 1834 at a cost of £10 (Rs, 100), 
and repaired in 1878 from local funds, at a cost of £60 (Rs. 600). 
It is mud-walled and tile-roofed, and has three rooms with out. 
houses. Of the Hondvar bungalows the Hondvar first class local 
fund bungalow on the Ankola-Belki coast road was built in 1846 
from local funds at a cost of £208 (Rs. 2080). It is laterite-built 
and tile-roofed, and has six rooms and out-houses. At Murdeshvar 
a small mud-walled building is used as a travellers’ bungalow for 
which no fees are charged. It is maintained by local funds. The 
Supa Provincial bungalow, at the village of Konadi near Supa on 
the Kadra-Belgaum road by the Anshi pass, was built in 1872 from 
local funds at a cost of £100 (Rs. 1000). It is brick-built and 
tile-roofed, and has one large room .and out-houses. Of the five 
Yellaépur bungalows the Yellapur first class Provincial bungalow: 
onthe Kaérwar-Dhérwér road by the Arbail pass was built in 
1868 from Imperial and local funds at a cost of £918 (Rs. 9180). 
It is brick-built and tile-roofed, and has four rooms and out-houses. 
The Arbail Provincial bungalow on the Karwadr-Dhd4rwar road 
was built in 1868 from local funds at a cost of £102 (Rs. 1020). 
It is mud-walled and thatch-roofed, and has one room, veranda, 
and out-houses, The Kirvatti Provincial bungalow on the K4érwar- 
Dhérwér road was built in 1868 at a cost of £99 (Rs. 990), and 
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repaired in 1870 at a cost of £57 (Rs. 570), both from local funds. 
It is laterite-built and tile-roofed and has two rooms and out-houses. 
The Palla Provincial bungalow on the Kumta-Dharwér road was 
built in 1824 at a cost of £22 (Rs. 220). It is brick-walled and 
thatch-roofed, and has two rooms and out-houses. The Mundgod 
Provincial bungalow on the Kuinta-Dhdérwar road was built in 1855 

t a cost of £70 (Rs. 700). It is brick-walled and thatch-roofed, and 
hals two rooms and out-houses. Of the five Sirsi bungalows the Sirsi 
first class Provincial bungalow on the Kumta-Dharwér road was 
built in 1548 at a cost of £261 (Rs, 2610). It is laterite-built and 
tile-roofed, and has two rooms and out-houses. The Devimani 
Provincial bungalow on the Kumta-Dhaérwér road was built in 1855 
at a cost of £182 (Rs. 1820) and repaired in 1870 from local funds 
at a cost of £80 (Rs. 800). It is stone-built and tile-roofed, and 
has two rooms and out-houses. The Sampkand Provincial bungalow 
on the Kumta-Dhdrwar road was built in 1855 at a cost of £68 
Rs. 680) and repaired in 1871 from local funds ata cost of £80 
the 300). It is mud-walled, and, bamboo and tile roofed, and has 
two rooms and out-houses. The Ekanibi Provincial bungalow on the 
Kumta-Dhérwar road was built in 1865 at a cost. of £70 (Rs. 700). 
dt is mud-walled and thatch-roofed, and has two rooms and out- 
houses. The Banavdsi Provincial bungalow on the Sirsi-Banavasi 
road was built in 1823 at a cost of £16 (Rs.160). It is mud- 
walled and thatch-roofed, and has one room and out-houses. Of 
the, three Siddépur bungalows, the Sidddpur local fund bungalow, 
at the village of Kondli on the Sirsi-Kodkani road, was built in 
1868 at a cost of £65 (Rs. 650) and repaired in 1871 and 1874 at a 
cost of £97 (Rs. 970), both times from local funds, It is mud-walled 
and tile-roofed and has four rooms and out-houses. The Kodkani 
first class local fund bungalow on the Gersappa-‘l'aleuppa road was 
built in 1872 from Imperial funds at a cost of £1465 (Rs. 14,650), 
It is stone-built and tilsctooted, and has seven rooms and out-houses, 
Besides the twenty-four travellers’ bungalows, there are three district 
bungalows, one each at Sadashivgad in Karwér, at Haliyél in 
Supa, and at Sirst. The Saddshivgad bungalow is at the village of 
Chitakul on a hill-top near the high-road leading from Sadashivgad 
into Goa. It is laterite-built and tile-roofed, and has four rooms and 
out-houses. It was bought for £120 (Rs. 1200) in the year 1872. 
The Haliydl bungalow was built in 1827 at a cost of £18 (Rs. 180). 
It is brick-built and tile-roofed and has a large room and out-houses. 
The Sirsi bungalow on the Kumta-Dhaérwar road was built in 1866 
from Imperial funds at a cost of £461 (Rs. 4160). It iy laterite- 
built and tile-roofed and has six rooms and out-houses. 

Of rest-houses, which are called dharmshdlds or charity-houses 
because travellers have free quarters, there are fifty, seven in 
Kérwéar, six in Ankola, six in Kumta, six in Hondvar, nine in Supa, 
four in Yellapur, seven in Sirsi, and five in Sidddpur. Except some 
which are brick-built in a quadrangular shape with a courtyard 
in the centre, the rest-houses as a rule are built of laterite with six 
to ten unconnected rooms and surrounded by a three feet high 
masonry parapet wall. Except five or six which are roofed with 
thatch or palm leaves, the rest-houses are tile-roofed. Though 
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without furniture, the accommodation is good and is sufficient to 
hold several families. Each rest-house is supplied with a well, built 
from local funds. Except two built by private individuals and 
three or four from Imperial and municipal funds, most of the rest- 
houses have been built from local funds, The average cost of a 
rest-house is abont £100 (Rs. 1000). 


Except on the smaller rivers and ereeks which, during the fpir 
season, are fordable at low water, public ferries are kept on the 
chief rivers and creeks for the trausport of goods and passengerg, 
Of thirty ferries maintained from local funds, two work only during 
the rainy season and the remaining twenty-cight throughout the 
year, Of these nine work over the Kalinadi, soven in Karwar, 
and two in Supa; thirteen in Kumta, six over the Tadri, four over 
the Gangdvali, and three over small erecks ; four in Hondvar, one 
each over the Shirdvati, the Haldipur, the Venktépur, and the 
Tudalli; and two in Sirsi both across the Vardha, The two that, 
work only during the rainy season have been lately opened fro 
local funds as public ferrics, oue on the Mavinhalla creek and th 
other at Manki in Honfvar. The ferry revenue amounted to about 
£1654 (Rs. 16,540) in-1880, £1525, (Rs, 15,250) in 1881, and £1575 
(Rs. 15,750) in 1882, that is a fall of £129 (Rs. 1290) in 188f 
compared to 1880, and a rise of £50 (Rs. 500) in 1882 compared to 
1881. 


Kanara forms pavt of the Dharwar postal division. Besides the 
chief receiving and disbursing office at Kérwdr, it contains seven- 
teen sub and cleven village post offices. The chief disbursing 
office at Karwar is ineharge of a postmaster who draws a yearly 
salary of £108 (1s 1080) with an establishinent which costs £180 
(Rs. 1800) a year. The seventeen sub-offices at Ankola, Balegulli, 
Banki-kol, Banavési, Bhatkal, Gokarn, Haliydl, Honévar, Kumta, 
Manki, Mundgod, Murdeshvar, Sadashivgad, Siddépur, Sirsi, Supa, 
and Yellapur, are in charge of sub-postmasters, drawing £12 to 
£60 (Rs. 120- Rs. 600) a year. The eleven village post offices at 
Avarsa, Haldipur, Islur, Karki, Kasarkode, Majali, Malgi, Mudgeri, 
Palla, Sambrani, and Shiralli are in charge of village schoolmasters 
who receive, in addition to their pay as schoolmasters, yearly 
allowances varying from £2 8s. to £7 48, (Its. 24-Rs. 72). Letters 
are delivered at Karwar by three postmen, at Kuta by two, and 
at each of the remaining sub-oflices by one postinan, all drawing 
yearly salaries of £9 12s. (Rs, 96), except one postman at Karwar 
who draws £12 (Rs, 120) a year. At the village post office letters 
are delivered by postal runners who receive yearly from £1 49, to 
£2 8s. (Rs. 12-Rs.24) for this additional work. Of the 101 postal 
runners ninety-five are paid yearly from £7 48. to £9 12s, (Rs. 72~ 
Rs. 96) from Imperial funds, and the remaining six who run on the 
Yellépur-Mundgod postal line are paid £8 8s. (Rs. 84) a year from 
Provincial funds. The post offices are supervised by the superin- 
tendent of post offices, Dhérwér Division, who has a yearly salary 
of £408 (Rs, 4080). ‘The superintendent is assisted in Kanara by an 
inspector drawing £96 (Rs. 960) a year. The three chief postal lines 
are the Kérwar-Fubli line by the Arbail pass, 104 miles long the 
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Balegulli-Baindur coast line from north to south, seventy-two miles 
long ; and the Kumta-Sirsi line, thirty-nine miles long. Mails from 
and to Bombay are carried once a week by steamers for Kaérwdr 
throughout the year. 


The two telegraph offices at Kérwér and Kumta are of the third 
class, working for seven hours a day from ten in the morning to 
five in the evening during week days, Kérwér is joined to Dharwar 
by'a telegraph line on the Kérwdér-Dhdrwar road by the Arbail 
pass and Kumta to Karwar by a branch line. Both tho offices 
which are supplied with the Simon's Relay and Sounder instru- 
ments, are in charge of telegraph masters, the one at Karwar 
drawing a yearly salary of £218 8s. (Rs, 2184), and the one at 
Kumta £192 (Rs. 1920), cach having an establishnent which costs 
£24 (Rs, 240) a year. The messages sent from Karwadr were 5555 
in 1882 against 5155 in 1881. For seven years between 1865 and 
1871 the Karwéar telegraph office was of tho first class with one 
telegraph master and four signallers. As, owing to the decrease of 
\irade at Karwar, there was a fall inthe number of messages the 
office was reduced in 1872 to the third class. 


Of the three light-houses, tbwoare at Karwar and one at Kumta. 
The Oyster-rock, north lat. 14° 49°25" east long. 74° 2’ 50”, is a 
fixed white dioptric light of the first order, on a white granite 
masonry tower which rises seventy-two feet above the top of the 
Oyster-rock or Devgad isle in Karwar bay and is about 210 feet 
above high water. It can be scon in clear weather from the 
deck of a ship twenty-five miles offand lightens an arca of about 
150 square miles. It was built in 1864 Konay, north lat. 14° 48’ 
20” east long. 76° 6’ 40”, has a red fixed ship's port-side light, dis- 

layed from the Karwéyr port office on a white flagstaff sixty feet 
rom the ground and sixty-tive above high-water. It can be seen 
from a ship’s deck five miles off and lightens an are of 34° scaward. 
Tt was built in 1864. With the light bearing east-south-cast, a vessel 
can anchor in three to five fathoms. Kumta, north lat. 14° 25’ 10” 
east Jong. 74° 22’ 55”, is a fixed white light, a common lantern with 
three burners, on a white laterite coluinn sixty feet above the top of 
a conical hill 126 feet high, at the mouth of the Kumta creek and 
about a mile anda half from the town. It can be seen in the fair 
weather from a ship’s deck nine miles off and lightens an are of 
150° seaward, or an area of fifty-four square miles. It was built 
in 1855. 

SECTION II.— TRADE, 


The products for which Kanara is famous, its pepper, white 
sandalwood, betelnut and betel leaves, spices, and rice, the iron 
of Maisur, and the fine muslins and painted cloths of Dharwar 
and Belgaum, are among the chief articles in the earliest records 
of Indian trade. These records go back with certainty to B.c. 1000, 
the time of Solomon and the great Phoenician traders, probably 
to B.C. 1500, possibly to a very much higher antiguity.1 The 


! Compare The Rev. T, Foulkes in Indian Antiquary, VIII, 10. 
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nearness to Hondvar and Bhatkal of the ancient capital of 
Banavasi, of which record remains as early os B.C. 250, and its 
mention in the Jain version of the Ramayan make it probable 
that trade has centred at Hondvar from very early times. The 
first mention of Hondvar is under the form Naoura in the Greek 
Periplus of the Erythrwan sea whose probable date is a.p. 247, From 
the close similarity of the names, several of the earlicr English. 
writers on India identified Mirjin about ten miles north of 
Hondvar, with Muziris, which was one of the leading centres of 
Greek trade with India during the first, second, and third centuries 
of the Christian era! ‘The details given in the Periplus that Naoura 
is the first port in Limurike, that is Damurike or the Tamil 
country, and that after Naoura come Tundis, Nelkunda, and Mouziris, 
if Naoura is identitied with Hondvar, would place Mouziris much 
further south than Mirjan. And the discovery by Bishop Caldwell 
and Dr. Burnell that the once famous (fourteenth century) port of 
Kranganor in Malabar, about fifteen miles north of Kochin, was in 
early times known as Muyiri or Muyirikotta is now accepted as 
proving the identity of Muziris and Kranganor. None of the Greek 
or Roman writers give details of the trade at Naoura or Hondvar 

But as most of the leading articles were probably the same at the 
two ports the following details are taken from the Periplus account 
of the trade of Nelkunda, The exports were, pepper in great 
quantities, superior pearls, ivory, fine silks, spikenard, malabath- 
ron that is tamdlapatra or tejpat from the eastern countries, trans - 
parent stones, diamotids, rubies, and tortoise-shell.2 The imports 
were, great quantities of specie, topazes, plain cloth, fine cloth, 
stibium, coral, white. glass, brass, tin, lead, a little wine, cinnabar, 
orpiment, and corn for the ship.* 


1 Details are given under Mirjain. 

2 Vincent’s Commerce of the Ancients, 11.457-459, Vincent (462) thought mala- 
bathron was the betel leaf. But Yule (Cathay, icxzv.) identifies it with the tamdla. 
patra Laurus cassia, a leaf with a pleasant clove-like smell. 

3 Vincent, I], 457-459, After Turannosboas, which is apparently in Ratndgiri and 
is possibly a Greck rendering of Rajapur, the author of the Periplus (Veteria 
Geographie Scriptores ; Vincent's Commerce of the Ancients, II, 427-466 ; McUrindle, 
129 - 130) says : ‘ You come next to the islands called Sesekreinai and the island of the 
Aigidioi and that of the Kaincitai, near what is called the Khersonesus, places in which 
are pirates, and after this the island of Leuke or the White. Then follow Naoura 
and Tundis, the first marts of Limurike, and after these Mouziris and Nelkunda, seata 
of government,’ Of these places the Sesekreinai islands are probably the Vengurla 
rocks, which, though too far to the south, possibly appear in Ptolemy (Bertiua’ 
Edition, 213) under the name of Ovangalia or Vanialin The island of the Aigidioi, 
which appears in Ptolemy (Bertius’ Edition, 213) as Aigidion, in the neighbourhood 
of Vangalia, and like it much too far to the south, is placed by Vincent (Com- 
merce of the Ancients, II. 438) at Goa, but apparently is Anjidiv. The island 
of the Kaineitai is doubtful. 1t apparently is Ptolumy’s Canathra (Bertius’ Edition, 
213) which he places near the island of the Aigidiol, much farther south than the: 
Kanara coast. Neitai, the second part of Kaineitai, suggests Netrdni or Pigeon 
Island, forty-five miles south of Anjidiv and about twenty-five miles south-west of 
Hondvar. The close resemblance of the name seems to identify Netrdni with 
Pliny’s (4.0. 77; Natural History, VI. 23) Nitrias, a place where pirates and rovers 
gathered and troubled vessels on their way to Muziris, which is almost certainly Muyiri 
or Kranganor about fifteen miles north of Kochin (Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar, 97), 
Against the identification of Pliny’s Nitrias with the island Notr4m there. is 
Ptolemy's (Bertius’ Edition, 198) trade centre or emporium of Nitra close to the north 
of Tundis. Nitra has (McCrindle’s Periplus, 130) heen supposed to be a mistaken 
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It may be supposed without much danger of error that Kérwér, 
Chitakul, or some other place at the mouth of the Kélinadi in the 
north of the district, and Mirjin, Hondvar, and Bhatkal in the 
south shared in the pepper trade for which from the sixth contury 
to the fourtecnth century the Malabdr coast continued famous.! 
The only references which have been traced to Kanara ports as 
places of trade during the long period between the Periplus (247) 
and the arrival of the Portuguese (1498) are the mention of 
Hondvar by the geographer Abul-fida (1273-1331)? of Bhatkal by 
Jordanus in 1321,' of Sindabur that is Chitakul and of Hondvar by 
Ton Batuta in 1342,4 and of Hondvar by the Persian ambassador 
Abd-cr-Razzak in 1444.5 From the time of the conquest of Upper 
Indiaby the Musalmans in theeleventh and twelfth centuries,a supply 
of horses from Arabia and Persia became the most pressing want 
of Southern India, The import of horses was probably a very old 
trade. It is certainly as old as the sixth century, as Kosmas Indiko- 
pleustes (535) mentions that horses were brought from Persia to 
Meylon.6 But in the latter part of the thirteenth century, the fear 
of invasion by the hordes of northern horsemen, seems to have caused 

great increase in the import of horses into Southern India,” 
Early in the fourteenth century (1336) the establishment of a power- 
ful dynasty at Vijayanagar, with control over the coast, must have 
added much to the trade in the Kénara ports. King Devraj (1420- 
1445) is said to have been warned in a dream that his only chance 
of holding his own with the Bahmani kings was by adding to his 
stock. of horses, and during the rest of the fifteenth century a great 


form of the Periplus Naoura, which, probably correctly, is taken to be a corruption of 
Honavar. The name Nitra can hardly bea mistake for the name Naoura, and, as before 
Ptolemy's time the place was so well known forits pirates, it seems probable that Piolemy 
confused the island Netréni with the trade contro of Hondvar on the neighbouring coast, 
The Khersonesus or peningula near which the island Kaincitai lies seems to be the same 
as Ptolemy’s Khersonesus (Bertius’ Edition, 198). Vineet (Commerce of the Ancienta, 
IE. 433) identities the Khersonesus with Goa, the only peninsula on the coast. hia 
doeg not agree well with the suggestion that the island of the Kaineitai is Netraéni, butno 
better identification can be offered. The island of Leuke or the White appears under 
the same name in Ptolemy (Hertius’ Edition, 206). Mr, R. E. Candy, the Collector 
of Kanara, suggests that Leuke is the group of nine islands well known as the 
Lakhadivs, about 180 miles seuth-west of Netrani, four of which are described by 
Mr. Hume (Stray Foathers, IV. 428, 431, 436, 444, 452) as paved with fine snow white 
coral sand, ‘The glare of this white coral would help the change of name from 
Lékha to Leuke or the White, Naoura is genorally, and probably correctly, identi- 
fied with Honévar. As hag been noticed above, the position of Hondvar corresponds 
closely with Ftolemy’s trade-contre Nitra and may be Pliny’s pirate-haunt Nitra or 
Nitrias, though the names Nitra and Nitrias seem to belong to Netrdni or Pigeon 
Island which lies about twenty-five miles south-west of Honivar. Tundis, Nelkunda, 
and Mouziris have been idontitied by Bishop Caldwell and Dr. Burnell (Caldwell’s 
Dravidian Grammar, 97; Map in Burnell’s South Indian Palwography) Tundis with 
Kad alundi in Malabir about ten milus south of Kalikat; Mouziris with Muyiri the 
old name of Kranganor about twenty miles north of Kochin, and Nelkundg with 
Kallada about fifteen miles north of Quilon. 

1In the sixth century Cosmas Indikopleustes in Vincent, IT. 481-506 ; Yule’s 
Cathay, czxxvii. ; Migne’s Patrologi Curgus, 81: in the fourteenth century (1321) 
Jordanus’ Mirabilia, 27, and Oderic in Yulo’a Cathay, I. 71. 

2 Yulo’s Cathay, 416 note 2 and 451. 3 Jordanus’ Mirabilia, 40. 

4 Lee’s Ibn Batuta, 164, 165, 174, 175. ® Major's India in XVth Century, 44, 45, 

§ Yule’s Cathay, ozxxv. 

? Of the great trade in horses about 1290 details are given in Yule’s Marco Polo, II. 
277, 278 ; compare Rashid-u-din in Elliot and Dowson, I. 69. 
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trade in horses centred in Goa, and after the capture of Goa by the 
Bijapur Musalmdéns in 1469 in Hondvar and Bhatkal? 


In the beginning of the sixteenth century the chief centres of 
trade were Chitakul or Saddshivgad, Hondvar, and Bhatkal. 
In 1505 Varthema mentions many Moorish merchants at Chita- 
kul and at Bhatkal? and in 1514 Barbosa mentions very com. 
mercial Moor and Gentile traders at Bhatkal® Of exports in 150% 
iron was sent from Bhatkal to all parts of India* and in 1514 in 
large quantities to the Malabar coast and Ormuz.? In 1503 rice 
was sent in great quantities from Bhatkal to all parts of India. 
Tn 1505 much rice was sent from Hondvar and great quantities 
from Bhatkal.” In 1514 cheap rice was sent from Mirjén and 
Honavar to the Malabir ports and good white rico from Bhatkal 
to the Malabar coast and to Ormuz.® In 1503 sugar was sent from 
Bhatkal to all parts of India;® in 1505 abundance of sugar 
especially of candied sugar was exported from Bhatkal;!° and 
in 1514 much was sent from Bhatkal to the Malabar coast and 
to Ormuz.! There was_a small export of drugs and spices. In 
1508 two Portuguese-ships. went to Bhatkal to take cloves,” andj 
in 1514 there was aii export of spices and drugs of which myro 
balans were the chicf.!# Of imports in 1514 copper was bought, 
in large quantities af Bhatkal and sent inland where it was worked 
into caldrons and coins, and there was also a sale for much quick- 
silver, vermillion, coral, ahum, and ivory.'* From the Malabar ports 
cocoanuts, oil, and palm-sugar were brought to Mirjan, Honavar, 
and Bhatkal, and palm-wine and some drugs to Bhatkal!> The 
chief branch of trade was the import of horses from Arabia and 
Persia. With the Deccan and Vijayanagar kings the supply of 
horses was the chief object of trade. At Vijayanagar, says Var- 
thema in 1505, horses are not reared ; there are few mares and the 
kings who hold the ports do nob allow maresto be imported.’* In 
1508 Dalboquerque found that a supply of horses was what the Indian 
princes most valucd, A. promise to secure them a monopoly of the 
import of horses forms the chief inducement held out by the Portu- 
guese in their treaties with Vijayanagar in 1505, 1509, and 1512; 
with Bijépur in 1510; with Gujarat in 1538; and with Vijayanagar 
in 1547. Barbosa in 1514 notices that all the Vijayanagar horses 
were imported from Ormuz and from Cambay and that they did 
not live long. In 1505, according to Varthema, the Vijayanagar 
king had 40,000 horsemen whose horses were worth £100 to £166 
(Pardaos 300-500), and some of the best as much as £266 (Pardaos 


' Mr. Mack’s MS. Account of Malabar. 2 Badger’s Edition, 120, 


3 Stanley’s Barbosa, 78. 4 Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama, 309. 
5 Stanley’s Barbosa, 73. 6 Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama, 309. 
7 Badger’s Varthema, 120, 122. 8 Stanley’s Barbosa, 78. 

§ Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama, 309, W Ladger’s Varthema, 120. 

il Stanley’s Barbosa, 78. ‘2 Commentaries of Dalboquerqnue, IL. 55, 
8 Stanley’s Barbosa, 78. M4 Stanley's Karbosa, 78. 

15 Stanley’s Barbosa, 78. 18 Badger’s Varthema, 


17 Compare History Chapter and Com. Dalb, III. 21, 38 ; IL. Ixv.; Subsidios, IT, 
134-138. 

1% Apparently the gold Pardue, which according to Casar Frederick (1567, Hak- 
luyt, IJ. 346) was worth 6s. 8d. The silver Pardao was worth ls. 6d. Com, Dalb, 
IL. 95. The Pardac was called Pagoda by Kuropeans because it bore the image of a 
temple. It is the same as the Maisur Zn, Badger’s Varthema, 130, 
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800).) In 1514 Barbosa estimated the number of the Vijayanagar 
cavalry at 20,000 and their value at £100 to £200 (Ducats 300-600) 
for the commoner horses and to £300 to £333 (Ducats 900-1000) for 
the best. Besides in war, horses were much used for carrying the 
wives of captains and principal lords.* Barbosa notices that these 
horses came from Javan, Hali, and Alhor in West Arabia, and from 
Xeher on the south coast of Arabia which had very large and good 
horses worth in India £166 to £200 (Ducuts 500-600). Very good 
horses were also to be had in the Persian Gulf which were bought by 
the Moors of Ormuz who every year sent to India 500 to 600 and 
sometimes as many as 1000.2 When the Portuguese came a great 
traffic in horses centered in Bhatkal. Tn 1509 Dalboquerquo offered 
the Vijayanavar king a inonopoly of the horses which were brought 
from Ormuz to Bhatkal’ Iu 1512, when he was firmly estab- 
lished at Coa, it was one of Dalboquerque’s first cares to centre 
the horse trade at Goa, and with this object he built stables and 
engaged 300 men to look after the grass and fodder.” The supply 
of horses continued the chief subject-of-negotiation between the 
Portuguese and the Indian prinecs. In Da Castro’s treaty with 
Vijayanagar in 1547 the first provision is that the Portuguese shall 
gend Arab and Persian horses to Vijayanagar and shall prevent them 
going to Bijdpur In December 1567 Cresar Frederick went from 
Goa to Vijayanagar with some horse-merchauts who had a caravan of 
800 Arab horses. He found the horses of the country small and that 
long prices were paid for Arab horses, High prices were required to 
make the horse-trade pay. It was.very costlybringing horses from 
Persia to Ormuz andfrom Ormuzto Goa, in spite of the help which 
the Portuguese Government gave by remitting the usual eight per 
cent duty on any ship which brought more than twenty horses, 
On leaving Goa each horse had to pay £14 (Pagodas 42 of 6s, 8d. 
each). At Vijayanagar Arab horses fetched from £70 to £225 
(Ducats 300-1000).9 Besides proving that the horse trade was still 
the most important branch of traffic, the 1547 treaty between Dom 
Joao da Castro and Vijayanagar shows that the Portuguose had 
factors at Ankola and Hondvar; that grain, saltpetre, iron, and 
cloth were exported froin the inland parts to the coast ; and that 
copper, tin, coral, vermillion, mereury, silk, and other articles were 
imported from Portugal, Ormuz, and China? About 1554, Sindabur 
that is Chitakul and Hondvar are mentioned in the Mohit, or 
Turkish Seaman’s Guide, as starting points in the regular voyages 
to Aden. In the latter part of the century the pepper trade seems 
ito have risen in importance. In the Portuguese treaty with the 


% Badger’s Varthema, 126, 

2 Stanley’s Edition, 90. The ducat is apparently the pardas. Compare Badger’s 
Varthema, 115, 3 Com. Dalb. III. 39. 

4 Stanley's Barbosa, 26, 31. Javan is Jizan or Ghezan, Hali is Ali the limit between 
Hajas and Yaman, Alor is apparently Lohei, Xeher is Shahar or Shehir iu Hadramaut. 
See Maps in Vincent, II. 74 and Milburn, 1.81. 5 Stanley’s Barbosa, 33, 42. 

6 Com, Dalb. II. Ixv. 7 Com. Dalb, ITI. 39. 40. 8 Subsidios, IT, 255-257. 

9 Cesar Frederick, 1563-1581, Hakluyt’s Voyages, IL. 346. 

® Subsidios Para a Historia da India Portugueza: Lisbon, 1868, P. IL 255, 257 

Jour, As. Soc. Beng. V-2, 464. 
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ueen of Gersappa in 1540 she is made to promise that she will not 
ship ata Towards the close of the sixteenth century Jean 
Hughes de Linschot mentions that there was a yearly trade of 7000 
to 8000 Portuguese quintaux of pepper which was considered the 
best in India Early in the seventcenth century, in consequence 
of the spread of Bijapur power along the Kanara coast, Karwar rose 
to importance as a place of trade and became the chief port in the 
Bijapur dominions” Hondvar maintained its name as a pepper mart, 
the queen of Gersappa from whose lands the pepper came being called 
by the Portuguese Rainha de Pimenta the Pepper Queen.t It was 
chiefly the fame of the pepper of Sonda and Gersappa which induced 
Courten’s Company of English merchants to open factories in Karwar 
and Bhatkal in 1638 snd 1639.0 Between 1650 and 1660 a great 
export of the finest muslins was developed at Karwar. The cloth 
was not woven in Kanara but above the Sahyddris in Dharwar 
where Hubli was a great weaving eontro. When the Dhérwar 
districts were laid waste by Shivaji in 1672 the Karwar factory and 
their agents arc said to have been employing as many as 50,000 
weavers.® Besides the great export of muslins Karwar provided 
pepper, cardamoms, cassia, and coarse cloth or dungari. There 
was a demand for lead and broadcloth.” 1t was usual for the India- 
men or ships from Europe, after landing part of their cargo at Surat 
to drop down the coast to Kérwar, land such imports as were im 
demand, and take in local lading.® In 1660 Baldeous describes 
Kénara as rich in rice and other produce.? In 1665 the Kérwér 
factory had to pay Shivaji £112 (Rs. 1120)2° In 1670 the trade 
at the Kérwdr tactory was prosperous.!? In 1673 the Dutch and 
Portugueso divided the trade of Hondvar.* In 1676 Fryer notices 
that the Sonda or Karwar pepper was the best in the world. It 
was also the dearest as most of it went inland and little to Europe. 
The pepper-country was stpposed to yield the Sonda chief a 
yearly revenue of £1,000,000 (Pagodas 30 tdkhs). Fryer also notices 
in the south some pepper and stores of betelnut and wild nut- 
meg.'* The southern pepper was much valued and was known in 
trade as Butkole from Bhatkal pepper.’ Mirjén sent pepper, salt- 
petre, and betelnut to Surat© The chief products of the district 
were rice, néchni, millet, hemp, turmeric, ginger, and potatoes.” 
The destructive raids of Shivaji were ruining trade So great. 
was the depression that in 1678 and 1679 orders were issued to 
close the Karwar factory.” In 1678 the Portuguese opened fac- 
tories at Mirjin, Chandavar, Hondvar, and Bhatkal.’ In 1681 and 
1682 when the strength of the factory at Kérwér was increased. 
the object is said to have been to keep open the means of getting 


? Subsidios, IT. 257-258, ? Navigation, 21. 4 Fryer’s East India and Persia, 08, 
4 Dela Valle (1623), III. 191. 5 Bruce’s Annals, I, 419. 

* Hamilton’s New Account, I. 267, 7 Bruce’s Annals, IT, 143, 144. 

® Bruce’s Annals, II. 143, 144. Surat to the Court, 28th J anuary 1663, 

® Malabar and Coromandel Coast Annals, 1672, 68. 


10 Anderson’s Western India, 76, 4 Bruee’s Annals, II. 786, ; 
4 Fryer, 57. 18 East India and Persia, 163. W Fryer, 169, 
% Calcutta Review, XXI. 364. 16 Fryer, 58 WV Fryer, 176-177. 


# Fryer, 183, 1 Bruce's Annals, IT, 399, 442, 472. ® Instruccao, 8, 
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pepper, cardamoms, benjamin, cloth, and Cassia liguum.! In 1683 
the K4érwdr investments were 200 tons of pepper, 51,000 pieces of 
dungari, 8000 pieces of pathis, 10,600 pieces o perkolis, 50 bales of 
cardamoms, 20,000 pieces of bufias, 2000 sevugajis, and 50 khundia 
of Cassia lignum. In 1690, perhaps in consequence of the great 
depression in Bombay and Surat, Kérwdr seems to have been 
pes and for the first time to have traded direct with England? 

owards the close of the century, in spite of the rivalry of the Dutch, 
whose great object was to get possession of the pepper trade, the 
only branch of the spice trade of which they had not secured the 
monopoly, the Karwar trade in white pepper was prosperous and 
important.t Milburn gives the following summary of the English 
trade at KArwdr: Froin Persia came almonds, dates, rosewater, and 
raisins ; from Arabia horses and drugs ;° and from Europe iron, lead, 
sword-blades, knives, branch coral, and wearing apparel for the 
Portuguese. The exports were, pepper, coarse brown cloth, coarse 
brown muslin, Goa spirits, Shiréz wine, cardamoms, cassia, nux 
vomica, bezoar, and a few other trifling, articles, The Kérwar 
pepper was the best on the coast. 


In the early part of the eighteenth century tho Portuguese 
continued to have factorics at Mirjén, Hondvar, Chanddévar, and 
hatkal.’ In the south of the district the export of rice and the 
naport of horses were still among the most important branches of 
trade. In 1718 the Portuguese complain that the Bednur chief was 
always proud and troublesome because his country was his neigh- 
bours’ granary,® and one of the conditions of the treaty which they 
concluded with the Bednur chief in the following year (1714) was 
that the Portuguese should allow two Kanara boats to go to Ormuz 
to fetch horses.? Till 1720 the English kept open their factory at 
Karw&r where the Sonda pepper was still acknowledged to be the 
best in India!? English ships also often visited Bhatkal to get 
cargoes of pepper.’ In 1720, in consequence of a dispute with the 
Sonda chief the English were forced to leave Karwar. Perhaps 
to supply its place they soon after opened at Hondvdér a branch 
factory from Fellicherrt The chief objects were to secure a share 
in the trade in pepper and sandalwood.* In 1726 and 1727 trade 
was at a stand on account of the ravages caused by Béajirdo 
Peshwa in his invasion of Maisur and Bednur.4 After the English 
were forced to leave Karwar in 1720 the value of the pepper trade 
at Kérwér continued sufficiently great to tempt them to make 
every effort to persuade the chief to allow them to return, Leave 


? Bruce's Annals, TI, 460, 487. 

2 Orme's Historical Fragments, 209. The piece of cloth is said to be eighteen feet 
hy one. 4 See Bombuy Gazetteer, XIII. 480. + Broce’s Annals, ITT. 427. 

® Fryer (170) notices that Arab horses are the life of the Indian cavalry, and 
Careri (1695) that Arab and Porsian horses cost the Moghals Rs, 1000 to Ra; 2000, 
Churchill, IV, 221. 

§ Oriental Commerce, I. 312. 7 Instruecao, 8. & Os, Portuguezos, VII. 148. 

® Os. Portuguezos, VII. 157-161. 10 TIamilton’s New Account, I. 262, 

1 Og, Portuguezos, VIT. 278. 1 Hamilton’s New Account, I, 268, 269, 

¥% Onor factory to Tellicherri, 9th January 1727. 
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was given them in 1750 and they remained till 1752, when, as the 
Portuguese who claimed the monopoly of the trade had seized 
Pir Hill at the mouth of the river, they were forced to withdraw.t 
In 1751 the English succecded in establishing a factory in Hondvar 
chiefly for pepper, and after his conquest of Bednur in 1763 Haidar 
gave the factors leave to remain? In 1772, Forbes mentions a con- 
siderable manufacture of catechu at Karwar? At Mirjan the English, 
had for seventy years a large warchouse to store pepper and sandal- 
wood brought from Maisur.t| Hondvar was the centre of a considér- 
able trade. The English had a factory to buy pepper and sandalwood 
for the English and Chinese markets. ‘There was also a large 
private trade with Bombay and the north in betelnuts and other 
articles. The lowlands near Hondvar were well tilled and thickly 
planted with cocoa and betel palms, pepper, rice, and cheap grain. 
Of the export of white sandalwood, which was the most important 
branch of trade, Mr. Forbes gives the following details® The 
sandal tree is indigenous to the rocky hills of Hondvar, and if 
allowed, would grow to a-tolerable size ; but the wood is so valuable 
that the tree is cut-beforedt grows at the most toa foot broad. 
The wood is either red, yellow, ora whitish brown; and from its 
colour and size is called the first, second, and third sort of sandal- 
wood, each varying in price, ‘The best sandalwood costs £10 tc 
£20 (Rs. 100-Rs.200) the Ahandi of 560 pounds. The wood of the 
brightest colour and strongest scent is most esteemed, having ,& 
fine grain and an aromatic smell which it communicates to every 
thing near it. It is much used in small eabincts, writing-desks, and 
similar articles, as. within its influence no insect can live and no 
iron can rust. From the dust and shavings an aromatic oil is 
extracted. The oil and wood are used by Hindus and Parsis in 
their religious ceremonics, but the greatest part of the wood is kept 
for the China markets where it sclls to great advantage. The 
English traveller Parsons, who visited Kanara in 1775, three years 
after Forbes, notices that the Portuguese felons in the penal 
settlement of Anjidiv spun thread and yarn and made the best 
stockings which were to be had in Western India. The English had 
still a factory at Hondvar and the place had risen in importance as 
Haidar Ali had made it a naval store and dockyard. Parsons, who 
was a sailor, was much interested by two half-finished and 
excellently modelled and built frigates then on the stocks, one of 
which was to carry thirty-two and the other twenty-four guns,’ 
The river was very convenient for the export of pepper in which 
the place abounded and of sandalwood of which Haidar had a 
monopoly and from which he drew great profit as it was in constant 
demand in China.’ He refused to let Europeans have the sandal- 
wood unless they paid for it in fire-arms. Sandal oil was also in, 
great esteem and worth its weight in silver® Until Haidar’s 
death in 1782 the trade at Hondévar continued important. On an 


1 Bom. Quar. Review, VI. 209-210. 2? Bom. Quar. Review, VI. 211, 


§ Oriental Memoirs, I. 303. 4 Oriental Memoirs, IV. 108, 109. 
5 Oriental Memoirs, I. 306. © Oriental Memoirs, J, 307. 
7 Details are given under History. 5 Parsons’ Travels, 220 - 225, 
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average the English factors procured every year 900 khandis 
of pepper, each khundi containing 520 pounds and being worth 
£11 to £12 (Rs. 110-Rs.120). They also secured the whole of 
the sandalwood which varied from 200 to 300 khandis of 600 
ounds cach, There were no cardamoms, but every year 1000 
khandis of 560 pounds of betelnuts worth about £4000 were 
exported. The trade in cocoanuts and kernels ealled copras was 
worth about £1200 (Rs. 12,000) a year and was in the hands of 
private traders. There were no manufactures and little export of 
rice as the whole was consumed in the local and inland markets.! 
During the reign of ‘Tipu Sultan (1782-1799) the trade of the 
Kanara ports was ruined by ‘Tipu because it gave strangers an 
excuse for prying into the affairs of his kingdom and because in 
his opinion trade impoverished a country. In 1799, when the 
district passed to the British, Hondvar had not a single house 
and Mirjén was ruined.” In 1801 Buchanan found the coasting 
trade much hampered by pirates as people were afraid to build 
@oats, There were no manufactures, <Pipu had destroyed trade, 
and merchants were only beginning to come back. The chief 
_ export was rice and after ricc cocoanuts, betelnuts, popper, and 
sandalwood and salt and a little eattechu went inland from Ankola 
and Karwar In the upland parts there were few merchants. 
Some traders from below the Sahyddris bought a little pepper, but 
the chief buyers were Baujigs from Hubli, Dharwar, and the 
Mardtha country. These inland traders) bought cloth and grain and 
took pepper, betelnut, and cardamoms. Some of the trading was 
done by barter, but most by cash payments to the local shopkeepers, 
There was an import of iron from Maisur for local use and an import 
and great through traffic in salt from the coast to the Karniatak.’ 
By 1805 the trade which had been destroyed began to revive. The 
merchants returned from the countries where they had taken 
shelter. Rice, pepper, betelnuts, aud cocoanuts were taken to Goa, 
Rajapur, and Bombay. Till 1812 pirates, whose head-quarters 
were at Malvan in Ratnigiri, continued to prevent the recovery of 
trade as the people were afraid to build or to own boats, ‘The fear 
of pirates ceased at the close of 1812, when Colonel Lionel Smith, 
with a slight military force and a squadron of small craft, helped 
by the fourtcen-gun_ cruiscr Prince of Wales, went to Mdlvan and 
completely destroyed the power of the pirates? 

Under British rule, in the nineteenth century, the opening of the 
two main roads joining the ports of Kumta and Kadrwaér with 
Belgaum and Dharwar, the change from small fair-weathor coasting 
eraftt to large steaim-ships plying all the year round, and the 
mitroduetion of the telegraph at Kumta and Karwar, have greatly 
developed the trade of Kanara. Between 1850 and 1870 at Kumta 
and Karwar the through cotton trade with Belyaum and Dharwar 
greatly increased, but since 1870 it has again fallen. 


1 Milburn’s Oriental Commerce. 

a Buchanan’s Mysor, III. 137, 150, 152; Munro, 30th May 1800, 

3 Buchanan’s Mysor, ITT, 152. 4 Buchanan’s Mysor, III. 77, 180. 
5 Buchanan’s Mysor, III. 228, § Low’s Indian Navy, I. 277. 
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The leading traders are Sdsashtkdrs, Gujar Vdnis, and Bhétids 
on the coast, and Ling4yats in the uplands. Except a large number 
of Gujar Vanis at Kumta who are cotton agents to Bombay 
merchants some of these traders are men of capital and others do 
business on borrowed capital. 

The chief places of trade on the coast are Karwar, Saddshivgad, 
Chendiya, and Binghi in Karwar; Belikeri, Ankola, and Gangavali 
in Ankola; Gokarn, Tadri, and Kumta in Kumta; and Hondvar, 
Manki, Murdeshvar, Shirdli, and Bhatkal in Hondévar. In the 
uplands the chief trade centres are Haliyal, Supa, and Ulvi in Supa; 
Mundgod, Yelldpur, Malgi, and Palla in Yell4pur; Sirsi, Banavasi, 
and Sonda in Sirsi ; and Gersappa, Siddépur, and Bilgi in Sidd4pur. 

Of loeal fairs or jatrds the three most important are at Gokarn, 
Sirsi, and Ulviin Supa. The articles sold at these fairs are copper, 
brass, iron, and bell-metal vessels, European and country-made 
cotton and woollen piece-goods ; arid of sundry articles, toys, glass 
bangles, coral beads, and pearls. Besides these, at Gokarn, buffaloes, 
cows, sheep, and other ¢attle are brought for sale. At Gokarn 
two fairs are held. éyery year,the greater being in honour of 
Mahddev on the Shivardtra Day in Migh (February-March) and 
the smaller in Kartik (November). The greater or Magh fair laste 
fifteen days and is attended by 20,000 to 35,000 people, about one~ 
half coming from Belgaum and Dharwar. The value of the articles 
sold at the fair is estimated at about £2500 (Rs, 25,000), At the 
smaller or Kartik fair 100,000 lamps are lighted at Shiv’s temple, 
and the attendance of pilgrims is about 5000, most of them being 
from the district. » As Gokarn is one of the chief places of Shaiv 
pilgrimage in India, small parties of pilgrims are always found 
there. During the year the number of such pilgrims does not 
exceed 10,000. The-Sivsiy faixyis held in honour of the goddess 
Mari every second year in Paush, Magh, or Falgun (January, 
February, or March), and lasts for about a fortnight. It is attended 
by about 12,000 people, some coming from Belgaum, Dharwar, 
and Maisur. The value of the articles sold is estimated at about 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000). The Ulvi fair is held every year in Magh 
(February - March) and lasts four days. It is attended by about 
5000 people, not less than three-fourths of whom are Lingéyats ; 
the value of the articlos sold is estimated at about £300 (Rs. 3000). 


Almost every large village has a shopkeeper, but in remote 
forest tracts the people have to go to the nearest trade-centre for 
supplies, Below the Sahyddris the shopkeepers are generally local 
Sdsashtkars, Vanis, Musalmins, and sometimes Christians. Above 
the Sahyddris they are generally Lingdyats. They deal in grain, 
spices, salt, oil, sugar, molasses, cocoanuts, tobacco, betel leaves and 
nuts, clarified butter, dates, iron and brass ware, and various other 
articles. The buyers are the people of the neighbourhood and 
travellers. The shopkeeper buys his stock from wholesale dealers 
at the chief town of his sub-division, where imports from Bombay, 
Hubli, and other places are kept in store. Tf in good circumstances 
he often gets his supplies direct from Bombay, Hubli, or Dharwar, 
The village cloth-dealer’s stock meets the ordinary demands of the 
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villagers, but does not afford room for such choice as is required on 
wedding and other special occasions. Some Bohords and Memans, 
who in the fair season come from Bombay to Karwdér, Kumta, and 
Honavar, go from house to house in villages lying along the main 
lines of trafic, selling cloth, chintz, blankets, and other goods. 


Next to village shopkeepers come the peddlers who are known as 
Jogis. They generally sell beads, coral, thimbles, needles, bells, 
glasses, toys, and other articles, travelling from village to village. 
They come in large numbers to the fairs held at Gokarn, Ulvi, and 
Sirsi, where their wares find a ready sale. 

Of Exports the chief articles are, of fibres, cotton; of dyes, 
myrobalans; of grains, rice both husked and unhusked ; of spices, 
betelnuts, cardaimoms, black pepper, and long pepper or chillies; of 
timber, ebony, teak, black sandal, and firewood, and bamboos; and 
of miscellaneous articles, salt, horns and hides, honey and wax, and 
fish. 


Cotton mostly comes to the coast from Dharwar for export to 
jombay. It is grown in Dharwdr by Lingayats, Mardthds, and 
ther classes of husbandmen. Cottomis sometimes taken by the 
elles to Kumta and Karwar, but is mostly sold to local dealers 
wom whom the growers often receive in advance about one-fourth 
of the value of the cotton agreed to be given at harvest. ‘The local 
dealers sell the cotton either in ‘the chief Dharwdr markets or 
send it to the coast. On the coast cotton is either sold to Bombay 
merchants or sent to Bombay for sale through commission agents 
who pay in advance part of the value of the cotton consigned to them 
either by bills or in cash. The traders are European merchants, 
Gujars that is Kutch Bhatids and Gujarat Vanis, and Dharwar and 
Belgaum dealers. Some are agents and others are independent traders. 
The carriage of cotton from Dharwar to Karwar costs 16s. to £1 
(Rs. 8- Rs. 10) a cart or 4s. (Rs. 2) a dokra of 150 pounds; from 
Karwar to Bombay it costs about 4s. (Rs. 2) a khandi of 560 pounds 
if sent im country eraft and 8s. (Rs. 4) if sent in steam-boats, 

Myrobalans, which are much valued in tanning and in dyeing, grow 
wild in the Supa and Hondvar forests. They are gathered by forest 
people who are paid by the forest officers at a fixed rate for all they 
are able to bring. They are sold at auction to European and Native 
merchants who, as a rule, send them to Bombay by steamer at a 
cost of about 16s. (Rs. 8) the ton. 


Husked rice of two kinds pandi and patni, is grown in Kanara 
#nd exported from the Kanara ports; and unhusked, also of two 
kinds, suraya and ukra which is partly grown in Kanara and partly 
brought from Dharwar, is shipped from the Kanara ports. On the 
Kdnara coast rice is grown in Kérwdr by Konkanis, Bhandéris, 
Koméarpaiks, and Padtis; in Kumta by Kunbis and Nadgis; and in 
Dharwar by Lingéyats, Banjigs, and other classes of husbandmen. 
Most of the rice-growers, being either permanent or yearly lease- 
holders, pay rents both in grain and in cash. The rice trade is 
generally in the hands of well-to-do landlords of whom the growers 
are tenants, By these landlords, chiclly Saérasvats and Shenvis, rice 
is either sold to Goa traders or sent direct for sale to Goa and the 
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Malabér coast in country craft’ which charge 4s. to 6s. (Rs. 2-Rs. 8) 
a khandi of 560 pounds for a trip to Kochin, 


Of spices, betelnuts cardamoms and black pepper are grown 
ehiefly by Havigs in the Sirsi, Yell4pur, and Siddapur uplands. 
Chillies which are grown by Line4yats and others are brought for 
export from Dharwar. Betclnuts, cardamoms, and black pepper 
are brought to the coast on pack-bullocks and chillies in carta, 
The cost of conveyance is about 6s. (Rs. 3) a khandi of 560 pounds, 
The traders are Gujars, Vanis, Gaud Sdrasvats, and other local 
dealers. They generally sell these articles to the coast merchants 
who send them to Bombay in country craft. 


Of timber, teak, blackwood, ebony, and firewood go from Kadra, 
Salgari, and other Kanara forests, the teak in logs of seventy-five 
to 150 cubie feet each. Sandalwood mostly comes for export to 
Hondvar froma Sdgar and Shimoga in Maisur. The forest timber, 
which is Government property, is sold by Government to merchants 
and contractors either in the forest or at the wood-stores. It is 
mostly exported to Bombayy;Goa, Ratnagiri, and Gujardt. From thy 
forests the bamboos are taken” to the nearest port either by head 
loads or in carts; from the coast they go chiefly to Bombay and 
Goa. 


Most of the local gal is sold at Katgal and Dengi in Kumta by 
the Sdrasvat and Nadgi proprietors of the Sdnikatta salt-pans. 
The buyers are Belgaurn and Dharwar traders who bring for sale to 
Kumta cotton, rice, ane chillies, and take back salt. Except the 
skins of wild animals which are sent to Europe by European 
residents of the coast towns, hides and horns mostly go to Bombay. 
These articles are generally bought by Ratnégiri Khojdés from 
Chambhars, Mhavs, holekdrs, and Madigars, and are sent to Bombay 
in country craft at a cost of about 4s. (Rs. 2) the hundredweight. 


Honcy and Wax, the right to collect which is sold every year to 
the highest bidder, are mostly sent to Bombay, Ratnagiri, and the 
Malabar coast. Salted fish are sent by Musalmdn shopkeepers 
cither to Bombay in country craft, or to Belgaum and Dharwar by 
head-loads or in carts. 


Of Imports the chief articles are, of cotton, coloured and white 
twist and piece-goods. The twist comes from Bombay and is almost 
all sent to Dharwar, Hubli, and Gadag where it is sold to the local 
weavers. The piece-goods come from Bombay, Mangalor, Kélikat, 
and Madras. They are partly used locally and partly sent to 
Belgaum and Dhérwaér, Of drugs and medicines, brimstone 
camphor, quinine, and assafcetida are brought from Bombay 
They are either used locally or sent to Belgaum and Dhérwar, 
Of dycing and colouring materials, cochineal and indigo are 
brought from Bombay by the coast traders who eithor sell them 
to the local artisans for dyeing cloth and colouring buildings, 
or send them to Belgaum, Dharwar, and other upland parts. Of 
grain, unhusked rice is brought by coast traders from Bombay, 
Malvan, Kundépur, Mangalor, Baindur, and Barkur, and sold locally 
to the pe ople and retail dealers. Wheat of the baksi, pote, and similar 
varieties is brought for local use from Karachi, Gujarat, Bombay, 
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Malvan, and Vengurla. Millet, jedrt and béjri of the ghdti and 
gujarati varicties 1s brought for local use from Bombay, Mélvan, 
and Vengurla. Of pulses, pigeon pea tur Cajanus indicus, 
common gram chana Ciccr arietinum, field pea vaténa Pisum 
sativum, small fruited kidney mug Phascolus mungo, and 
lentil masur Ervum lens, are brought for local use from 
Karachi, Gujarat, Bombay, Malvan, and Vengurla. Of hardware 
aud cutlery, knives, scissors, saws, and plated ware are brought 
from Bombay either for local use or for export to Belgauin 
and Dharwar. Sacks, both machine and hand woven, come from 
Bombay and Caleutta. The eotton merchants send them to 
Belgaum and Dharwar and they are locally used for packing 
myrobalans, Of metuls, copper and brass sheets for making cooking 
pots, iron and steel for making ficld-tools and for building purposes, 
and lead, quicksilver, tin, and zine for miscellaneous purposes, are 
brought from Bombay. Most of these imported articles are sent to 
Belgaum and Dharwar. Of oils, kerosine, castor, cocoanut, jingelly, 
and groundnut oils are brought trom: Bombay, Vengurla, Kochin, 
Kananur, and Malvan, They are‘sold wholesale to the local shop- 
keepers who sell them retail to the people: Cocoanuts, both with 
find without the husk, are imported from the Malabar coast, 
Gjoa, and Anjidiv. They are used either as food or for making 
of. Of provisions wet and dry dates ave brought by the Arabs 
from Arabia, Turkey in Asia, Basralh, Quetta, and Bombay. The 
Arab merchants generally sell these artieles to the Kumta and 
Kérwaér traders. They are both locally uscd and sent to 
Belgaum and Dhaérwar. Salt is brought from Goa and to a less 
extent from Sind. It is both used locally and sent inland. 
Of silk, raw silk and silk piece-goods are brought from Bombay 
and Madras. The silk goods are partly used.in Kanara and partly 
sent to Belyaum, Dharwar, and Hubli; the whole of the raw silk ig 
sent to Belyaum, Dharwar, and Hubli. Of spices, cinnamon, cloves, 
ginger, and nutmegs come from Bombay, Mélvan, Vengurla, and 
Kochin. Part is used locally and the rest is sent to Belgaum and 
Dharwar. Of spirits and liquor, ale, beer, brandy, rum, gin, whisky, 
champagne, claret, port, and sherry are brought in small quantities 
from Bombay and Colombo by European residents and licensed shop- 
keepers. Locally foreign wines and spirits are chiefly used by 
Kuropeans and Eurasians, the rest is sent to Belgaum and Dhdrwar. 
Of sugar, candied sugar and molasses are brought from Bombay, 
Malvan, and Vengurla. It is partly used locally and partly sent to 
Belgaum and Dhérwar. Of tobacco, rajapuri or manufactured tobacco 
and cigars are brought from Malvan, Vengurla, Kélikat, and Madras, 
If is locally used in smoking, eating, and snuffing. Of wool, raw 
wool and shawls and other woollen piece-goods are brought from 
Bombay. Part is used locally and the rest is sent to Belgaum and 
Dharwar, 
SECTION ITI—SEA TRADE. 

The traffic by sca is carried on partly by steamers and partly by 
sailing vessels. Coasting stcamers of 1950 to 2600 tons belonging 
to the British India Stcam Navigation Company call weekly at 
Karwar throughout the year, and at Kumta during the fair season 
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(October-May) when specially required by merchants for the shipment 
of cotton to Bombay. They deliver and reccive the weekly mails and 
all kinds of goods, and the return steamers receive large cargoes 
chiefly of cotton, for Bombay. A steamer gonerally makes the trip 
between Karwar and Bombay in forty-eight hours, These steamers 
sometimes bring piece-goods and stores to Karwar from Bombay 
for the local market or to be sent to the Bombay Karndtak in 
carts by the Arbail pass. During the 1876 and 1877 famine in 
the Bombay Karndtak large quantities of rice and other food grains 
were landed at Karwar and sent in carts to Dharwar, Hubli, and 
Belld4rit The passenger traffic between Kérwdr and Bombay is 
small except during the rainy season when the weekly steamers 
bring in a large number of passengers from Bombay to Goa and 
land them at Karwar instead of at Goa. From August or September 
1883 it is expected that smaller steamers belonging to Messrs. 
Shepherd and Company will probably ply daily between Karwar 
and Bombay. 

Of sailing vessels therevare two classes, foreign and local. The 
foreign ships are Arab dhuws, vessels of seventy-tive to 150 tons 
burden, with two masts and two or three sails, anda crew of m 
captain sarang or tidal, a nakoda or mate, a carpenter, and 
twenty seamen. Besides their meals, the seamen reccive 16s. to 
£1 (Rs. 8-Rs. 10), and the officers £1 to £1 10s. (Rs, 10-Rs. 15) a 
month. Of late years few Arab vessels have visited the Kénara 
ports, ‘The owners of these vessels, as well as their commanders, 
are cither Arabs or Indian Musalméns. They generally come from 
Arabia to Kérwdreand Kuta between the months of October and 
May, bringing dates, pomegranates, almonds, raisins, sweets called 
halva in plates or small imat pouches, and pistachio nuts. They 
stay in the ports for a week or two, load their vessels with rice, and 
then sail cither to Bombay or back to Arabia, 


OF local sailing craft * the chicf varieties are, besides canoes and 
fishing boats, the phatemdr: of fifteen to fifty tons and the machvaand 
adaévlocally better knownasgalbats and mhangiris, both varying from 
five to thirty tons, They are usually built at Kodibag, Belikeri, 
Ankola, Gangdvali, Tadri, Kiuta, Kassargodi, Shirdli, and Bhatkal, 
Comparatively few phatemadris are built, as the machuds or paddvs 
being small and of lighter draught, are more casily worked in and 
out of narrow-mouthed inlets, such as the Belikeri, Ankola, Tadyi, 
and Bhatkal crecks. The builders are Hindus, Musalméns, and 
Christians. The timber mostly used is néna Lagerstrcemia micro- 
carpa, and matts Terminalia tomentosa, for the outer planking, keel, 
stem, and stern posts, and wndi Calophyllum inophyllum for the 
timbers. The local system of boat-building is somewhat opposed 
to the English practice. After laying down the keel, stem, and 
stern posts, the boat is shaped by the outer planking some distance 
beyond the water-line. The timbers are then shaped to the model 


1 Tn 1877, 160,000 tons of grain were landed at Karwdr and othe 4 
to the Bombay Karnatak. iy pee pore aa aeby 
2 Contributed by Mr, R. CC. Westbrook, Port Officer, Kdérwar. 
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‘formed by the planking fastened to the timbers, The boats and 
vessels, as a rule, are very evenly built and are good sailers ; and if 
well cared for last about forty years. The time they usuall 
run is from Cocoanut Day in Shrévan or August to the first 
appearance of the monsoon, which is generally early in June. 
Inclusive of the captain the crew of a phatemiri varies from cight to 
twelve, and the crew of a machva or paddv from five to eight. The 
crew is gencrally paid by the trip, the captain receiving twice as 
much as a seaman, On the voyage the captain never, if he can help 
it, loses sight of land. ‘They guide their vessels by land-marks 
during the day and by the stars at night. Only in ease of fog, cloudy 
weather, or when they lose sight of land, is the compass, which is 
always carried by the larger vessels, brought into use. The smaller 
vessels are always careful to hug the land after dusk, and if the wind 
is unfavourable they usually anchor for the night. 

Canoes, or hodis M. and donis K., are built at nearly all the coast 
villages, the tonnage varying from a quarter of a ton to five tons. 
Tho Kodibég and Saddshivgad canoes, whose lower part is the 
trunk of a tree, are the most substantially built-of all Kanara canoes. 
The planking used in making canoes) 1s usually one and a quarter 
Aanches thick. A feware fastened with nails, but coir yarn is mostly 
wsed, the yarn being made into pads from ten to fifteen fect long. 
After the joints of the planking are elosely fitted, a layer of cocoanut 
fibre is laid over them, the padding is laid on the fibre, and the 
whole is sewed to the planking. If the padding is occasionally coated 
with oil, this mode of fastening lasts about ten years. As a rule 
canoes are oiled once a year and sometimes oftener, the poorer 
classes using for cheapness fish oil and those in better cireumstances 
castor or sweet oil. These canoes are all fitted with a balancing out- 
rigger called wundi, and are always steered by a rudder. The after- 
part is usually decked for the captain tostand on while steering, 
the space below the deck being used for keeping cooking vessels 
and food. They carry a lateen-sail on a mast with a great forward 
rake. They seldom leave the rivers, being almost entirely 
employed in bringing to Kodibig wood and other forest produce 
from Mallapur, Kadra, and the neighbouring villages. During the 
fair season they occasionally carry cargoes to Goa, Karwar, 
Kumta, and other ports further south. The crow generally includes 
the captain who is also owner and two seamen. Canoes vary in size 
from one and a half to five tons and cost £15 to £27 10s. (Rs. 150- 
Rs, 275). 

Fishing canoes vary from aquarter of atonto four tons. Thelargor 
class of fishing canoe which varies from two to four tons is of the 
same build as the Saddshivgad canoe, except that it stands higher 
out of the water. They cost from £8 to £12 (Rs.80-Rs,120). The 
larger canoes have a register certificate which allows them to trade 
as well as to fish. They always lic up from June till about the 
Ist of August. The smaller canoes varying from one-quarter to 
three-quarters of a ton are engaged in nothing but fishing. They 
keep to the creeks in rough weather, but in the fair season some- 
times venture one or two miles from land. They are worked and 
steered by paddles and have seldom cither balancing outriggers 
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or sails. Should they either on their way out or on their 
roturn find the wind favourable they secure one or two of the paddles 
by lashing to make a mast and knot their head-scarves into a sail. 
During the stormy scason they fish in the rivers. In the Shirdvati 
some of the canoes which seldom engage in fishing, trade 
between Hondvar and Gersappa taking passengers on the down 
trip and returning with fruit, dricd palm leaves, and graka. 
These canoes have no balancing outrigger as they are roundly built, 
the lower part being a hollowed tree-trunk. In place of a lateen 
sail they use an almost square red sail which is made fast to a 
horizontal yard of light bamboo with small lines tied at cach end 
for working the sail. They vary from one to two tons and cost 
£3 to £6 (Rs. 30- Rs. 60) exclusive of sails. Most are inanned by 
two men who are generally the owners. 


There are two classes of machvds, one which trades along the 
coast, and the other which trades in the Tadri and Shiravati rivers, 
The coasting machvds are much Jarger than the river machvds and 
cost £40 to £100 (Rs, 400 - Rs. 1000). The average length over all 
is thirty-five to forty fect, the-breadth twelve fect, and the depth. 
four feet. They are usually built with a vory slight sheer frona 
the stern to the after-partb of the main-mast the sheer gradually 
increasing from the fore-partof the main-mast to the stem post, 
which is generally set--at an angle of 60° to 70° These 
vessels are always built with a curve in the fore-part, the 
sharpest section being from the lower part of the stem to the fore- 
part of the foot of the main-inast ; about cight fect from the atter- 
part of the inain-mast to the stern post is a straight line. Machvds 
built in this way are said to sail closer to the wind than machvds 
with level keels. All arc open, but to make it easy to walk fore and 
aft bamboos laced with coir yarn are laid over the beams. From 
the after-part of the maii-mast to the after-part of the mizzen-mast 
they are covered with a roof of bamboos, palm leaves, aud straw 
fastened with coir yarn. On the top of this is a small deck, whore 
the ¢indal stands to steer and under which stores are usually kept. 
They are rigged with two masts, two yards, and a jibboom. Both 
masts take an equal rake forward. They are supported on either 
side by light coir rigging, and forward they are made fast by a 
strong coir lashing to a round past close to the mast whose lower end 
fits ina wooden bed placed on the upper part of the kelsan. The 
people give two reasons for raking the masts forward ; the boats sail 
faster andthey labour Jess in a heavy head sea, The jibboom is small 
compared to the other, as they do not use cither the jib or the 
mizzen sail exceptin light breezes. In running before the wind, even 
in a moderate breeze, the jib is not used becausc the fore-part of the 
main sail takes the wind out of it, and the mizzen sail is not used 
because it prevents the after-part of the main sail from drawing. 
Tho main and mizzen sails which are lateen-shaped are made of light 
cotton cloth, cut into narrow strips to straighten it. On each seam 
coir yarn is laid and the two edges of the cloth are turned over on 
the yarn and sewn. <A set of sails for a twelve-ton machvacosts£8 108, 
to £4 (Rs. 35 - Rs. 40) and if repaired lasts five or six seasons. Like 
all country rigged vessels, the machva has to wear in tacking 
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because the yard is fastened to the halliards on the forepart of 
the mast. Halliards placed in this way are a great support to the 
mast, as the lower end is always fastencd as far aft as the fore-part 
of the mizzen-mast. Machvas do not confine their trading to any 
particular ports. In March and April many bring bags or 
muras of rice from the South Kanara ports and from Kadgal in the 
Radri river and the villages near it. Most of the South Kanara rice 
is brought to Hondvar and Kumta and most of the rice from Katgal 
and the villages near it is sent to Goa. Smaller machvis ranging 
from four to nine tons are found in the Tadri and Shirdvati rivers. 
They cost £17 10s. to £40 (Rs.175-Rs.400). They differ from the 
larger machuds in having very little sheer and a perfectly straight 
keel, the straight keel being an advantage in the shallow rivers where 
they generally ply. Most of them are fastened together with coir 
yarn in the same way as the larger canoes. Those of the Tadri 
river are usually larger, stronger, and not so crank as those on the 
Shirdvati viver. They mostly carry salt from Sdnikatta to Katgal 
and the intermediate villages, being paid Qs. to 10s. (Rs. 44 - Rs. 5) a 
trip, and bring back a cargo of grain at rates varying from 4s, to 68. 
Rs. 2-Rs. 8). If no cargo is available they return in ballast. 
With favourable wind and tide ‘the up -and down journey can be 
made in about eight hours, These machvds carry one mast and 
ong latcen-sail. Most of the owners live at Hondvar and let them 
on hire. The man who hires the boat usually acts as steersman 
or tindal and engages two men to help in working the boat, paying 
each 8s. (Is.4) a month with food. The seamen are generally 
Christians, Muhainmadans, and Hindus of the Kharvi caste. 


Paddvs and machwis arc so much alike that it is difficult to name 
any point in build or in rigging by which a boat of the one class 
can be known from a boat of the other class, If an owner is asked 
why he calls his vessel a paddy, his answer is that the machva is a 
smaller vessel. But a reference to the Customs-house register 
shows machuds equal in size and value to any paddvs. Paddvs 
vary in size from twelve to thirty tons and some machvds are as 
much as twenty-eight tons burden, The only difference that can 
be observed is that few paddves are flatter bottomed than machuis. 
The rig and the accommodation are precisely the same, and the two 
classes of craft generally ply to the same ports. In Kumta vessels 
are built which their owners call machviés bat which properly 
speaking are paddvs, much like though somewhat smaller than 
thoss seen in Bombay harbour carrying cargo to and from the 
whipping. They have a perfectly straight keel from stem to stern, 
amd are mostly engaged in carrying cotton bales from the wharf to 
the shipping in the roadstead. In fine weather and smooth water 
they carry 100 bales in one trip, for which they are paid 6s, (Rs. 3), 
Durning strong winds, when they have to reduce their loading to fifty 
bales, they are paid 6¢, (4 ans.) a bale. All other cargoes, whether 
import or export, are charged at the rate of 3d, (2 aus.) a khandi of 
560 pounds in fair weather and 6d, (4 ans.) in bad weather, Though 
owing to a sand-bank near the mouth of the Tadri they can work 
only about seven hours a day, they manage to make an average of two 
trips a day. Inthe slack season some are rigged like ordinary 
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coasting paddvs and trade to ports between Hondvar and Goa. They. 
vary in size froin cight to eleven tons and in cost from £25 to £30 
(Rs. 250 - Rs. 300) exclusive of sails and rigging. They are mostly 
owned and worked by the fishing classes, especially the Khérvis. 
The phatemdris built on the Kanara coast arc hardly ever more 
than fifty tons burden. Those built of cheap timber, if fastened with 
nails cost £200 to £300 (Rs. 2000 - Rs. 3000), and if fastened with eat 
£160 to £200 (Rs. 1600-Rs. 2000); those of toakwood, if fastehed 
with nails, cost £300 to £400 (Rs. 8000-Rs. 4000), and if fastened 
with coir, £200 to £300 (Rs. 2000-Rs. 3000), They are mostly 
built with great beam and depth. A. phatenuri of about fifty tons 
burden is 35’ 6” long in the keel, 18’ 8" broad, and 7’ 8” deep from 
the upper part of the timbers to the gunwale. Nearly all are built 
with squaye sterns. As, unlike Enelish-built vessels, they have uo 
pintles on the rudder, a strip of wood with a groove in the centre is 
fitted to the after-part of the stern-post or rudder-trunk and the 
fore-part of the rudder which is rounded is placed in the groove 
and lashed to the stern-post.in three places at equal distances with 
small coir rope. Phaiemdris_asa rule are built with most sheer 
from the after-part of the main-mast to the stern, and the after-part 
of the hull is higher than the fore-part. When afloat or sailing 
they appear very much down by the head though the difference jn 
draught is probably not more than one foot. Vessels in this trim 
answer their helm quicker, but their speed is somewhat lessened. 
All are built with a curve on the forefoot, but the curve is much less 
than in vessels builtin and near Bombay. They carry heavy masts 
well raked forward with light yards, which enable them to have 
a large spread of canvas, A forty-ton phatemdri has generally a 
main-iast fifty feet from foot to head, a mizzen-mast of thirty-tive 
feet, a main yard of eighty fcet, a mizzen-yard of sixty feet, and a 
jibboom of thirty-five fect. The sails aro made in the samo 
way and are of the sane shape as machva sails. Phatemdris always 
earry a very large jib, Fora phatemdri of about fifty tons a set 
of sails, including main-sail, mizzen, and jib, cost about £20 (Rs, 200). 
The cloth is much thinner and poorer than that used by phatemdris 
built near Bombay. Lf well looked after and carefully repaired a set 
of sails lasts about six seasons, but under ordinary circumstances 
sails seldom last over four years. As the phatemirt is open like the 
machva and paddv, the same flooring of split bamboo is laid as a 
passage for walking fore and aft. The covering between the main 
and mizzen-mast is also, as in the machva, of palm leaves and straw, 
but at the time of loading or unloading much labour and tine is saved 
by tricing up the sides. The larger phatemdris usually trade with 
Bombay, taking cotton from Karwdr and Kumta and returning 
with a general cargo or in ballast. Including the captain, the 
crew, who are generally Hindus, vary from cight to twelve. Those 
which carry twelve men besides the captain have a mate whose duty 
is to see that the vessel is properly loaded and unloaded, the captain 
looking after the freight and the entcring and clearing of his vessel 
at the Customs-house, The pay of the captain is twice and of the 
mate half as much again as the scaman’s pay. As the season 
advances and grows stormier the rates of freight and the pay of 
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the crew increase. From the opening of the season in October to 
the early part of April a seaman who makes a trip from Bombay 
to Karwar and back receives 8s. (Rs. 4) and sometimes 10s. (Rs. 5). 
Between April and the end of May the rates rise to 14s, (Rs. 7) 
and sometimes to 16s, (Rs.8). If the trip extends to Kumta he 
receives 1s. (8 ans.) extra. 

The thirteen ports of the district are for customs purposes 
grouped into three divisions: Karwar with three ports, Saddshivgad, 
Karwar, and Chendiya ; Ankola with four, Belikeri, Ankola, 
Gangdvali, and Tadri ; and Hondvar with six, Kwnta, Murdeshvar, 
Hondévar, Bhatkal, Manki, and Shirdli. During the eight years 
ending 1882 the yearly value of the Kanara sea-trade averaged 
£1,526,826 ; it rose from £1,463,416 in 1874-75 to £1,767,124 in 
1875-76, and ‘fell to £1,248,792 in 1877-78. In 1878-79 it again 
rose to £1,842,331 ; and after a sudden fall to £1,405,874 in 1879-80 
again rose to £1,525,484 in 1881-82, 

The following statements give for the eight years ending 1882 
the value of exports and imports at each of the thirteen ports. They 
show that in 1882, of the thirteen ports, six, Chendiya, Belikeri, 
(dangivali, Murdeshvar, Manki, and: Shiréli, hada total trade of less 
than £10,000; four, Saddéshivgad, Ankola, Tadri, and Bhatkal, had 
between £10,000 and £25,000; one, Hondivar, between £50,000 and 
£100,000; and two, Karwar and Kumta, above £100,000: 


Kédnara Sea Trade Imports, 1874-1882. 


; ; { 
DIVISION, Port. 1874-75. 1875-76, | 1876-77. 1877-78. | 1878-79. | 1879-80. | 1880-81.} 1881-82, 


ES £ & £ £ & 
889 | 871 847 2471 2138 1685 
| 


..{ 190,202 | 824,455 | 280,076. | 292,561 | 244,884 | 156,175 | 187,882 | 192,962 
89 | 1917 20 39 


i 
ree a ee | | |S a SLR | 
| 
| 
{ 


& & 
Sadashivgad... 746 419 


Ka’rwa’r ...4 | Korwar 
Ohendiya on 60 65 47 


Faria se 


Total.,.1 191,038 | 324,934 | 281,020 | 293,479 | 246,770 | 160,563 | 190,040 | 194,586 


Belikeri isk 436 100 94 138 248 194 17 779 
Ankola ..| 4783] 4885 | 8662] 11,814] 6885 | 5124] 6145 5675 
ANKOLA 

Gangivali B41 381 870 B51 876 577 265 181 
Tadri | 2927 | 1748} 2608] 4196} 4202 1981 4024 8438 
Total... 8487 6614 | 12,229 | 16,409 | 11,301 7876 | «981t | 15,078 
(|) Kumta -.} 247,466 | 266,018 | 171,915 | 330,028 | 331,202 | 268,832 | 200,202 | 218,415 
Murdeshvar.... 1447] 2181) 1477] 1529 1288 1915 | 4184 1129 
Nondvar _,,,| 43,553 | 22,363 | 161,45 | 52,507 | 36,869 | 51,638 | 32,052 | 50,189 

‘HONA'VAR, . . 
Bhatkal «| 8078 | 9002 } 14,690 | 14,181 | 12,624 | 11,063 ; 11,722 | 12,050 
Manki ro ee a oP a 189 256 738 424 
Shirai tA va Vi me 1976 684 604 1118 


Total, ,.| 300,544 | 209,564 | 349,658 | 407,245 | 384,078 | 324,878 {249,502 | 284,326 


Grand Total... 500,060 | 631,112 | 642,787 | 717,223 | 641,149 |492,817 | 449,248 | 493,984 
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Kanara Sea Trade Erporta, 1874-1882, 


Division, | Port. . 1s74-75.| 1375-76, 1878-77.| 1877-78,| 1878-79.| 1879-80.) 1880-81.| 1881-82, 


£ £ & £& £ & 
Sadishivgad...| 18,817 6204) 12,069 7734 B8la} 11,104 7131 8772 
cane. { Karwar wo] 489,U84 | 606,104, 324,057 | 110,787 | 487,860] 217,713 270,396 | 820,704 
Chendiya a 331 vay) 738 1190 360) 2335 93 70 


Total... 454,182 | 612,837) 836,804 | 119,711 | 476,834] 251,150 | 277,340 | 820,636) 


Belikerl =... 867 BV 460} 1108 46 R82 391 435] 
ANKOLA Ankola w| 4567 4248) 7340 6927 4526] EBS 4503 4798 
Gangavali .... 1696 2205) 2704 1388 176)| 1978] 3055 1680 

Tadri 7823 9685) 12,553] 7600 9057| 6087} 8092 6403} 

Total,..| 14,753] 16,821) 23,067} 17,081 | 15,760) 14,881) 17,081] 13,196 

(| Kumta ...| 467,581 | 463, 308,696 | 652,564] 625,000 | 641,913 | 636,299) 
Murdeshyar . 761 231 2138 1282 3129 660 

Howa'y Honfvar 81,190] 33,097 43,079] 86,612} 66,025) 46,004) 
ONAVAR..1 | Bhatkal | 4930 8268 6212; guo7 | 4.169 4072 
Manki ve eee an ee ae 185 450 107 6565 

L) Shira) “ e ce 4411/1038) 601 978 


Totul...| 494,462 506,854 488,404 | 394,777 | 708,678] 607,026 | 600,834 | 688,668) 


Grand Total...| 963,847 |1,136,012| 848,356 | 631,560 |1,201,182| 013,057 | 901,206 |1,081,500 


The following statement shows the total trade of cach customsy 
division during the sae cight years (1874-1882). Of the three 
divisions, Hondvar, chictly on account of its cotton, coloured wood 
ware, and spices, mostly sent to Bombay, had the largest trade 
average, and Ankola the smallest average. In Hondvar, the total 
value of imports and exports rose from £795,006 in 1874-75 to 
£1,092,657 in 1878-79; it fell to £946,426 in 1880-81, and again 
rose to £972,998 in. 1881-82. In Karwér the total value of 
imports and exports rose from £645,170 in 1874-75 to £937,271 in 
1875-76 and fell to £413,190 in 1877-78; in 1878-79 it again rose 
to £722,604, in 1879-80 it fell suddenly to £391,713 and again 
rose to £524,222 in 1881-82. In Ankola the highest total value of 
imports and exports was £35,286 in 1876-77 and the lowest 
£22,757 in 1879-80 ; in 1881-82 it was only £28,269 : 

Kdnara Sea Trade by Customs Divisions, 1874-1882. 


| 1874-74. 1875-76. 
Division. pam 
| Imports. | Exports, | Total. Imports. } Exports. | Total. 
| 2 £ £ £ £ £ 
Karwar -' 191,038 | 464,132 | 645,170 $24,934 | 612,337 | 937,271 
Ankola fee | 8487 13,753 23,240 6614 16,821 23,435 
Tlonfvar | 800,544 | 494,402 | 795,008 || 299,564] 506,854 | 806,418 
600,069 063,347 | 1,403,416 631,112 | 1,186,012 | 1,767,124 
1876-77. 1877-78. 
Division. GENS EP SS SS ee 
Tmports. | Exports. | Total, |j Imports. | Exports,| Total. 
£ £ & & z £ 
Karwar «| 281,020 | 336,804 | 617,914 203,479 | 119,711) 413,190 
Ankola ve] 12,220 23,057 85,286 16,499 17,081 83,580 
Honfivar «| 349,638 | 488,404 | 837,042 407,245 | 394,777 | 802,022 
642,787 | $48,355 | 1,401,142 |! 717,228 | 581,569 | 1,248,742 
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Kdnara Sea Trade by Customa Divisions, 1874-1882, 
1878-79. 1879-80, 
Diviaion. ae | ee ee 
Importa. | Exports. | Total. || Imports. | Exports.| Total 
£ £ & & £ & 
Karwar 245,770 476,834 722,604 160,563 231,150 391,713 
Ankola 11,361 15,769 27,070 7878 14,881 22,787 
Hondévar 384,078 708,579 | 1,002,657 324,878 667,026 991,404 
641,149 | 1,201,182 | 1,842,331 402,817 918,057 | 1,405,874 
1880-81. 1881-82. 
Divisions. |-—————7— - —- 
Imports. | Exports, | Total. Imports, | Exports. | Total. 
£ £ & & &£ £ 
Karwar 190,040 | 277,340 | 467,880 || 394,586 | 320,686 | 524,222 
Ankola 9611 17,031 26,642 15,073 18,196 28,269 
Hontvar 249,592 606,834 946,426 284,325 683,668 972,008 
449,243 | 991,205 | 1,440,448 |} 493,084 | 1,031,500 | 1,526,484 


The three ports of the Kérwdr group, Saddshivgad, K4érwar, and 
®hendiya, had in 1881-82 a total trade worth £524,222, of which 
£194,586 were imports and £329,636 exports. The chief exports 
are cotton, native hand-made cloth, and husked and unhusked rice, 
These articles are partly produced in the division and. partly 
poe for export from above the pea The imports, most 
of which are for local use, are chiefly wheat, tobacco, and European 
cloth. The traders are VAnis, Gujars, Brahmans, Musalméns, Goa, 
Christians, Europeans, and Parsis.. Most. of them are men of 
capital. The shipping is phatemdris, batelds, amachuds, and paddvs. 
Besides the local sailing craft, steamers from Bombay, Vengurla, 
and Mangalor, and other Malabdy ports of 1000 to 2000 tons, 
and Arab baglds and other vessels of fifty to 100 tons visit the 
ports, anchoring about half a mile from the landing at Karwar. 

hatemdris, muchvds, and paddvs are built by local Bhandéri and 
Gabit carpenters, and have crews varying from three to twelve 
who are generally local Kharvis, Gébits, Déldis, Bhandaris, and 
ambis, The crew are paid about 14s. (Rs, 7) a month, and the 
captain twice as much, A trip to Bombay generally takes ten and 
to Madras fifteen to eighteen days. 


The four Ankola ports, Belikeri, Ankola, Gangévali, and Tadri, 
had in 1881-82 a total trade worth £28,269, of which £15,078 
were imports and £13,196 exports. The chief exports are 
bamboos, husked and unhusked rice, horns, fish, cocoa-kernels, salt, 
timber, and wooden ware. These articles are partly produced in 
the division and partly brought for export from Dhdrwér and 
Belgaum. The imports, though greater than the exports, are 
almost entirely for local use. They include husked and unhusked 
rice, wheat, yarn, and fish. The traders are Gaud Sérasvat 
Brahmans, dnis, Musalmdns, and Christians. Some of them 
trade on their own and others on borrowed capital. The shipping 
is hodis, machvds, and phatenutris. Besides the local craft, vessels 
of twenty to thirty-two tons from Kochin and other Malabér 
ade of six to fifty tous from Goa, and of seven to sixty tons 
rom Hondévar Kumta and Kaérwé4r, visit the ports, Tadri gives 
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anchorage a mile from the landing at high tide to vessels of 150 
tons and at low tide to vessels of 130 tons ; Gangdvali, a mile from 
the landing to vessels under fifty tons , Ankola, near the landing 
at high tide to vessels of eight tons and atlow tide to vessels of 
six tons, and about a mile from the landing at all times to vessels 
of greater tonnage; and Belikeri, near the landing at high tide to 
vessels of fifty tons and at low tide to vessels of twenty tons. 
Hodis, phutemdris, and machvés are built by the local carpenters, 
and are manned by a captain and a crew of two to seven seamen, 
Besides their meals, the crew are paid 8s. to 10s. (Rs. 4-Rs, 5) a 
month, and the captain twice as much. On_ special occasions they 
also get rewards from the traders. A trip to Bombay with a favour- 
able wind takes three to five days. 


The six Hondvar ports, Kumta, Murdeshvar, Hondvar, Bhatkal, 
Manki, and Shirdli, had in 1881-82 a total trade worth £972,998, of 
which £284,325 were importsand £688,668 exports. Thechiefexports 
are cotton, cocoanuts, spices, black pepper, and betelnuts to Bombay, 
and grain to Kalikat, Kananur, Mangalor, and other Malabar ports, 
These articles aré. partly. produced in the division and_partly 
brought for expe from aboye the Sahyddriy and from Maisuyr. 
The imports, which are chiefly from Bombay, Mangalor, Kalikat, 
and Kananur for local use, are wheat, pulse, Italian millet or bdyri, 
sugar, camphor, figs, and cloth. ‘The traders are Sdrasvat, Chitpéwan, 
and Konkan Brahmans, Vinis, Musalmdns, and Europeans. Some 
of them trade on their own and others on borrowed capital. 
Besides these local’ traders, afew up-country merchants stay in 
these ports during the busy season between January and May. 
The shipping includes hodis, machuts, paddus, phatemdris, and 
batelds. Besides the local eratt, steamers of 400 to 1000 tons 
from Bombay, butelés sof twenty-five to 200 tons from Arabia 
and of fifty to seventy-five from Kathidwdr, and phatemdris 
of ten to 100 from the Malabar coast visit the ports, Hondévar 
gives anchorage at about 125 feet from the landing, at high 
tide to vessels of sixty and at low tide to vessels of forty 
tons; Kumta, at about 125 feet to small vessels of four to 
twelve tons, and at about two miles from the landing to vessels 
of greater tonnage. The anchorage of the remaining four ports 
is generally in the sea. Hodis, machuds, and phatemdris are built 
in these ports generally by Mdlvan and sometimes by Kanara, 
Ratnagiri, and Malabdr carpenters. Vessels of under ten tons are 
manned by a captain and crew of four seamen, and above ten tons 
of seven to twelve seamen. The crew are paid 10s, (Rs.5) a 
month, and the captain twice as much. With a favourable wind a 
trip either from or to Bombay takes five or six days. 


Owing to recent changes in classification no comparison can be 
made of increase or decrease under the different articles of trade. 
The following statement gives the approximate value of tho chief 
articles imported and exported in 1880-81. Of £1,440,448, the 
total value of the sea trade, £991,205 were exports and £449,248 
were imports, The chief items under exports are cotton valued at 
£641,099 or 64°67 per cent of the exports, brought for export .to 
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Bombay from Belgaum, Dhdrwdr, and other inland districts ; 
piece-goods, valued at £27,215 or 2°74 per cent of the exports, 
mostly from Belgaum and Dhérwar to Ratnégiri and Mélabar ports ; 
coloured wares, valued at £10,561 or 1:06 per cent of the exports, 
sent chietly to Bombay; rice, both husked and unhusked, valued 
at £35,129 or 3°54 per cent of the exports, sent to the Konkan and 
Malabar ports and to the districts above the Sahyddris; spices, 
valued at £218,031 or 21:99 per cent of the exports, sent chiefly to 
Bombay ; and other miscellaneous articles, valued at £21,896, sent 
mostly to Konkan and Malabdr ports. 


Of £449,243, the total value of imports, the chief articles are 
twist and yarn, valued at £62,653 or 13°94 per cent of the imports, 
brought from Bombay to be made into hand-woven cloth ; piece- 

oods, valued at £57,164 or 12°72 per cent of the imports, brought 
rom Bombay for local use and for inland transport to Belgaum and 
Dharwar ; unhusked rice, valued at £11,518 or 2°56 per cent, brought 
from Malabér ports for inland transport to the districts above the 
Sahyddris ; raw metals, chiefly brass and-copper, valued at £28,491 
or 6:34 per cent of the imports,-imported from Bombay to be 
wade into cooking, water, and other vessels ;.oil and oilseeds, 
vialued at £17,782 or 3:95 per cent, brought from Bombay and Kochin 
for local use and for inland transport; salt, valued at £14,437 
or 321 per cent, brought from Kumta for local use; silk goods, 
valued at £32,866 or 7:31 per cent, brought from Bombay and 
Madras; and spices, valued at £17,808 or 3°96 per cent, brought 
from Bombay and Malabar ports for local use and inland transport 
to Belgaum and Dharwar : 


Kédnara Articles of Sea-T'rade, 1880-81. 


ARTICLE, Imports. | Exports. ARTICLE. Imports. | Exports, 
£ £ £ & 
Live Stock ais sai 24 82 Sacking, &e, ... tas 10,305 905 
Coals fe a ae 40 $i Spirits and Liquors ,.. 2260 42 
Coir and Rope ... or 1743 1731 Metals ees iia 28,491 2225 
Cotton Raw ou. 3a 1359 | 641,099 || Oil und Ojl-seeds wl 17,782 9485 
Twist and Yarn... vf 62,653 78 Cocoannts ae ry 4570 1363 
Piece-goods ii «| 57,164 27,216 Clarified Butter.., el 560 875 
Drugs and Medicinas ... 1927 4251 Fish, Salted —,.. Sas 207 130 
Dyeing and Colouring... 5808 10,564 » Dried one Pe 245 651 
Fruits and Vogctables... 9604 2804 os Fresh aac rim 1885 1219 
Grain— Salt ap ved 14,487 2081, 
Rice husked ., oer 166 22,611 Silk Gooda eae ave 32,866 103 
y» unbusked va? 11,518 12,518 Spices wal al 17,803 218,031 
Wheat ... te vee 1291 668 || Sugar and Sugarcandy.. 7543 1989 
Millet ... ee ar 130 26 Tobacco er ae $344 T71 
Pulse... tee as 2283 594 Timber of see] 1536 4645 
Other Grain... ea 2053 2542 Machinery & Millework. 113 216 
Guma and Resins dvd 1388 616 Wool one ee 4470 184 
Hardware and Cutlery. 1528 40 Miscellaneous .,., wo} 189,643 21,906 
Hemp... ‘ae Ke zt oe eee | 
Hides... ar tes 3il 489 Total ..,) 449,243 991,205 


1Kdénara is not a manufacturing district. The only craft for 
which it is known is its sandalwood-carving. Other branches of 
industry which are worthy of notice are the working in metal, 
horn, cane, earth, and stone ; oil~pressing ; the making of molasses, 
eatechu, and salt; sawing timber by steam ; and the jail industries. 


1 Contributed by Mr. R, E, Candy, C.5. 
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For upwards of a century the sandalwood-carving of Kanara 
has been well known, Tho workers are the Gudgars or carvers 
who are found in small numbers in the sub-divisions of Sirsi, 
Siddépur, Hondvar, Kumta, and Ankola, and who eall themselves 
Chitars, Manu’s name for artisans. They are said to have come 
from Goa after the establishment of Portuguese power. They 
carve sandalwood, ivory, and cbony with exquisite skill; they 
work on the lathe in wood making beautiful lacquered articles ; and 
they make the pith crowns which are worn by bridegrooms, and. 
the pith flowers and crests which are much used by the lower 
classes of Hindus during the Shimga holidays in March-April. 
They work the lathe with a bowstring of raw deer-hide, not 
like most carpenters with the help of a second workman. The 
articles made are work-boxes, cabinets, work-tables, watch-stands, 
glove-boxes, jewelry-boxes, writing-boxes, pen-holders, pen-stands, 
card-cases, chess-boards, paper-weights, paper-cutters, necdle-cases, 
card-boxes, and various other articles. They vary in value from 
2s. to £50 (Re,1-Rs.500). The carved work represents the gods 
and heroes of Hindu mythology, wild beasts, monkeys, parrots, and 
other birds, and creeper.and tower traceries. The piece of sandal. 
wood which is to be carved is carefully smoothed and polished witt 
sand-paper and the pattern is sketched on it in pencil. The tooks 
used in carving are of native make and are small and delicate like 
the needle used in English embroidery. The Gudgars generally work 
to order, scldom offering articles for sale except such as have been 
condemned by the person who ordered them, Their chief calling 
is engraving and painting. Although their sandalwood-carving is 
much liked by Europeans there is little local demand. Some of the 
articles carved by Subanna of Hondvar which were sent to the 
1867 Exhibition in Paris gained a silver medal. 


Goldsmiths are found in all towns and in almost all large 
villages. Some of the town goldsmiths are skilful workmen and 
make excellent ornamental gold and silver ware. Blacksmiths are 
found in towns and in most large villages and their craft is well 
paid, though the demand for their work is not large. Coppersmiths 
and metal-potmakers are found in the principal towns and earn 
more than any other metal workers. They are chiefly Christian 
Kansars from Goa. 


Fancy articles of cattle, deer, and bison horn are made by some 
carpenters and Gudigars with considerable skill at Kumta, Hon4- 
var, Sidddpur, Bilgi, Sirsi, and Sonda. The demand for the work is 
small and in no place employs more than a few families. The horn 
is collected in the district, the price of a horn varying from 6d. to 
2s. (4 ans.-Re,1), The articlos made are small jewel-boxes, combs, 
snuff-boxes, cups, handles for sticks and knives, buttons, rings, 
and toys. A jewelry-box costs about 10s. (Rs. 5) and a comb or a 
snuff-box 8d. to 6d. (2-4 ans.). 


Exeellent cane work, both useful and ornamental, is made at 
Karwar by Chinese workmen, who were formerly convicts in the 
Karwar jail. The raw material is brought from Bombay. Of the 
cane articles easy-chairs cost 16s. to £1 (Rs.8-Rs. 10), common 
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chairs 9s. to 12s, (Rs. 44-Rs. 6), footstools 4s. to 6s. (Rs. 2-Rs. 8), 
luncheon baskets 6s. to 12s. (Rs.3 -Rs, 6), ladies’ work-baskets 6s. to 
16s. (Rs. 3-Rs. 8), flower vases 3s, to 10s, (Rs. 14- Rs. 5), waste-paper 
baskets 3s. to 8s. (Rs.14-Rs.4), and cots 16s. to £2 (Rs.8-Rs. 20). 


Pottery is carried on in most towns and villages. Red pots are 
made above and black pots are made below the Sahyddris. The craft 
thrives better above the Sahyddris than on the coast. Of stone, 
frying pans for native wheat and rice cakes, jugs, small flat basins 
to store water, and other vesscls are made to a small extent at 
Sejvad, three miles from Karwédr, and near Chandavar in Kumta. 
The material used is an ash-coloured porous slate found in the 
neighbouring quarries. No fecs are charged for quarrying the 
stone, 

Oil-pressing is an important industry. Oil for lighting is chicfly 
extracted from cocoanuts and to a simall extent from wild castor-seed 
and from the seed of the wndi or Colophyllum inophyllum. The craft 
is followed on the coast by Ganigs and a few Christians and in the 
uplands by Lingdyats. The oil-presser:extracts oil either on his 
own account or from materials supplied by husbandmen and shop- 
keepers. The mill, which is a noe and clumsy machine, stands in 
the courtyard in the house and is worked either by the hand or by 
a Wullock, Castor and wndi oil is used locally and large quantities 
of cocoanut oil are sent into the Ratnagiri ports and to Bombay, 
Besides in lighting undi oil is used in painting boats, 

Molasses is made by most husbandimen in all parts of the dis- 
trict in quantities sufficient to mect the local demand. Very little 
leaves the district. The work begins about January and ends in 
May. Molasses is chiefly made from sugareane juice which is 
extracted by a rude and old-fashioned mill called ghani. The juice 
is boiled in large copper or iron caldrons and stored in earthen pots. 
The sugarcane mill costs £5 to £6 (Rs. 50-Rs.60). Above the 
Sahyddris the molasses is hardened and made into cubical blocks 
by means of wooden frames. Besides from sugarcane juice Bhan- 
davis, Komarpdiks, and Christians make small quantitics of molasses 
from palm juice by boiling it with lime. Palm juice molasses 
is mostly used in swectening coffee, as it gives more flavour than 
sugarcane molasses. 


Catechu is made in small quantities on the coast. To make 
catechu the khair tree Acacia catechu is felled at any season, and 
after the white wood has been removed, the heart is cut into small 
bits, and put, with one-half the quantity of water, into a round- 
bellied earthen pot. It is then boiled for about three hours ; and 
when the decoction has become ropy, itis decanted. The same 
quantity of water is again added and boiled until it becomes ropy, 
when it is decanted, and a third supply of water is given. This 
extracts all the substance from the wood. The three decoctions are 
then mixed, and next morning boiled in small pots until the 
extract becomes thick like tar. It is afterwards allowed to remain 
in the pots for two days, when it has become so hard that it will 
not run. Some husks of rice are spread on the ground, and the 
thickened juice is formed into balls about the size of oranges which 
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are placed on the husky or on leaves and left seven days in 
the sun to dry. During the dry season the balls are spread in the 
shade for two months and during the rains for four months. They 
are then fit for sale. ‘The making of catechu was stopped for 
several years, but in 1880 a small contract was granted in Hondavar, 
yielding about £364 (Rs. 3640). 

1Up to 1878 salt used to be manufactured along the coast at 
Séinikatta, Kumta, Bhatkal, Shirdli, and Bailur. In 1878, under 
Government orders, all minor salt-works were closed, and at present 
(1882) Sdénikatta, about ten miles north of Kumta,is the only place 
where salt is manufactured, The Sdnikatta salt-work contains 176 
dgars or salt-pans of which only 128 are in use; the rest are either 
waste or have been turned into rice-ficlds. Of the 128 in use, 119 
dgars, containing in all 19,400 pans, were worked in 1880-81 and 
yiclded 6555 tons of salt, or 8468 tous over the average of the three 
years ending 1879-802 All Kanara salt-works are the property 
of private individuals who pay an acre assessment varying from 
5s. 74d. to 6s. 1hd. (Rs. 243,t0 Rs. 34). 

A few salt-makers do not begin-work till February or even March, 
but most set thei pans incorder soon after the beginning o 
January. Salt is never removed from the pans before the middle ot 
March or rather before Shivardtra. In preparing the pans the first. 
thing is to bail out the rain-water which has gathered in them. 
This is generally done on contract by labourers who are paid 1s. to 
1s. 6d. (8-12 uns.) the chitta or thirty pans, The pans vary greatly 
in size ; on au average they are about sixteen feet long by fourteen 
feet broad, Whenthe water has been bailed out the soil which’ was 
gathered during the rains is remoyed from the pans and eight to 
ten inches of salt water are let into them. The drains are closed 
and the water is left to evaporate. While evaporation goes on 
the embankments or bdndds and the reservoirs are repaired; and 
when the pans are completely dry a second supply of salt water is 
allowed to flow in. After this the pans are supplied with salt 
water every second or third day, and they are trodden one day and 
beaten the next until the surface hardens. The surface is then 
levelled and made even by drawing a plank over it,a boy or a 
woman standing on the plank to add toits weight. This smoothing 
goes on for several days until grains of salt appear here and there 
which are worked into the ground with a plank fastened to a long 
pole until a thin crust of salt forms on the surface. 


The day for removing the salt froin the pans is fixed by consult- 
ing the village deities. From this day forward water is let into the 
pe and, except on cloudy days, salt is daily removed and is 

eaped at places seb apart for the purpose. The work of 
removing the salt is done by Agiars who are paid in grain. They 


1Contributed by Mr. Kaévasji Kharsetji Jamsetji, Acting Assistant Collector of Salt 
Revenue, 

2 The details are: 3856 tons in 1877-78, 2031 tons in 1878-79, and 3398 tons in 
1879-80, giving an average of 3095 tons which is less by 3460 tons than 6555 tons, the 
produce of 1880-81. 
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get two mudis or 164 pounds of rough rice for each chitta or thirty 
pans measuring one-fifth of anaerc. ‘The average produce of a chitta 
or thirty pans is estimated at about eight and a half tons (2 gadis or 
240 Indian mans). The salt is carried from the salt heaps in boats 
by labourers to the platform in front of the kothdrs or salt-stores. 
The labourers are paid Is. Gd. to 8s. (ans. 12-Rs.1$) a gadi of 
four and a quarter tons. The salt is left on the platform to dry for 
about a fortuight, when, under the supervision of a Government 
officer, it is weighed and stored by labourers who are paid 1s. to 3s. 
(ans.8-Rs.14) a yddi, according to the distance of the salt-store 
from the platform. Salt costs to make about 4d. a ton (Rs, 64 the 
120 mans). The chief points in which Kénara salt-making differs 
from Konkan sult-making are that the salt is daily removed from 
the pans and is kept in salt-stores or kothdrs. 


Between 1874 and 1878, the Kédnara salt trade was very dull, 
because more land than was wanted was set apart for salt-making. 
The supply was greater than the demand, and a large balanee was 
always in hand at the close of each yearsThe result was a con- 
stant glut in the market which kept the price so low that the salt 
ndanufacturers made little or no profit: In 1878, all the works 
except at Sdnikatta were closed. The whole trade in salt was thus 
thrown into the hands of the salt-owners of that place, who were not 
slow to realize their position and enhance the price. he price of 
80 pounds (one Indian man) of salt rose from 2d. (14 ans.) in May 
1875 to ls. (8 ans.) in May 1879. This continued to April 1880, 
when a large supply brought it down to 9d. (6.ans.), at which price 
it has since remained. ‘Ihis is the rate at which the makers sell the 
salt to the license-holders or retail traders who pay the duty of ds. 
for eighty pounds (Rs. 24 a man) and spend about 14d. (1 anna) 
more in weighing, bagging, and carrying the. salt to their shops. 
The total cost to the trader of cighty pounds (1 man) of salt is 
therefore 5s. 10}d. (Rs. 215). The wholesale license-holders 
generally buy their salt a little cheaper than the retail license- 
holders, They pay £4 (Rs. 40) the gddi of 44 tons or 120 Indian 
mane, or 8d. (5$ ans.) the man of eighty pounds, while the retail 
licensees pay 9d. (6 ans.) the mun of eighty pounds. These selling 
pees prevail within a distance of ten miles of the salt-works; 

eyond that limit prices increase proportionately to the distance 
travelled. < 


The retail license-holders do not actually retail the salt, but sell 
it at 6s. 74d. for eighty pounds (Rs. 355, the ma) to consumers who 
can afford to buy so large a quantity at one time, and to shop- 
keepers who retail it to petty consumers at id. (74 anna) the sher of 
thirty-two tolds or at about 1d. the pound or 7s. (Rs.34) the Indian 
man, The wholesale license-holders generally trade with up-country 


‘The details are ; The total cost of making one gadi or 120 mans of salt is 74d. 
(5 ana ) for raising water at the rate of 1a, 3d. (10 ans.) the chitta or two gadis ; 63, 6d, 
(Ra, 3}) for tilling at the rate of two mudda of rice or 13s. (Rs, 64) the chitta or 
two sddis; 23a (Re. 1) for carrying the salt to the platform; 2a. (Re, 1) for storage ; 
ri re = (10 ane.) for thatching aalt-atores; giving the total cost of 128, 44d. 

8. Oyy). 
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merchants and carriers. They have their shops on the Sahyddri 
roads and sell 160 to 8000 pounds (2 to 100 mane) at a time. 
Their rates are lower than those of the retail license-holders as they 
sell a two man bag at 12s. 3d. to 128. 6d. (Rs. 64-Rs. 64) or at 
6s. 1}d. to 6s. 3d. for eighty pounds or Rs, 37; to Rs. 34 the 
Indian man. 


The Kannigeri saw-mill, about five miles north of Yell4pur, was 
started in 1875 under the supervision of Colonel W. Peyton, the 
Conservator of Forests, at a cost of about £6100 (Rs. 61,000). The 
mill lies in the heart of one of the chicf Kanara forest tracts. The 
machinery includes four plain circular and one cross cut saw, work- 
ed by three steam engincs each of twelve horse-power. The mills 
are in charge of a European sub-assistant conservator of forests 
who is a trained mechanical engineer, and who is assisted by one 
foreman, one head stoker, one assistant stoker, one oilman, one 
carpenter, two messengers, and one sweeper besides a store- 
keeper. The yearly cost of the establishment is £795 (Rs.'7950). 
The average numberof hands.entertained is thirty-three; when 
there is a press of work additional hands are taken on, In the 
beginning the mill worked at a profit, but in 1879-80 and 1880-871 
the demand for sawn timber fiom Belgaum and Dharwar fell so 
considerably that the working of the mill showed a small loss. In 
1882 it again yiclded a small profit and in 1883 and probably for 
several years to come the layge demand from the contractors of the 
West of India Portuguese Railway will ensure good returns,! 


The chief jail industries are cane work, weaving, and carpentry. 
Between 1863 and 1870, during which there were several Chinese 
convicts in the jail, the eane work was excellent, but, since their 
release in 1870, the work has.declined. Up to 1882 two handlooms 
turned out excellent shirt cloth, chequered table-cloths, napkins, 
towels, coarse cotton carpets, and coarse cloth, which had a ready 
sale in Kd4rwér. Since 1883, to encourage private enterprize, these 
jail industries have been stopped. Of carpentry, neat boxes, chairs, 
cots, tables, tools, and benches are made by long-termed prisoners. 


1 The details are: In 1875-76 a profit of £1881; in 1876-77 a profit of £666; in 
1877-78 a profit of £385; in 1878-79 a profit of £389; in 1879-80 & loss of £222; in 
1880-81 a loss of £227; and in 1881-82 a profit of £10, 
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Ka‘nara, above the Sahyddris belongs to the Karndtak. From 
very early times it has almost always formed part of the territories 
of the great dynasties which have held Maisur, the Karndtak, and the 
Deccan. Banavasi, about fifteen miles south-east of Sirsi, the most 
historic place in the district and one of the most historic places in 
Western India, is repoatedly mentioned in inscriptions from the 
mecond to the sixteenth century after Christ, Many of these inscrip- 
tidns were collected and translated by Sir Walter Elliot between 
1880 and 1540; in 1876 a large number of them were embodied in 
Mr. Rice’s History of Maisur;” and in 1882 their information was 
exhausted by Mr. J. F. Fleet, of tho Bombay Civil Service, in his 
Dynasties of the Kanarose Districts of the Bombay Presidency? 
Neither Mr. Rice’s nor Mr. Flcet’s work includes the coast of 
Kanara, and except thoso recorded by Buchanan in 1800 few 
inscriptions from the coast districts have been published. 


From an early period the Kéuara coast has bcen debatableland. At 
one time it has been part of the Konkan or West India, at another 
time of Keral or South India. Some Hindu geographers make 
Gokarn, the famous place of pilgrimage on the coast about twenty- 
five miles south of Karwar, tho boundary between the Konkan or the 
Seven Konkans and Keral which stretches south either to Tinnevelly 
or to Cape Comorin.* Others make the Seven Konkans part of 
Keral and take Keral as far north as Surat.2 The Kanara coast 
seems to have been always governed by local-chiefs. Times of 
order and prosperity, when the local chiefs were the under-lords 
of some strong inland government, seem to have been divided by 
longer periods of distress when control was withdrawn and the 
petty chiefs were left independent and at war. In spite of local 


1 The early Hindu details are chiefly from Mr. J. F. Fleet’s Dynasties of the 
Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency; the materials for the Portuguese 
Section have been contributed by Dr, Gerson Da Cunha; and most of the remaining 
portions are from a history of Kanara prepared for the Gazettcer by Mr, J. Monteath, 
of the Bombay Civil Service. 

3 Mysore and Coorg, Three Vols., Bangalore, 1876. 

3 Written for the Bombay Gazetteer, Bombay, 1882. 

4 Wilke’ South of India, 1.5; Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, New Edition, 56 ; 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 1878, 172. According to the Vulav or 
Kanarese records the seven Konkans are, beginning from the north, Kirdta, Virdta, 


Maratha, Konkana, Haiga, Tulav, and Keral. Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, New: 


Edition, 58. * Buchanan's Mysore and Canara, IT. 348, 
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contests and of changing over-lords, since carly historical times, 
perhaps about the seventh century after Christ, the greater part of 
the present North Kénara coast has formed a distinct territorial 
division known as Haiga or Hayve, apparently the Land of Snakes, 
from hdébu or hat the local Kanarese for a snake. 


Few traditional references to Kanara have been traced. Like 
other parts of the west coast Hindu books ascribe the origin of 
Kanara to the great warrior Parashurém or Axe-Rém, the sixth 
incarnation of Vishnu. This great warrior defeated the Kshatriyas 
twenty-one times. When their power was utterly broken Parashurém 
was anxious to settle in the lands from which his enemies had been 
driven. But the Brdhmans would not allow their blood-stained 
champion to live with them. He retired to the Sahyadris and 
shooting an arrow from the crest of the range won from the sea the 
strip of rugged lowland that runs along the Western Coast. 
The books tell how he raised certain white shipwrecked corpses to 
be Bréhmans, and afterwards disgusted with their want of faith 
left them a prey to the -wild, hill-tribes.!. According to an account 
quoted by Buchananythe Brétimans whom Parashurdm settled im 
Haiga or North Kanara and in Tulav or South Kdénara were Nagar 
and Machi Br&hmans. ‘They were defeated by low class chiefs, ane 
a fisher or Moger, the other an impure Holayar or Wholliaru? 
An account in the Mackenzie Collection of MSS., of doubtful 
truthfulness and perhaps not applicable to North Kanara, states 
that after the first Brahmans were introduced, the country was divided 
into sixty-four districts and the government was vested in a certain 
number of Bréhmang chusen from each district. The Bréhmans 
lived as over-holders of the land and as officials, The defence of the 
country was entrusted toten and a half of the sixty-four districts. 
The representative Bréhmans of the sixty-four districts chose four of 
their number as a council whose term of office lasted three years. 
Over the council was a fifth Brahman president. In time this 
arrangement broke down anda ruler of the warrior caste took the place 
of the Bréhman council. Another of the earliest traditions is that 
the Kanara coast: was under Ravan, the king of the south, the famous 
rivalof Rim. Ravan united the characters of Bréhman and Rékshas, 
and according to tradition founded five temples within the present 
limits of North Kanara. Mr. Rice notices two references to the 
Kénara coast in the Hale Kannada version of the Jain Ramdyana 


1 The story of Parashurim is given in Buchanan’s Mysore, JJ. 349 ; and in Elphinstone’s 
History, 239-240, According to Tulav traditions when Parashurdm recovered 'Tulay 
and Haiga from the sea he turned the coast fishermen inte Brdhmans, When he lett 
he told them if they were ever in trouble to call on him and he would come to their aid. 
After some time, to see if he would keep his word, the Bra4hmanscalled on Parashuram, 
He came and finding that he bad been needlessly troubled degraded them to be 
Shndras, Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, New Edition, 59. 

? Buchanan’s Mysore and Canara, ITI. 163. 

3 Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, New Edition, 56-57; Asiatic Researches, V.3, 

4 Ravan’s temples are, Mahabaleshvar at Gokarn, Murdeshvar near Hondvar, 
Shémbeshvar on the south of Honavar lake, Dhareshvar about five miles south of 
Kumta, and Shiveshvar near Sadéshivgad ; Buchanan, TI]. 188. This tradition is of 
little value.as many Shaiv temples in Western India, even as far north as Sompdth> 
Patan in South Kithiéwar, claim to be founded by Ravan. Pandit Bhagvanla}, 
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(a.D. 942), that Ravan’s kingdom ended at Gokarn, and that in 
Rém’s time Honuruha or Honivar was the seat of an independent 
chief.1 Mr. Rice also notices that, according to the Mahabharat, 
Sahadev, the general of Yudhishthira, conquered Maisur of which 
Nil was king, subdued many hill chiefs in the Sahyddris, and 
descending to the coast, overran Konkan, Gaul, and Keral.? Two 
inscriptions are recorded, one by Buchanan and the other by 
Mr. Rice, which profess to be dated in Yudhishthira’s era whose initial 
date is B.c.3100. Buchanan’s inscription, which he saw at the 
temple of Madhukeshvar at Banavasi, professes to belong to Simhunna 
Bupa of Yudhishthira’s family and to be dated 168 of Yudhishthira’s 
era, that is 4c, 2935.3 Mr. Rice’sinscriptionison a copper-plate found 
in the Shimoga or north-west division of Maisur close to Banavdasi. 
It professes to have been granted by Janamejaya and is dated in 89 
of the Yudhishthira era, that is in B.c. 8012.4 The origin of these 
two inscriptions, which are certainly forgeries, has not been explained. 
In upland Kdnara Banavdési in the south-east is one of the 
many places which claim to have been the residence of the Péndav 
brothers in their twelve years’ exilefrom Northern India.° 


The earliest piece of history at present known to be recorded of 
the district is that about B.c. 240, shortly after the great council in 
the eighteenth year of the Maurya Emperor Ashoka (B.c. 242), 
the missionary or ¢hero Rakshita was sent to spread the Buddhist 
religion in Vanivdsi or Banavisi® It was a merchant from 
Vaijayanti or Banavadsi who, about .¢. 100, built the great Karle cave, 
about thirty five miles north-west of Poona aud the Vaijayanti army 
is somewhat doubttully mentioned in inseription4 in Nasik cave IL. 
of about a.v. 10.7. In the second century after Christ the Egyptian 
geographer Ptolemy (150) enters the city in his list of places under 
the forms Banaausi or Banauasi.2 A Pali inscription engraved on 
the edges of a large slate slab, ornamented with a five-hooded cobra, 
has been found in the court of the great temple at Banavdsi. From 
the form of the letters Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji allots it to the 
second century after Christ, that is about the same time as or a little 
before Ptolemy. The ruler is named Haritiputra Shatakarni of 
the Vinhukadadutu family, or perhaps of the Dutu family of the 
place called Vinhukada or Vishnukada.® His title Shatakarni 


1 Rice’s Mysore, I, 183, The Jain Ramayana was composed in Hale Kannada by 
the poet Pampa in 941. Rice's Mysore, I. 178, 400. 


2 Rice’s Mysore, I. 184. § Buchanan’s Mysore, THI. 230. 
4 Rice’s Mysore, II. 351. According to Wilson (Thomas’ Prinsep, IT, 237) Janamejaya 
belongs to 3c. 1300. 5 Details are given under Banavasi. 


6 Purnour’s Mahavainso, 71; Indian Antiquary, IJJ. 273; Cunningham’s Ancient 
Weography of India, 488 ; Rice’s Mysore, I. 191. 5 . 

7 Separate Pamphlet, X. of Archeological Survey of Western India, 28; Bombay 
Gazetteer, XVI. 559, 638. Bertius’ Ptolemy, 205, 

¥ The name Héritiputra is underatood to mean son of Hariti, the name or the family 
numne of the king’s mother. Other rulers of the same family are similarly called 
Gautamiputra and Vdsishthiputra. The name Héritiputra has the special interest of 
forming one of the titles both of the Kadambas who ruled in Banavdsi before 
A.D, 660 and of the Chalukyas by whom in 4.p. 560 the Kadambas’ power was 
overthrown, According to Mr. Fleet (Kanarese Dynasties, 5 note 2) its use, at least 
by the Chalukyas, does not ostablish a connection with the Shdtakarnia as the name 
was known in North India as well as in the south. 
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associates this king with the great dynasty of the Shétakarnis or 
Andhrabhrityas, who, a little before this time, seem to have held the 
whole breadth of India from Sopéra on the Thana coast to Dharnikot 
near the mouth of the Godavari. This is not considered certain, but the 
probability is increased by the fact that about 200 years before this 
a branch of the Shatakarnis was softled as far south as Kolhdpur. 
The next reference that has been traced to Kénara is in the Greek 
Periplus of the Erythraan Sea, whose probable date is about a.p, 247, 
This mentions the island of Aigidioi, probably Anjidiv, and Kaineitai 
which has not been identified, and the coast town Naoura which is 
generally supposed to be Honavar. 


After the Shatakarnis tho next local dynasty of which record remains 
are the Kadambas of Banavasi. ‘lhe first Kadamba king is said to be 
Trinetra or Trilochana whose date is given at 4.p. 168 in an inscription 
found by Buchanan at Belligdve in north-west Maisur, but this date is 
almost certainly wrong? According to a legendary account given by 
Mr. Rice,’ the former dynasty came to an end, and in order to choose & 
fresh sovereign an clephant-was presented with a garland and asked 
to give it to the persom who was most fitted to be king. The sa 
presented it to Jayanti, Trilochana, or Trinetra, who was calle 
Kadamba because whena babe he had been found under a kadamba 
tree, Nauclea kadamba, where he had been left by his parents Shiv and 
Parvati.« Buchanan has shown that the inscription which mentions 
Trinetra Kadamba, or one of the samo dato and found at the same 
place, is a forgery as ib gives a list of twenty-one Kadamba 
and twenty-one Barbarika kings.’ It is probably for this reason that 
Mr. Fleet does not mention it in his Kaénarese Dynasties. According 
to Mr. Fleet, as far as presentinformation goes, the Banavdsi Kadambas 
cannot be traced earlier than tho middle, perhaps tho beginning, 
of the fifth century.*.Of these Kadambas, who were of Paldsik or 
Halsi in Belgaum and of Vaijayanti or Banavési, ten copper-plate 
grants have been found, seven at Halsi in Belgaum and three at 
Devgiri in Dhérwér. They were Jains by religion and belonged to the 
Ménavya gotra or family. Their name Haéritiputra and their use of the 
three-seasoned or Buddhist year seem to connect them with the earlier 
Shatakarni dynasty. The family had four certain and two doubtful 
successions, and as their power was overthrown about the middle of 
the sixth century, the establishment of the dynasty dates from the 


1 McCrindle’s Periplus, 129-130; Indian Antiquary, VIII. 145. Several writers 
have identified the Muziris of Pliny (a.p.77), of Peutinger’s Tables (a.p.100), of Ptolemy 
(A.0.150), and of the Periplus (4.D.247), with Mirj4n, about twenty miles north of 
Honavar, Reasons are shown under Mirjan why this identification must give way to 
Dr. Burnell’s suggestion that Muziris was Kranganor on the Malabér coast whose old. 
name was Muyiri. 

2 Buchanan, ITI. 168 ; Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, New Edition, 60, 150 ; Rice, 
T. 470 ; IT. 352. 3 Mysore, I. 193. 

4 Rice’s Mysore, I. 194. The two later branches of the family, the Goa (983-1280) 
and the second Banavdsi Kadambas (1068-1203) tell the same atory regarding their 
founder. 5 Buchanan’s Mysore, III. 232. 

§ Mr. Rice (Mysore, TI, 352) notices that in the beginning of the fifth century 
Madhao II., the Kongu chief of Talkad in Maisur, married the sister of the 
Kadamba king Krishna-varmdé. According to Mr. Fleet (Kanarese Dynasties, 86) 
Krishna-varma was the successor of Mayura-varmé, the founder of the Kddambas: 
or later Kadambas, whose probable date is about a.p, 750. 
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middle, perhaps from near the beginning of the fifth century.) The 
Kamdabas seem to have established their power by defeating Ganga 
or Pallav kings.? Mrigesha-varmé, about a.p. 500, is mentioned as 
defeating Ganga and Pallav kings, and his successor Ravi-varmé, 
probably about a.D, 520, is mentioned as overthrowing Chandadanda, 
the lord of Kanchi or Conjeveram, who was of tho Pallay dynasty. 
According to Mr. Fleet the Kadambas’ power was at its highest 
about the close of the fifth century, ‘Their principal capital 
was at Paldsik now Halsi in Belganm, and, besides Banavasi, which 
their inscriptions also name Jayanti and Vaijayantipura, they had 
centres of power at Uchchashringi near Harihar in Maisur, and at 
Triparvata which has not been identified. According to Mr. Rice3 
the early Kadambas ruled over West Maisur, Tulay, and Haiga, 
that is the coast districts of Kanara. About the middle of the 
sixth century the Banavdési Kadambas were ovorthrown by the 
Chalukyas. But their first overthrow did not destroy their power, as 
about fifty years later (610-634) the great Pulikeshi IT. takes credit 
for conquering the Kadambas of Banavasi..__It is considered doubtful 
whether the Kadambas were of local or of northern origin, Tho story 
of the child found under the kadamba tree, which is also told of 
Mayura-varma I. who revived the family abont the eighth century, 
supports the view that they were of local or southern origin, 
Buchanan has recorded a tradition that Mayura-varmd4 was a 
Bedar of Telugu origin. Jt gives a special interest to the old 
Kadambas that according both to Colonel Wilks and Mr. Rice, the 
peculiar and interesting race of Coorgs or Kodagus, who hold the hilly 
country to the south-west of Maisur, are Kadambas who came into 
Coorg under a leader named Chandra-varmd.* The revival of the 


The Kadamba successions were: 
Kakustha-varma, 
| 


| 
Shénti-varmé [Not named]. 
l 


I | 
sea kaa sabes [Not named]. 


| | | 
Ravi-varmé. Bhdnu-varm4, Shivaratha. 


Hari-varma. 

The doubtful rulers are Krishna-varmé and Deva-varma. They may have ruled 
either before KAkustha-varma or after Hari-varm4. Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 9. 

4 The Gangas were an early and important family in Maisur. But their history is 
doubtful, as Mr. Fleet (Kanarese Dynasties, 11-12) has shown reasons for believing 
that several of the inscriptions regarding them are forgeries. The Pallav dynasty 

as one of the most important enemies against whom the Kadambas and afterwards 

Chalukyas had to fight. About the middle of the sixth century they were 

dably driven out of VAtdpi or Baddmi by Pulikeshi I. Early in the seventh 

ury the Eastern Chalukyas forced them out of Vengi on the east coast between 

Krishna and the Godavari, In the time of the Western Chalukya Pualikeshi II. 

34) their capital was at Kanchi or Conjeveram and they long continued a 

al dynasty, The Pallavs rank in the Puraéns with the foreign races, the 

as, Sakas, and Yavanas, Mr. Fleet (Dynasties, 15) has shown reasons for 
‘that they were Arsacidan Parthians, 3 Mysore, I, 193. 

~ Mysore, III. 93. The last dynasty in Coorg (1600-1834) were not Coorgs 

‘ager branch of the Bednur, Ikeri, or Keladi family of north-west Maisur. 
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Kadamba family under the slightly altered form Kadamba, under 
Mayura-varmé at Banavasi in the eighth century and under Guballa 
at Goa in the tenth century, and, in spite of occasional reverses, 
their continuance in power at Banavasi until late in the thirteenth 
century (1277), make the Kadambas the bond of connection between 
the fragments of early Kanara history. Nor do the Kadambas 
disappear in the thirteenth century if the accounts are correct which 
give them tho honour of supplying the founders of the first dynasty. 
of Vijayanagar kings who continued in power from about 1835 to 
1490. They seem also to have spread south along the coast as 
Buchanan mentions Kadamba chiefs of Vadianagar in South Kanara? 
he chiefs of Humcha in north-west Maisur, who are better known 
by their later title of chiofsof Karkala in South Kanara, who rose to 
power in the sixth coniury under the early Chalukyas, seem also to 
have belonged to the Kadamba family. ‘lhe memory of Kadamba 
rule in Kanara was still fresh at tho introduction of British power 
in 1800. In 1806 an account of the Kanara forts prepared for 
Major Mackenzie stated that the province of Goa, the country near 
Sonda, and the sea-coast were.ruled by a Kadamba. This probably 
refers to the later’or revived Kadambas, but whether to the Banavési 
or to the Goa branch is. doubtful, 


Kirtti-varma I., the Chalukya king, who about 560 overthrew the 
power of the Banavasi Kad ambas, wasthird in descent from Jayasimh, 
who, as far as present information goes, was the founder of the Chalukya 
dynasty. Of Jayasimh and of his sons Buddha-varmé and Ranaréga 
nothing but the namesare known. Theearliest member of the family 
of whom record remains is Vijaya-varmé, the son of Buddha-varmé, 
who in 472 made a grant of Pariyaya villago near Jambusar in Central 
Gujarat. It was his cousin Polckeshi or Pulikeshi I., also called 
Ranavikrama, who, as.far.as.is known, first invaded the south. The 
nameChalukya is derived by tradition from chulka,chuluka,orchaluka, 
a water-pot, from which their ancestor is said to have sprung. But 
Mr. Fleet has shown that this is a late story, for though chulka a water- 
pot may be the origin of the later forms of the name Chélukya 
in the Deccan and Chaulukya in Gujarat, it cannot be the 
origin of the early namo which is written Chalkya, Chalikya, and 
Chalukya.* From the fact that their first known inscription belongs 
to Gujarat it has been supposed that the Chalukyas were a northerr 
tribe who did not pass south till the time of Pulikeshi. They claim 
to belong to the Soma-vansh or lunar race, and mention a succession 
of fifty-nine kings, rulers of Ayodhya, and after them sixteen more 
who ruled over the region of the south. They seem to bave had 
some connection with the Banavdsi Kadambas as like them they 
claim to belong to the Ménavya gotra and to be the sons of Harit’ 
Their family-god or kul-devata was Vighnu and their crest was Vishnt 


! Rice’s Mysore, I. 852; Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, I. civ. 

2 Mysore, ITI, 96. 3 Rice’s Mysore, III. 96 - 97, 

4 The name Cholke or Solke is a widespread surname among the Me 
Kunbis, and Kolis of the Bombay Deccan and Konkan. This Cholke seem 
the same as the early Chalkya. The name may perhaps be traced to chelkya 
# word in use for a goat-herd from the Telugu. Marathi word shel a he-goat, 
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boar. At the same time they patronised both Jains and Shaivs, 
and at: least on one occasion, in 1095, made grants to Buddhists.! 
The later kings devoted themselves almost entirely to the Lin g form 
of Shaiv worship, Pulikeshi I. defeated tho Pallavs and about 550 
established his head-quarters at Vatdépi or Bédémi in south 
Kaladgi. His son Kirtti-varma ]., whose reign ended in 567, spread 
Chalukya power to the south and west, defeating and subduing the 
Nalas, Mauryas, and Kadambas; a grant of his is recorded at A’dur, 
eight miles east of Haugal, aud the Chalukyas are said to have held 
Nagarakhanda which was afterwards part of tho Banavdsi 'l'welvye- 
thousand. Kirtti-varma’s brother and successor Mangalish (567-6) 0) 
maintained his power in the neighbourhood of Banavasi and over: 
came the Mitangas apparently carly hill-tribes, taking Revatidvipa, 
Goa, aud part of the Konkan; but whether as far south as the 
present limits of Kanara does not appear.2. On the death of 
Mangalish in 610 the Chalukya dominions were divided into an 
eastern kingdom whose head-quarters were at Vengi in the delta 
of the Krishna and Goddavari, and a western, kingdom whose head- 
quarters are believed to have been at Vatapi or Bédémt. The 
western kingdom fell to Pulikeshi IJ. also called Satydshraya I., 
a great ruler who is mentioned as conquering the Rashtrakutas, the 
Kadambas of Vanavasi, the Gangas, theAlupas, the Konkan Mauryas, 
the Litas, the Malavas, the Gurjaras, the three countries known as 
Maharashtra including 99,000 villages, the Kosalas, the Kalingas, 
the Pallavas of Kanchi, tho Cholas, the Keralas, and the Pandyas, 
He carricd his arms still further conquoring the great Harsha or 
Harsbavardhana, also called Shiliditya, of Kanyakubja or Kanauj. 
A special interest attaches to Pulikeshi asan Arabic chronicle relates 
that in 625 Khosru IT. of Persia sent an embassy to him which is 
believed to form the subject of painting 17 in Ajanta cave I, 


About 640 Pulikoshi’s capital is described by the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiwen Thsang, as the capital of tho kingdom of Moholacha or 
Maharashtra. This has been identified by Dr. Burgess with Baddmi, 
an identification which has special interest in connection with Kanara 
history, becuuse, to have attracted the notico of tho Persian kiug, 
Pulikeshi must have had control of the western coast; and if his 
capital was as far south as Badaémi, the coast of Kénara was 
probably in his power and its ports centres of foreign trade. About 
650 on the death of Pulikeshi the power of tho Chalukyas was for a 
time overthrown. According to one account thoy were driven across 
the Sahyddris, by a combination of the Pallava, Chola, Pandya, and 
Kerala kings. Within about twenty yoars (670) Pulikoshi’s son 
Vikramaditya I. restored the power of tho Chalukyas, defeating 
the Pallavas, Cholas, Pandyas, Keralas,and Kalabhras. Vikramaditya 
wits succeeded by his son Vinaysditya (680-696), a great ruler who 
is described as arresting the power of the Pallavas of Kanchi, causing 


} Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 49, 

2 Among tracitional or doubtful references to the rule of the early tribes, Buchanan 
(Mysore, af 163) gives the tradition that the Brdhmans with whom Mayura-varmé 
Kadamba (about 700) colonised Kanara were driven out by Nanda, a Wholliaru, 
‘There is still a general tradition in Kanara that in early times the country was ruled 
by Holayar chiefs, 
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the rulers of Kavera, Pdrasika, and Simhala or Ceylon to pay tribute, 
and enslaving the Pallavas, Kalabhras, Haihayas, Vilas, Malavas, 
Cholas, and Paindyas. A tablet at Balagdmve, twenty miles 
south-east of Banavdsi, mentions, apparently as Vinaydditya’s 
vassal, Pogilli, the king of the Sendrakas, a family which is also 
mentioned in an inscription of the Kadamba king Hari-varmé (560). 
Vinayaditya’s capital was probably at Vatapi or Baéddmi. In 696 
Vinaydditya was succeeded by his son Vijaydditya (696-733), a 
peaceful and strong ruler who maintained the power ot his family. 
His successor in 733 was his eldest son Vikramdditya IT. (733-747), 
also a powerful ruler who overcame the Pallavas, Péndyas, Cholas, 
Keralas, Kalabhras, and others, and set his victory-pillar on the 
southern shores. In 747 Vikramdditya was succeeded by his son 
Kirtti-varma II. (747-760), who about the year 760 was overthrown 
by the Rashtrakuta king Dantidurga. Kirtti-varmé’s only inscription 
is tho grant of a village in the neighbourhood of Banavési, 
During the overlordship of the early Chalukyas no reference has 
been traced to the Kanara lowlands except that in 560, on the 
overthrow of tho Banaviisi Kadambas, all the sea districts of Kanara 
are said to have been held as feudatories of the Chalukyas by tlve 
chiefs of Humcha in North-West Maisur, afterwards of Karkala in 
South Kanara.’ 

From tho family-tree of Kirtti-varma IT. also called Kirttideva I, 
who governed at Banaviési m1 1068 as a feudatory of the western 
Chalukya king Someshyar 1., it seems that about the middle of 
the eighth century, probably during the disturbances which 
accompanied the estabhshment of Rashtrakuta rule, Mayur-varmd 
founded a new dynasty of Kadambas. According to Mr. Fleet the 
slightly altered form of the name, Kaédamba instead of Kadamba, 
shows that the new dynasty were not direct descendants of the 
original family. Mayur-varmd’s date is disputed. Calculating back 
from Kirttideva I. in 1068 und allowing an average length of twenty- 
two years, which is the average of the six rulers whose dates are 
known, fifteen successions would place Mayur-varmé about the middle 
of the eighth century. According to the Kargudari inscription 
in Héngal in Dharwar, Mayur-varmé was preceded by a line of 
seventy-seven ancestors of whom nothing is known.’ The story of 
Mayvr-varma, who is also called Mulkanna Kaédamba, that he was 
the son of the god Shiv and the Karth, is the same as the story of 
Trinetra, the founder of the first or Kadamba dynasty, and of Jayanta 
or Trilochana Kédamba, who founded the Goa dynasty about a.v, 978, 
All are said to have been formed from the earth at the foot ofa 
Kadamba troe where a drop of sweat fell from the brow of Shiy.' 


1 Rice’s Mysore, III. 96, 97. These chiefs seem to have been of the Kadamba tribe 
2 Buchanan (Mysore and Canara, IIT. 168) records an inscription found at Gokarny of 
a Madamba Emperor or Chakravarti, au ancestor of Mayur-varmi. The date is 120 
of the Kaliyng or 3.0, 2980, which must be either a mistake or a forgery. 
® Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 84, 89; Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, New Edition, 
9 


The successions of the Goa Kédambas are Guhalla, Shasthadev I. or Chatta, 
Chattala, and Chattya (1007), Jayakeshi 1.(1052), Vijaydditya I, , JayakeshillI, (1125), 
PermAdi or Shivchitta (1147-1175), Vijaydditya II, or Vishnuchitta (1147 - 1171), 
Tribhuvanmalla, and Shasthadev IT, (1246 - 1250), Kduarese Dynasties, 90. 
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It is doubiful whether the two Banavdsi and the Goa families of 
Kadambas or Kadambas were cf local origin or were northerners. 
The legend favours the view that they belonged to one of 
the Karnitak tribes and suggests that Kadamba may be a 
Brahmanised form of Kurambar, the widespread and warlike tribe of 
Kénarese shepherds.? According to another tradition Mayur-varmé I, 
came from Ahikshetra which has been identified with Ahichchhatra 
or Raémnagar in Rohilkand in the North-West Provinces? But, 
as has been suggested (Vol. XV. Part L p. 117), Ahikshetra or 
Snake-land may be a Sanskrit rendering of Haviga or Haiga, that 
is North Kanara, for Haiga in Kdénarese means the land of snakes.* 
Mayur-varmda is said to have brought with him, or according to other 
accounts sent for, 5000 Brdhmans from Ahikshetra and established 
them in his dominions.t 'l'raditional details given by Mr. Rice favour 
the view that theso Brahmans were introduced by sea.° They 
were first distributed in the country along the coast which was 
divided into sixty-four sections under four centres, Kesargad, 
Barkur, Mangalor, and Kadaba, each of which was in the hands of 
6 Bréhman governor. From these centres the Brdhmans are said 
vo have spread into southern Tulay and into..the Karndtak above 
the Sahyadris. According to Buchanan’s account Mayur-varmd’s 
Brahmans, like Parashurdm’s Brahmans, with whom they are either 
identified or confusod, held the country till they were driven out by 
a low-caste chief Nanda, a Holayar or Wholliaru. The Bréhmans 
are said to have been brought back by Nunda’s son and to have 
continued to rule till they were overcome by the Jain family of 
Gersappa, who rose to power under the Vijayanagar kings (1330-1560) .6 
Buchanan also notices a tradition that Mayur-varmé gave his 
sister in marriage to Lokdditya, chief of Gokaru, and helped him to 
destroy the Habashika family.” Of the fourteen rulers between 
Mayur-varmé about a.p.750 and Kiriti-varmaé IT. in 1068 only the 
names are known.® 


The Rashtrakutas, who about 760 won their way to supreme power 
in the Karndtak, have been traced back to about a.p. 875. It is not 


1 The suggestion that Kadamba is a Bréhmanised form of Kurambar receives some 
support from a statement of Wilson’s (Mackenzie Collection, New Edition, 85, 86), that 
the first Vijayanagar dynasty (1340-1480), who are believed to have been Kadambaa, 
were a Kuruba family. 

2 Fleet, 84; Rice’s Mysore, I. 194. Another account places Ahichchhatra on the bank 
of the river Sindhu (Fleet, 84; compare Indian Antiquary, IX. 252), and according to 
Buchanan (IIL. 163) Ahichchhatra was in Telingana, General Cunningham's dis- 
covery that Ramnagar is still known as Ahichchhatra (Ancient Geography, I. 359; 
Gazetteer N,-W.P., V, 817-823), places the position of Ahichchhatra beyond dispute, 
though, as noted in the text, it seems probable that the Ahikshetra of this tradition is 
Hniga or North Kanara. . 

% The suggestion that Ahikshetra is a Sanskrit rendering of the Kanarese Haviga or 
Haiga receives support from the local history of the Honalli monastery of the repre- 
sentative of the Sm4rt pontiff at Sonda, in which Gokarn is mentioned as in the land 
of Ahikshetra, See below Places of Interest, Sonda, 4 Buchanan, ITI, 163. 

5 Mysore, I. 194. 6 Buchanan, IIT. 163. ? Buchanan, ITI, 311. 

8 The names are ; Mayur-varma I., Krishna-varmd, Ndga-varmé 1., Vishnuvarmé, 
Mriga-varma, Satya-varm4, Vijaya-varmd, Jaya-varma 1., Naga-varmé II., Shanti- 
varmé L., Kirtti-varmé I., ae ee Chatta or ree Jayavarma& 
1, or Jayasimh, Taila I. or Tailapa I., Kirtti-varma I]. or Kirttideva I. (1068-1077), 
F'leet’s Kénarese Dynasties, Table after p. 86. 
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certain whether they were northerners or a family of Rattas or Radia, 
the widespread tribe of Kanarese husbandmen who formerly were 
the strongest fighting class in the Karndtak and Maisur. This is 
Dr. Burnell’s view! Mr. Flect seems to incline to a northern origin 
and to trace the name to Hashtvakuta or dshtrapati, a title moaning 
a district-head who is subordinate to somo over-lord.2 The later 
inscriptions state that tho family was of the lunar race and 
descendants of Yadu. The Rashtrakuta king who overthrew the power 
of the Chalukyas in tho Karnétak was Dantidurga or Danti-varmdé IT. 
An inscription of his, dated 753, states that he easily dofeated 
tho army of tho Konkan and skilfully put to flight the kings of 
Kanchi and Keral, the Cholas, the Pdndyas, Shri-Harsha, and 
Vajrata. His successor and uncle Krishna I,, who continued to 
press on the defeated Chalukyas, is noticed as establishing himself 
at the hill or hill-fort of Elaépura, which Mr. Fleet inclines to 
identify with the Kénara town of Yellépur, but which in Professor 
Bhandérkar’s opinion is the great Ellora near Aurangabad} — It 
is said to have had a famous temple of Svayambhu-Shiv, which in 
Professor Bhéndarkar’s opinion, is the great Kailas Cave at Hllora. 
Under the successful Rashtrakuta king, who is known by his title of 
Amoghavarshal. (851-877) and whocstablished the Réshtrakutacapitel 
at MAlkhed about’ ninety miles south-east of Sholépur, the Banavési 
Twelve-thousand, the Belgali hree-hundred, the Kundarage 
Seventy, the Kundur Yive-hundred, and the Purigeri that is the 
Puligereor Lakshmeshyar ‘Three-hundred weregoverned as under-lord 
by one Bankeyarasa of the Chellkotan family. Another inscription 
at Kydsanur near Hangal, mentions the governor of the Banavasi 
rovince as Shankaraganda also of tho Chellketan family. These 
inscriptions are undated; they probably belong to some time 
betweon 860 and 870. Two othor inscriptions show that, till about 
tho close of the ninth century, the Chellketan family continued to 
govern the Banavési province under Amoghavarsha’s son and 
successor Krishna II. who is also called Akdlavarsha I. These 
inscriptions aro at Kydsanur near Hangal and at Tdlgund in 
Maisur. The Kydsanur inscription records that Mahisdmantadhipati 
Shankaraganda, probably the Shankarganda who is mentioned as 
his father’s feudatory, was the feudatory of Akélavarsha I, and 
governed tho Banavdési province under him. The Talgund 
inscription, the date of which is illegible in the photograph, 
mentions the same Shankarganda as the feudatory of Akdlavarsha I. 
in charge of the Banavasi province. A third inscription at Adur 
near Hangal, dated 904 (8. 826 Raktakshi Samvatsar), mentions 
under Akdlavarsha I, some other Mahdsimanta of the Chellkotan 
family whose name is doubtful, as governing the Banavasi twelve: 


! South Indian oe p. x. 2 Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 32. 

3 Indian Antiqnary, X11, August number, In the September number Mr. Fleet 
accepts Professor Bhandarkar’s interpretation. 

Buchanan (Mysore, IIT, 215) records from Sonda an inscription found at a Jain 
monastery, dated 804 (8,727) in which Chémunda Raja, who is styled chief of all 
the kings of the south, mentions advantages gained by his ancestors Saddshiv and 
Balla] over the followers of Buddha. There is apparently some mistake in the reading 
either of the date or of the name of the king. 3 Fleet's Kinarese Dynasties, 35. 
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thousand.'! This same family with the title of MahdAsémanta, in the 
person of Kali-vitta, had the government of the Banavasi province 
in 945, during the reign of the Rashtrakuta Krishna 1V.? 


In 973 under Krishna’s son Kakka or Karka III, the power of the 
Rashtrakntas was overthrown by Taila IT., the founder of the second 
dynasty ot Chélukyas. hese revived Chalukyas changed the family- 
name from Chalukya to Chélukya, a change which according 
to Mr. Fleet shows that they were not the direct descendants of 
the original family. Taila seems to have established his power over 
as much of Kanara as was formerly under the Rashtrakutas. At tho 
close of the tenth century the Banavadsi province is mentioned as 
governed by Taila’s under-lord Bhimarasa, who was called Tailapana- 
Ankakara or Tailapa’s champion. Under the revived Chalukyas the 


1 Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 35, 36. 
’The Rashtrakuta family-tree is : 


Danti-varma I. 


l 
tudral. 


Govinda I, 
| 
Karka Tl., 
or Kakka I. 
i a _ Oe 
Indra IT, Krishue T. 
1s 
P \ a 
Dantidurga, Govinda IL Dhruva, 
ov Danti-varmaé IT. Dhora, Nirupamea f,, 
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(A.D. 861 and 877, 8.773 and 799), (A-b, 812, 8. 734). (A.D, 827, 8, 749). 
Krishna II,, 
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(A.D. 875 and a 8. 797 and 838), 
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Pe See ee 
1 | 
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Indra IV., AJ! ee ae 
or Nitbyavarsha. l eae cn 
| Khottiga. Krishna IV. 
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Suyarnavarsha IJ., or Vallabhanarendra II- (4.0. 945 and 956, 8, 867 and 878). 
(Av, 983, 8. 855), | 
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Kanara uplands, most of which were included in the Banavdési 
Twelve-thonsand, formed part of the Kuntala country, the centre or 
head-quarters of Chélukya power.! The Kanara lowlands, or at 
least the part of them called the Hayve Five-hundred, the territory 
between H&ngal Banavési Balagdinve and the coast, corresponding 
to the Ankola, Kumta, and Hondvar sub-divisions, were considered 
one of the Konkanas. In 1005, under Taila’s son and successor 
Satydshraya II., Bhimardja, Taila’s champion, was still governing 
Banavasi and the neighbouring districts of Kisukad and Sdntalige. 
During the next twenty years (1000-1020) the Chdlukyan power 
was well upheld by Vikramaditya V. (1008-1018), and, under his 
successors Akkddevi and Jayasimh IIT. (1018-1042) it was extended 
by the conquest of the seven Konkanas (1024), The under-lords at 
Banavasi seem to have been changed. In 1019 from Balagdmve 
or Balipura? in Maisur, Kundamarasa, also call>d Sattigana-chatta, 
with the title of Mahdmandaleshvar and of the family of the 
Kaédambas of Banavasi and Hangal, was governing the Banavde’ 
Twelve-thousand, the Sdntelige Thousand, and the Hayve Five- 
hundred to the borders*of the western ocean. In 1034 and 1038 
mention is made of Mayura-varma, IT. of the Kadambas of Banavém, 
with the title of Mahdinandaleshvar, governing the Héngral 
Five-hundred. In 1039 Vinaydditya, the founder of the Hoysajla 
dynasty, as Mahamandaleshyar of Vikramaditya VI., governed the 
South Konkan apparently including the North Kanara coast. Under 
Jayasimh’s son and suecossor Someshvar I. (1042-1068) Chélukyan 
power was further extended to the east and the north, and their capital 
was established at Kalyan about forty miles north of Gulbarga, and 
the city was so beantified that according to their own account it 
surpassed in splendour all other cities of the earth. In upland Kanara 


1 The chief divisions of Kuntala were, the Banavase Twelve-thousand, the Panungal 
Five-hundred, the Puligere Three-hundred, the Belvola Three-handred, the Kundi 
Three-thougand, the Toragale Six-thousand, the Kelavadi Three-hundred, the Kisukad 
Seventy, the Bigadage Seventy, and the Taddevddi Thousand. Fleet, 42. 

2 Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 44. Balipura, more commonly written Balligdve or 
Balligamve, is about twenty miles south-east of Banavasi. In the twelfth century it waa 
so old as to be styled the mother of cities, the capital of ancient cities, Rice’s Mysore, 
JI. 368. It abounds in inscriptions and has Brdhmanic temples which for taste and 
finish are not surpassed in Maisur. According to Buchanan (Mysore, III. 250) the 
Banavasi K4dambas had their capital for a time at Chandraguti hill about ten miles 
south-west and twenty miles west of BalligAve, Compare Rice’s Mysore, IE. 369. 

8 The Hoysalas, who are best known as the Hoysalas of Dv4rasamudra in Maisur, 
ruled from about 1039 to 1312. Their name is also written Hoysana, Poysala, and 
Poysana, They belong to the lineage of Yadu and seem to be connected with the 
Yadavs of Devgiri (1189-1312) as they both have the family titles of Yadava-ndrayana 
and of Dydrdvati-Puravarddhishvar, supreme lords of Dvdrdvati the best of cities, 
apparently Dvdrasamudra, the modern Halebid in Maisur, Vinaydditya (1039) was the 
first of the family to secure any considerable share of power. The two chief men of 
the family were Vishnuvardhanu from about 1117 to 1138 who was independent except 
in name, and Ballala IT. (1192-1211) who overthrew the Kalachurya successors of th 
Chalukyas and also defeated the Yadavs of Devgiri. His son Narsimh IT. (1233 
was defeated by the Y4davs, and his great-grandson Balléla III. by Ala-ud-din’s genera 
Malek Kafur in 1310. They sustained a second and final defeat from a general of 
Muhammad Tughlik’s in 1827. The following are the successions: Vinaydditya 
(1047-1076), Ereyanga, Balléla I. (1103), Vishnuvardhana (1117-1137), Narsimh I, 
Ballala II. (1191-1211), Narsimh IT. (1223), Someshvar (1252), Narsimh III. (1254- 
1286), and Ball4la III. (1310). Fleet’s Kanareso Dynasties, 64 ; compare Wilson’s 
Mackenzie Collection, New Edition, 64. 
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their authority was well maintained. In 1045, from his capital at 
Balagémve, Harikesari, with the title of Mahdmandaleshvar, was 
governing the Banavdsi Twelve-thousand.’ In 1053 Someshvar’s 
chief queen Mailaldevi, of the Ganga family, was entrusted with 
the government of the Banavasi Twelve-thousand, and she seems to 
have continued to govern it till 1055 under the name of her gon 
Vikrama afterwards Vikramaditya VI. (1078-1126) and with the 
help of Harikesari of the Banavadsi Kéadambas. In 1068 the 
Banavési Twelve-thousand was under the management of the 
Mahdmandaleshvar Kirtti-varma II. of tho Banavdsi and Hdngal 
Kddambas, ‘The Banavdsi Kédambas at this time and on till the 
beginning of the thirteenth century held an important position. 
They were entitled to have the musical instrument called permattt 
played in front of them, to carry the banner of a monkey or of the 
monkey-god, and to use the signet of the lion. heir family god 
was Vishnu under the name of Madhukeshvar of Jayantipura or 
Banavasi. One of their family titles was Banavasi-puravarddhishvara 
or Supreme lord of Banavasi the best-of cities. Kirtti-varmd was 
psucceeded by his uncle Shanti-varmé H1.,and he by his son, grandsons, 
and great-grandson till 1203.? 


{n 1075, during the rule of Someshvyara’s son and successor 
Someshvara IT. (1069-1075), who was an unimportant king, Udayaditya 
of the Ganga family, who had fought with success against the Chera, 
Chola, Pandya, and Pallava kings, was governing Banavasi and tho 
neighbouring districts. Under Someshvar II.’s successor, the great 
Vikramaditya VI. (1073-1126) whougsurped his. brother’s authority, 
Banavasi played an important part. It was apparently as govornor 
of Banavdsi that, while still young, Vikramaditya established his 
fame and popularity, commanding many successful expeditions, 
defeating the Cholas and plundering Kémehi, lending help to the king 
of Malava, attacking the king of Simhala or Ceylon, destroying the 
sandalwood of the Malaya hills, slaying the king of Kerala, and 
conquering the cities of Gingakunda, Vengi, and Chakrakota. He 
seems at first to-have thought of ostablishing himself in independence 
at Banavdsi, and it was probably with the object of strengthening 
his power in that neighbourhood that he gave his daughter Mailaldevi 
in marriage to Jayakeshi IT. of the Goa KAdambas. After deposing 
his brother Someshvar IT. (1078), Vikramaditya gave up the idea 
of making Banavési a separate capital. Still Banavaési continued 
to be the head of one of his most important provinces. The 
Banavdsi command was always held by one of his chief feudatories. 
In 1076 it was governed by the Mahémandaleshvar Kirtti-varma If. 


According to an inseription published in the Asiatic Researches, IV. 433, about 
the middle of the eleventh century, Shri Dev Pala of Kausamba on the Brahmputra 
travelled on a pilgrimage from the source of the Ganges to Gokarn on the ocean and 
overrau all the kingdoms on the way. Bird’s Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 55, 

2The details are, Taila If. (1099-1135), his sons Mayur-varm4 IIE. (1131) and 
Mallikarjuna I. (1135), and their nephew Kamdev (1181-1203), Fleet, 86. Buchanan 
(Mysore, IIT. 233) records a later inscription dated 1207 (S. 1130) from Hangal in 
Dhdewdr. Wilson (Mackenzie Collection, New Edition, 62) notices KAdamba in- 
acriptions at Banavasi, Sdvanur, and Gokarn in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries, 
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of the Banavési Kédambas and in 1077 by the Mahdpradhan 
and Dandanéyak Barmadey. Between 1079 and 1081, with the 
title of Yuvaraj or heir-apparent, it seems to have been held by 
Vikraméditya’s half-brother, Jayasimh IV. Jayasimh rose in 
rebellion. He gained to his side many of the local chieftains, and 
advanced to the Krishna, where he was defeated and taken prisoner 
and the rebellion crushed, In 1088 Banavdési was governed by the 
Mahémandaleshvar Shanti-varmé II., also called Santa or Santaya, 
of the Banavdési Kadambas, the uncle of Kirtti-varma II. Between 
1100 and 1136 the Banavdsi Twelve-thousand and the Pinungal or 
Hangal Five-hundred in Dhirw4r were under the KAdamba Taila I. 
He seems to have made Pénungal or Héngal, which is also called 
Virétakota and Virdtanagara, his hoad-quarters, as in 1108, the 
Mahépradhén and Dandandyak Anantapila and in 1114 the 
Mahdpradhin and Manevergade or chamberlain Govinda were 
governing at Banavési.!. At the close of and probably during the 
greater part of Vikraméditya’s roign (1073-1126) the South 
Konkan and apparently tho coast districts of North Kénara were 
held by his son-in-law the Goa-Kadamba Jayakeshi II. Jayakeshf 
styles himself Konkana-Chakravarti or Emperor of the Konkan. a 
1126 heis described as governing the Konkan Nine-hundred, the 
Palasige Twelve-thousand, tho Hayve or Payve Five-hundred, and the 
Kavadidvip Lac-and-a-quarter. 


During tho peaceful reign of Vikramdditya’s son and successor 
SomoshvaralIT. (1126-1138)Tailapa IT. continued to govern Banavasi 
and Hangal, his sons. Mayur-varma III. and Mallikarjuna IT. being 
associated with him botween 1131 and 1133. About this time the 
province of Banavéisi, and apparently the lowland parts of Kanara, 
were overrun by the Hoysala chief Vishnuvardhana, of whom 
only two dates aro recorded, 1117 and 1187, though he probably 
continued in power for several ycars later. Vishnuvardhana, who 
was the grandson of Vinaydditya the founder of the Hoysala 
family, made himself independent though he continued to use no 
higher title than Mahdmandaleshvar. He established himself 
in the territorios of the Maisur Gangas. According to one 
inscription Kénchi or Conjeveram fled before him, Kongu was 
shaken to its foundations, Virdtkot or Héngal in Dhdrwdr 
cried out, Koyatur probably Coimbatur was destroyed, Chakra- 
kota made way for him, and the Konkanas threw down their 
arms and fled into the sea. His head-quarters were at Belur 
or Beldpur in Maisur. He is said to have taken Banavdsi and 
Hangal from ailap II. the Kadamba. He did not hold the 
Banavaési districts for any length of timo, and it is doubtfu! 
whether. he ever held the North Kanara coast. One inscription 
gives him Hayve or Haiga, but according to another his western 
boundary was the Barakanur pass to the Konkan. The mosi 
important fact in Vishnuvardhana’s reign was his conversion from 


1 Buchanan (Mysore, LIT. 302) records from Kudali in Maisur a copper-plate, dated 
A.D. 1120 (8, 1043), in the reign of Purandara Raja, a KAdamba of Banavési, Thiag 
chief has not been identified. The date falls within the time of Taila II. : 
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Jainism to Vaishnavism. Ho is said to have become the patron of 
the great Vaishnav reformer Raménuj and to have treated the Jains 
with great cruelty, a persecution from which, except in the coast 
districts of South Kanara, they socom never to have recovered. 
His coast capital is said to have been at Barkar about forty 
miles south of Bhatkal,' but his change of religion from 
Jainism to Vaishnavism greatly lessened his power in Tulav 
or South Kénara.2? Someshvara ITI. was succeeded by his eldest 
on with the title of Jagadekamalla IT. (1188-1150), Under this 
king the rule of the Chailukyas was maintained, though in the 
south it suffered from the attacks both of Vishnuvardhana and 
of the Goa Kaédambas. Towards the close of his reign (1148) 
Jagadckamalla, whose chief capital was Kalyén, formod. a provincial 


capital at Kadalipura, the Sanskrit translation of Balehalli the 


village of plantains, in the Haéngal sub-division of Dhdrwar, In 
1143 tho Banavdsi Twelve-thousand was governed by the 
Dandantyaka Bommanayya and in 1144 by Mallikarjuna I. the 
won of Taila the Kddamba. Jagadekamalla.in 1150 was suececded 
by his younger brothor Taila [IT., who abvont4161 lost his power, 
partly owing to a defeat by an eastora king of the Kékatya family,® 
and partly to the revolt of his chief commander Bijjala of the 
Kafachuri family. Taila did not long survive his overthrow ; he was 
deatl in 1162. In 1152 the Banavasi Twelvo-thousand was governed 
by Wandandyaka Mahddova, and at the time of Taila’s overthrow 
(116%) by the Dandantyaka Barmarasa.t 


After 1161, Bijjala, tho Kalachuri, thoroughly established his power 
in the Chalukya dominions. Inscriptions of his occur near Banavasi 
both at Balagamve in Maisur and at Annigeri in Dharwar, which 
for a time was his capital, In 1161 the Dandan#yaka Barmarasa was 
his under-lord at Banavasi, and in, 1163 _Kasapayyandyaka was 
governor of the Banavdsi Twelve-thousand. Bijjala lost bis life 
owing to the revolution caused by the rise of the Lingdyat faith. 


1 Buchanan’s Mysore, TIT, 1138. Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, New Kdition, 65. 
2 Mysore, ITY. 113. 
8 The Kakatyas or Telinga kings of Varangal (1070-1320) are said to have at one 
time heldthe Kanara coast. Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, New Edition, 62, 73, 74. 
4 The Kalachnris or Kalachuryas have the title of Kdlanjara-puravarddhishvara, that 
is Suprome lord of Kalanjara the best of cities. ‘Ihe original stock therefore started 
from that city, now the hill-fort of Kalanjarin Bundelkhand, An account published 
by General Cunningham (Arch. Report, 1X. 54) shows that in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries a powerful branch of the family hold Bundelkhand which was also 
called Chedi. This family seem from their era, which is called cither the Kalachuri 
or the Chedi era, to date from as early as A.D. 249, ‘Their capital was at Tripura, now 
evar, about six miles wost of Jabalpur, Membersof this Tripura family of Kalachuryas 
veral times intermarried with the Rashtrakutas and Western Chilukyas., Another 
wieh of the tribe in the sixth century had a kingdom inthe Konkan, from which 
y were driven by the early Chalukya Mangalish, unele of Pulikeshi IT. (610-634). 
‘ Kalachuryas call themselves Hailayas and claim descent from Yadu through 
airfavirya or Sahasrabahu-Arjuna, There was anothor branch of Haihayas whom the 
Western Chdlukya Vinayaditya (680-696) conquered, and one of whose family was 
the wife of Vinaydditya’s grandson, Vikramaditya (733-747). The Haihayas seem 
originally to have been a foreign raco. ‘They aro classed with Shakas, Yavanas, 
Kambojas, Péradas, and Pallavs, and when overthrown by the mythical king Sagara, 
are said to have been forced to wear their hair after a particular fashion, Rico’s 
Mysore, I, 179; Indian Antiquary, IV, 166. 
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The founder of this new sect was Basava, the son of an Arddhya or 
Shaiv Bréhman who was born eitherat Bigevadi or inthe neighbouring 
village of Ingleshvar in Kalidgi, Basava rose to power at Kalyén 
by marrying the daughter of the minister and by giving his beautiful 
sister in marriage to Bijjala. Soon after his sister’s marriage 
Basava succeeded to the post of minister, and after securing his power 
by filling all subordinate offices with his adherents, he started his 
new sect, which, in the first instance, is said to have done away with 
distinctions of caste and the observance of ceremonial impurity. 
His followers were known by carrying a movable ling which 
they wore round the neck, instead of, like the A’rddhya 
Bréhmans, on the upper arm. Bijjala, distrusting the spread 
of Basava’s power, tried to seize him, Basava escaped and 
defeated first a party sent after him, and afterwards the main 
army under Bijjala, We brought Bijjala back with him to Kalyén, 
and, according to the Jain account, caused him to be assassinated 
about 1167. Then, fearing the wrath of Bijjala’s son Réya 
Murari Sovi or Someshvar, Basava fled west to Kanara and 
sought refuge in the town of Vrishabhapura, also called Ulva, 
at the crest of the Sahyddris fourteen miles west of Yelldpur. Raya, 
Murari pursued and lad siege to the town, and Basava in 
despair leaped into a well and was killed? After Basava’s defeat 
Someshvar established his power over the parts of Maisur and 
of Dharwar in the neighbourhood of Banavasi, where in 1168 
Dandandyaka Keshay or Kesimayya and in 1174 the Mahé. 
mandaleshvar Vyayapandya were his governors. About 1175 Som. 
eshvar was suosecal by his brothers A’havamalla and Singhana, who 
seem to have shared the government. In 1179 the Mahdpradhén 
and Dandandyak Keshira] was governing the Banav4si province, 
and there are grants in the Dhéarwér and Maisur neighbourhood 
of that year and of 1180; “Shortly after this, about 1182, with 
the help of Daudanayaka Barmarasa, apparently the man who 
had been governor of Banavdsi on Taila’s overthrow in 1161, 
Someshvar IV., son of Taila, established himself in the neighbour- 
hood of Banavasi and made Annigeri in Dharwar the capital of an 
independent state. Barmarasa was dignified with the title of 
Chalukya-rajya-pratisthépaka, that is Wstablisher of Chalukyan 
sovereignty. In or soon after 1183 the portions of the Chélukyan 
territories which remained to the Kalachuryas were wrested from 
them by the Hoysalas of Dvdérasamudra under Balldla or Vira- 
Ballala. In 1184 Barmarasa is mentioned as governing at the 
capital of Annigeri and the Mahdémandaleshvar Kamadey of the 
Kadamba family as governing Banavasi, HAngal, and Puligere. 
In the early yoars of his rule Kémadev was successful. Hr 
conquered the countries of Male, Tulu, the Konkanas, and t+} 

Sahyddris, and gained for himself the title of Tailamana-Ankaké 

or 'Tailama’s champion. He was attacked by the Hoysala Vi 


1 Rice, 7. 211. 

2 The Lingayate deny the truth of thia story, and say that Basava was absorbed 
into a ling in the temple of Sangameshvar at the meeting of the Krishna and ths 
Malprabha, 
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Balldla (1192-1211) about 1192 and Banavési was taken. In 1196 
Balldla advanced against Haingal. He was at first repulsed, but in a 
second attack the Kidambas were defeated and thoir general Svhani 
was slain, Kamadov struggled on till about 1202.1 


Vira-Ballila was the grandson of Vishnuvardhana, who, about 
fifty years before, had for a short time overrun tho Kaédamba 
province of Banavdsi. To was also known as Giridurgamalla or the 
Conqueror of Hill-Forts, and was the first of the Hoysala family 
who assumed kingly titles. His inscriptions are found at Balagdmve, 
Hangal, Annigeri, and other places noar Banavdsi. Besides over- 
oming the Kalachuris he defeated, with the loss of its commander, 
an army sent against him by Bhillama (1188-1198) tho founder 
of the Yadav dynasty of Devgiri or Danlatabad in the North 
Deccan (1188-1312). Ho also defeated the Chola and Pandya kings, 
took Uchchangi part of the Konkan, and tho provinces of Banavasi 
and Panungal or Hangal. In 1192 he had an officer with the 
title of Mahitpradhdu or Dandandyak, Hreyana or Kraga by name, 

overning the Banavasi Twolve-thousand andthe Sdntalige Thousand. 

e did not subdue the Kddamba ruler of Haneal until after 1196. 
Im 1203 his Dandandyak Kamathada Mallisetti was governing 
the Sdntalige Seventy and the Ndgarakhanda Seventy in the 
Banavasi country. Ho had local capitals at Lakkundi and Annigeri 
in Dhdérwér. About 1216 Balldla IT. scems to have been defeated by 
the Devgiri Yadav king Singhana IT. (1209-1247), Ballala seems 
to have been driven to the south of the ungabhadra, and neither 
in his reign which lasted till 1233, nor in his son Narasimh II.’s 
reign which lasted till 1249, nor during the reign of his successor 
Someshvar (1249-1268), is any attempt to recover their lost power 
in the Karndtak recorded. In 1277 Someshyar’s successor Narasimh 
Ill. (1268-1308) tried to take Banavasi,, but the attempt was 
defeated by the Yadav gencral Saliva Tikkama, who is called the 
establisher of tho Kdidamba kings and the overthrower of the 
Hoysala kings. After this defeat no further notice of the Hoysalas 
occurs till Balléla IIL.’s destruction by Malik Kaéfur and Khwaja 
Haji, the generals of Alé-ud-din Khilji of Delhi in 1312? 

Though the inscriptions acknowledge no connection, two of 
their titles, Yadav-Ndéréyan and Dvdrdvati-Puravarddhishvar, seem 


l According to Wilson (Mackenzie Collection, 66) under Vira-Ballala and Vira 
Narasimh, Ballala powor extended over the Karnétak and the whole of Kanara. 
Buchanan (1{1. 216) records from a Jain monastery in Sonda an inacription, 
dated 1108 (8. 1121), in which Saddshiv Raja of Sudhpura, that is Sonda, who mentions 
10 superior bnt takes no very high titles, praises his Teacher Shri Madabinava Butta 
“alanka, who is said to have bestowed prosperity on the Ballala Raja. 
2 Malik Kafur laid waste the Hoysala kingdom, defeated and captured Balldla IIL, 
d took and sacked his capital Dv4rasamudra. The Hoysalas never recovered this 
wteat. Ballala 111. was sct free and continued to rule fora time at Beldpura. But 
the kingdom was finally annexed to the Muhammadan empire hy Muhammad 
Tughlik (1325-1351) in 1327. The Hoysalas then retired to Tonnur near Serings- 
atam and continued to exercise aome sort of authority for fifty, or according to 
Bisho Caldwell (‘Tinnevelly, 44) for sixty years longer. The Hoysalas have the 
special interest that when they were overthrown by Malik Kafur, they were 
building the wonderfully rich and claborately ornamented temples, which are now 
the wall known ruins of Halebid, Compare Rice’s Mysore, I, 219, 
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to show that the Yidavs of Dovgiri, who, early in the thirteonth 
century, drove the Hoysalas out of the Karnatak, were of the same 
stock as the Hoysalas. As far as present knowledge goes 
the Devgiri Yadavs ruled first at ‘lenevalage, where in 1189 
Bhillama (1188-1193) was the chief of a considerable territory. It 
was in his reign that about 1192 the Hoysala king Balldla defeated 
the Yadavs at Lakkundi in Dhdrwar. For some years (1187) before 
this defcat tho Yadavs had a viecroy whose capital was at Annigeri 
in Dharwar, and other inscriptions show that at this time he held 
Kaladgi, One of Bhillama’s inscriptions mentions his grandfather 
Singhana I. as the founder of the house, and records that he 
subdued the king of the Karndtak, probably some success against 
the Hoysala king Vishnuvardhana (1137). Of Singhana’s son 
Mailugi, who was the father of Bhillama, nothing but the name is 
recorded,’ Bhillama’s son Jaitugi I. (1192-1209), who, as commander 
of his father’s army was defeated at Lakkundi in Dharwér about 
1192, does not seem to havo attempted to restore Yadav power in the 
Karnatak, His capital seems to have been at Vijaydpura or Bijapur 
in North Kalddgi,-afterwards.(1490.1686) the seat of the famous 
Adil Shah dynasty... Jaitugi’s son) Singhana IT. (1209-1247) greatly 
extended Yadav power. ~He moved his capital north to Devgiri, and 
at the same timc brought much of the Karndtak undor his rule, 
Among other kings he clans to have dofeated Balldla or tho 
Hoysalas. In 1216 he hada manager of customs, the Mahdpra- 
dhin Hemmayyandyaka, in the Banavdsi country, and in 1219 
the whole of the Banaydsi ‘lwelve-thousand was under him. ‘The 
Kadambas seem to have aided the Yddavs against their enemies 
the Hoysalas, as from 1215 to 1251 Vira Mallideva or Mallikarjuna IT, 
continued in the apparently independent command of tho Banavisi 


iThe Devgiri Yadav tree is : 
Singhana I. (about 1140), 


Mallugi. 


Bhillama 
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Twelve-thousand and the Paénungal or Héngal Five-hundred. At 
the close of Singhana’s reign (1247) his viceroy Bachirdja, with the 
titles of Mahdpradhdin and Sendpati, was governing the Karndtak 
and other countries from Lakshmeshvar or Pulikaranagara in 
Dharwar. Inscriptions show that his territories included Balagamve, 

nivatti, and Yalavdél. Singhana was succeeded by his grandson 
Krishna (1248.1260), whose father Jaitugi II. apparently died 
during Singhana’s lifetime. Krishna, who is also namod Kanhara, 
Kanhdra, Kandhara, and Kandhdra, ruled at Devgiri. In 1253 the 
south of his dominions was under Chaundaraja, tho son of the 
general Vichan who is recorded as the conqueror of the Rattas, 
Kadambas, Pandyas, and Hoysalas. Krishna was succeeded by 
his brother Mahddev, also called Uragasdrvabhauma. He reigned 
for about ten years (1260-1270), and seems to have maintained his 
power in Banavasi and the neighbourhood, In 1271 Ramachandra 
or Réimadov, the son of Krishna, wrested the kingdom from Amana, 
Mahadev’s son. His inscriptions occur in several places in Dharwar 
and in Balagdmve, Harihar, and Davangere in Maisur. In 1277 
he had a contest with the Hoysalas; who séem to have mado an 
attempt to restore their power im the neighbourhood of Banavdsi. 
RMimchandra is described as seizing the goddess of the sovercignty 
of the Hoysala kings, and his viceroy the Mahdmandaleshvar 
Saliiwa-Tikkama is (1277) called the establisher of the Kidamba 
kings and the overthrower of the Hoysala kings. Rémchandra’s 
power probably extended over the whole of North Kanara, In 1297, 
in a manuscript written at Suvarnagiri in the Konkan, probably 
Suvarndurg in North Ratndgiri, he is styled Kmperor or 
Chakravarti and descrved the title as-his rulo was acknowledged over 
the whole of the Deccan, the Konkan, and the Karndtak. Three years 
before this his power had boen broken by Alé-ud-din Khilji, who in 
1294, coming by forced marches from Karrah-Ménikpur on the 
Ganges, surprised Ramchandra or Rémadev as he is called by Ferishta 
at Devgiri, took the city, and forced Ramadev to pay tribute and 
acknowlodgo the supremacy of the Khilji Emperors of Delhi+ 
Botweon 1295 and 1806 the Yddava woro not again molested and 
seem to have maintained their supremacy in the south. In 1306 
Alé-ud-din sent another expedition, under Malik Kéfur, against 
the Yadavs and snbdued a great part of the Mardtha country. 
Ramchandra submitted and was continued in power till his death in 
1310. He was succeeded by his son Shankar. In the same year (1310) 
Ald-ud-din again sent Malik Kéfur and Khwaja Haji with a largo 
army into the Deccan. Shankar was ill-affected tothe Musalmans, but 
did not venture to oppose them, and Malik K4fur leaving a force to 
watch Shankar pressed south and conquered Ballala ITI, the Hoysala 
ruler of Dvdrasamudra. He returned to Delhiin 1311. Next yoar, 
as Shankar withheld his tribute, Malik Kafur returned to the Deccan, 
seized Shankar and put him to death, and, laying waste Mahérashtra 


1 According to Ferishta (Briggs, I. 310), Ramadev had to buy peace at the cost of 
600 mans of pearls and 2 mans of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, 1000 mans 
of silver, and 4000 pieces of silk, besides a Jong list of other precious commoditios to 
which, he says, reason forbidg us to give credit. 
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and the Karndtak from Cheul and Débhol on the coast of Koldba 
and Ratndgirito Mudgal and Rdichur, took up his residence in 
Devgiri and realized the tribute from the princes of Telingana 
and the Karndtak.| Taking advantage of the disturbances at Delhi, 
which followed the death of Aldé-ud-din Khilji (1297-1317), Harapél 
or Haripdl, Rémchandra’s son-in-law, drove ont many of the 
Muhammadan garrisons and established his power over portions 
of the former territories of Devgiri. In 1318, Mubarik, the third 
son of Ald-nd-din who had established himself on the Delhi throne, 
marched against Harapdl, caught him, flayed him alive, and set 
his head over the gate of Devgiri. Though in the Mardétha country 
some branches of the family continued to hold positions of local 
importance and respect, the Devgiri Yddavs never again rose to 
power. In 13388 Muhammad Tughblik (1325-1351), struck with its 
central position and the strength of its fort, made Devgiri his 
capital and changed its name to Daulatabad or the City of Wealth. 
Three attempts to force the people of Delhi to settle at Daulatabad 
failed, and a few years later (1250) the Deccan passed out of Muham- 
mad’s hands and formed the territory of the Bahmanis (1250-1490), 
who soon established their power over the Deccan. With thm» 
Karnatak, at least with the.parts as far west as the Kanara frontier, 
the Bahmanis had little connection, as those districts already acknow- 
ledged the over-lordship of the powerful dynasty of Hindu kings of 
Vijayanagar about thirty-six miles north-west of Bellari. 


In the absence of evidence as to whether the Yddavs held the 
coast of Kénara in the thirteenth century, the account of a sea 
invasion of the Kénara coast is of interest. About 1252 the 
nephew of the Pandyan prince of Madura is said to have brought a 
sea force against Kanara, reduced the whole coast to his power, and 
introduced an addition of ten per cont in the land assessment.” 


The wealth and strength of the Yadavs on the north and the 
wealth of the Hoysala Ballélas on the south, and the rich temples 
in Maisur and in Dhérwdr which belong to about the thirteenth 
century make it probable that Kanara shared in the prosperity 
which the Venetian traveller Marco Polo describes as marking 
Malabér about 1290. It was rich in popper, ginger, cinnamon, 
turbit, and Indian nuts, and had also a manufacture of delicate 
and beautiful cloth, Ships came from many quarters, from 
the great province of Manzi in South China, and from Aden and 
Alexandria, but the China trade was ten times as important as the 
trade with the Red Sea. Tho China ships brought copper, silk and 
gold cloth, sandals, gold, silver, cloves and spikenard, and carried 


a 


1 Tn his account of Malik Kafur’s conquest of Dv4rasamudra, Ferishta (Briggs, II, 
373-374) notices that the Musalman army passed to the coast and built a small 
mosque there, He adds, the mosque remains entire in our days (1630) at Set Band 
Rameshvar. Colonel Briggs adds, this point must be Rama’s Cape in Kanara, south 
of Goa, and not Rémeshvar at Adam’s Bridge. But it appears from Amir K husru’s 
(1325) Tarikh-i-Al4i (Elliot and Dowson, TIL. 90,92) that Malik Kafur passed 
south to Madura and did not visit the coast of Kanara. 

2 Elphinstone’s History, 238-240; Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, xcvi, ; Wilke’ 
South of India, I. 152. This reference seems doubtful as according to Bishop Caldwell 
(Tinnevelly Manual, 42) Pandya power decayed in the twelfth century. 
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away coarse spices. Tho people were idolators with a language 
of their own, a king of their own, and no tribute to pay. It was a 
great kingdom, but the coasts were infested with corsairs who sallied 
forth in fleets of more than a hundred vessels. They took their wives 
and children with them and stayed at sca during the whole summer. 
Twenty or thirty of the pirate craft, five or six miles apart, made a 
line and covered something like a hundred miles of sea so that no 
merchant ships could escape them.! 


The Bahmani dynasty which ruled the Deccan from 1343 to about 
1490 seein never to have extended their power so far to the south- 
west as Kanara. Apparently during the whole of this time, and on 
at least to 1565, Kanara and the Bombay Karndtak were under the 
rule of two dynasties of Vijayanagar or Anegundi kings of which 
the first lasted from about 1330 to 1480 and the second from about 
1480 to 1580.2. Vijayanagar tho City of Victory, originally Vidyé- 
nagar the City of Learning, stands on the right or south bank of 
the Tungabhadra, in rugged picturesque country, about thirty-six 
miles north-west of Belldri. It and itsosuburb Anegundi on the 

orthern bank of the river form.one’ of 'the-finest ruins in India,’ 
Phe empire, which is probably the richest and most powerful which 
has ruled over the south of India within historic times, was founded 
by two brothers who are generally known as Hakka and Bukka. 
‘Trey are described as tho sons of Sangama, a prince of the Yddav 
ling and lunar race, whois described in one inscription as Sailanka- 
naétha and whose father’s name seems to have been Kampa. As their 


1 Yule’s Marco Polo, II. 324, 325, According toa tradition which was generally 
believed at Kananur in the early part of the sixtoonth century and which the peculiar 
architecture of certain temples and tombs at Mudbidri in South Kanara seems to 
gupport, a great Chinese fleet came to Western India in)the twelfth century and the 

eople settled along the whole western coast, (Three Voyages of Da Gama, 147; 

ergusson’s Architecture, 270-276). Some Musalmdénu and Portuguese writers have 
vague references to Chinese at Cheul in Koléba and at Gogho in South Kathidwar 
(see Bombay Gazetteer, XI. 469,470). But no sign or tradition of a Chinese settle- 
ment has been traced on the coast of North Kanara, 

4 Buchanan (Mysore, III. 113) places a Yavan dynasty at Anegundi between 782 
and 836, and Mr. Rice (Mysore, I. 222) describes Anegundi as the traditional site of an 
early Yavan dynasty of whom little is known. : 

8 Newbold (Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, XIV. 518) gives the followin 
description of the Vijayanagar ruins: The whole of the extensive site ocoupied 
by the ruins of Bijdnagar on the south bank of the Tun abhadra, and of its 
suburb Anegundi on the north bank, is occupied by great bare piles and bosses 
of granite and granitoidal gneiss, separated by rocky cefiles and narrow rugged 
valleys, encumbered by precipitated masses of rock. Some of the larger flat-bottomed 
yalleys are irrigated by aqueducts from the river, and appear like so many verdant 
oases in this Arabia Petreea of Southern India. Indeed soime parts of the wilderness 
of Sinai reminded me, but on a far grander scale, of this huddled assemblage of bare 
‘ranite rocks on the banks of the Tungabhadra. ‘The formation is the same, tho 

rantiness of vegetation, the arid aspect of the bare rocks, and the green spota 

arking the presence of Ge few and far between in the depths of the valleys, 

‘@ features common to both localities, The peaks, tors, and logging stones of 

janagar and Anegundi indent the horizon in picturesque confusion, and are scarce): 
to be distinguished from the more artificial ruins of the ancient Hindu metropolis 
of the Deccan, which are usually constructed with blocks quarried from their 
sides, and vie in Coa Laat ber of outline and massiveness of character with the 
alternate airiness and solidity exhibited by nature in the nicely poised logging stones 
and columnar piles, and in the walls of prodigious cuboidal blocks of granite which 
often crest and top her massive domes and ridges in natural Cyclopean masonry, 
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earliest inscriptions are found in the north and west of Maisur, 
Mr. Rice thinks they may be descended from feudatories of the 
Hoysala Ballélas; according to another tradition they were of the 
Kakateya or Warangal family ; and according to a third account they 
belonged to the Banavdsi Kadambas.! Bishop Caldwell accepts the 
second of Mr. Rico’s traditions, that they came from Warangal in the 
Nizém’s Dominions which had been taken by the Muhammadans in 
1823.2. The brothers Hakka or Harthara and Bukka are said to have 
been helped by a sage named Madhav, who according to one account 
was minister of prince Sangama and according to another was the head 
of the great Smart monastery of Shringori in West Maisur.3 He was 
enlightened enough to see that the only safety of the Hindureligionlay 
in the protection of a powerful monarch. The Vijayanagar sovereigns 
adopted the varéha or boar as the emblem on the royal signet, and 
their family god was Virupdksha, a local Shiv, in whose honour their 
grants are signed Shri Virupdksha, In inscriptions tho epithets Vira 
Prat&pa Praudha Deva are those commonly applied to the Vijayanagar 
kings? who were known.as Riiyas, a southern form of the title Raja.® 
Harihara was the eldest of five brothers the fourth of whom, Marapa,y 
conquered the Kadamba territories and ruled as viceroy in the Shimog 


pe re tr 7 i Rn seme a = pg oe ne 


1 Rice’s Mysore, I. 197, 11.98, and Madras Journal of Literature and Sciende, 
1878, 141. It may be noticed that the Russian traveller Athanasius Nikitin, who was 
jn the Deccan in 1474, calls the ruler of Bichenegher, the Kaadam king. Major's 
India in the XVth Century, 29. 

2 Tinnevelly Manual, 45, 47,. Buchanan (Mysore, IIT, 97) makes them of the Kuruba 
or shepherd caste. His story, (Mysore, IIT, 115, 116) is the same as that adopted by 
Bishop Caldwell, Thoy were the treasury guardians of Pratiprudra, king of the 
Andhra country, or Waragal,.who was overthrown by the Musalmdns in 1323, 
They came to Shri Maha Vidyéranya, a Maha Svami and eleventh successor of 
Shankardcharya, and asked his help. IIe visited God and, according to his orders, 
Vijayanagar was begun and_finished.aftcr seven years in 1385, The pontiff crowned 
Hakka and gave him the name of Harihara Rayara, The Portuguese historian 
Faria (Kerr, IV. 399) says Kanara, properly Charnataca, had no power till Boka a 
shepherd built Vijayanagar. 

3 Madhav was a successor of Shankardchirya and head of the great Shringeri 
monastery in the Kadur district of Maisur. Ie was a man of great learning, Accord: 
ing to Dr. Burnell he was the same as Sdyana, the famous commentator on the Vedas, 
Rice's Mysore, I. 223, 

4 Mr, Rice (Mysore, I. 224) gives the following table of the Vijayanagar kings, He 
notices that some of the dates are doubt{ul and that most of those handed down by 
tradition are wrong : 

Vijayanagar Kings, 1356-1887. 


Harithara, Hakka, Hariyappa ue fe i .. 1336-1350 
Bukka, Vira Bukkanna we wea a .. 1850-1379 
Harihara II. $2 sie ae or ae vs. 1379-1401 
Deva Raya, Vijaya Raya, Vijaya Bukka... ori eos 3401-1451 
Mallikarjuna, Vira Mallanna, Prandha Deva... vw 1451-1465 
Virupdéksha ses ea ais aus ase v- 1465-1479 
Narasa, Narasimh ... ne Sua ei Sed ..- 1479-1487 
Mv bby Narsimh IT. Se vai eed ... 1487-1508 
rishna Raya 
Achyuta Raya Ct pe 1508-1542 


Saddsiva Raya (Rama Raja regent usurps the throne 
till 1565). ia bet fen ibe oy ie 
Sri Ranga Raya (Tirumala Raja, brother of Rama Raja, 
1566) ae ae! “ee EE “Ciige ate Aas de eeed By 
Vira Venkatdpati nat a Se sae .. 1587 
5The Tamil honour-giving plural of Réya is Rayar and the Telu ‘al j 
Rayalu. Caldwell’s Tinnevelly, 47. is - a iia 


1542-15738 
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district of north-west Maisur. That Vijayanagar power was soon 
carried to the western coast is shown by the African traveller Abu 
Abdullah Muhammad, better known as Ibn Batuta, who visited the 
Kanara coast in 1842. Ibn Batuta came to the island of Sinddbur, 
apparently Chitakul or Sintukura, the modern Saddshivgad close to 
Kirwan; which he notices was the head of thirty-six inland villages. 
He did not stop at Chitakul, but dropped auchor at a small island near 
it, apparently Anjidiv, in which was a temple and a water-cistern. 
He landed on the island and found an ascetic leaning against a wall 
and placed between two idols. Ho seemed to be a Moslem but would 
not talk, He next came to tho city of Hinaur, that is Hondvar, on 
an estuary which received large vessels. The people were Moslems 
of the Shafai or Arab sect, famous sea-fighters, tho men peaceful and 
religious, the women chaste and handsome. Most of them, both men 
and women, knew the Kurén by heart. There were twenty-three 
schools for boys and thirteen schools for girls The ruling chief 
was Jamél-ud-din Muhammad Ibn. He was subject to an infidol king 
named Havriab, that is Hariap or Hariappa (1336-1350) of Vijaya- 
ysagar, Jamél-ud-din was one of the best of princes. He had an 
army of about 6000 men and the people of Malabér, though a 
brave and warlike race, feared tho chief of Hondvar for his 
bravery at sea, and paid him tribute, Ibn Batuta went on to 
Kalikat and came back to Honévar where he found the chief 

reparing an expedition against the Island of Sindébur or Chitakul. 
Thoy went with a fleet of fifty-two vessels and found the people 
of Sinddbur ready to resist them, but after a hard fight carried tho 
place by assault. Ibn Batuta started for Hondvar and after a second 
visit to Kalikat came back to Chitakul, but as he found the town 
besieged by an infidel king he left for the Mdaldiv Islands. He 
describes Malabér from Sindabur to Kaulam or Quilon as all 
shaded with trees. At every half mile thee was a wooden rest- 
house, a well, and a Hindu in charge. Ho gave water to Hindus in 
vessels and poured it into the hands of Musalmdns. In most parts 
the Musalman morchants had houses and were respected. In all the 
country there was not a span free from cultivation. Everybody 
had a garden with a house in the middle and round it a fence 
of wood. Poople travelled on beasts of burden, the king alone on a 
horse. ‘Traders were carried on men’s backs and nobles in a box 
on men’s shoulders. Merchants walked followed by two or three 
hundred carricrs. Thicves were unknown because death was the 
punishment of theft.? 


Of Bukka or Vira Bukkanna (13850-1379), Hariappd’s brothor and 
succossor, Buchanan records an inscription, dated 1374 (S. 1297) from 
Cupatura or Kupgadde ten miles south-cast of Banavasi in the reign 
of Vira Buka Raja of Hasindvali, the Sanskrit of Anegundi the 
Hyephant Pit.? Another inscription of the same year (1374, 8. 1297) 
fownd at Gokarn records a grant by Shri Vira Bukka Kaya by the favour 


1Yule’s Cathay, IT 416 
2? Lee’s Ibn Batuta, 164, 166, 167,174. Yule (Cathay, IT. 444) identifies Sinddbur with 
Goa. It seems to be the same as the Portuguese Sintakura that is Chitakul now 
Sadashivgad. % Mysore, LIT, 233, 
B §16--13 
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Chapter VII. of the feet of Virupdksha, the local Shiv of Vijayanagar.’ Buchanan 
History records a third grant, also found at Gokarn, by the son of Harihara 
2 : Raya to support an inn? This falls within the reign of Harihara 

Vijayanagar JT, (1379-1401). He found a third inscription at Gokarn, of Buka 

1830. 1430, Raya Trilochia son of Harihara Raya, king of Haiva, Tulav, and 
Konkan,’ and another at Gersappa dated 1409 (8.1322) in which 
by order of Pratép Deva Raya Trilochia, king of Vijayanagar, the 
Jain chief of Gersappa granted lands to a temple of Gunavanti at 
Gersappa.t This mention of a Jain under-lord of the Vijayanagar 
kings at Gersappa supports a tradition which Buchanan learned 
from the Brdhmans of Bhatkal, that, under the Vijayanagar kings, 
there were local chiefs at Bhatkal, at Shirdli about five miles 
further north, at Chanddvar about ten miles east of Kumta, at 
Gersappa, and at Mirjdn, though the Bréhmans made out that 
these chiefs were of the Brahmanic and not of the Jain faith5 
These Jain chiefs were probably, as in other parts of the Vijaya- 
nagar territory, styled Ndiks.© According to Musalmaén accounts, 
about 1368 Bukka suffered a series of defeats at the hands of 
Muhammad Shéh Bahmmiani (1358 -1375.)" 


Harihara II, (1879-1401), the third in succession and his ron 
Dova Raya (1401-1451) greatly oxtended the powor of Vijayanagar, 
Harihara is said to have couquorod Chola, Kerala, and Pandya, be- 
sides by his victories causing the days to appear cloudy to the tear- 
blinded wives of the Yavans or Musalmdins, During these two reigns 
their power oxtonded over tho whole of Kdénara. This part of the 
Karndtak entirely escaped the bloody wars between Vijayanagai and 
the Bahmani kings wich from time to time laid waste the borders 
of the Krishna and: the Tungabhadra. Tho land seems to have 
been well governed and prospcrous as the Musalman historians give 
wonderful accounts of tho wealth of Vijayanagar at the beginning 
and at the close of the reign of Deva Raya (1401-1451).8 During 


1 Mysore, IIT. 170. 

® Buchanan (Mysore, ITI. 110) mentionsarevenue accountant in Kanara whose recorda 
went back to the conquest of the country by Harihara Réyalu in 1335. In support 
of the truth of these accountaut’s records Sir ‘T. Munro explains (Report of 3lat 
May 1800} that tho value of the land had led the accountants to take the greatest 
care of their papers. They were written in black books which lasted more than a 
century ; two or three copies were made, and when a book became worn a fresh copy 
was taken and a memorandum entered in the title-pago mentioning in the ShdlivAhan 
era the year in which it was written, and the year in which the original had been 
written. Many of these books had lately been lost, but enough remained to make a 
complete abstract of the land-rent during 400 years. Arbuthnot’s Life of Munro, 
I. 163. 3 Mysore, LIT, 170, 4 Mysore, III. 174. 5 Mysore, ITI. 165, 

® Rice (Mysore, IIT. 98) says the Vijayanagar kings governed outlying districts by 
chiefs called Ndiks, Bishop Caldwell (Tinnevelly Manual, 62-69) notices that 
Nayak, which in Sanskrit means leader or chief, was in Southern India the heredi- 
tary title of certain Telugu castes. In Telugu the masculine singular is written 
Nayudu and in Tamil Nayakkan. Itis the same word as the Malayalam Nayar or 
Nair. Buchanan (III. 123) notices that in South Kanara the Vijayanagar ki ngs 
allowed the Jain chicfs to manage their own affairs. These local under-lords Bas 
also styled Paligars which in Tamil is PalAyakara, in Telugu Pélegidu, and in KAnareat 
Palegira. ‘The word properly means the holder of a camp or military gvant. Bishop 
Caldwell (Tinnevelly, 58) notices that the Vijayanagar or Telugu Palegar was 
aappord to be the lord of thirty-three villages. 

riggs Ferishta, IT. 317, 326 ; Elliot and Dowson, VI, 231, 232, 

8 Ferishta (Brigys, II. 386) tells how Firoz Sh4h Bahmani (1397-1422), when he visit- 
ed his father-in-law Deva Raya in Vijayanagar, found the road for six miles outeide 
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the reign of Deva Raya, Vijayanagar was visited by two strangers 
Nicolo Conti an Italian, who was in India between 1420 and 1440, 
and Abd-er-Razaak, the ambassador ofthe Persian king Shah Rukh 
tothe king of Kalikat who was in Vijayanagar in 1443. Nicolo Conti 
reached Holi that is Mount Dely on the Malabdr coast and from 
there went 300 miles inland to Vijayanagar or Bizenegalia. The 
city was sixty miles round and was said to contain 90,000 men 
able to bear arms. The king had 12,000 wives of whom 4000 went 
on foot and served in his kitchen, 4000 went on horse-back, and 4000 
went in litters. Of the litter ladies 2000 were chosen as wives on 
condition that they would burn when the king dicd.! Nicolo was 
much impressed by a great car-festival, Two chariots crowded 
with priests and dancing-girls wore dragged along, people throwing 
themselves under the wheels that they might be crushed to death. 
Others, and this was estecmed a higher sacrifice, drew a rope through 
their bodies and hung from the car like ornamonts.? Abd-er- 
Razzak, the Persian ambassador, reached Vijayanagar from Man- 
galor, On his way he passed through Bednur whose houses were 
like palaces, its beauties like houris, and its temples and other 
buildings marvels of sculpture and painting, He found Vijayanagar, 
where he arrived at the end of April 1443, an exceeding large and 
populous city, the seat of a king of great power whose kingdom 
stretched from Ceylon to Kulburga and from Bongal to Malabér. 
Most ofthe land was well tilled and fortile and there were about 
300 sea-ports each equal to Kalikat.? There were 1000 clephants 
and an army of over a million men, There was no more absolute 
dt in India than the king of Vijayanagar. The city had seven 
fortified walls one within the other. The first or outmost circle 
enclosed a space eight miles (2 parasatigs) across. Between the first, 
second, and third circles of wall were fields and gardens, and from 
the third to the seventh or inmost cirele the space was closely 
crowded with markets and shops. The seventh or central circle 
was on a hill, In it was the palace of tho king and four markets 
with a lofty arcade and magnificent gallery at the head of each. 
The markets were broad and long. ‘here wero always sweet fresh 
flowers and the different crafts had separate quarters. Many streams 
flowed along polished and level stone channels. On the right of 
the palace, which was the loftiest building in the city, was a pillared 
hall where the minister did justice. On the left was the mint 
with hollow chambers full of masses of molten gold. Opposite the 
mint was the police oftico with 12,000 soldiers. Behind the mint 
was a markct 300 yards long by twenty broad, where the dancing- 
girls lived, very beautiful, rich, and accomplished. The king was 
exceedingly young, of aspare body, rather tall, and of an olive colour, 
During Abd-er-Razzak’s stay at Vijayanagar, tho brother of the king 
‘cilled many of the leading nobles and all but succeeded inassassinating 


of the city-gate spread with cloth of gold, velvet, satin, and other rich stuffs. The 
two princes rode between ranks of beautiful boys and girls who waved plates of gold 
and silver flowers over their heada and threw them to be gathered by the people. 

1 Major’s India in the X Vth Century, IIL. 6. 

® Major's India inthe XVth Century, III, 28, * Elliot and Dowsen, TV, 699, 103. 
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the king, The king sat on a throne of gold inlaid with jewels and the 
walls of tho throne room were lined with plates of gold. During part 
of the time Abd-er-Razzak was there a Christian was minister.! 
There was a wonderful festival at Dasara time or Mahdnavami, the 
September full-moon. The great plain near the city was filled with 
enchanting pavilions covered with most delicate and tasteful pictures 
of animals, and there was one pillared mansion nine stories high for the 
king. For three days, with the most gorgeous display, dancing-girls 
danced and sang, fireworks blazed, and showmen and jugglers 
performed wonderful feats. Abd-cr-Razzak left Vijayanagar on 
the 5th of November 1443 and reached Mangalor on tho 23rd of 
tho same month. It was impossiblo within reasonable space to give 
an idea how well the country was peopled, All the people, high and 
low, even the workers in the market-places, wore jewels and gilt 
ornaments in their cars and round their necks, arms, wrists, and 
fingers. From Mangalor he went to the port of Hondvar or Hanur 
and thero arranged for a vessel to take him back to Persia, He 
started on the 28th of January and reached Ormuz on the 22nd of 
April after a voyage offsixty-five days.? 

During tho rcigns of Dey Réya’s successors Mallikarjuna (14514 
1465) and Virnpaksha (1465-1479), the power of Vijayanagair 
greatly declined. On the coast their greatest loss was the capture of 
Goa by the Musalméus in 1470 Formerly trade was distributed 
among the different Kimara ports, but, after the Musalman conquest, 
trade was compolled to centre at Goa. In 1479 the old Musalmén 
traders of Hondvar migrated to, Goa and were so important an addi+ 
tion that the new, now tho'old or Musalman, town of Goa was built 
to receive them. According to tho Russian traveller Athanasius 
Nikitin, who was in the Deccan about 1474, the king of Bidar 
attacked the very powerful Hindu prince Kadam and took his 
capital Bicheneghur, # vast city surrounded by three forts and 
crossed by a river. In the capture 20,000 people wero killed.’ It 
was perhaps in consequence of tho ill-fortune of Mallikdrjuna and 
Virupiksha that in 1479 the old family was sct aside and a new 
dynasty founded by Narasa or Narsingh. According to one account 
Narsingh (1479-1487) was the slave of the last king Virupdksha ; 
according to another account ho wasa chief of ‘Telingana; and 
according to a third of Tulav or South Kénara. He is said to have 
been a Yadav of the family of Krishna Raya and the son of Shokhara 
and Bukkama. His conquests extended over the whole of the south 
and he is said to have founded Seringapatam in Maisur. Narsingh was 
succeeded by Vira Narsingh or Narsingh II. who ruled from 1487 
to 1508 and from whom the carly Portuguese called the whole of 
Southern India the kingdom of Narsinga.6 Of Narsingh Buchanan 


1 Major’s India in the XVth Century, 42. 

2 Kihot and Dowson, [V, 103-125 ; Major’s India in the XVth Century, IIT. 1-49, 

3 Briggs’ Perishta, 1[. 485, 

4Commentaries of Dalboquerque, ]T. xcix. According to Faria (Kerr, VI. 180) 
Goa belonged to the Moors of Nonavar before it was taken by the Bahmanis, 

® Major’s India in the X Vth Century, IV. 29. 

§ It is doubtful whether there were two rulers of the name of Narsingh, Dr. 
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records the following grants from Kénara: In the temple of 
Dhareshvar, about six miles south of Kumta, in 1499 (S. 1422) a 
coppor-plate grant by Deva Raya Wodeyar Trilochia which is said 
to be a namo of tho Vijayanagar kings because they governed the 
Telugus, Tamils, and Karndtakas ;! also in the tomple of Dhareshvar 
in 1501 an order from Trinetra Solva Narasingha Nayaka, king of 
three seas and of Anegundi to Devarasu Wodcyar to grant lands to 
Brahmans ;* also in tho samo placo and date, a grant by Solva Deva 
Réya Wodeyar Raja of Nagar that is Vijayanagar, Haiga, Tulav, 
and Konkana, At Beidaru or Bednar Buchanan also found an 
inscription dated 1506 (8.1429) in the reign of Jebila Nara- 
singha Raya, tho great king of Vijayanagar in which Kedali Basvapa 
Aisa Wodcyar was appointed Rayada of Barkaru with ordors to 
restore tho lands of the gods and of Bréhmans.? It scems also to 
have been during the reign of Narsingh in 1499 (S, 1422) that Sadé- 
shiv Nayak, the founder of the family of Kilidi, [kkeri, or Bednur was 
placed in powor on the southern borders of North Kanara.‘ 


During the reign of Narsingh II. an-event occurred which decply 
affected tho future of the Vijayahagar territories on the Kanara 
coast. Vasco da Gama sighted Mount Dely in South Kénara on the 
NWthof August 1498.5 On his return from the Malabér coast, which 
he had been forced to leave boforo the proper season, Vasco da Gama 
stopped atthe islands off Kundd4pur now named the St. Mary Isles, and 
with the approval of the people, whose friendship he won by the gift 
of shirts and other articles, set up a cross and called the island El 
Padron do Sancta Maria. Ho next called ab Anjidiv and remained 
there from about the 25th of November to the 10th of December. ‘I'he 
Portuguese wero greatly pleased with Anjidiv, ‘here were good 
water-springs and the upper part of the island had a fine stone cistern. 
There was also much wood. ‘The only person on the island was a 
Musalmén beggar or Jogi who lived onrice and herbs which he recoived 
from passing boats.” Whilo tho Portuguose were on tho island they 
wero supplied with fish, fowls, and vegetablos by fishermen who 
lived on a river about a mile distant, named Cintacola, that is 
Chitakul, now Saddshivgad, at the mouth of the Aliga or Kélinadi 
river.6. The news that Portuguese ships wore anchored at Anjidiv 
spread along the coast. From Honévar a corsair named Timoja, that 
is Timmaya, came with eight boats covored with branches, so that 
they looked like a floating island, in the hope of surprising them; but 
his boats were met and scattered by the Portuguese artillery.2 When 


Burnell (Dravidian Paleography, 55) carries on Virnpdksha the last of the earlier 
dynasty to 1490. The Portugnese historian Faria-y-Suza (Kerr, VI. 399) says the 
throne was usurped by Narsingh, after whom the city was called Narsingh instead of 
Jisnagar, 

? Mysore, ITT. 164, 2 Mysore, TEL. 164. 2 Mysore, IIL, 109, 

“Mysore, UIT. 254. Three Voyages of Vasco da Caana, Ixxx, 

§ Caytanheda in Kerr’s Voyages, IL. 385. ‘The St. Mary Isles aro about twenty 
miles south of Bhatkal. 

7 Castanheda’s fuller account is given under Places of Interest. 

® Vaseo da Grama’s Three Voyages, 242-244. 

® Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama, 244, Castanheda says these boats belonged to 
the Zamorin. Kerr’s Voyages, II, 336. 
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news of the strange ships reached Goa, Sabayo, that is Yusuf Adil 
Shih of Bijdépur, but it was more probably the Sahayo’s local 
governor, ordered a Musalmén Jew, who was at the head of his navy, 
to take some boats, find out who the strangers were, and if possible 
bring them prisoners to Goa. The Jew hid his vessels near the 
mouth of the Kélinadi. But the Portuguese were warned by their 
friends the Hindu fishermen, and when the Jew in a small boat 
passed their ships as if by accident and hailed them in Castilian, they 
appeared to be delighted and persuaded him to come on board, 
When the Jew was secured, Vasco da Gama flogged him for his 
treachery, and then with the Jew’s help destroyod the Goa boats and 
carried him to Portugal, where he was baptised under the name 
of Gasper da Gamat When Vasco da Gama returned in 1508 he saw 
near Anjidiv some thievish craft belonging to Timmaya of Honévar, 
a great sea-robber who paid part of the plunder to the king of 
Gersappa who ruled the country.2 The pirate boats were pursued 
into the Hondvar river. On entering the river the Portuguese 
were attacked from palisades by small guns and arrows. They forced a 
landing, and the peoplo fled leaving some vessels on the beach laden 
with goods which the Portuguese burned. They then went on by 
another creek to Hondvar town which was large and had many fightin 

men. They fell on it, and, as the people fled, burnt the town and al. 
that was in it. Next day they reached the port of Bhatkal. Hore 
were many Moorish ships, because this was a great place for loading 
rice, iron, and sugar, which were sent to all parts of India. They 
found cannon planted on.a wall\upon a rock at the bar and the people 
threw stones at the ships. They pushed on, and landing drove the 
Moors from some wharfs leaving behind them large quantities of rico 
and sugar. Tho Portuguese returned to their boats and went up the 
river to the town. On their way they were met by an envoy from 
the Bhatkal chief who had been sent to declare his master’s willingness 
to submit to the Portugucse. Da Gama said that he had no wish to 


1Three Voyages, 244, 246, 253, Castanheda’s version is somewhat different, 
According to him Vasco was ashore cleaning the bottom of his ship when the 
stranger arrived. He came and embraced them all and professed to be an Italian 
Christian. Gasper seems to have come back to India with Cabral in August 1500. 
See Kerr’s Voyages, TH. 387, 390, 405. According te Varthema (1505, Badger'’s 
Edition, 116) the captain of Goa at this time was a Mameluke, that is a Greek or 
Ciyeassian Musalmdn of Christian birth, and 400 of the garrison were Mamelukes, Of 
the condition of the people the only reference that has been traced in the account of 
the first voyage ia that the Moor merchants were rich, but the people of the country 
had no profit or income, only enough to keep them in life, Three Voyages, 154. This 
applied to Malabar rather than to Kanara. 

Gasper Correa (Three Voyages, 309) calls Timmaya a foreign Moor. He seoms to 
have been a Hindu. At the time of the arrival of the Portuguese trade was muck 
troubled by pirates, Some from (oa, taken by the Portuguese in 1498 at Chitakul 
had javelins, long swords, large bucklers of board covered with hide, very ligh 
and long bows, and broad-pointed cane arrows. Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama 
252. Others from Honavar in the same year are described as ornamented wit! 
flags and streamers, beating drums and sounding trumpets, and filled with cowers. 
Kerr’s Voyages, II. 387. Further south, the pirates of Porca on the Malabar coast 
in 1514 had small vessels called katurs like brigantines easily rowed. They went with 
bows and arrows and so crowded round any ship they found becalmed, that the 
made it surrender by shooting arrows, They took the vessel and set the people safe 
op Shere: what they stole they shared with the lord of the country., Stanley's 

rhoga, 17, 
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harm them and would make a treaty on four conditions: that the chief 
paid tribute, did not trade in pepper, brought no Turks, and had no 
dealings with Kalikat. Tho chief said he could not pay a money 
tribute, but would give a thousand loads of common and 500 loads 
of fine rice a year. He could give no more because he was a tenant 
of the king of Vijayanagar to whom the country belonged. When 
Da Gama was satisfied that these statements were true he received 
the rice and confirmed the treaty... In 1505 Dom Francisco d’ 
Almeida, the first Portuguese viceroy, built a fort at Anjidiv, seta 
arrison of eighty men in it, and left two brigantines to protect trade.? 
hile Almeida was at Anjidiv building the fort, ambassadors came 
from Hondvar bringing presents anda friendly message from the 
chief, Several merchants also waited on him, and Moors brought 
eat from Chitakul or Cintacora, where the Bijépur king had 
ately built a fort and garrisoned it with 800 men, From Anjidiv 
Almeida went to Honavar, and being ill-received, attacked it. 
The people defonded themsclves bravely and discharged prodigious 
showers of arrows by one of which Almeida,was wounded. Both the 
town and tho ships took fire and the Portuguese for a time were 
‘much troubled by the smoke. Jourenco, the viceroy’s son, who was 
aiftorwards (1508) killed in the great fight with the Egyptian and 
jujardt fleets at Cheul in Koléba, made a circuit through the woods 
to get behind thetown. He came across detachment of the onemy 
and was on the point of being defeated, when his father came to his 
help. ‘Timmaya, the governor of the city and the owner of several 
ships, came out and made excuses for his chief. As he was a man 
of graceful manners and appearance, and as he engaged that his 
master should become a vassal of the Portuguese, Almeida agreed 
to make a treaty.2 During the same year (1505) an ambassador 
from Narsingh, who styled himsolf king of kings and over-lord of 
the king of Honavar, reached the Portuguese viceroy at Kananur.* 
The viceroy gave him a prompt audience on board one of his ships, 
The ambassador said that his master was anxious to come to any 
agreement which would favour trade between his subjects and the 
Portuguese. He gave the viceroy leave to build a fort in any 
ort of his dominions except at Bhatkal, because he had ceded 
hatkal to another. Finally, to tighten the bond of union between 
him and the king of Portugal, he offered his sister, a princess of rare 
beauty, in marriage to the prince of Portugal. These words were 
accompanied by very rich presents.® 


Of the district of Kénara and of its over-lord Narsingh of 
Vijayanagar, tho Italian traveller Varthema, who was in Kanara 
about 1503, gives interesting particulars. Ho mentions that 


1 Vasco da Gama’s Three Voyages, 310-312, . 

2 Castanheda in Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 79. The early Portuguese fleets found Anjidiv 
& most convenient station for watering and refitting, Details are given under 
Anjidiv, 3 Kerr’s Voyages, VI, 80. 7 

4" According to Cardinal Luiz (Os, Portuguezos, Lisbon, 1848, I. 66) the Vijayanagar 
ambassador came to Anjidiv. But two embassies are not likely to have been sent. 

® Os. Portuguezos, If, 139, 140. ier ; 

6 Varthema’s dates are difficult to follow. Mr, Badger fixes his time in Kanara at 
1505, p.-177, 
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Centacola, that is Chitakul, had a pagan lord who was not very rich. 
In the city were many Moorish merchants, and a great quantity of 
cow-beef, much rico, and the usual good Indian fruit. The people 
wore tawny, and went naked, barefoot, and bareheaded. ‘The lord 
was subject to the king of Bathacala that is Bhatkal, Next to 
Chitakul was Anzediv or Anjidiv, an island half a mile from the 
mainland and inhabited by Moors and pagans. ‘The water was 
excellent but the air was not wholesome, nor was tho island fertile. 
There was a good harbour between tho island and the mainland A 
day from Anjidiv was Onor or Hondvar whose king was a pagan and 
subject to king Narsingh. He was a good fellow, a great friend of 
the Portuguese, who went naked except a cloth round his middle, and 
had seven or oight ships which were always cruising about. The 
air was perfect and the people long-lived. There were wild hogs, 
stags, wolves, lions, and many strange birds, and many peacocks 
and parrots. ‘hoy had beef of cows, that is red cows, and sheep 
in abundance. There was a grcat deal of rice, and roses, flowers and 
fruit flourished throughout the year? Bathacala or Bhatkal was a 
very noble city, five days distant from tho Deccan. It was a walled 
city, very beautiful; about-a, milefrom the sca, along a small river 
which was the only approach and passed close to the walls. There 
was nosca-port. The king who was a pagan was subject to king 
Narsingh. The people were idolators after the manner of the people 
of Kalikat.3 There were also many Moorish merchants who lived 
according to the Muhammadan religion. It was a district of great 
traffic with quantities of rice and abundance of sugar, especially of 
sugarcandied according to the Italian manner. Thore were few horses, 
mules, or asses, but there were cows, buffalocs, sheep, oxen, and 
goats, Thero was no- grain, barloy, or vegetables, but nuts and figa 
after the manner of Kalikatand the other usual oxcellent fruits of 
India.t Varthema went from Kaénanur fifteen days east to Bisinegar 
that is Vijayanagar. He describes the city as belonging to the king 
of Narsinga very large and strongly walled, It stood on the side 
of a mountain with threo circles of walls, the outmost circle seven 
miles round, The site was beautiful, the air the best ever seen, 
and round the city were hunting places and fowling places, It 
seemed a second paradise. The land was rich and there was 
much trade and every delicacy. ‘he king and all his kingdom were 
idolators, worshipping the devil in the same way as the people of 
Kalikat. He was the richest king Varthema ever heard of. His 
Bréhmans said he had £4000 (Pardaos 12,000) aday. He was 
always at war. He had 40,000 horsemen, whose horses were worth 
£100 to £266 (Pardaos 300-800) for horses were scarco, 400 
elephants, and some dromedarios. IIe was a great friend of the 


— — +” 


1 Badger’s Varthema, 120. 2 Varthema, 121-122, 

3 Varthema (Badger, 151) noticed at Kalikat a very great number of merchants fram 
Bathacala or Bhatkal. 

4 Badger’s Varthema, 119-120. Mr. Badger takes these details as applying to 
Baitkul, thatis Karwar. Itis tructhat Varthema, who was travelling south, mentions 
Bathacala before he mentions Chitakul, Anjidiv, or Hondvar. It is also true that he 
makes the chief of Chitakul subject to the king of Bathacala. Still the want of a port, 
the mile up the river, the walled town, the likeness to Kalikat, and the five days 
from the Deccan, all suit Bhatkal, and do not suit Baitkul cove near Karwar. 
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Christians, and the Portuguese did him much honour, He wore a 
cap of gold brocade, and when he went to war a quilted dress of 
cotton with an over-garment full of golden piastres and hung with 
jewels, Tho ornaments on his horse were worth more than an 
talian city. He rode out with threo or four kings, many lords, and 
five or six thousand horse. The men of condition wore cloth of 
gold on their head and a short shirt ; their feet were bare. The 
common people were naked except a cloth round the middle. 
Travelling was everywhere safe except in some places from lions.! 
In his review of India at the time of the establishment of 
Portuguese power on the Kanara coast, Faria mentions Onor that is 
Honavar and Baticalo that is Bhatkal. He also mentions the river 
of Centacola that is Chitakul opposite Anjidiv.? 


In 1506 the Sabaia, that is Yusuf Adil Shah (1489-1510) of 
Bijépur,; sent a fleet of sixty sail against Anjidiv under a renegade 
Portuguese Antonio Fernando, who had taken the Musalmén name 
of Abdulla. The Portuguese garrison, whose commander was 
Passauqia a noble Genoese, though ill-equipped and taken by 
surprise, defended the island with such gallantry that Abdulla with- 
drew. Almeida, the Portuguese viceroy, seeing how liable it was to 
attack and how large a garrison it required, ordered the Anjidiv 
fort to be destroyed.* In 1508 Portuguese ships are montioned as 
going to get cloves at Baticala or Bhatkal, a fortress ninety miles 
south of Goa.® In this year the Portuguese were threatened by the 
joint fleots of Egypt and Gujarat, and they are said _to have owod. 
to Timmaya timely news of the movements of the Kgyptian fleet. 
Towards the close of 1508 the Egyptian and Gujarat fleets defeated 
the Portuguese at the mouth of the Cheul river, Though 
victorious they suffered severely, and partly from the well-founded 
suspicions of the Gujarat king that the Ngyptians were likely to 
prove not less dangerous enemies than the Portuguese, the fleets 
withdrew to Diu and in February 1509 wore totally defeated by 
the Portuguese viceroy Dom Luiz d’Almeida. In reward for his 
faithfulness in warning thom of the movements of the Egyptian fieet, 
the Portuguese agreed to help Timmaya to attack his rival the chief of 
Bhatkal. When the Portuguese reached Hondvar they found that 
the quarrel was over and their services were not required. King 
Narsingh was dead and his son Krishna (1508-1542), after his 
installation, had come to Gokarn to weigh himself against gold. Out 
of respect fortheir ovor-lord the rival chiefs had stayed their quarrel.® 


Krishna Raya succeeded in 1508 and rulod apparently till 1542. 
According to one account he was a younger son, and according to 
another account an illegitimate son of Narsingh. The mother of 
the elder son is said to have persuaded Narsingh to order Krishna 


1 Badger’s Varthema, 125-131. 2 Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 83, 86, 

3 Faria knew that the origin of the Ali Adil title Sabayo, that is Savai, waa Sava in 
Persia where Yusuf the founder was brought up. Kerr, VI. 130; compare Briggs’ 
Ferishta, ITI, 8. 

4Castanheda in Kerr, VI. 9; Baldeeus, 95, 96. In the Three Voyages of Vasco 
da Gama, p. 231, a saying of Almeida’s is quoted, ‘I built the castle of Kananur and 
dismantled Anjidiv.’ . 

5 Commentaries of Dalhoquerque, IT. 53 * Mr. Mack’s History. 
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Raya’sa death, but his life was saved by his father’s minister Timma 
Raja whose talents afterwards added greatly to the success of 
Krishna Raya’s reign. 

Of Krishna Réya’s rule in Kanara Buchanan records the following 
inscriptions: A stone grant found in Gokarn dated 1519 (S, 1442) 
by Ratnappa Wodeyar and Vijayappa Wodeyar of Barkaru, feuda- 
tories of Sri Vira Krishna Raya of Vijayanagar ;* an inscription 
at Baidara or Bednur, dated 1528 (8. 1445) in the time of 
Devarasu Wodeyar Raja of Sanghitapura, tho son of Sanga Réya 
Wodeyar, an under-lord of Krishna Raya, the chief of réjds in wealth, 
a king equal to Parmoshvar;*a grant to the village accountant 
of Gokarn dated 1529 (S. 1452) by Mahémandaleshvar Krishna 
Devarasu Wodeyar, king of Vijayanagar, Haiva, Tulava, and 
Konkan 3; at Gokarn a copper-plate land grant dated 1527 
(8.1450) by Krishna Raya® and in 1539 (8.1462) at Dhareshvar 
about six miles south of Kumta a grant by Krishna Devarasu 
Wodeyar Trilochia.6 According to Mr. Rico, probably at no time in 
the history of the south did, any of its political divisions equal in 
extent and power the, Vijayanagar of Krishna Raya, About 1520 
he severely defeated the Muhammadans, and for long after the 
defeat a good understanding prevailed between the courts of 
Vijayanagar and Bijapur’ He kept possession of all the country up 
to the Krishna; eastwards he captured Warangal and ascended to 
Cuttack where ho married the daughter of the chief. He was a 
great patron of Sanskrit and,'l'elugu literature and had eight poets 
at his court.§ Besides, being a successful warrior Krishna is believed 
to have made an excellent Jand-revenue settlement in Maisur and in 
the Karndtak, Buehanan mentions the tradition,® and, in support of 
it, records that revenue papers in tho possession of a Braéhman 
accountant at Gokarn showed a revenue settlement in lands near 


2 Mr. Rice (Mysore, I. 231) notices asa serious difliculty that in Krishna’s grants the 
name of Achyuta Raya also occurs. He seeins to incline to the opinion that both 
named refer to Krishna Raya, According to Dr. Burnell, Krishna’s reign ended in 1580 
and Achyuta ruled from 15384 to 1542. Caldwell’s Tinnevelly, 46. Ono of Buchanan's 
inscriptions given in the text, if accurate, shows that Krishna was rulingin 1539 


(8. 1462). » Mysore, IIT, 171. 
3 Mysore, TS. 109. Sanghitapura is the modern Hadwali, about twelve miles east of 
Bhatkal 4 Mysore, HL 171. ® Mysore, IIT, 168, & Mysore, IiL 164. 


7Of this great victory the Portuguese historian Varia-y-Suza (Kerr, VL. 179) gives 
the following details, In 1520, Krishnarao, king of Vijayanagar, collected 35,000 horse, 
780,000 foot, and 586 elephants with 12,000 water-carriers and 20,000 dancing-girls, to 
recover the preat castle of Ravhol, that is Raichur, which Bijépur had taken from him. 
Adil Shah came to relieve Raichur, but was defeated and forced to fly, forty Portuguese 
in his army fighting with great valour. Krishnardo pressed the sioge but with no sue- 
cess till Christopherde Fiqueredo and twenty Portuguese came with horses. Fiqueredo 
asked the king if he might attempt to assault the fort. Krishnaréo agreed and the 
second assault being well backed by the Vijayanagar troops, was successful. Soon 
after Adil Shah sent an embassy to Krishnardo, asking for the restoration of prisoners 
and plunder. Krishnaréo agreed on condition that Adil Shah would acknowledge hi 
supreme authority as Emperor of KAnara and come to kiss his foot. This degradiny 
condition was accepted but its performance was delayed. Meanwhile Ray de Mela 
who commanded in Goa, taking advantage of the decline of Bijapur power, took part 
of the country near the isle of Goa. 

® Rice, I. 280 ; Tinnevelly Manual, 48. According, apparently to inscriptions (Rice's 
Mysore, 1 230), Krishna conquered as far as Sdlsette. This must mean the Portuguese 
possessions in Goa. Goa Sdlsette formerly included a much larger tract of land than 
It now includes. Dr.G.Da Cunha. See below p. 115,116, § Mysore, I, 268, 
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Mirjén which, according to tradition, dated from the time of Krishna 
Raya.1 An inscription near Balagdmve, across tho Maisur border 
from Banavdsi, records that the governmont demands from the 
country between Nagar and Vereda had been settled by a Jain 
officer during the reign of Krishna Rayaru.2 Mr. Rice also notices 
that the Vijayanagar kings introduced a rogular systom of land 
revenue into Maisur,? and from the inquiries he made on taking 
possession of Kdnara in 1799, Sir T. Munro camo to the conclusion 
that under the Vijayanagar kings Kénara enjoyed remarkable 
prosperity, Land was valuable and much sought after. Mr. Rice 
quotes from a paper in the Mackenzie Collection the following 
account of the revonue management of the Vijayanagar territory : 
To improve the revenue the Government advanced money to small 
landholders that they might add to their stock and spread tillage. 
They repaired pouds and water-channels and dug wells. ‘lhoy 
granted leases to heads of villages and helped them to induce people 
from neighbouring states to scttle and till waste lands. The growth 
of articles valued in trade was encouraged. Seeds and plants were 
procured and the people were taught how to grow sugar, indigo, and 
opium, ‘Traders were encouraged to settle by the grant of advances, 
aud in times of peace the state cattle were used to carry grain from 
outlying parts to trade centres.® 


Though at first he seems to have been less well disposed to the 
Portugnese than his father, Krishna Raya maintained friendly 
relations with the Portuguese. It was beyond doubt greatly owing 
to Portuguese horses, weapons, and artillorymen that he was so 
succossful in his wars with Bijépur, the deadly enemy of Portuguese 
power. Towards the close of 1508, the year of Krishna Raya’s 
succession, the great Afonso Dalboquerque, the conqueror of Goa, 
Ormuz, aud Malacca, and the establisher of Portuguese supremacy 
in the eastern seas, came to India. Almeida, the former viceroy, a 
great warrior and lover of power, was very unwilling to make way 
for Dalboquorque and he did not actually become viceroy till 
November 1509.6 Soon after his arrival Timmaya of Honavar 
waited on Dalboquerque and tried to induce him to attack Goa? 


1Dnder this settlement government took one-half of the estimated produce of 
gardens and one-fourth of rice land. There was a shop-tax and no house-tax. Prices 
seemed to have been much the same at the time of the settlement as they were in 
1800, Buchanan, ITf, 171,172. 2 Buchanan's Mysore, ITI, 234, 

8 Rice's Mysore, I. 471. 4 Munro to Board of Revenue, 31st May 1800. 

5 Rice's Mysore, I. 479-480. The truth of this account may perhaps be doubted, It 
seems closely to correspond to what Bishop Caldwell clescribes (Tinnevelly Manual, 55) 
as narratives fromthe Mackenzie Collection, little better than pure invention, dating from 
the beginning of the present century and attributing to an early ruler the characteristics 
and aims of a good Knglish Collector. Whether Bishop Caldwell is correct or notin 
his estimate of these papers, Sir ‘I. Munro has shown beyond doubt (Life, I, 65) that 
very moderate rents were introduced into Kanara early in the fourteenth century 
and were not raised till after the overthrow of Vijayanagar power. The Kanara 
rates seem to have been fixed specially low because of the difficulty of the country, 
its distance from head-quarters, and the turbulence of ita people. In the neighbours 
hood of Vijayanagar the land rates were much higher (Munro’s Life, I. 63, 64), 

6 Faria in Kerr, VI. 126. , 

7 Com. Dalb, 11.53. Faria (Kerr, VI. 129) describes Timmaya as a powerful pirate 
who was anxious to be friendly with the Portuguese because he had been spoiled of his 
inheritance, 
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At the close of 1509 or early in 1510 Dalboquerque sent two ambas- 
sadors to king Krishna at Vijayanagar, Frey Luiz a Franciscan 
friar and Gasper Chanoco, proposing an offensive and defensive 
league against Yusuf Adil Shéh of Bijépur, offering a monopoly of 
the horse trade between Ormuz and Bhatkal, and asking leave to 
build a fort at Bhatkal. 


In 1510, when Afonso Dalboquerque was at Mirjén on his way to 
Sokotra in the hope of destroying the power and trade of the Turks in 
the Red Sea, he was met by Timmaya who dissuaded him from going 
to seek the Moors at Sokotra when he had them at hand in Goa.* 
Yusuf Adil Shah was dead and Goa was dead with him. The place 
was not strong, the defenders were few, the Portuguese fleet could 
easily pass the Goa bar as there was twenty-one feet of water at high 
tide. In consequence of Timmaya’s advice Dalboquerque changed 
his course and bore down on the castle of Chitakul (25th February 
1510). As they were casting anchor Timmaya came with thirteen 
boats and a large body of menfrom Hondvar. Timmaya renewed 
his assurance that tho king of Goa was dead, the place poorly 
defended, the garrison in arrears, and the people discontented. 
Dalboquerque called his'captains and they agreed that Goa should 
be attacked, Timmaya sent men by land who fell upon the fortress 
of Chitakul in which was a commandant and a body of men. This 
fortress was on the bank of the river which divided Hondvar from 
Goa. The garrison fled aud Timmaya’s men threw down part of the 
fort, set fire to the buildings, and carried off some pieces of artillery 
which the Turks had placed thore.> On the Ist of March (1510) the 
Portuguese captured the fort of Panjim close by the entrance 
of the Goa bar, and. two days later the town and fort were 
surrendered. without further struggle. Withina year or two before 
its capture by Dalboquerque the strength and importance of Goa 
had greatly increased.’ According to the Portuguese traveller 
Duarte Barbosa, who was minutely acquainted with the west coast 
of India between 1500 and 1514, the Sabayur Delcani, that 
is Yusuf Adil Shah (1489-1510) of Bijépur, was very fond of Goa 
and at one time thought of making it his head-quarters. Under 
him it was a great place of trade with many Moors, white men, 
and rich merchants, and many great gentile merchants, To its 
good port flocked ships from Mecca, Aden, Ormuz, Cambay, and 
the Malabdér country. Sabayur Delcani lived much in Goa and 
kept there his captain and men-at-arms, and without his leave no 
one went out orin by land or by sea. The town was large with 
goodly buildings and handsome streets and a fine fortress. There 
were many mosques and Hindu temples, After the defeat of the 
Egyptian fleet at Diu in 1509 Sabayur called all the Rumis, that is 


1Com. Dalb. TI. lxv.; Os, Port, ITI. 26. Mr. Mack calls Gasper, one of the. 
ambassadors, a converted Jew of Bhatkal, If this is correct he probably was the 
Jew admiral of Goa who was taken by Vasco da Gama in 1499 and made a Chriatian 
under the name of Gasper. (See above p. 102), To the conditions mentioned in tha 
text Mr, Mack adds a provision that Krishna should show favour to the Christian 
religion. . 2 Faria in Kerr, VI. 129, 

5 Com, Dalb, TI, 86. 4Com, Dalb, II, 89, 91; Faria in Kerr, VI. 131, 
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Turks and Mémelukes, to him and treated them with great honour. 
He hoped with their help to defeat the Poriuguose. Much money 
was collected, great ships and handsome Huropean-liko galleys and 
brigantines were built, and much artillery of brass and iron was 
prepared, When tho preparations were well advanced they set out 
and took all native craft that plied under a Portuguese pass. 


After the surrender of Goa Dalboquerque made liberal arrange- 
ments for the land revenue, reducing the amount by fifty per cent 
and entrusting the collection to Hindus under Portuguese supervi- 
sion.’ In April he sent Diogo Fernandes de Beja with 200 men 
to rebuild Chitakul and remain there. But Diogo found the fort 
too ruined to be held and went back to Goa.4 Before two months 
were over reports reached Goa that Adil Shih had collected a great 
army for the recovery of Goa and that the advance guard was 
alroady close at hand. In May 1510 the main body of the Bijdépur 
army entored Goa territory by the pass of Agdshi.6 The fort was 
attacked and after a siege of twenty-one days Dalboquerque was 
forced to withdraw to his ships.® 


About this time a letter reached Dalboquerque from king 
aegee perhaps Basvardj of Gersappa saying’ that king Krishna 
had written that Bijapur was seeking his alliance against the 
Portuguese; that Krishna had refused saying that Bijapur had 
robbed him of Goa and he was delighted that his friends the Portu- 
guese should hold it; that he mcant to help the Portuguese to keep 
the place; and that he had told the Gorsappa chief to give the 
Portuguese any assistance he could. The Gersappa chief declared 
his readiness to help the Portuguese with his own body and with all 
the resources of his kingdom.’ 


Timmaya had hoped that when the Portuguese took Goa they 
would hand it to him. To this Dalboquerque would not agree, and 
though he treated him with courtesy and made him the chief man 
in the kingdom of Goa, Timmaya was disappointed. And when he 
saw that as soon as the main hody of the Bijépur troops entered 
Goa the Portuguese had to take to their ships (2Uth May 1510), he 
began to doubt whether he had been wise in allying himself with 
them.* He wrote to king Krishna to say that if he brought a strong 
force he and nct the Portuguese would be masters of Goa.® After 
abandoning the fort of Goa the Portuguese spent the rest of June 
and part of July in thoir ships in the Goa river. On the 21st of July 
Dalboquerque attempted to cross the bar; but it was still too 
stormy and he was not able to leave till the 15th of Augnst!° At 
sunset, on the day they started, the Portugueso were cheered by 


? Rumi, properly an inhabitant of Anatolia in Asia Minor, in this cage is Mameluke 
‘ather than Turk. There were Europeans in the Egyptian fiect at Diu as the 
Portuguese found books in Latin, Italian, and Portuguese. Faria in Kerr, VI. 119. 

2Stanley’s Barbosa, 74-77. ®Com. Dalb. IV. 127. *Oom. Dalb. II. 135. 

Com. Dalb. IL. 125. According to Faria (Kerr, VI. 133) one detachment of the 
Bijapur army was commanded by the mother and women of the Bij4pur king who 
maintained their troops out of the gains of 4000 prostitutes who followed the army. 

8 Faria in Kerr, VI. 133, 7 Com. Dalb. II. 139. | # Com, Dalb, II, 105, 106. 

®Com, Dalb. TEL, 36. Com, Dalb, IL, oxxvi, 
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falling in with a fresh fleet of five vessels from Portugal, and together 
anchored at Anjidiv on the 17th August.1. Dalboquerque sailed on 
to Hondvar on the 19th. At Hondavar he found Braz Vieira, the 
officer he had placed in command of Chitakul, who, as ho could not 
return to Goa on account of the Bijtpur army, had made his way 
by land to Hondvar. Timmaya, who was also in Hondvar, came 
on board with the welcome news that as soon as the Deccan army 
had withdrawn from Goa the people of the country had risen and 
driven out the Bijdpur posts. Dalboquerque sailed on to Kananur, 
promosing to return and once more drive the Musalmans out of 
Goa.? 

In September an envoy was sent to Bhatkal to make a treaty with 
the chief on two conditions, the payment of a yearly tribute 
of 2000 bags (84,000 lbs.) of rico, and leave to build a house for 
a Portuguese factor The envoy was also ordered to deliver a 
letter to Timmaya telling him that Dalboquerque was making 
preparations for the attack on Goa, that with the help of Timmaya 
and of the chief of Gersappa he was confident of success, 
and that he sent two Portuguese officers and some Portuguese 
soldiers to captain and support the Hindus who were to wage war with, 
Goa. Lourenco Moreno, Dalboqnerque’s envoy, found the BhatkaY 
chief disinclinod to )accopt Dalboquerque’s proposed treaty, sayin 
that he could do nothing without the leave of the Vijayanagar 
king. Timmaya and tho Gersappa chief, on the other hand, were 
busy making ready and intended to help the Portuguese in their 
expedition against Goa. This news reached Dalboquerque at 
Kananur early in October.6 When preparations were completed, on 
his way north to Goa, Dalboquerque called at Hondévar, and was 
there met by the chief of Gersappa and Timmaya who, according 
to one account was being marriod to the daughter of the queen,’ 
Dalboquerque explaimed to them his determination to regain Goa 
and expected Timmaya to accompany him. But on their way 
north at Anjidivy they found that Timmaya held back.®  ‘l'owards 
the end of November Dalboquerque entered the Goa river and by 
the 25th of the month had driven the Bijapur troops out of the city 
and island. When the city submitted it was strengthened with a 
castle and yielded a yearly revenue of 20,000 ducats, There was 
much trade with Malabér, Cheul, Dabul, Cambay, and Diu, and a 
large traffic in horses? In this year, apparently after the second 
conquest of Goa, Merlao that is Malhadrrdo, the chief of Hondvar, 
was ousted by a younger brother and retired to his uncle at Bhatkal. 
Dalboquerque upheld Malhdrréo and sent ships to bring him from 
Bhatkal and men to mect him at Cintacora that is Chitakul.! The 


ee ae Dalb, IT. 199-200, Another account (Ditto, Ixxxvii.) says they retired to 
nitakul, 

2 Com. Dalb, II. 201-203, % Com, Dalb. IIT, 226-227. 4 Com, Dalb, IT, 226-228, 

5 Com, Dalb, II. 241. These preparations seem to have been for the bencfit afs 
Krishnardy not of Dalboquerque. ® Com, Dalb. IT, exxvi. 241, 

7Com. Dalb, ITI, 2; Faria in Kerr, VI. 135. 8 Com. Dalb. ITT. 3, 7. 

> 'Timmaya came too late to be of service. Médhavrdo, the nephew of the Hondvar 
chief, who was in command of three vessels of Timmaya’s, greatly distinguished 
himself. Faria in Kerr, VI. 146, 

 Btanley’s Barbosa, 74-77. 1 Com. Dalb, HT. 26, 
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brother tried to stop Malhdrréo on his way at Caribal, perhaps 
Kadvad or Karwar, and at Ankola, but failed At Goa, on his 
agreeing to pay £3000 (Pardaos 40,000) a year, Dalboquerque 
appointed Malhérrdo manager of the Goa territory.” Before the 
close of the year (1510), Dalboquerque received letters from Fray 
Luiz at Vijayanagar. He had been well received by all except by 
the king. He found the king collecting troops and intending to 
march towards the west coast, apparently on the advice of 'Timmaya 
and the Gersappa chicf, who had written to say that if the king 
brought a strong force he and not the Portuguese might hold Goa.’ 
The king and his advisers seemed to inclino towards an alliance with 
Adil Shéh. At least they were unwilling to commit themselves by 
an alliance with the Portuguese. On hearing how mattors stood, 
Dalboquerque ordered Fray Luiz to return to Goa. He oponed 
negotiations with Ismail Adil Shah (1510-1534), as his object was 
to sow dissension among the native chicts by offering each of them 
friendship and a monopoly of the horse trade. As soon as tho news 
of the second capture of Goa (25th November) reached Vijayanagar, 
the king sent ambassadors to Goa. Dalboqiierque refused to receive 
them saying that as he had no answer to his embassy he could come 
to no terms. Hearing from his ambassadors that Dalboquerque had 
made friendly offers to Bijapur, Krishna at once sent a fresh embassy 
to Dalboquerque with power to conclude a treaty of friendship and 
arrange about the trade in horses. © The ambassadors brought word 
that I'ray Luiz had been killod by a'Turk and it was reported that 
Adil Shih had ordered his murder Dalboquorque received the 
ambassadors graciously and concluded a treaty with Krishna, 


In the following year (1511), when the affairs of Goa were in 
order, Dalboquerque sailed for Malacca, and on the 25th of July 
1511° captured that famous port, then one of the chief centres 
of trade in the east, In Dalboquérquc’s| absence Ismail Adil 
Shéh attacked Malhdrrdo, the manager of the Goa lands, defeated 
him, and forced him and Timmaya to fly to Vijayanagar, whero 
they were well received, ‘'l'immaya soon after died, and Malharraéo 
became chief of Hondvar and remaincd staunch to the 
Portuguese.’ The Bijapur troops continued to invest Goa till the 
15th of August 1512, when, on Dalboquerque’s return from Malacca, 
they were driven out of the Portuguese territory.’ While 
Dalboquerque was absent in Malacca (1511-1512) an ambassador 
came from Vijayanagar with Gasper Chanoca whom Dalboquerque 
had sent there just before leaving for Malacca, Tho ambassador, 
finding Dalboquerque had left, roturned to Vijayanagar, At the 
close of 1512, when the affairs of Goa were sottled, Dalboquerque 
once more sent Gasper to king Krishna and asked him to grant a 


1 Com. Dalb. IIT. 27. 

-2 Com, Dalb, 27-28. He is styled governor of the Nequibares, apparently of the 
Naikwaris or Goanese Hindus who in another passage (Dalb. IT], 21) are described aa 
princely men and captains of Hindus. According to Faria (Kerr, VI. 136) Timmaya 
was made governor and Midhavrdo was his deputy, 

* Com, Dalb, IT1. 36. 4 Com. Dalb, ITI. viii. and 38. 5 Com. Dalb, ITI. 120, 124, 

8 Com. Dalb, HI. 188. 

7 Com, Dalb. III. 204-242 and xliii,; Faria in Kerr, VI. 146, 
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houso in Bhatkal, promising in return to send to Vijayanagar all 
horses that came to Goa. Afonso did not trust in the king of 
Vijayanagar, but he had faith in the chief of Gersappa, and had been 
told by the king of Portugal to strive to keep on good terms with 
the Vijayanagar king as ho was a Hindu.'' Three days later an 
embassy came from Vengapur, that is Bankdépur in Dhérwar,* to 
congratulate Dalboquerque on his success at Goa. The ambassadors 
brought sixty beautifully trapped horses and asked that they might 
have the management of the lands of Goa and that they might have 
800 horses a year. Dalboquerque gave them the horses because the 
chief was a useful ally as his land was a safe road to Vijayanagar 
and his people were skilful saddle-makers.? 

About the time when Portuguese power was firmly established 
in Goa, the Portuguese traveller Duarte Barbosa gave the following 
account of Kanara and of its over-lord the king of Narsinga, 
He calls the coast of Vijayanagar the kingdom of 'Tulinat that is 
Tulavndd and describes it as containing many rivers and sea-ports 
with much trade and-shipping and many rich merchants. He 
mentions four places on the Kanara coast, Cintacola or Chitakul, 
Mergeo river or Mirjén, Honor or Hondvar, and Batecala or Bhatkal. 
Chitakul was on the north of the river Aliga, that is the 
KAlinadi, which separated the kingdom of Decani or Bijépur from 
the kingdom of Narsinga or Vijayanagar. Chitakul was a fortress 
at the mouth of the river on the top ofa hill. It belonged to the 
Zabayo that is Adi] Shh, and for the defence of the country it 
was always guarded by horse and foot soldiers. South of the Aliga 
in Vijayanagar or Narsinga’s territory was the very large river called 
Mergeo, which produced a greab quantity of common rice. The 
Malabars came in their boats bringing cocoanuts, oil, and palm sugar, 
and taking the cheap rice.. Beyond Mergeo, on another river, near 
the sea, was the good town of Honor which the Malabars called 
Povaran.* Many Malabdrs came bringing cocoannts, oil, and palm- 
molasses, and wine, and took away the cheap brown rice, Thirty miles 
further, on another small river near the coast, was the large town 
of Batecala, that is Bhatkal, of very great trade, inhabited by very 
commercial Moors and Gentiles. The town stood on a level populous 
country and was without walls. There were many gardens round it, 
very good estates, with fresh plentiful water. The town paid a yearly 
tribute to the king of Portugal. The governor, named Damaqueti, 
probably Dharmakirti, was rich in money and jewels. Ho called 
himself king but he ruled in obedience to his unclo the king of Narsing. 
Many ships gathered from Ormuz to load very good white rice, sugar 
in powder of which there was much, much iron, and some spices and 
drugs, of which myrobalans were the chief, Formerly many horses 
and pearls came to Batikala but they now went to Goa. In spite of 
the Portuguese some ships went to Aden, The Malabars brought 
cocoanuts, palm-sugar, oil, and wine, and some drugs ; they took rice, 


1 Com. Dalb. TIT, 246-247, 

§ Bankapur is six miles south-east of Shiggaon, the head-quarters of the Bankdpur 
sub-division of Dharwar. 3 Com. Dalb. III. 248. 

‘That is Ponavar, H and R change according to the usual Kanarese rule, 
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sugar, and iron. There was much sale of copper which was used as 
money and mado into caldrons and other pans, and much sale of 
quicksilver, vermillion, coral, alum, and ivory. Duelling was very 
common. Qn account of anything they challenged oue another, 
and the king grantod thom arms and a field and fixed a time for 
killing each other and gave eacha second to back his man. They 
fought bare to the waist aud below the waist wrapped many folds 
of cotton cloths tightly round them, Thoir arms were swords, 
bucklers, and daggers. They entered the lists with great pleasure, 
first saying their prayers. Ina few passes they killed each other 
in the presenco of the king and many people, no one speaking except 
the seconds, each of whom encouraged his own man! 


Inland the great range of hills was full of wild boars, largo deor, 
leopards, ounces, lions, tigers, bears, and ashy animals like horses 
probably blue bulls, In the hilly parts were several good villages 
with plenty of water and delicious fruit. The upland plain was 
fertile and abundantly supplied with many cities, villages, and forts, 
There was much enltivation of rice and-other vegetables and many 
cows, buffaloes, pigs, goats, shoep, asses, and small ponies. All field 
work and carrying was done by buffaloes, oxen, asses, and ponies. 
Almost all the villages wero of Geutiles with a few Moors, as 
some of the lords wero Moors. Bijanaquer that is Vijayanagar was 
on level ground surrounded by a very good wall on ono side, a river 
on a second side, and a mountain on a third side. It was very 
large and very populous. Thero wore many largo and handsome 
palaces and wide streets and squares. The king, a Gentile called 
Raheni, that is Rayalu, always lived in the city.?” He lived very 
luxuriously and seldom left his palace. He was nearly white, well- 
mado, and had long smooth black hair. The attendance on tho 
king was by women who all lived in the palaces. ‘They sang and 
played and amused the king in a thousand ways. They bathed 
daily and the king went to see them bathe and sent to his chamber 
the one that pleased him most, and the first son he had from any of 
them inhcrited the kingdom. Many litters and many horsemen stood 
at the door of the palace. The king kept 900 elophants each worth 
1500 to 2000 ducats and 20,000 horses worth 300 to 600 ducats and 
somo of the choicest; worth 1000 ducats.3 The king had more than 
100,000 men, horse and foot, and 5000 women in his pay. The 
women went with the army but did not fight, but their lovers fought 
for them very vigorously. When the king, which occasionally 
happened, went in person to war he camped at somo distanco 
from the city and ordered all people to join him within a certain 
number of days. At the ond of the days he gave orders to burn the 
whole city except his palaces and some of the nobles’ palaces, that 
all might go to the war to die with him, Among his knights many 


1 Stanley's Barbosa, 78-81. 

2 Rayalu is the ‘Telugu form of the Tamil Rayar, the honorific plural of Rady or 
king. It seems to explain Moor’s remark (Narrative, 183) that the chief of Anegundi 
was then (1790) called Rayecl. ' 

8 Barbosa’s ducat is probably the gold Pardao or Pagoda, Compare Badger’s 
Varthema, 115. 
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had come from different parts to take service and did not cease to 
live in their own creeds. In times of peace the city was filled with 
an innumerable crowd of all nations. There were very rich local 
Gentiles, many Moorish merchants and traders, and an infinite 
number of others from all parts. They dwelt freely and safely in 
what creed they chose, whether Moor, Christian, or Gentile. The 
governors observed strict justico and there was an infinite trade, 
Great quantities of precious stones poured into Vijayanagar, jewels 
from Pogu, diamonds from the Deccan and also from a Vijayanagar 
mine, and pearls from Ormuz and from Cael in South India. Silks 
and brocades were brought from China and Alexandria and much 
scarlet cloth from Europe, aud there was a great import of coral, 
copper, quicksilver, vermillion, saffron, rose-water, pepper, opium, 
sandal and aloewood, camphor, and musk. The Gentiles of the city 
like the king were fair, well-proportioned, with good Portuguese- 
like features and long smooth black hair. Among the rich, the men 
wore a cap of silk or brocade, cloaks of cotton stuff or silk, a short 
shirt of cotton silk or brocade, a tight waisteloth of many folds, and 
sandals. Their bodies were anointed with white sandal, alocwood, 
camphor, musk, and saffron; their. cars, necks, wrists, and fingers 
were covored with jewels; and they were followed by two pages, 
ono carrying a sword, the other an umbrella of silk with gold and 
jewelled fringes. he women, who were pretty and of a grand 
presence, wore a robe girt round the waist and the upper end 
drawn over the shoulder and breast leaving one arm and shoulder 
baro, Tho hoad was! bare and on their feet were woll-worked 
leathor sandals. 'lhoir hairy was combed and plaited and in it were 
many flowers and scents. ‘hey had numbers of jewels in tho nose 
and ears, and round the neck, arms, fingers, and waist.) 

When Portugucso power, was firmly established a tributo in grain 
was yearly levicd froin the small coast chiefs. Tho river of Chitakul 
paid 400 to 500 bales of rice; the port of Agrakona two miles north 
of Gokarn, 800 bales; the river of Ankola, 700 bales; the river 
of Mirai, 500 bales; the river of Kombatem that is Kumta, 200 
bales ; the chief of Hondvar, 2000 bales, and the queen of Batikala, 
2000 bales.” For some years before 1540 the Gersappa queen seems 
to have withheld her tribute as on the 2nd of November of that year 
the vicoroy Don Hstavao da Gama made a treaty with the queen who 
agreed to pay 2000 bales of rice a ycar and 8000 bales for past 
tribute. She also bound herself not to export peppers Two years 
later (1542), the queen of Bhatkal withheld her tribute and the 
viceroy De Souza (1542-1545) wasted her territory with firo and 
sword.* -On Krishna’s death in 1542 Rima Raja of Vijayanagar, 
probably the son of Timmardja Krishna’s minister (1508-1543), 
agsumed coutrol of the kingdom, though he continued to carry on 
affairs in the name of Saddshiva Raya, Krishna’s son or nephew, 
whom he kept in confinement. Ram Raja was a strong and. able- 
rulor, whose anxiety to reduce the power of Bijapur led him in 


1 Stanley, 84-98, 
* Subsidios Para a Historia da India Portugueza: Lisbon, 1868, P. IT, 246-248, 
8 Subsidios, I[. 257-258. 4 Mickle’s Lusiad, I. clix. 
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1547 to propose analliance with the Portuguese. The groat Dom 
Joao da Castro, who was then viccroy, on tho 17th September 
1547, received the Vijayauagar ambassador Vrarcao, perhaps 
Parshotam, with much ceremony and an alliance was concluded 
between the viceroy and Sadashivréo king of Vijayanagar. 'The 
provisions of this treaty were that the Portuguesc should send Persian 
and Arab horses to Vijayanagar and should not let horses go to 
Bijapur ; that the king of Vijayanagar should not allow grain to pass 
from his kingdom or from the kingdom of Bengnapur that is Bankapur 
in Dharwar to the country of Adil Shah, but that all grain that camo 
for export to Banda, now in Sévantvadi, should be sent to Hondvar 
and Ankola, where were Portuguese factors, and should bo sold to 
no one but to Portuguoso traders; that the king of Vijayanagar 
should prevent.saltpetre and iron passing through Obely that is 
Hubli to the Bijapur country, and send it to tho Portuguose factors 
at Honfvar and Ankola ; that the king of Vijayanagar should order 
that all the cloth that now came from his country to Banda for 
axport should bo brought to the Portuguese factors at Hontvar and 
wnkola, and should thore be exchanged with copper, tin, coral, 
vermillion, mercury, and silk from China and Ormuz, and with other 
ntorchandiso from Portugal; that if any Turkish ship came to any 
Vijayanagar port shelter should be refused, and that if any ship 
entered it should be captured and made over to the Portugueso ; 
that the Portugueso and the Vijayanagar king should together 
declare war on Adil Shah; that if land was taken between the 
Sahyddris and tho soa, and betweon Banda and tho river Chitakul 
or Sentakora, it should be given) to the Portuguose becauso this 
territory formerly belonged to Goa; and that all other land that 
might be captured should be given to Vijayanagar.” 

Of this Saddshivray, the succossor of Krishnaréya, no grants are 
recorded from Kénara. But Buchanan found at Gokarn, dated 
1549 (8.1472) by Solva Krishna Devarasu Wodeyar, the son of 
Sedasiva Raya, and king of Vijayanagar, Haiva, Tulav, and Konkana, 
the grant to a Gokarn temple of land in the Goa principality, in the 
Ashtagrain of Sashisti2 Ho also records in a temple at Banavasi 
an inscription in tho roign of Venkatddri Dov Mahdrdya dated 1551 
(S. 1474),* and ina temple of Dhéreshvar ncar Honévar a grant 
dated 1557 (S. 1481) of Solva Krishna Dovarasu.® Aftor the death 
of Krishna Réya (1542) the power of Vijayanagar rapidly declined. 
Sadishiva, the son cither of Krishna Ray or of his colleague Achyuta, 
and his descendants continued nominally to reign till 1578. But 
they were under the power of Rama Raja, who is supposed to have 
been the son of Krishna Raéy’s Bréhman minister, imma Raja. 
At Vijayanagar there was bitter rivalry betweon Ram Réja and 
Tirumala Raja, the uncle of Saddshiva. At last ‘lirumala was 
defeated and committed suicide, and Rim Raja seizod the supreme 


1 Os Portuguozes, VI. (1850), 25-26, 2 Subsidios, IT, 255,257. 

4 Mysore, LI[, 170. Ashtagrim is Ashtagrar, one of the five Portuguese divisions 
or Panch Mahdls, It lies to the south of Silsctte and was conquered in-1763 by the 
Portuguese viceroy Manuel de Saldanha de Albuquerque from the Sonda chief Savai 
Tnodi Sadishiv, Dr, G, Da Cunha, 4 Mysore, ILL, 234, 5 Mysore, IIL, 164. 
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power. He was an able ruler, but his arrogance brought on hir 
the nnited strength of the four Musalmin powers of Bijapur, 
Golkonda, Ahmaduagar, and Bedar. his ended in 1565 m the 
complete overthrow of Ram Raja at Talikot, ten miles south of the 
Krishna near Raichur, which was followed by the capture and sack 
of Vijayanagar, when booty was obtained sufficient to enrich every 
man in the victorious army. ‘hough the overthrow of the power 
of Vijayanagar was completc, tho jealousy of the two leading 
Musulman confederates, the Bijapur and the Ahmadnagar kings, 
prevented either of thom from annexing any part of the conquered 
territory. A yoar after the battle, Tirumala Raja, the brother of 
Rém Raja, returned to the capital. But-failing to restore it, he 
retired to Penukonda about 140 miles to the south-east.2 Venkatadri 
the other brother established himsclf at Chandragiri in tho cast or 
Madras Karudtak. As lato as 1576 grants continued to be issued in 
the name of tho nominal sovercign of Vijayanagar.$ 

In 1567, two years after its sack by the four Musalmdn kings 
of the Deccan, Ahmaduagar, Bedar, Golkonda, and Bijépur, thg 
Venotian travellor Geesnr I'rederick visited Vijayanagar with som 
horse merchants from Goa. According to Frederick, the country, 
for thirty years before its conquest by the Musalmans, had been 
governed by threo tyrant brothers Rémrdj, 'limmardj, and Venkatrav. 
They had been captains of the former king Krishna (1508-1542), 
and kept his son tho rightful king (Saddshiy Ray) in prison 
showing him to the people once a yoar. Of the three brothers 
Ramr4j sat on the throno and was king, Timmardéj was the civil 
governor, and Venkatriy was the chicf captain, At the battlo of 
Talikot in 1565 Rémrdj and Venkatrév wero slain, and Timmardj 
escaped with the loss of an eye. he wives and children of the 
three brothers, with the prisoner king, fled from Vijayanagar before 
the Musalmans arrived. The Moors stayed in Vijayanagar for six 
months, searching under houses and in all places for money.t- When 
the Musalmans were gone, Timmaréj came back and began to re- 


1 Rice Mysore, I. 233, 

? Wilks’ Mysore, I. 61. Pelagonda is described by the Italian traveller Nicolo Conti, 
in 1430, as avery noble city cight days from Vijayanagar, Major's India in XVth 
Century, II. 7, 

3 Rice’s Mysore, I. 233, Sadishiva was succeeded by his son Sri Ranga, and 
continued to rule for cight successions, when they fled before the Moghals to his 
relations at Chandragiri. Six years later, as Chandragiri was taken by the Golkonda 
army, he fled to Sivappa Nayak of Bednur who gave him the government of 
Sakraypatna, Another member of the family continued to rule ab Anegundi, across 
the river from Vijayanagar, till they were destroyed by ‘Tipu in 1776. LRice’s 
Mysore, I. 284, Moor in 1790 (Narrative, 183) notices that there was still a repre. 
sentative of the old family at Anegundi. See below p. 119. 

‘Ofthe effect of the battle of Talikot the Portuguese historian Faria-y-Suza (Kerr, 
VI. 422) writes: The trade of India in 1566 was reduced to a very low ebb by the 
desolating war between Vijayanagar and the Musalman kings of the Deccan. The 
Vijayanagar king, who was then ninety-six years old was at first successful, butin- 
the end was defeated and slain, The Musalmins spent five months in plundering 
Vijayanagar, though the natives had previously carried away 1550 elephant-loads 
of moncy and jewels, worth above a hundred millions of gold, besides the royal chair 
which was of inestimable value. In his share of the plunder Adil Shah got a diamond 
as large as an ordinary egg with another of extraordinary size though smaller and 


other jewels of prodigious value. ‘The victors partitioncd the dominions of the ald 
king among his sons and nephews. 
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pore the city, tompting merchants by the promise of great prices. 
rederick’s business in Vijayanagar was over in one month, but ho had 
to stay seven months (December to July), because the country was 
full of thieves who ranged up and down. The son of Timmardj 
had put to death the prisoner king, and the barons would not 
acknowledge him, so the country was divided and lawless. ‘im- 
mardj’s son had retired to the castle of Penegonde, eight days 
inland from Vijayanagar. Vijayanagar though empty was not 
destroyed. The circuit of the city was twenty-four miles and 
within the walls wore certain mountains. The houses were standing, 
but in parts of the city there was nothing but tigers and other wild 
beasts. Most of the houses were plain with mud walls, but the 
temples and palaces were of lime and fine marble. Of all the 
kings’ courts Frederick had scen, the Vijayanagar palace was tho 
finest. here wero five great outcr and four small inner gates, tho 
palace was well guardedand the city safe from thieves, the Portugueso 
merchants sleepmg in the streets for the great heats and never 
gotting any harm. In July, Frederick and two Portuguese merchants 
determined to start for Goa. The morchants were in palanquins 
or little litters carried by eight bearers, as the Venctians carry 

arrows, Frederick was on an ox of commodious pace, and he had 
a' second ox for his victuals and baggage. As if was winter (July) it 
took them fifteen days to get to the eoast, and the placo they reached 
was not Goa but Ankola in Kdnara.. Before he had gone much 
more than half way, Frederick lost both his bullocks, The victual 
bullock was weak and could not: go; the riding bullock when 
swimming across a river found an island with grass in the middle, 
and remained there and in no wise could Frederick como at him. 
So in heavy rain he had to travel seven days on foot, fortunately 
finding people to carry his baggage.,The jjourney was full of 
trouble. Kvery day they were taken prisoners by reason of the 
great dissension in the kingdom, and every morning thoy had to 
pay a ransom before they were allowed to leave. Another not less 
grievous trouble was that when they passcd into a new governor’s 
lands, which they did every day, they had to get new money, as 
each local governor though tributary to Vijayanagar stamped his 
own coin. At length they reached Ankola on the sea, a country 
of the queen of Gorsappa, tributary to Vijayanagar. One of his 
companions, who had nothing to lose, took a guide and went to Goa. 
Frederick and his other friend stayed at Ankola where they were 
joined by another horse merchant, two Portuguese soldiers from 
Ceylon, and two Christian letter-carriers. The whole party arranged 
to sturb together for Goa, and Fredcrick went with them in a very 
poor palanguin of cane with eight beurers. In one of the canes of 
his palanquin ho hid his jewels. At the mountain which divided 
Ankola froin the Deccan, Frederick, who was behind the rest, was 
attacked by eight thieves, four with swords and targets and four 
with bows and arrows. His bearers fled and tho robbers rifled his 
palanqiin but did not find the jewels. When the robbers were 
gone, the bearers came back and in four days carried him to Goa.! 


1 Casar Frederick in Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 348, 349, 
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For about twenty years after Dom Joto da Castro’s treaty in 1547 
no reference has been traced to any unfriendliness between the 
people of Kénara and the Portuguese. In 1568 or 1569 Dom Luiz 
Ataide besieged and took Hondvar and built a fortress on the 
Hondvar river} In 1569, according to Ferishta, the queen of 
Hondvar made a treaty with Bijépur and tricd to take the Portuguese 
fort but failed* In 1570, as part of the great league of 
Ahmadnagar Bij4pur and Kalikat against the Portuguese, 1t was 
agreod that Bijdpurshould get Goa, Ilondvar,and Barkalur, ‘The queen 
of Gersappa joined the leagucand declared waragainst the Portuguese 
In the history of the Portuguese in India there are few more 
brilliant and successful achievements than Mascarenha’s defence of 
Cheul against Ahmadnagar, and Dom Luiz de Ataide’s defence of 
Goa against Bijipur. hough so hard pressed in Goa Dom Luiz 
was able to send succour to Hondvar and the attack failed* In 
the following ycar when the Bijdpur troops had withdrawn from 
Goa the viceroy brought a flect to Honfvar, destroyed the Kalikat 
and Bijapur ships, and sacked and reduced to ashes the town whick 
was then rich and populous. ‘Cho fort after boing bombarded for 
four days capitulated, and George de Moira was left to garrison it 
with 400 men half of whom were Portuguese During the attack 
on Hondévar, Dom, Luiz, who was a man of dauntless courage, 
sailed in a brigantine seated on a chair with a famous harper beside 
him. When the balls began to whistle past his cars the harper 
stopped, and Dom Luiz asked him to play on as tho air was excellent. 
One near him prayed him to take care of himself. If he wero slain 
all would be lost. “No such-thing,’ said the viceroy, ‘there aro 
men enough to succeed me,” 


In a Portuguese map of about 1570, publishod im the second’ 
volume of the Commentares of Dalboquerqne, the only places marked 
in the Kénara coast are Angediva, Onor, and Batccalla, and De 
Barro’s map, about 1580, shows only Anchidiva and Batecalla,?’ Do 
Barros describes Kanara as beginuing at a river called the Aliga 
which runs wost from the Sahyddris, where was a fortress called 
Chittykula or Sintakara which jutted out opposite the island of 
Anjidivs South of Chitaknl he mentions Ankola, Egorapan 
(Agrakona), Mergen, tho city of Hondvar the head of the kingdom 
of Batekala, and Batekala.? 'Those cities were subject to the king 
of Vijayanagar, a powerful king who next to Bahddur of Gujarat 
(1526-1536), was the richest ruler in India, About 1584 there are 
two references to the pirates of tho Ratnagiri and the Malabar coasts 
who with varying names scem under a succession of chiefs to have 
continued to harass trade. In 1584 the pirate chief of Sangameshvar 
in Ratnégiri was so troublesome that Bijépur and the Portuguese 


1 Instruceao de Marquez Alorna, Nova Coa, 1856, 9, 10. Briggs’ Ferishta, ITI. 
520, 521. According to Ferishta the Portuguese had a fleet of 130 sail and 3000 
Europeans besides natives, ? Briggs’ Ferishta, 117. 620, 521. 

3 Faria in Kerr, VI. 427. 4 Faria in Kerr, VIL 427. ® Os Portuguezes, VI, 196, 

6 Faria in Kerr, VI. 45. 7 Lisbon Edition of 1777. 

® Decadas de Barros, First Dec. P. If. 293, Lisbon 1777, Book IX. Chaps, Land 2, 

*Decadas, II, 319. 
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eombined against him, Bijapur destroying his land forco and tho 
Portuguese his fleet of pirate vessels. Ontho Malabér coast, under 
a Musalman captain Khoja Ali, the Nayers did the Portuguese much 
injury. They ranged all the coast from Ceylon to Goa four or five 
boats together each with fifty or sixty mon.* 


Towards the closo of the sixteenth century (1590) Jean Hughes 
de Linschot mentions a Portuguese fort at Hondvar.’ It yielded 
much pepper, 7000 or 8000 Portuguese quintaux a year, which 
was hold to be the best popper in India. The rulor of the country 
was the queen of Batikala. Sho arranged with the factor who 
lived at Hondvar, but tho pepper had always to be paid six 
months in advance. Rico also grew in abundance. For the rest 
Hondvar was scldom visited except whon the ships were lading. 
The trade was formerly small but of late had incroased. In 1599 
Fulke Grevile, in the Memoir which supplied the information on 
which the measures of the first Hnglish Kast India Company were 
based, mentions the queon of Batikala sclling great store of pepper 
to the Portugueso at a town called Onor which they hold in her 
state.* 


The groat league against the Portueuese in) 1570 shows that 
Ahmadnagar and Dij’pur were able to overcome the rivalry 
which had saved the Vijayanagar dynasty from cntire destruction 
after the battle of lalikot. In 1573 thoir advance towards friond- 
liness went further, and they agreed that Ahmadnagar should 
conquor eastwards and Bijépur southwards. Bijdpar captured Adoni 
near Belliri and its supremacy is said to have boon acknowledged 
along tho west coast from Goa to Barkalurin South Kénara® ‘This 
is supported by tho agreement already noticed betweon Bijapur 
and the qucon of Gersappa. But though thoy may have received 
tribute, the local evidence socms te make it, doubtful that Bijipur 
troops actually overran and held the coast districts of Kénara 
before the beginning of the seventcenth century. ‘Tho local Hindu 
chiefs continued for a time to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Vijayanagar kings. By dogrees those of power and encrey seb 
aside the shadow of control and declared themselves independent. 


ssn nore 


1 Faria in Korr, VI, 463, 

2 Ralph Fitch in Haklayt’s Voyages, II. 398, Pyrard de Laval a few years later 
wrote (1600): During the six summer months the Malabar pirates cease not to roam 
attacking Portugnese and Indian boats, They are preat fighters and beat the 
Portuguese oftener than the Portuguese beat them, Voyages, 323, 

3 Navigation, 21, The famous English captain Davis about the same time (1590) 
mentions Hondvar as a chief place of trade. Voyages, 130. 

4 Bruce's Annais of the Hast India Company, I. 125, 

5 Briggs’ Ferishta, ILl. 135. © Rice’s Mysore, T, 235. 

7 Buchanau (Mysore, III, 125) notices that the Hindus place the fall of Vijaya. 
nagar twenty years later than tho Musalmdns, that is about 1584. A Vijayanagar 
viceroy continued at Seringapatam till 1610 (Rice’s Mysore, I. 234), and the Ikkeri or 
Bednar chiefs went on styling themselves under-lords of Vijayanagar till about 1650 
(Ditto, 243). A representative of the old Vijayanagar kings continued to hold a small 
territory round Anegundi till near the close of the eighteenth century. He was 
generally known in the Deccan by the title of Rayil. They had a mint at Anegundi 
and a yearly invome of about £25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000). They were said to possess a 
register of the revolutions which had happened within the limits of their former 
empire. Moor’s Narrative, 183. Under the name of Alpatan, apparently the city, 
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Of the local families which rose to power in Kanara, one, the 
Sonda or Sudha chiefs, wero in the north of the district, and two, the 
Jain chicf of Bhatkal and the Lingdyat chief of Ikkeri, were in the 
south, Probably from about 1570 the Sonda or Sudha chiefs paid 
tribute to Bijépur2 Buchanan gives an account of the family of the 
Sudha or Sonda chicf, which he received from the priest of the 
Sonda family. He correctly describes it as true but inaccurate,? 
According to tho priest of tho Sudha chiefs,’ in tho time of the 
Vijayanagar king Krishna Rayaru (1508 - 1542), upland Kanara 
belonged to local chieftains of the Kadamba family who were Jains 
by religion. Krishna’s father, who was long childless, promised the 
succession to his sister’s son Arsappa Naik. Afterwards, when sons 
were born, Krishna made Arsappa ruler of Sonda.t He ruled from 
1555 to 1598, continuing to pay allogiance to the defeated princes 
of Vijayanagar. He is described as driving out the Jains and 
bringing Havig Bradhmans, from below the Sahyddris, to occupy 
waste lands. Buchanan records two grants of this chief: One on 
a stone found at Ranavdsi, dated 1578 (8.1501), in the reign of 
Imodi Arsappa Naika of Sudha;° the second on a stone at, 
the Teribidi monastery at Sonda, dated 1592 (8.1515) styleg, 
Arsappa Raja of Sudha by the appointment of Sri Vira Prabha 
Venkatappati, who is given all the titles of the Vijayanagar sove- 
reigns.° For three more successions the Sudha family continued to 
hold as feudatories or Naiks, probably of Bijapur rather than of 


Anegundi was described by Emmitt about 1790 as a number of rugged hills covered 
with temples. It had been enclosed by a wall about eight miles in circumference, 
Soveral streets thirty to forty-tive yards wide could be traced, somo of them growing 
rice. There were a number of streams the remains of old canals, Emmitt also notices 
outside of the line of walls a paved road, a gateway, and temple-crowned hills. 
These remains in Rennell’s opinion may have been part of the ancient city and the 
gateway may have belonged to the outmost ring of wall which according to Frederick 
had a cirenit of twenty-four miles, Moor’s Narrative, 185, 186. 

1 Major Munro’s letter to the Madras Board of Revenue, 31st May 1800. 

2 Mysore, ITT, 215. 

3 The Sonda or Sudha family tree is : 

Imodi Arasappa Naik 
(1555-1598). 


Ram hail ra Naik 
(1598 - 1618). 


| 
Ragondth Naik 
(1618-1638). 


| 
Madhu Linga Naik 
(1638 - 1674). 


| 
Sadashiv Raya 
(1674 -1697). 


I 
Baswa Linga Raya 
(1697 - 1745). 


{ 
Imodi Sadashiv Raya 
(1745 - 1763), 

4 Wilson (Mackenzie Collection, New Edition, 62) refers to the Sonda chiefs aa a 
branch of the Vijayanagar kings who settled at Sonda after the downfall of the 
Vijayanagar kings about 1580, 5 Buchanan’s Mysore, III, 234, 

Mysore, III. 216. This agrees with Mr. Rice’s list of the Vijayanagar kings 
(Mysore, I, 224) in which Venkatappati succeeds in 1587, : 
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Vijayanagar. It was not till the decay of Bijipur power in 1674 
that Saddshiv changed the dependent title of Néik into Réja. 
It was during the rule of Arsappa, the first Sudha chief, that, as 
has been noticed, in consequence of an agreemont with Ahmadnagar, 
Bijapur captured Adoni near Belléri and turning west spread their 
power along the coast from Goa to Barkalur in South Kénara, 
including the provinces of Sévanur, Sonda, and North Kénara.? 

The Sonda chiefs, whose lands lay entirely above the Sahyddris, 
probably continued to pay tribute ; but the southern chiefs seem to 
have succeeded in avoiding tribute. In the south of the district 
were two rival families, the Byrasu Wodeyars of Karkala in South 
Kanara, and the Keladi, Ikkeri, or Bodnur chiefs of West Maisur. 
According to Buchanan, the Byrasu Wodeyars of Karkala repre- 
sented the Balldla kings ;3 according to Mr. Rice they belonged to 
the Humcha dynasty ;* and, according to local tradition the founder 
of the family was a dancing-girl, who so pleased one of the 
Kadamba kings that he granted her the land between Kérwdr 
aud Chandévar to the north of Hondyar.. According to a fourth 

ccount they were descended from Jenaditta, a North Indian 

fugee or mendicant.> ‘The traditions, though) they differ as to 
their origin, agree that the last of the family had seven daughtors 
each of whom was called Baira Devi. When the chief died his 
territory was divided among his seven danghters, and Krishna 
Rai of Vijayanagar (1508-1542) is said to have remitted their 
tribute because they were ladies. On the defeat of Ram Raja of 
Vijayanagar the Byrasu Wodeyars seem to have at once thrown off 
their allegiance, as Buchanan records from Bhatkal an inscription, 
dated 1556 (S. 1479), in which Baira Devi acknowledges no superior.® 
The eldest daughter lived at Bhatkal in the extreme south of 
North Kanara; the second married a descendant of Itchappa the 
Wodeyar of Gersappa, who seems to have been the tributary chief of 
Haiga, ‘This marriage produced only one daughter, and as the other 
sisters were all childless, the daughter of the Gersappa chiof 
became heir to the whole possessions of the Karkala family. ‘l'o 
these she added Haiga, and during the latter part of the sixteenth 
century ruled from Kumta to Barkur in South Kanara without 
acknowledging any superior.’ 

The rivals and the destroyers of the Bhatkal Jains were the 
chiefs of Keladi in north-west Maisur about twenty miles south of 
Banavdsi. About 1560 they moved ten miles further south to 
Ikkeri, and again in 1639, as their power increased, they went 
about twenty miles further south to Bidara Halli, the Bamboo 
Village, also called Bidanur or Bednur, on the border of South 
Kénara, well placed for trade near the Hosangadi pass.3 The 


1 Buchanan, III, 217. Mr. Fleet (Ind. Ant. V, 208) notices a grant of a Sudhapur 
chief Raghu, which he identifies with Jtagondth Nayak who governed Sudhapura 
undor Vijayanagar in 1616 - 1636 (S, 1541-1561). Vijayanagar must mean Bijépur. 

2 Wilks’ South of India, I. 40. ® Mysore, ITT. 166. 4 Mysore, IL. 353 - 373. 

® Rice, II. 353-373. | § Mysore, III. 134. | 7 Buchanan’s Mysore, III. 132-166. 

Rice’s Mysore, TI. 383, Bednur had long been a place of importance, Abd-er- 
Razzak, tho Persian ambassador, describes Bednur in 1444 as a city with houses like 
palaces and beauties like houris. It had a temple with wonderful sculptures, Tlliot 
and Dowson, IV. 104, ; 
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founder of the Keladi family is said to have been a Malava Gauda 
called Bhadraiya, who discovered a treasure, sacrificed two of 
his slaves, and built a fort. In 1560 Malava Gauda went to 
Vijayanagar and gained from Sadéshiva Raya the title of Sadishiva 
Nak and the grant of Barkur, Mangalor, and Chandragutti in 
north-west Maisur.? Soon after 1560, Saddshiva’s successor moved 
his capital to Ikkeri. For a time both in South and in North 
Kanara tho local Jain chiefs wero able to hold their own. At 
last, apparently in the early years of the seventeenth century, 
Venkatappa Naik, who is said to have been helped by a revolt of 
the Halepdiks, attacked and defeated Baira Devi of Bhatkal and 
Gersappa, Almost all the Jains of Haiga are said to have 
perished? According to local accounts, in 1608, immediately 
after the defeat of Baira Devi, Vonkatappa was attacked by a 
‘Bijdpur force, which he is said to have defeated, and by seizing 
Chandavar in tho north of Honavar, prevented from passing south 
of Mirjaén where they built a strong castle.4 There is a local story 
that the Musalmdns were led by one Sarpanmalik or the Snake Lord, 
a fated child who got.his name-because he was once found asleep 
in the forest guarded by a cobra,. ‘This favourite sign of futuré 
greatnoss seems to haye beon applied to the Bijapur general, whose 
title Sherif-ul-Mulk lont itself to be twisted into Sarpanmalik. Venkat- 
appa of Ikkeri continued to style himself the under-lord of the 
Vijayanagar kings long after tho decay of their power, In 1610 he 
protected the Vijayanagar viceroy who was driven out of Seringa- 
patam.® In 1618 entmes in the Kanara accounts show Shivappa 
Néik adding a tax of fifty per cent to the former levies. 
Jn 1639 Venkatappa removed his capital to Bednur’ and about 
the same time declared himself independent’ At this time the 
management of the state was in the hands of Shivappa, a 
man of great talent, who succecded to the chiefship in 1648 and 
continued tv govern till 1670.° Before tho close of his reign he had 
added to his dominions the whole of South Kanara and North 
Kénara up to tho Gangévali river, the castle of Mirjin having been 
surrendered by the treachery of its Moor governor.’ He was also 
distinguished for the excellent revenue regulations which he intro- 
duced." During the greater part of the seventeenth century till the 
decay of Bijapur power, the lowlands of Kanara, between 1608 and 


1 Rice’s Mysore, IT. 355. According to another account there were two brothers 
Chavda Gauda and Bhadra Gauda who found a ling in an ant’s nest, an old sword, 
anda treasure. Rice, IT. 379, Jain accounts make the founder a scion of the 
Hlumeha family. Rice, LW. 355, 

* Rice, I. 355. Buchanan (Mysore, IIT. 254) and Wilks (South of India, I, 40) give 
1499 (S, 1422) as the date of the founder of the family. Munro, Letter to Board, 31st 
May 1800, para. 8, gives 1587 as the date of Saddshiv Ray’s grant of Kanara. According 
to Wilks ([. 36) the founder was a rich farmer who was made governor of Bednur in 
1560 and threw off his allegiance. 

® Buchanan, ILI. 134, 166and 173; Munro to Board, 3lst May 1800, para. 8. 

4 Buchanan, IL. 173, 6 Riec, IT. 355. 6 Wilks’ South of India, I. 95. 

7 Rice, II. 376; Wilks (South of India, I. 57) makes this 1646; Buchanan (Mysore, 
IIT, 254) gives 1645 (8, 1568). Coins struck at Bednur continued to be called Ikkeri 
coins, 

* Rice’s Mysore, I. 243, * Buchanan, ITI. 127 and 134 ; Rice, I. 487, 

” Buchanan, III. 127; Fryer’s Hast India and Persia, 162. 41 Rice, 1, 487. 
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1650 as far south as Mirjan, and between 1650 and 1672 as far south 
as the Gangivali river, seem to have been under Bijépur rule. 
According to a Hindu chronicle found by Buchanan in a village 
accountant’s records, Sherif-ul-Mulk, the Bijapur governorof Phonda, 
established Bijapur power as far south as the Mirjén river and there 
built a strong fort, According to this account the Musalmans held 
the north of Kanara for seventy-two years.! Buchanan notices 
that the land rates which were in force near Karwar, when 
the English took possession in 1800, had been introduced by 
Sherif-ul-Mulk the governor of Phonda,? About 1650 (H. 1044) the 
Musalmiins are said to have introduced a revenue settlement in tho 
districts of Mirjén, Ankola, Phonda, Kérwér, and Sivoshvar, 
which was in force in 1800 and Karwér is said to have been 
the chief port in the Byépur kingdom.’ During the sevonteenth 
century while the Musalmaéns held the north coast districts of 
K4nara the tributary chiefs of Sonda seem to have been allowed to 
rule undisturbed above the Sahyddris. Ariappa, the foundor of the 
family, was succeeded by his son Rameliandra Naik in 1598. On 
a death in 1618 (8.1541) Ramchandra was succeeded by his son 
Ragonath, and he in 1638 (8.1561) by hisson Madhav Linga Naik, 
who became a Lingdéyat or Shivabhukta, and governed till 1674 
(3. 1597). During the first half of the seventeenth century Kanara 
as far south as Mirjin continued wider Bijdpur, managed partly 
directly partly through hereditary vassals called desdis, of whom the 
desdis of Sonda and of Karwar were the chief4 In 1687, after the 
fall of Ahmadnagar and the favourable treaty with the Moghals, 
Bijapur pressed its conquests south, and chiefly by the vigour and 
talent of Shihji, Shiv4ji’s father, overran the east of Maisur and 
formed it into a province.’ 


In 1623 Kanara was visited by tlie) Italian traveller Dela Valle, 
Hondvar wus a small place more of huts than houses. The fort on 
a rock was held by the Portuguese. Inside tho fort were horses, 
gardens, and well arranged quarters, and there were fine streots 
with a largo square where the people of the town took shelter during 
times of sioge. There wero two churches, one to St, Catherine the 
other to St. Antony. Thero was another hig city of the Brahmans 
within gunshot of Hondvar.’ In 1628 the ruler of Hondvar was 
Vonkatappa Naik. He had been a noble of the Vijayanagar 
kingdom and was now independent. He had subdued many other 
Ndiks and oven defeated the Portuguese. So powerful was he that 
the Portuguese determined to send him an embassy. ‘The embassy 
atarted on the 14th of October 1623 and was accompanied by Dola 
Valle. As the Portuguese were on bad terms with Adil Shah, whose 
land lay between them and Venkatappa’s territory, the embassy 


1 The details of the seventy-two years are, thirty-five years of havalddrs, thirty 
years of mahdl moktsis, one year and a half of a thanddr, and short periods of leaders 
who are mentioned by name. Buchanan’s Mysore, IIT. 173, 

2 Mysore, III, 180; compare IL. 214. ‘ 

3 Mysore, [1]. 173. Buchanan notices that Ifaidar resumed one-half of the grant or 
indm lands, anc that Tipu seized on the rest. Ditto. 

4 Orme’s Historical Fragments, 35, 37. _ 

® Rice’s Mysore, I, 237, ® Dela Valle’s Letters, 111,182, 7 Dela Valle, IIT. 186. 
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wont by sca in frigates, They took some horses with them for 
sale! They landed at the mouth of the Gorsappa river, and with 
sail and oar passed nine miles to Gersappa. This had once been a 
famous city, the seat of a queen, the metropolis of a province. ‘The 
last queen had married a foreigner of low birth, who was ungracious. 
enough to take the kingdom to himself. The queen sought help 
from the Portuguese, but they did not holp her. The husband 
called in Venkatappa who seized the kingdom. The city and palace 
had fallen to rnin, and were overgrown with trees; nothing was left 
but some peasants’ huts. Nine miles beyond Gersappa the country 
was most pleasant, waving land covered with leafy forests, crossed 
by beautiful streams, whose shady banks were green with bamboos 
and gay with flowers and creepers. It was the most beautiful river 
Dela Vallo had ever seen.? So famous was the country for its pepper 
that the Portuguese called the queen of Gersappa Rainha da Pimenta, 
the Pepper Queen? ‘l'ho ascent of the Sahyddris was fairly easy 
through beautiful thick forest with streams, herbage, and flowers, 
At the top of the hill was a narrow door and a fortress with bastions 
and curtains. It was once called Garekota and was now known asi 
Gontadanagar.! Ii was in the charge of a Musalmén officer of 
Venkatappa’s, who as a great favour had been allowed to build a 
mosque.’ The embassy reached Ikkeri, then Venkatappa’s head- 
quarters, about twenty-five miles south-east of Gersappa. But their 
journey was fruitloss, asthe chief refused to receive the ambassadors 
because the Portuguese had not sent ships to buy pepper. Though 
their ombassy was refused in 1623, the Portuguese were able to obtain 
a treaty in March 1631, under which, besides the grant of the island of 
Kamboli and the fort of Barkalur in South Kénara, the Bednur or 
Kanara king allowed the felling of timber, took off duties at, Hondvar 
and on the export of pepper, and agreed to pay the Portuguese 500 
bales of rice every year. 


In 1638 the English, who had been established in Surat since 
1612, opened factorics at Kérwdér and at Bhatkal. These 
factories were founded by Weddel of Sir Wilham Courten’s 
company.® In 1646 Courten’s agont at Karwar offered to sell 
tho factory to the president of the London Company at Surat, but 
the offer was declined® About 1650, Schultzen, a Dutch writer, 
describes Hondvar as onco colebrated for trade and shipping, but 
now much weakened as the Portuguese had drawn all the trade of 
the coast to Goa.!0 Tho Portuguesc power in Tlondvar had fallen 
off since the arrival of the Datch about 1600, They had still 


1 Dela Valle, TI. 174, 2 Dela Valle, ITT. 195. 3 Dola Valle, ITI, 196, 

4 Dela Valle, ITI. 200. 5 Dela Valle, ITT, 203. 

® Dela Valle, III.190, Dela Valle describes Ikkeri as in a beautiful plain with three 
fortified gates and three ditches. There was no outer wall, only a dense bamboo 
fence. Inside was s stono wall but weak. The palace was said to have separate 
fortifications. The town was very large but had not many houses. It was laid out 
in broad shady streets, and there were many pools of water and a few groves, 
Ditto, 220. 

7 Tnstruccao, p. 8. 8 Bruce’s Annals of the East India Company, I. 857, 367. 

® Bruce’s Annals of the Kast India Company, I. 419. 

1” Schultzen’s Voyages, Amsterdam, 1676, 160, 161, 
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two churches, one dedicated to St. Antonio and the other to St. 
Catherine. Many Portuguese cassados or settlers, literally married 
men,lived there in great luxury. The town consisted more of huts than 
of houses. Tho same writer described Batikala or Bhatkal as formerly 
independent but made tributary by the Portuguese.' He notices 
that large numbers of the Kénarese along the coast had allowed 
thomselvcs to be baptised and instructed in Christian doctrine, and 
that there were many churches and convents.” In 1653, the Bednur 
chief with the help of the Dutch, drove the Portuguese out of the 
Honavar fort. In 1660, according to Baldzous, Kanara was rich in 
rico and other produce and had a healthy strong people capable of 
any kind of work.* Tho boundary between Bijapur and Shivappa 
Naik of Kanara was the Mirjan river. He notices Cintapur or 
Chitakul as a Bijapur town close to the sea; he describes Anjidivas 
full of woods and bush and extraordinarily rich in fish; Hondvar 
and Bhatkal were the only towns of importance.® 


In 1653 Karwar appears in the list of the London Company’s 
factories,® and before 1660 the Karwar factory had greatly prospered. 

he finest muslins in Western India.were oxported from Karwar. Tho 
weaving country was inland to the east of the Sahyddris at Hubli in 
Dharwar and at othor centres where the company had agonts and 
employed as many as 50,000 weavers,’ Botweon 1662 and 1664 the 
island of Anjidiv was held by the strong English force which had 
been sent to receive Bombay from the Portuguese. As the Portuguese 
refused to give up Bombay tho English were forced to retire to 
Anjidiv and there in about two years (1662-1664) the unhealthiness 
of the climate reduced their numbers from 500 to 119.8 


In 1665, under their great leader Shivdéji (1627-1680), the 
Marathds appeared devastating in Kanara, Aftor making a raid 
by soa on Barkalur in South Kanara, Shivdji dismissed the greater 
part of his fleet’ at Gokarn, scoured the country, and exacted a 
contribution from Kérwar, towards which the English factory paid 
£112.° Ho did not then take possession of any part of tho district. 
After Shivaji’s raid the factory at Karwar seems to have been closed 
as it is mentioned as being re-established in 1668.1. In 1670 the 
whole of the English factory at Bhatkal, which had been started only 
in 1668, with a strength of eighteen Knglishmen, were attacked and 


1 §chultzen’s Voyages, Amsterdam, 1676, 160. 

3 Schultzen’s Voyages, Amsterdam, 1676, 160. 

3 Kryer’s East India and Persia, 57, Instruccao de Marquez Alorna, Nova Goa, 
1856, 9, 10, Thevonot (Voyages, V, 269) says: There are many Portuguese at Hondvar; 
the fort is much better than the town, This is somewhat difficult to explain as 
Thevenot’s details generally belong to about 1666. Like Schultzen he may refer to 
the Portuguese landholders who remained after the Portuguese had lost the fort. 

4 Malahar and Coromandel Coast, Amsterdam, 1672, 68. 

5 Malabar and Coromandel Coast, Amsterdam, 1672, 98; Baldaus in Churchill’s 
Voyages, TH. 557, 558. 

Lowe’s Indian Navy, I. 54. It had been closed in the previous year, 

7 Hamilton's New Account, I. 267. Hamilton (Ditto) says that about 1660 
Karwar was pillaged and the weaving country laid waste by a Moghal army. This 
seoms to be a confusion with Shivaji’s raid on Hubli in 1672. See below p. 126. 

8 Details are given under Anjidiv. ® Grant Duif’s Mardth4a, 91 note, 

Grant Dulf’s Marathds, 90, 91, U Bruce’s Annals, IE, 202, 
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killed by the people who were enraged because a bull-dog belonging 
to one of the factors had killed a sacred cow.! On April 20th 1671, the 
Portuguese concluded a treaty with the Bednur chief under which they 
were allowed to establish factories at Hondvar, at Barkalur in South 
Kanara about twenty-five miles south of Honavar, and at Mangalor 
on the Malabdér coast. The chief also agreed to pay a yearly 
tribute of 1500 bales of rice? Under a further treaty on the 15th 
of December 1678 the Portuguese were allowed to build factories 
and churches at Mirjin, Chandivar, Honavar, and Bhatkal, and at 
Kalydnpur in South Kénara.? In 1672 Ali Adil Shah of Bijépur 
died leaving no heir but a child named Shikandar. Taking advantage 
of the discord at Bijapur, Shivaji sent an army into the rich 
manufacturing districts of Dharwar, sacked Hubli, and laid the 
country waste, destroying everything which he could not carry 
away.* Shiv4ji also incited all the dopendants of Bijdpur to rebel. 
In July 1673 tho Phaujdar or governor of Karwar revolted, seized the 
sibon inate officers who were loyal to Bijapur, attacked the Diwdén 
who would not join him, and laid sioge to the English factory, 
because tho factors would not supply him with ammunition.® 


About the end of Noyember 1673 the well known English 
traveller Fryer visited the Kanara coast on his way to Bombay. 
Between two islands near Bhatkal in the south, he saw six 
skulking Malabér prows waiting their booty. Honévar, in hilly 
barren land, was divided betweon the Dutch and tho Portuguese. 
It had a castle without soldicrs and a town with poor buildings. 
The castle had been built by tho Portuguese and seized by the 
Ka4nareens with the help of the Dutch between whom and the 
Portugals the town was divided, The Naers had no footing in 
Hondvarand the Moorsnot much. Many of the es had received 
the Christian faith; those who had not were the most impiously 
religious of any of the Indians, being marvellously conversant with 
the devil. ‘The people had good laws and obeyed them, and travelled 
without guides on broad roads not along byo-paths as in Malabdr.? 
Fryer went up the Mirjdn river in a vessel riggod like a brigantine. 
Mirjén was in the same dominions as Honavar but was only the 
fragments of atown. On landing Frycr was welcomed by one of 
the Gentile princes of Mirjdin, who, like an Italian prince, was not 
ashamed to be a merchant. He was seated under a shady tree on 
a carpet spread on the sand with his retinue standing around him, 
He was waiting for the protector of Kanara, for the Raja of Bednur 
was then a minor, ‘The protector came anon with lords and 


1 Bruce’s Annals, IT, 202; Hamilton’s New Account, I. 267, 283. 

2 Instruceao, p. 8. 3 Instruccao, p. 8. 

4 Fryer’s East India and Persia, 58 ; Orme’s Historical Fragments, 34 ; Elphinstone, 
644; Grant Duff’s Mardthas, I. 188. 

> Orme’s Historical Fragments, 35-38, 40, 

§ East India and Persia, 57, The Malabér pirates, he says, are tho worst Pickeroons 
on this coast going in fleets. They are set out by the great men ashore. (Ditto, 55). 
At sea near Goa Fryer was attacked by a large boat of Malabdr pirates with about 
sixty fighting men besides rowers who threw stink pots and phed chambers and 
small shot, flung stones, and darted long lances, and were with difficulty driven off 
(Ditto, 15], 152). T Fryer, 87, 
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guards armed with swords and gaunticts, partisans adornod with 
bells and feathers, as also were the horses that carried his lascarry 
or army with such trappings as the finest tram horses in England 
then wore. Tho protector, rowed by a gang of thirty-six in great pomp, 
vontnred off to seo the English ships. His music was loud and with 
kettledrums made a noise not unhke English coopers driving home 
hoops on their hogsheads. He wont aboard two or three ships who 
entertained him with their guns and cheers presenting him with 
searlet cloth! At Mirjin, pepper, saltpetre, and betelnut wero 
taken in for Surat. After leaving Mirjdén Fryer’s flect met the 
Revenge, an English man-of-war pink, with twenty-two guns and 
seventy odd men, commissioned from tho President at Bombay to 
scour the seas for pirates. A little furthor was Anjidiv, an islund 
famed for the burial of some hundred Englishmen. Karwar, with a 
hilly and indifferent woody shore, with islets scattered to and again, 
had been the chief port of Bijépur, a perfect monarch who hardly 
paid tribute to the Moghal. Lately a grand traitor Shivaji, carrying 
all before him like a mighty torrent, had-become master of it and 
el the country to Gujardt. Shiv4ji had-well nigh forced the 
Inglish factory at Kérwdr and had done other outrages on the 
English, He was everywhere named with terror. Tho peoplo were 
partly Moors partly Gentoos, 


Shiv4ji continued his attacks on the Bijapur torritorics in Kdnara, 

His first attempt on tho important hill-fort of Phonda failed.2 A. 
second assault was more successful, and by 1675 he had gained 
possession of Ankola, Pundit that is Phondw, Cudcrah or Kidra, and 
Semissar or Shiveshvar. In the samo year tho town of Kaérwar was 
burnt because the castle was not surrendered; the Mnglish factory 
was taken but no violence was done to the factors ; and the countr 
as far as the Gangiévali river became, subject to Shivaji Tho 
coe of Kanara, that is of Bednur, sent gifts to Shivan, prayed 
or his protection, agreed to pay a yoarly tribute, and allowed an 
agent or vahil of Shivaji’s to live at her court. It was believed 
in 1677 that Shivaji intendod to take Bodnur and add Kénara to his 
conquests but the intention was never carried out.5 


Tn October 1675 Fryer paid a second visit to Kdénara. He came 
from Bombay with the chief of the Karwar factory. On the way, 
near Rajapur in Ratnagiri, they passed Shivaji’s navy thirty small 
ships and vessels, the admiral wearing a white flag aloft. At Karwar 
the chief of the factory and Fryer were mot on the river by the 


1 Fryer’s Travels, 57, 58, 

2 Phonda on the Phonda pass in the south-east corner of Ratnigiri commands one 
of the chief routes into North Kanara. Shivaji attacked it in March 1675 and after great 
loss took if.at theendof April, whether by treachery, assault, or sarrender is not known, 
Orme’s Historical Fragments, 52, In 1683 it was attacked and so nearly taken 
by Dom Francis de Tavora, the Portuguese Viceroy, that Sambhaji had the site moved 
two miles to the south to a hill named Madangad. Orme’s Historical Fragments, 
124 ; Gemelli Careri (1695) in Churchill, IV, 216, 

3 Fryer, 170, Orme (Historical Fragments, 52) says Mirjdn, but the Bednur chief 
had lately conquered up to the Cangdvali. 

4 Grant Duff, I. 188, 5 Orme’s Historical Fragments, 234, 
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governor with two barges, and on landing were welcomed by the 
ordnance of the English House. The English House was on an arm 
of the river about three miles from its mouth,’ surveying a pleasant 
island stocked with game. It was in a delicate mead the land of 
Cutteen Esquire, to whom it had long before been given by the king 
of Bijdpur.2 The house had only lately been built. It was a stately 
mansion, four square, and guarded by bulwarks at the commanding 
corners. Two years before when Shivaji attacked the place the 
house was not finished, but, though the town was burnt the 
factors were able to defend themselves with the help of a small 
pink or gunboat, Since Fryer had been at Kérwarin 1673 Shivdji’s 
power had greatly increased. . Besides the Kérwar castle, about three 
miles up the river from the English House, he had taken Ankola, 
Pundit that is Phonda the chief place of Bijapur power, Cuderah 
that is Kadra on the Kélinadi about sixteen miles east of Karwar, 
and Semissar or Shiveshvar across tho river from Karwar, all very 
strong places. Shivdji had a governor of the town of Karwar and 
a commandant of the castle, and over them the superintendent, 
of a flying army.—.Almost all the places of trust were in the 
hands of Brahmans who acted neither for the public good nor 
for common honesty but for their private interest only. They 
asked merchants to come and settle only to rob them, or 
turmoil them on account of customs. Openly they were mighty 
zealous for their master’s dues, but, in the corner, they took more for 
themselves than for their master. It was a grievous loss that so 
much of the coast had) fallen into Shivéji’s power; where Shivaji 
had anything to do trade was not likely to settle. Taxation had 
been much milder and, the people far more comfortable under the 
king of Bijépur. Tho Bijapur regent had lately been assassinated 
and as both Shivaji and the Moghals were bidding for the 
kingdom matters wero likely to fall from bad to worse. Shivaji 
had been aided in the conquest of North Kdénara by the dalvi or 
lieutenant of the desdé2 who had been the local Bijapur governor. 
When Fryer reached Karwar, the dalvi disgusted with Shivaji’s 
treatment of him, wasmoving about the country with a force declarmg 
he would restore his former master. Ho attacked Shiv4ji’s guard 
in Kérwar town and forced thom to retiro into the castle. On both 
sides the fighting men were miserable souls for soldiers, like old 
Britons half-naked and very fierce. They marched without order, 
with a loud noise of music and a tumultuous throng. The people, 
men women and children, with what little substance they had, fled 
before them and sought shelter under the guns of the English 
House. It was pitiable to hear what the people suffered under 
Shivéji’s rule. The desdts had lands imposed on them at double 
the former rates, and, if they refused to take them, they were carried 
to prison, famished almost to death, and most inhumanly racked 


1 Hamilton’s New Account, I. 268. 

? Fryer probably refers to Sir William Courten by whose Company the factory 
was founded in 16388. See above p. 124. 

8In another passage (p. 155) Fryer says Pundit is the chief strength of Bijapur. 
On its surrender the conquest of the low country beyond Karwar followed. 
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and tortured till they confessed where their wealth was hid. When 
Fryer was in Karwar Shivaji’s officers had several Bréhmans in limbo 
whom they drubbed on the shoulders to extreme anguish and tore 
their flesh with red-hot pincers. The Desdis in turn did the same 
to the Combies. The great fish preyed on the little fish both by 
land and by sea bringing them and their families into eternal 
bondage. 


Tn February 1676 Fryer with one of the Karwér factors started 
on a trip to Gokarn. Near Ankola hill, they experienced a 
lively portraiture of Hell, as the forest was on fire, apparently 
purposely burnt, because it had sheltered the rebel dalvi. No food 
was to be had. Through the iniquity of the dalvi, the people of a 
fishing village where the travellers had meant to rest, were left 
without fish, boats, rice, or nets. Tryer and his friends spent the 
night fasting under a mango tree and by daybreak made for 
Ankola. Here they found the markct half-burnt and the remaining 
shops tenantless. Shivdji had not spared the town when he took 
the castle which was a fine place and of-good force commanding to 
the river Gangavali, the utmost extent of Shiv4ji’s power south. 
wards. No provisions wero to be had, but on the, strength of some 
game which thoy shot Fryer and his friends walked to the Gangévali 
river, They were ferried over and spent the night in Gongola that is 
Gangavali. ‘This was the first town in the country then called Canatic, 
though formerly the Konkan up to Gujarfét had been so called. 
The people looked cheerful and lived in peace under a quiet govern- 
ment. At Gokarn the party changed their, Nnglish dress for 
Muhammadan. They found a great festival, unmense crowds of 
people, and rich offerings. The people aunoyed Fryer by the 
carelessness of their behaviour, neither regarding the novelty nor the 
gaudiness of his Moor’s clothes. From Gokarn, Fryer travelled over 
a rocky barren hill to Tudera that is Tadri at the mouth of the Mirjén 
river. From Tudera they went in the Company’s barge or baloon to 
Mirjén where their brisk Banyan, a young spendthrift whose father 
was lately dead, treated them to dancing wenches. From Mirjin they 
returned by boat to Kérwér. At Karwar no beef was to be bought ; 
but game was abundant, and the English factors went to the woods, 
sometimes for a week at atime. They lived on fish, water-fowl, 
peacocks, green pigeons, spotted deer, sumbar, wild hogs, and some- 
times wild cows. ‘Tigers and leopards were common in the woods. 
Fryer spent the rains of 1676 at Karwar. The chief products of 
the country were, rice, ndchni, millet, hemp, turmeric, ginger, and 
potatoes. The soil was good, yielding two crops, one which ripened 
in September, the other about March. The second crop was grown 
with great pains, water being brought along gutters. Through the 
tyrany of Shivdji three-quarters of the land was untilled.? Thera 
was not much trade at Karwar and the factory was decaying, merchants 
being out of heart to buy and sell because of the embroils of the 
country. The state of the people was wretched. The artisans 


i Fryer, 146 - 147, 2 Fryer, 176-177. 3 Fryer, 183, 
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could hardly live for the Banians who ground their faces as the 
Desdis ground the faces of the husbandmen.' 


Sonda was famous for its pepper, the best and the dearest in the 
world. The chief lived at Sonda, being tributary or rather feudatory, 
bound by allegiance as well as purse to tho princes of Bijapur. The 
Sonda Raja’s pepper-country was estimated to yield a revenue of 
£1,000,000 (Pagodas 30 lakhs) of which he had to pay one-half to 
Bijépur, Shivéji sometimes sharing the tribute, The Sonda chief 
had 8000 horse and 12,000 foot. In the south of the district, 
according to Fryer, the limits of the Bednur power were along the 
shoro from the Gangévali river to the Zamerhin’s country of the 
Malabdars, and inland up to the pepper mountains of Sonda and the 
precincts of Sarji Khan, perhaps the Musalmén governor of Sévanur.® 
From Fryer’s details it seems that shortly after his accession, Sham- 
shankar or Somasikara Naik, Shivappa’s successor, was murdered 
by his nobles. He was succeoded by his son, a minor, named 
Basvappa Naik whose mother was managing the state by and with 
the authority of one ‘Timior.’Timmaya Naik, ‘who from a toddyman 
had by his cunning. policy more-than true prowess and valour raised 
himself to be general and protector.”> This ‘Timi Naik, about 1674, 
made an agreement with Sarji Khan, a Bij4pur prince, to attack 
Balél Khan, the Bijapur regent. Thoy advanced north, but were met 
by Balél Khan, and defeated, and Timi was slain. The Beduur nobles 
confessed that this was @ punishment for killing their late chief. 
They vowed allegiance to the young prince, and transacted all state 
affairs in his name.® 


In 1674, Madhu, Linga Naik, the chief of Sonda, died. He was 
succeeded by his son Saddshiv, who ruled till 1697. Saddshiv, who 
was the most vigorous ruler of his family, seems by 1679 to have 
spread his power to tho sea, as in that year the Karwar factors 
complain of the exactions of the Sonda chief.7 He was successful 
in his contests with Sambhaéji (1680-1690), and after 1685 seems 
to have ceased to pay even nominal allegiance to the Mardathds, and 
uulike his predecessors to have claimed the title of raja or in- 
dependent prince. He divided his territory into Upland or Bala 
Ghat and Lowland or Payan Ghat Sonda.® 


In 1676 the Karwar factory suffered from the exactions of the local 
chief.® In 1678, on account of the necessity of reductions, and in 
1679, because of the levies of the Portuguese and the Sonda chief, 
it was determined to withdraw the ostablishment.° After Shivaji’s 


1 Fryer, 193, 2 Fryer, 163. 3 Fryer, 162. 

4 Buchanan (IIL 127) names him Somashikara and calls him a man of the worst 
character. He was killed in 1670. 

5 Fryer, 162, 6 Fryer, 163. 7 Bruce’s Annals, IT. 421-443. 

8 Under date 1698, but the paragraph is a summary of several years, Crant Duff 
(Mardthds, 172) says the desi of Karwar continued independent and as usual under 
such circumstances assumed the title of raja. 

® Bruce’s Annals, IJ. 399 ; Orme’s Historical Fragments, 209. 

 Bruce’s Annals, IT. 421 and 443. At the general reduction in 1679 the Court of 
Directors resolved that Kérwadr and Rajipur in Ratnagiri should be represented by 
native agents, Low’s Indian Navy, 1, 65. Itis doubtful if these orders were carried 
out, Compare Bruce, II, 422, 428, 442, 472. 
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death in 1680, his son Sambhaji (1680-1690) was able for a time to 
keep his Kanara possessions. In 1682, Sambhaji quarrelled with 
the Portuguese, and determined to take the island of Anjidiv. But 
the Portuguese viceroy threw into the island a strong detachment of 
troops, and the Mardthés were forced to withdraw.! 

After the failure of Sambhéji’s attempt on Anjidiv the Sonda 
chief, thongh nominally a feudatory of Sambhdaji’s, openly joined 
the Portuguese. Sambhdji in person led a detachment against 
Sonda, but apparently without cffoct. In 1685 the Portuguese 
stirred the Desais of Sonda and Karwar to revolt and helped them 
with troops.? Sambhaji was too much occupied with the Emperor 
to take much notice of their proceedings, and from that time all 
allegiance to Sambhaji seems to have ceased.’ In 1681 and 1682, 

_ as part of tho scheme to improve the position of the English Company, 
Sir John Child, the President at Surat, was ordered to restore the 
Karwar factory on a larger scale than before. In 1683 the invest- 
ments from Karwar were considerable® In the following year the 
English were nearly driven out of Karwar. The crew of one of two 
#mall vessels, the Mexico and the China, which. had come to Karwar 
‘for cargoes of pepper, stole and killed a cow. ‘They were mobbed 
by the people, and firing in defence had the misfortune to kill two 
children. The people seized the pepper and in spite of offers of 
reparation were so enraged that the factors’ lives were in danger 
and the House seemed likely to be destroyed. The presence of the 
Company’s shipping prevented an attack.® In 1687 Bijapur was 
taken by Aurangzeb, and with the help of the Sdvanur chief tho 
Moghals promptly established their power over the Kénarese country,’ 
both the chiefs of Sonda and of Bodnur agrocing to pay tribute? 
According to Wilks, in 1700 the Moghals held the Karndétak and all 
the Béla Ghat or country above the Sahyddris with Sdvanur as 
their capital.” 

In 1695 the Italian traveller Gemelli Careri passed through some 
of the terriory of the Sonda chief, whom he oddly names Sondckirani- 
kardja. He was lord of some villages among the mountains, but 


1 Orme’s Historical Fragments, 111. 2 Orme, 145. 
?Grant Dutf, I, 238, gives 1684 as the date at which Sambhaji’s supremacy in 
north Kinara caine to an end, 4 Bruce’s Annals, II. 460, 


5 Dotails are given under Trade. Orme’s Historical Fragments, 209. 

§ Factory to Surat, 18th September 1684; Bruce’s Annals, II. 545, 

7 According to Orme (Historical Fragments, 144) Hubli in Dharwar surrendered to 
& Moghal force in 1685. 

8 Wilks’ South of India, I. 219. Wilks (I. 100) notices that Aurangzeb punished 
the Bednur chief for sitting on a throne, and called him zamindér or landlord. Munro 
to Board of Revenue, 31st May 1800, 10-30. The date at which the Bednur chief 
began to pay tribute seems doubtful, Wilks in one passage (I. 58) gives 1684 
and in another ({,215) 1690. The Moghals established themsclves in Maisur between 
1691 and 1698 (Wilks, I. 164). ‘Their head-quarters wero at Sira in the north of the 

rovince, and Sira continued their head-quarters till it was lost to the Mardthas in 
757. Rice’s Mysore, I]. 183. 

9 Mysore, [, 218, In 1605 the Italian traveller Gemelli Careri (Churchill's Travels, IV. 
214) found Phonda fort in the hands of Moghals and their country coming close to Goa, 
Careri (Ditto, 216) describes the Subha of Phonda as draining the poor country people 
making afew cottages sometimes pay thousands of rupees. In the extracts (Eliott 
and Dowson, VIT. 126) of the 31st year of Aurangzeb’s reign, that is 1689, Bedar is 
described as the overlord of the Karnatak Rais. This must be Baidur or Bedaur, 
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tributary and subject to the Great Moghal whom he was obliged to 
serve in war.! The country was exceedingly difficult to travel in and 
full of robbers.? The chief lived at Sambréni about seven miles south 
of Haliyél. It had a good market and an earthen fort with walls 
seven spans high. The chief was said to make £30,000 (Rs, 3,00,000), 
out of this one village, which, says Careri, shows how cruelly the 
idolators and Musalmdans oppress the people.? In 1690 the Karwar 
factory seem to have been prosperous. In this year a direct trade 
was opened between Karwar and England, perhaps owing to the 
extreme depression of Bombay in consequence of the failure of the 
Childs’ scheme to act independently of the Moghal Government.* In 
1690, Ovington remarks that in Karwar deer, antelope, peacock, and 
wild bulls and cows were almost the daily furniture of the factor’s 
table brought home by the messengers without any further expense 
than that of powder and shot. In 1692 the chief of the Hnglish 
factory was held in great respect by the leading people of the 
neighbourhood when with his followers he started to hunt. A pack of 
twenty English dogs, good for game, was kept and each allowed two 
pounds of rice a day at the Company’s cost. One day within the 
space of two hours more than twelve deer, two wild cows with their 
calves, and four or five hogs, were killed. At the close of the day the 
chief was led home by the whole company, which included most of 
the people of distinction in the neighbourhood with their vassals 
and servants, who at the factory gate made him a compliment and 
departed. So great was the fame of Karwar as a place for sport that 
two young men of high family, a German of the houso of Lembourg 
and ason of Lord Goring, came out and stayed at Kérwadr.o A 
few years later the factors were better husbands of their money. 
They discharged all their dogs and other superfluities. Only one old 
custom was kept, strangers from Hurope were treated with pretty 
black female dancers.’ 


During the last ten years of the seventecnth century the Dutch 
made every effort to depress the English pepper trade at Karwar, 
and in 1697 the Marathdas laid Karwar waste? In 1701 tho trade in 
white pepper was encouraged,’ and the Karwar factory was continued 
as it appears in the list of places belonging to the two East India 
Companies at their union in 1707-8. In 1697 (August 17) the 
Portuguese made a treaty with the chief of Sonda, under which they 
were allowed to cut timber and to build a church," 


The history of Kanara during the eighteenth contury belongs 
to two main sections: Up to 1763, during which the north of the 
district as far as Mirjén was under Sonda and the south was under 
Beduur ; and after 1763, when the whole district was conquored by 
Haidar Ali (1761-1782) of Maisur, It continued to be held by his 
son Tipu Sultan (1782-1799) until on Tipu’s overthrow in 1799 the 


1 Churchill, IV, 217. 2 Churchill, IV. 219, 3 Churchill, IV. 218. 

4 See Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 480. 5 Voyage to Surat, 269, 

6 Hamilton’s New Account, I. 264; Anderson’s Western India, 135-196. 

7 Hamilton’s New Account, I, 264; Anderson’s Western India, 135-186, 

8 Bruce’s Annals, III, 240, ® Bruce Annals, IIT, 427. 

» Bruce’s Annals, III. 651, U Instruccao de Marquez de Alogna, 15-17. 
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whole district passed to the British. In the beginning of the 
eighteenth century in the north of the district, Basava Linga, the 
Sonda chief, who had succeeded his father Sadashiv in 1697, con- 
tinued to rule till 1745, Basava seems to have further increased the 

ower of Sonda to which his father Saddéshiv had so greatly added. 

he decline of the Mardéthds and the friendliness of the Moghals to 
whom he paid tribute, and of the Portuguese with whom he was in 
close alliance, combined to enable Basava to spread his power as far 
south as Mirjin. According to a local manuscript history, in 1715, the 
old forts of Karwar and Kadra, about sixteen miles east of Kaérwér 
were pulled down and in their place new forts were built, Sadd- 
shivgad called after Basava’s father at Chitakul on the north or 
right bank of the river mouth, and Kuramgad on an island off 
Saddshivead.! In 1707 the Portuguese made a fresh treaty with the 
Bednur chief under which the leave granted to them of holding fac- 
tories at Mirjdn, Hondvar, Chandévar, and Bhatkal was confirmed.? 
In 1713 the Portuguese and the king of Bednur, who was always 
proud and troublesome because Kanara.was the granary of all his 
neighbours, had a disagreement about a Bednur vessel which was 
seized by the Portuguese for trading without a, Portuguese pass. 
The viceroy sent a fleet of eleven pallas or galivats and 350 men 
ander Jose Pereira do Brito, a man of valour. The squadron left 
Goa on the 15th of January 1713, and on the 18th arrived at the river 
of Camata or Kumta, the first river in the kingdom of Kanara. 
Here eleven Bednur ships were captured and burnt. From Kumta 
the fleet went to Hondvar, and after doing nothing there passed on 
twenty-five miles south to Barkalur which they burned, capturing a 
fort and destroying ten ships and much merchandise. From 
Barkalur they sailed to Kalydénpur in Malabar which also they 
destroyed. Theso losses brought the Bednur. chief to terms. On 
the 19th February 1714 Keladi Basavappa Ndik, king of Kanara, 
agreed to bo a loyal and faithful friend of the Portuguese; to pay 
£1500 (Xs, 80,000) and 3150 bales of rico towards the Portuguese 
war expenses, and to continue to pay 2900 bales of rice a year of which 
400 bales were to be white and clean. He promised not to allow 
Arab or other ships unfriendly to the Portuguese, to visit his porta. 
He agreed that the Portuguese should establish a factory at Mangalor, 
and promised that their factor should bo treated with respect, and 
that the factor and vicar would settle cases in which Christians were 
concerned. He allowed the Portuguese to build churches where 
there were Christians, and engaged that his officers would do the 
missionaries no harm, that he would keep no Christian slaves, that 
he would not allow Christian men to marry Hindu women, and 
that he would send unchaste Christian laymen to the factor of 
Mangalor, The Portuguese in return agreed to help the king in any 
war in which he might engage; they promised that every year two 
Kadnara boats should be allowed to go to Ormuz to fetch horses ; and 
engaged that their priests would force no one to become a Christian.4 


1 Grant Duff (Mardthds, I, 195) says that Saddshivgad was built by Shivdji. The 
works may have been begun by him and finished by the Sonda chief, If Sad4shiv 
and not Basava was the builder the fort must have been finished before 1697, 

*Instruccao, 8, 3 Os Portuguezes, VII.148-153, *OsPortuguezes, VIL 157 - 167, 
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In October 1715, Mr. Stephen Strutt, the Deputy Governor 
of Bombay, was sent to inquire into charges of mismanagement 
which had been brought agaist the Karwar, Tellicherri, Kalikat, 
and Angengo factors. Strutt reached Karwar on the 31st of October 
and found three Portuguese vessels cruizing at the mouth of the 
river to keep the coast clear of pirates: He left a list of questions 
to be answered by the Karwdar factors, and, on his return from 
the south, seems to have been satisfied with their replies, as, unlike 
Angenpo, Kérwar passed the inquiry without punishment or censure.” 
A long-standing dispute which it was hoped Mr. Strutt would settle 
was regarding the English ship Monsoon, which had been seized by 
Angria in 1707, and immediately after at the request of the English 
recovered by the Portugueso. Since 1707, the Portuguese had 
persisted in refusing to give up the ship, and Mr. Strutt’s efforts met 
with as little success as the previous negotiations.* 


In 1715 the removal of the Sonda chicf’s fort from old K4rwér, 
about three miles above the English House, to Sadd4shivgad at the 
mouth of the river, seriously interfered with the safety of the 
factory. It was now little more than a genteel prison.* After the 
Sonda Raja’s battery at the mouth of the river was completed, 
Mr. Taylor, who was then the chief of the factory, was foolish enough 
to annoy Basava Linga by seizing a wreck which came ashore 
about four miles from tho factory.6 The Sonda chief besieged the 
factory for two months during the rains. Two attempts to relieve 
the factory, from the storminess of the season and the inefficiency 
of some of the troops, were little better than failures, and though, 
with the help of a triendly Musalman the siege of the factory was 


1 Besides the Malvans and the Angrias who ‘ very impudently’ fired at Mr. Strutt 
on his way down the coast, an Arab fleet, including one ship of seventy-four guns, 
two of sixty, one of fifty, eighteen of thirty-two to twelve, and some row-boats of 
eight to four guns, kept in awe the whole coast of Western India. _ Hamilton (1715) 
in Low’s Indian Navy, I. 91. * Low's Indian Navy, I, 83. 

The details of the capture of the Mongoun, a characteristic and in its time a 
famous case, are thus recorded in the Bombay Quarterly Review, III. 66, In the 
beginning of 1707 Baitkul near Karwdr was the scene of the capture of an English 
ship named the Monsoon by the Girrea savages, that is the Shivajis or Marathas of 
Gheria in Ratndgiri. The English ship Aurangzeb starting from Karwar to Mangalor 
noticed that a fleet of four grabs and thirty-five galivats under Nilu Prabhu, the 
general of Angria’s fleet, lay in Bed cove, that isin Baitkul. They did not attack 
the Aurangzeb. Off Anjidiv the Aurangzeb met the ship Monsoon bound north- 
wards. The captain told the supercargoe of the. Monsoon that a pirate fleet lay in 
waiting off Karwar and offered to escort him to ~~ Raima. The supercargoe said he 
did not fear the pirates and the Aurangzeb left. Early in the morning the Shivajis came 
out and attacked the Monsoon which surrendered after three hours. The Monsoon 
was brought to Baitkul cove and the Europeans were allowed to go to Karwar factory. 
The chief of the Karwar factory, sent word to the Goa viceroy to waylay Angria’s 
fleet and recover the Monsoon, Angria'‘s fleet after waiting four days in Baitkul cove 
started for Gheria. They had to beat against a strong headwind and off Goa were 
attacked by some Portuguese ships and fled before the wind back to Baitkul and 
ran the Monsoon on shore. The Portuguese pursued, drove off Angria’s vessel, 
lightened the Monsoon, and carried her to Goa, The Bombay Government for 
seven years (1707-1714) tried to persuade the Portuguese to restore the Monsoon, but 
the negotiations failed. 4 Hamilton’s New Account, I. 268-271. 

5 The writer in the Bombay Quarterly Review, III. 67, calls the raja the desdi, 
and Captain Low (Hist, Ind. Navy, 1. 94) hag supposed that the desdi was the desai of 
Savantvadi, Hamilton (New Account, I. 278) distinctly states that the chief was the 
raja of Sonda, 
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raised, Basava continued so hostile that the Company wore forced 
to remove tho factory.) 


Of Kanara, about 1720, Captain Alexander Hamilton has left 
the following details: The northmost harbour was Sevaseer, that 
is Shiveshvar, a bad port, with the cover of a castle and a few 
guns. The next was Kaérwdér with a good harbour and a river fit to 
receive vessels of 300 tons, The Raja was tributary to the Moghal, 
The woods were full of wild beasts, but the valleys abounded in 
corn and grew the best pepper in India.2 In the Sonda chief’s 
territories there were three small harbours, Ankola, Cuddermadi 
or Kadme, and Mirjin, whose river ended his territories.2 Beyond 
Mirjin began Kanara, which, according to Hamilton, was a bettor 
country than Sonda, Its two chief towns were Honor or Hondvar 
where was an old castle, and Batakola or Bhatkal whore, about four 
miles from the sea, wore the traces of an old city. The English often 
came to Batakola for pepper, but they had never settled there since 
the massacre of the eighteen factors in 1670, Of the ruler of Kdénara 
Hamilton says: The governor is generally a lady who lives at 
_Baydour or Bednur, two days’ journey from the sea. Sho may marry 
whom she pleases, but her husband never gets the title of Raja though 
if she have sons the oldest does. So long as she lives neither husband 
nor son has anything to do with tha government. ‘The people are so 
well-behaved that robbery or murder is hardly heard of, A stranger 
may pass through the country without being asked where he is 
going or what business he has. No man except an officer of state 
may rido on an elephant, horse, or mulo, andnoman may have an 
umbrella held over him, though if he chooses. he may hold an 
umbrella himself. In all things else there is liberty and proporty. 
When Hamilton knew Kanara (1700-1720), Karwar seems to have 
been the only Hnglish trade settlement.. Shortly after Hamilton 
left, a small factory subordinate to Tellicherri was opened at 
Honfvar, the chief articles which tempted a settlement being popper 
and sandalwood.* 


In 1720 the north part of lowland Kanara seoms to have been ceded 
to the Marathas by the court of Delhi as part of the Maréthé’s Own 
Rule or Sva-rdj in the Konkan.’ In 1726 the Peshwa Béjirdo’s raid 
across the Karnétak to Seringapatam caused much distress in the 
south of the district.6 Atthe beginning of 1727, the Hondvar 


1 Hamilton's New Account, I. 262-292 ; Bombay Quarterly Review, III. 67 and VI. 
209, 2 Hamilton’s New Account, I. 262. 

4 Hamilton’s New Account, I. 278. * Hond4var to Tellicherri, 9th Jany. 1727, 

® Grant Duif's Mardthds, 200. Of the thirteen places mentioned in the Konkan 
the last three are, Phonda, Akola apparently Ankola, and Kudal in Sdvantvadi. In 
another passaye (Ditto, 224) the Kolhapur territory in the Konkan in 1727 is said to 
extend from Salsi in Devgad in Ratnagiri to Ankola, 

* See Grant Duff's Mardéthd4s, 218, Of these Mardtha raids Wilks (South of India, 
I, 252) writes; Desolation everywhere marks the course of these cool and insatiable 
rohbera, A Maratha is destitute of the generosity and honour which belong to a 
bold robber. He combines the plausible and gentle manners of a swindler, the 
dexterity of a pickpocket, and the meanness of a peddlor. In the inland countries the 
reault of the Mardtha raids was that when news came to a district of the approach 
of an enemy the people buried their property and fled to the woods carrying with 
them what grain they could, These flighta were so common that the special word 
valaa was applied to them, Wilks, 1.309, 
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factors in writing to Tellicherri complain that their transactions 
had long been at a stand on account of the ravages of Bajirdo. 
Sonda was plundered and blackmail levied in the country round. 
So widespread was the alarm that the quiet people of Bednur and 
Bilgi fled leaving their fields uncultivated. Both the Sonda and 
the Bednur chiefs agreed to pay the Maratha chauth or one-fourth, 
Sonda is mentioned as suffering from Mardtha raids, but Beduur 
seems not to have again been disturbed though the levy of the 
Maratha tribute caused the people much misery.? The friendship 
between the Portuguese and the Sonda chief continued. In 1735 
(December 4), the treaty which had been passed in 1697 was renewed, 
and the Portuguese were allowed to build a church at Siuvansor or 
Shiveshvar and to carry timber.? In 1739 the Mardtha records 
mention that though the Bednur chicf remained neutral the Raja of 
Sonda and the Desi of Karwar helped the Portuguese in their 
struggle with the Mardthés.* On June 4th, 1742, the treaty of 1735 
between Sonda and Goa was ratified and the Portuguese were granted 
certain villages, and allowed to trade and to build churches. The 
Sonda chief promised to let no other Europeans settle in his territory.® 
So long as the rule of Basava Linga Raja continued the English 
efforts to re-open a factory at Karwdér met with no success. On 
Basava’s death in 1745, he was succeeded by his son Imodi Sadashiv 
(1745-1768), whom Portuguese writers name Saddshiv Vorosada 
and describe as a man of weak mind with no turn for governing 
but a strong liking for ease and luxury. Hoe was in the hands of a 
favourite named Anamanti Viraya.? In 1747 the Portuguese, who 
were anxious to take possession of the fort of Pir or Piro, at the 
mouth of the Kélinadi, tried to pick a quarrel with the Sonda chief. 
Sadashiv had seized certain vessels in which merchants of Surat and 
Din were interested and the Portuguese pressed him to restore them. 
He at first refused, but when the Portuguese fleet appeared off 
Sadashivgad the vessels were handed to the commandant of Anjidiv, 
who, not understanding the viceroy’s intention, took the ships and 
the chance of securing the fort of Pir was lost? About 1750, Imodi 
Saddshiv was attacked by the Mardthaés and forced to pay tribute. 
The five districts below the Sahyddris wero given as a pledge for 
this tribute to one Gopal Ram who restored them when the tribute was 
paid® In his efforts to raise £10,000 (Rs. 100,000) which were due to 
the Mardthds Imodi turned for help to the English. They refused to 
lend him the money and he said he would call in the French. This 
threat brought Charles Crommelin from Bombay with instructions to 
obtain privileges and counteract the French. Crommelin did little 
himself, but a sum of money left with a native agent was so judiciously 
spent that a letter came from the chief inviting the English to open 


1 Factory to Tellicherri, 9th January 1727. 

“ Munro to Board of Revenue, 3lst May 1800, para. 10: 

3 Instruccao de Marquez de Alogna, Nova Goa, 1856, 15, 17. 

4 Grant Duff's Mardthds, 251. 5 Grant Duff's Mardthds, 251. 

® Kganaphora Indica, Part IV., Lisbon, 1748, 37-38. 

7 Wganaphora Indica, Part IV., Lisbon, 1748, 37-46, The fort of Pir or Piro seems 
to be Sadashiv, ad or Chitakul, On the Chitakul hill there is still a pir’s or Musalmén 
saint’a tomb, Seo Places of Interest, Saddshivgad, ® Buchanan's Mysore, III, 214. 
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their factory at Kérwdr. Robert Holford was sent to open a trade in 
pepper. He was at first successful, but afterwards, under Portuguese 
influence, was so constantly thwarted that he asked to be removed. 
He continued at Karwar from December 1750 to September 1752, 
at oue time encouraged, at another timo rebuffod, Ho was not allowed 
to repair tho old factory or to fortify his house, and was forced 
to take down a flag-staff which he had set up according to 
custom. At last tho Portuguese, who were longing for an excuse to 
declare war with the Sonda chief, took advantage of the fact that a 
Jesuit procession had not been allowed to pass a temple and sent a 
frigate to Karwar, and on the 38rd of November 1752, after a slight 
conflict, carried Pir hill and greatly strengthened the fort. The 
Bombay Government knew that with Pir hill in Portuguese hands 
their agent could have no chanco of trade and recalled him, and he 
returned to Bombay in a Portuguese vessel.! The English never 
again attompted to open a factory at Karwdr.? 


In 1751, the English chief of Tellicherri concluded a treaty with 


‘the chief of Bednur under which the Réja_agreed to let thom 


rebuild the factory at, Hondvar, promised not to seize British wrecks, 
and engaged to give them exclusive trade privileges. In return 
the English sent him a field-piece with four gunners and promised to 
supply him with stores and munitions of war to help him in a contest 
with the Nayers. In fulfilment of this promise Captain Mostyn at the 
head of a few Europeans marched to the fort of Osdrug where the 
Kénarese general and his army were encamped. Their powder was 
exposed to the weather, they had neither pickois nor advance guards, 
and in every way were unfit to fight the impetuous Nayers. Mostyn, 
finding it vain to attempt to introduce ordor and vigilance, returned 
in disgust to Tellicherri3 

At this time, according to Sir Thomas Munvo, the Bednur 
government, though very rich, had not complete control over tho local 
chiefs The population was diminished by frequent revolts of petty 
chiefs and the favourites and dependents of the Bednur chiof were 
allowed to rnin many of the leading familics by the levy of exorbitant 
fines. Extra cessos were imposed and made permanent and were so 
heavy that if all had been levied little would have been left to the 
landholders.® Still the whole was not levied and land was valuable, 
being occasionally sold at twenty-five or thirty years’ purchase.’ 


On the 25th of May 1754, the year of onc of the Maratha raids 
into the Karnatak and Maisur, the treaty of 1742 between the 
Portuguese and the Sonda chief was ronewed. In November of the 
following ycar, on condition that they gave up the fort of Pir, the 
Portuguese wero granted four villages and allowed to make a fort to 
the south of the Kdlinadi near Baitokula or Baitkul. In February 
1756 this treaty was confirmed with slight modifications. In 1755 


1 Bombay Quarterly Review, VI. 209-210; Anquetil du DPerron’s Zend Avesta, 
Discours Preliminaire, ccti, 
* Bombay Quarterly Review, VI. 210. 3 Bombay Quarterly Review, VI. 210. 
4 To Board of Revenue, 31st May 1800, para. 16, 5 To Board of Revenue, para, I6, 
5 To Board of Revenue, para. 10. 7To Board of Revenue, paras. 17 and 20. 
§ Instruccao, 15-17. 
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Basavappa Naik, the last chief of Bednur, died. He left an adopted 
son, a youth of seventeen, named Chan Basavaia, under the charge 
of his widow, an abandoned woman, who, on her husband’s death, 
lived with a paramour named Nimbaia, The young chief remonstrated, 
and on the 17th of July 1757 was murdered by the order of his 
adoptive mother. Tho people broke into revolt and in the confusion 
the Marathds seized the fort of Mirjan. 


Tho French scholar Anquetil du Perron, who passed north throngh 
the district in February 1758, found that since the murder of the 
young chief the people had riscn in revolt, and that the levies which 
were imposed to raise the tribute of £50,000 to £60,000 (Rs. 5 to6 
lakhs) due to the Mardthds, caused much injury to trade. In the 
north the Sonda chicf was at war with the Mardthaés.2 He had 
formerly been tributary to the Sdvanur chief but now paid tribute 
to the Mardthaés.t The places which du Perron mentions in his 
journey northwards are, Batekol or Bhatkal, a fort built on a rock 
with a river ;° and Onor or ILondvar, with an English factory, which | 
did not show from the=sea., Close to Hondvar were two fortified.’ 
islands, Kuludurg.and Rajamandurg. Komta or Komenta had a 
Christian church, a river, and a fort on a hill on tho sea. Mirjan, on a 
deep rivor of the same name-had two forts one of which did not show. 
Beyond Mirjién was the fort of Kagal. Next came Gokarn, a famous 
temple; then the villago and river of Gangavali; thon Mosgani, 
the river that separated Kdéuara from Sonda; and then Ankola. 
The next placo was Anjidiv, belonging to tho Portuguese, fairly 
fortified, and with the best cotton stockings to be bought on the 
coast. Thon tho Kiirwar river where the Sonda chief had made a 
fort, but the Portuguese held the mouth of the river, Close to the 
river mouth was Boetukol-or Baitkul cove. The Sonda territory 
extended to the Asolna stream, five miles north of Cape Rémas.® 
On the 24th of October 1760, as the Portuguese dreaded a Marétha 
attack on Goa,’ the treaty of 1756 between the Portuguese and the 
Sonda chief was renewed. And on the 12th of September 1762, the 
Portuguese agrecd to restore the island aud fort of Shimpi (Ximpin) 
which thoy had held for some months.® 

Tho crimes of tho Rani of Bednur and the disordered state of her 
territory opened the way to its conquest by the great Haidar Ali.® 


1 Wilks’ South of India, I. 450 ; Bombay Quarterly Review, VI, 230. 

2 Zend Avesta, Disc. Prelim. exev. exevi. excix, 3 Zend Avesta, Dise, Prelim. ccii. 

4 In 1756 the Peshwa directed Balvantrdo to besiege Bednur, and in the following 
year, though they did not succeed in reaching Bednur, they invaded west Maisur. 
Grant Duff's Marithas, 297, 298. 

5 Zend Avesta, Disc. Prelim. excix. 6 Zend Avesta, Disc. Prelim, cciii. 

7Grant Duff, 294. The Portugnese viceroy attacked Phonda, but owing to the 
misconduct of his troops was slain. Maisur had been invaded by Gopdl Hari in the 

revious year (1759). Grant Duff, 303, 8 Instruccao, 15-17, 

9 Haidar Ali, who ruled Maisur from 1760 to 1782, was born in 1722. He was the 
great-grandson of Muhammad Bhelol, a religious emigrant from the Punjdb who 
settled in Kulbarga. His son Muhammad Ali was a customs messenger and his son 
Fatte Muhammad, Haidar’s father, distinguished himself in his youth by recovering a 
lost battle and rose to be Faujdar with the title of Katte Muhaminad Khan, Haiday’s 
mother was the daughter of a Navdiyat merchant. Haidar Ali first rose to notice 
in 1749 at the siege of Devanhalli where he fought as a volunteer under his brother, 
His coolneas and courage attracted the attention of his general Nanja Radja, the 
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In 1762, the year after he had made himself supreme in Maisur, 
a visitor came to Haidar who was then in the neighbourhood of 
Sira in north Maisur, tcld him that he was the young chief of 
Bednur whose lifo the assassin had spared, and asked his help 
in recovoring his territory. Haidar agreed and advanced towards 
Bednur in January 1763. The city of Bednur lies in a basin encircled 
by hills three to stx miles distant. The country round is hilly and 
was then so thickly covered with timbor and underwood that the 
Muhammadans had a saying, ‘You can pass most of tho year at 
Bednur without seeing the sun.’! Haidar advanced, rejecting all terms 
proposed by the Rani. At Kumsi, thirty miles from Bednur, he 
was fortunate enough to find an imprisoned minister who undertook 
to acquaint him with the resources of the country and to guide him to 
the city by asccrot path. As the Maisur army drow nearer, the Rani 
tried to buy ILaidar off with an offer of £576,000 (12 lakhs of pagodas) 
which she afterwards raised to £864,000 (18 lékhs of pagodas). 
Haidar refused and the Rani fled, leaving orders that on the 
slightest danger the palace and treasury-should be burned. arly 
in March 1763 Haidar reached the first outwork of the city. He 
mado a noisy and feigned attack, and under cover of tho confusion 
led a body of chosen troops by a seerct path and entered the city in 
time to quenchthe fires which had been lighted by the Rani’sservants, 
Bednur had never before been attacked and was full of wealth. 
The people fled to the hills without even hiding their treasure. 
The immense wealth of the richest town of the cast, eight miles in 
circumference and full of rich dwellings, was left without a claimant. 
Haidar provented his troops from plundering the city. Te set his 
seal on all tho richer buildings and is said to haye gained property 
which at a most moderate estimate was worth at least twelve million 
pounds. ‘These riches were the foundation of Haidar’s greatness.* 
A detachment sent to the coast took Hondvar and the fortificd island 
of Basvarijdurg; a second detachment captured the Rani, and she, 
her paramour, her adopted son, and the pretender, whom Haidar’s 
troops had namod Ghaibu Raja or the Como-to-life chief, were 
confined together in the hill-fort of Mudgeri Haidar raised 
Bednur to the rank of a city or nagar, and called it Haidarnagar 
his own city. He determined to make it his head-quarters, struck 
coins in its mint, and at Hondvar and Mangalor on tho west coast 
prepared dockyards and naval arsenals.‘ 


minister of Maisur, Haidar was placed in command of fifty horse and 200 foot, and waa 
given charge of Devanhalli, a frontier fortress, In 1755 he formed the nucleus of his 
power by plundering Trichinopoli. In 1756 he took a leading part in settling tho 
demands of the mutinous Maisur troops. In 1759 he was chosen to command a force 
sent to meet a great Marditha inroad, was successful, and returned in triumph, 
He was now the leading man in Maisur ; but he soon after lost all his power which was 
seized by the Hindu minister Khanderdéo, Haidar was defeated and had to fly. 
But with great skill and, with the help of the old_ minister Nanju Raja, he defeated 
Khanderdo and became supreme. Rice’s Mysore, I. 250-260. 

i Wilks’ South of India, I. 449, 2 Wilks, I. 450-452. 

4 Wilks, I. 453. They were released by the Marathds in $767. Ditto. 

4 Wilks, I. 454 ; Rice’s Mysore, I. 260-262, According to Forbes (Or. Mem, IV. 109) 
Haidar Ali's army included 60,000 cavalry and infantry, 300 state elephants, a body 
of French troops, and many French officers. 
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When nows reached tho English factory at Hondvar that Haidar 
was in Bednur and was lord of Kéanara, Stracey, the British 
resident, shipped his gold to Bombay and with his two assistants 
travelled to Bednur, and prosenting themselves to Haidar, were 
allowed to continue to trade at Hondvar.! 


After the fall of Bednur, in December 1763, a force under Haibat 
Jang, better known as Fazal Ulla Khan, was sent against the hill 
country of Sonda.? Savdi Imodi Sadashiv, the Sonda chief, begged 
the Portuguese to help him, and after a foeble resistance, fled to 
Shiveshvar on the coast, about eight miles north of Karwar. The 
viceroy Manuel de Saldanha do Alboquerque sent troops to hold 
Phonda, Zambaulim or Jaboli, Kanacona and Capo Réimas. Haibat 
Jang overran all the Sonda territory except the parts held by the 
Portuguese. He took tho forts of Shiveshvar, Saddshivgad, and 
Ankola,? and was laying siege to Kolgad when he was recalled to 
meot the advance of the Mardthis, Savéi Imodi Sadéshiv withdrew 
with his family and treasure to Goa, where he received a pension, 
and where a representative of the family still lives.* 


Though he was.so successful in Bednar and Sonda, in tho 
following yoars im 1764, 1765, and 1767, Haidar was severely 
defeated by Madhay Peshwa (1761-1772), who claimed an interest 
in Sonda and the right to lovy the one-fourth or chauth in Maisur, and 
had to buy off the Mardthds by the paymont of very largo sums.5 
{n January 1768, during tho third year of the first war between tho 
Knglish and Haidar (1766-1769), the English tried to enlist the 
Marathiis as allies by the offer of Bednur and Sonda.® A squadron 
of ships with 400  Muropeans and a large body of sepoys was sent 
to attack Haidar’s sea-ports. At Hondvar Haidar had begun to 
nuke a navy, but his captains were so displeasod bocause ho had 
given the command) to a cavalry officor that, whon the English 
squadron appeared, Haidar’s fleet of two ships, two grabs, and ten 
galivats jomed the linglish. Yortified Island at the mouth of 
Honavar river and Montvar fort wore takon with little loss, and a 
smull garrison was Icft to defend them. The English did not hold 
these places for long, In May of the same year Haidar’s troops 
appeared, and in spite of their strength Hondvar fort and Fortified 
Island yielded almost without resistance.? In 1770, Madhavréo 
Peshwa, who was most anxious to take Bednur and Sonda, entered 
Maisur and defeated Haidar, but his failing health forced him to 
retire to Poona.® 

In February 1772, Forbes, the author of the Oriental Memoirs, 
passed down the Kanara coast. He notices that Karwar was a town 
of importance during tho flourishing days of the Portuguese, and 
that the English had formerly a factory there for the purchase of 


1 Bombay Quarterly Review, VI. 211. 

2 Wilks’ South of India, I. 456; Rice’s Mysore, I, 262 ; Grant Duff, 330. 

4 Maratha M.S. 

4 Descripgao Geral E Historica by Aragio, Vol. IIT. 1880, Lisbon, 24, Details are 
given under Sonda, 5 Grant Duff, 331, 337. ® Grant Duff, 340. 

7 Low's Indian Navy, 1. 154; Wilks’ South of Iudia, I. 59; Rice’s Mysore, I. 264. 

® Grant Duif, 346, 347. 
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pepper. Thoero were a number of Portuguese inhabitants with 
a bishop in whose diocese were the Roman Catholic churches 
in Bombay. In the forests near Karwar, where the khair tree was 
abundant, there was a considerable manufacture of catechu or terra 
japonica He notices Onor and Mirzi, the last of which he identifies 
with the ancient Musiris. The country near was famous for its 
pepper, cassia, and wild nutmeg.’ Fortified Island alittle to the sonth 
of Mirzi was about a mile round, rocky, barren, and so strong as to be 
deemed impregnable, The whole country was in Haidar Ali’s hands. 
Onor or Honivar was on a river or salt lake whose bar on account 
of a tremendous surf was most difficult and dangerous to cross. 
Tt had a fort on rising ground and was a small town of indifferent 
houses. The best was the English factory where two of the 
Company’s sorvants lived to buy pepper and sandalwood for the 
English and Chinese markets. There was a considcrable private 
trade with Bombay and the north in betelnuts and other articles.’ 
The lowlands noar were well tilled and planted with cocoa and 
betol palms, pepper, rice, and inferior,grains. Its most valued 
product was the white sandal tree 

About threo years after Forbes (December 1775) the English 
traveller Parsons visited Kénara. He notices that the Portuguese 
territory ended at a small fortified promontory twenty-four miles 
south of Goa. The rest of the coast was in Haidar Ali’s hands. 
The only exception was tho island of India Dave, that is Anjidiv, 
which belonged to the Portuguese.* Ou the side noxt the land were 
the town and castle mixed with verdure, lime, plantain, and cocoa 
trees, and a few gardens. The island was chiefly uscd as a place for 
felons from Goa and Diu. They were taught to spin thread and 
yarn and to weave stockings which were the best in India and very 
cheap. About a milo off shore and fiye miles north of Hondvar was 
Fortified Island girt with a stone wall strengthoned at proper 
distances by armed towers. At the south end the only landing was 
a fort with eight guns. At Honavar the Union flag was flying at 
the English factory and Haidar’s flag on the castle. Parsons wont 
ashore about four in the afternoon and was well received by the 
Company’s resident Mr. Tounsend and his wife. The castle and 
town were on the north side of the river near the entrance. About 
a mile from the entrance was a dangerous shoal, with not more than 
nine feet of water at low tide. At high tide the rest of the river 
was sixtcen to eighteen feet deep. It was navigable for large boats 
a great way inland and was very convenient for bringing down 
peppor and sandalwood of which Haidar had the monopoly, Near 
the castle were two half built frigates, one of thirty-two the other of 
twenty-four guns. They had prows and were what were called 
grabs, When finished they would be complete frigates, being very 
strong and of a fine mould. The work was surprisingly good. They 
wore built broadside to the river, because thoir way of launching 
ships was to lay great beams of wood, grease them, and get elephants 
to push the vossel along the beams into the sea. The coast was no 


1Or, Mem. L. 308. ? Or. Mem. I. 304, 7 Or. Mem. 306. 4 Or. Mom, 307. 
* Parsons’ Travels, 220. ® Parsons’ Travels, 220-225, 
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freer from pirates than it had been in earlier times. The Mardthas 
held Gheria with as strong and as piratical a fleet as Angria ever 
owned, and further south the coast suffered from the raids of Maskat 
pirates. 

During Haidar Ali’s government of Kénara, which lasted from 
his conquest of Bednur in 1763 to his death on the 7th of Decomber 
1782, the detailed administration was entrusted to the civil 
servants of the former government with a separate minister, They 
were doubtless treated liko all Haidar’s subordinato officials. Some 
officers, chosen to enquire into ombezzlements, succeeded not only 
in finding frauds, but in proving evil practices where no evil 
practices existed. Probity became not only unprofitable but 
impossible. Thoso who had levied moderate sums from the people 
were unable to pay what Haidar demanded and died under the 
torture ;* those alone escaped with lifo who having curiched themselves 
by cxaction succecded in satisfying Ifaidar’s demands. Officers and 
tax-gatherors, who had been scourged almost beyond description, were | 
kept in office with the aarks of tho stripes as a public warningS 
Naturally the officers meted tothe people the same treatment they 
had received. The evil effects of this system wero soon apparent. 
‘Haidar,’ says Munro,‘ ‘reccived Kiinara a highly improved country, 
filled with industrious inhabitants enjoying a groater proportion of 
the produce of the soil and living more comfortably than those of 
any province under any native power in India. Instead of observing 
the wise and tomporate conduct which would have secured to it the 
enjoyment of these aidlyantages,-he regarded Kaénara as a fund from 
which he might draw withont limit to meet the expenses of his 
military oporations in other quarters. The wholo course of his 
deputies’ administration was a series of experiments to discover the 
utmost to which the Jand-rent could bo raised without diminishing 
cultivation. The savings accumulated in better times for some years 
enabled the people to support the pressure of continually increasing 
demands; but they could not support them for ever. Before Haidar’s 
death, failure and outstanding balances were frequent.’ While Haidar 
was impovorishing Kauara by these exactions, the death of the young 
and warlike Madhavréo Peshwa in 1772, the succession of Nardyan 
@ minor, and his murder in August 1778, so weakoned, the Mardthas, 
Haidar’s greatest rivals, that he was ablo to extend his power as far 
north as tho Krishna.6 Immediately after the death of Haidar Ali 
(7th December 1782), in the third yoar of the second Maisur war 
(1780-1784), in December 1782, news reached tho Bombay Govern- 
ment that Colonel Humberstone had retreated to Paniani and 
that Tipu had appeared before it.6 General Mathews was sent from 
Bombay with a strong naval and military force. He capturcd the 
hill-fort of Réjamandrug at the mouth of the Mirjin or Tadri river, 
and passing up the river attacked and took the fort of Mirjan. 
Ho then sent to Paniani for Colonel McLeod. From Mirjén the 


1 Parsons’ Travels, 218, 239. 2 Wilks’ South of India, IT. 200-201. 

3 Letter from the Rev. Mr, Schwartz in Wilks’ South of India, 11.574. 

4 Letter to Board, 31st May 1800, para, 20. 5 Grant Duff's Mardthds, 400, 
§ Wilks’ South of India, II. 52, 53, 
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united detachments passed to the very strong fort of Hondvar. Chapter VIT. 
On the first of January 1783 the British batteries and the guns History 
from the ships opened on the fort, and on the sixth a breach ; 
was made and the place was stormed. Except a fow who fell im the Conk 
assault, the garrison, who numbered about two thousand, were set pre pats 
at liberty. Captain Torriano the commanding officor of artillery Siege, 
was left in charge of the fort, and the army passed southwards on 178. 
the fifteenth, detachments having been sent to occupy tho forts of 

Ankola and Saddshivgad.!' By the treachery of the governor,” who 

was hated by Tipu, on the 27th of January 1783, Bednur the 

capital of Kiinara was taken with little loss. ‘Tipu collected a 

great forco and attacked Bednur. Captain Mathews after a brave 

defence was forced to capitulate on the 80th April 1783, and most of 

the officers wore made prisoners. Tipu sent a large force to North 

Kanara, and, by May, Mirj’in and tho othor forts were retaken, 

Captain Torriano refused to give up Hondvar, and against an army 

of ton thousand men, he and his garrison of 743 officors and men 

of whom only 103 were Europeans, in spite of loss, disease, and 

want of supplies, held out till peace, was declared in March 1784, 

Of the 743 only 288 reached Bombay in April 1784.° After the Tipu, 
close of the second Maisur war (1784) Kaénava suffcred soverely from 1783+ 1799, 
the cruelty and the exactions of Tipu, who suspecting that tho native 

Christian population had helped the Hnglish, determined to force 

them to become Musalmans. He secretly numbered them, set 

guards ovor their villages, and on ono night had the wholo population 

seized and carried to Maisur. Tho men were circumcised, and men 

women and children were divided. into bands and distributed over 

tho country under the charge of Musalmdns to whom was entrusted 

the converts’ education in Islém, According to 'Tipn 60,000, and 

according’ to the genorally received estimate 30,000 Christians were 

seized in the wholo province of Kanara. Before a year was over, 

hardships and the change of climate are said to have reduced the 

80,000 to 10,000, and not 3000 lived to return to their homes when 

Tipu was overthrown in 1799.4 Besides destroying one of the 

most uscful and hardworking classes in Kdnara, Prophet ‘Tipn’s 

half-crazy fondness for new measures brought ruin on tho traders 

of Kanara and poverty on many of its most skilful husbandmen.? 

Trade onabled strangers to pry into the affairs of a state, and as, 

according to his gospel of trado, exports strip a country of its best 

produce and imports stifle local industries, ‘Tipu ordered that the 

trade of his Kanara ports should cease. He liked black pepper 

bettor than red, for red peppor he belicved was the cause of itch ; 

he therefore ordered that in all coast districts the red pepper vincs 

should be rooted out. Even the loss of their markets and the loss 

of their pepper vines injured the landholders less than Tipn’s 


Kighteenth 


1Maratha MS, 145. 

2 The governor was Shaikh Aydz, a Néyer by birth, one of Haidar’s chelds or aoldier- 
slaves. Wilks’ South of India, IT. 453, 

% Low’s Indian Navy, I, 182. Details are given under Hondvar. 

4 Rice’s Mysore, I. 278-279. Sir Thomas Munro’s Report, 31st May 1800. 

5 Tipu in 1788 took the title of Prophet or Paighambar ; his conduct in other ways 
showed signa of insanity. 8 Wilks’ South of India, IT, 267-268, 
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exactions. His one rule of finance was never to have less revenue 
than his father had. His only way to make up for failures was 
by compelling one set of landholders to pay for the shortcomings 
of the rest, He foreed those who had means, to pay not only 
the rents of waste Jands but of dead or runaway holders whose 
numbers were yearly increasing.’ The effect of this measure was 
the opposite of what was intended. The collections fell ten to sixty 
per cent short of the assessment, ‘he land forced on cultivators 
ceased to be saleable, and the old class of proprietors disappeared. 


Tn 1791, the first year of the third Maisur war (1790-1792), on 
the union at Dharwar of tho English detachment under Captain 
Little and the Maratha force under Parashuram Bhau, Sunda seomed 
certain to be overran.? Perhaps in the hope that the Mardéthds would 
respect them more than they would respect the Sonda chief, on the 
17th of January 1791, the Portuguese obtained from Shiv4ji, the son 
of Savai Imodi Saddshiv, the formal cession of his rights in the 
Sonda territory which they had saved from Tlaidar’s clutches in 
1763.3 In 1790 after the fall of Dhdrwar (April 4th), Parashurdém 
led his troops to meot the allicd or grand army. Ne joincd them 
at Seringapatam and marched with them to Bangalor. On the 
separation of the forces for the rains (July 8th) Parashurdm marched 
west with the object of carrying out the long-cherished Marétha 
scheme of gaining Sonda and Bednur.t With Captain Little’s 
detachment he marched to Shimoga in North Maisur, and, chiefly 
by Captain Little’s military skill, in difficult wooded country, 
defeated 'Tipu’s army and took the fort of Shimoga (2nd January 
1792).6 From Shimoga, against the orders of his superiors, lured 
by the hopo of plunder, Parashuriim marched north-wost through 
the woods to Haidar-Nagar or Bednur, which thoy reached on the 
28th of January. They destroyed the town, but, beforo the fort 
was invested, Parashurém hoard that ‘Tipu had detached a strong 
force to act against him.6 He at once gave orders to return to 
Seringapatam, where Lord Cornwallis arrived on the 5th of February 
with the combined army of Hari Pant and Sikandar Shah the son of 
Nizém Ali. After a siege of eighteen days the third Maisur war 
closed (23rd February 1792) with terms most unfavourable to Tipu.’ 
By the end of March the Maraéthds had started for Poona, but so 
completely had Parashurim’s troops laid waste their former line of 
march, that during their return a large part of the army perished of 
hunger.® 


1 Munro's Letter to Board of Revenuc, 31st May 1800, 21. 

° The details of Captain Little’s detachment were the Sth, Captain Little’s, and the 
ith Captain Alexander Macdonald’s, battalions of Native Infantry, of 800 bayonets 
each ; one company of European and two companies of Native Artillery, with six 
six-pounder field pieces, Moor’s Narrative of Captain Little’s Detachment, 1, 

3 Compare Descripcao Geral EK Historica by Aragio, III, 24: Lisbon, 1880, 

4 Moor’s Narrative, 72-97, ® Details are given in Moor’s Narrative, 154-168. 

8 Moor’s Narrative, 170. 

? Tipu had to cede one-half of his territory, to pay £3,003,000 (Rs, 3 crores and 
30,000), and to set all prisoners free. Grant Duff, 494. 

® Grant Duff, 495. Of Parashnrém’s invasion of Maisur, Buchanan (Mysore, III. 200) 
writes : Parashurim Bhau’s (1791-1792) march was as usual marked by devastation, 
famine, and murder. Hajidar-Nagar, a town of 6000 houses, was entirely destroyed, 
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At the close of the fourth Maisur war (13th February to 4th May 
1799), after the capture of Scringapatam and the death of Tipu, 
Sonda and other territories in the western Karndtak were offered to 
the Peshwa. The offer was accompanied, among other conditions, 
by the demand that the Poshwa should employ no Frenchman in his 
service and that differences between the Mardthds and Niz4m Ali 
should be submitted to English arbitration. ‘I'o these terms Nana 
Fadnavis would not agree. Sonda was refused and became part of 
the Company’s territories! On tho 1st of June 1799 Lieutenant- 
General Stuart of the Bombay army was directed to tako possession 
of Kénara including Sonda, and the Maisur Commissioners were 
instructed not to interfore with him in its management.? In the 
same mouth Captain, afterwards Sir Thomas Munro, was appointed 
Collector of Kandra’ He was at first under the immediate authority 
of Colonel Barry Close, the Resident at Maisur, but, on the Ist of 
February 1800, he was placed under tho control and superintendence 
of the Madras Board of Revonue subject to the general political powers 
of the Maisur Resident.t Officers commanding troops in Kanara 
were directed to comply with the Collector’s requisitions for military 
aid. Munro’ found many districts in the occupation of petty chiefs : 
Bilgi was in the possession of a péligar ; Ankola and Saddshivgad 
were garrisoned by Tipu’s troops ; and the Raja of Sonda had entered 
his long abandoned territory and claimed it as lis ancient inheritance. 
Tho followers of the famous Maratha frcebooter Dhundia had burst 


the handsomest women were carricd off, and the rest ravished, Such of the men as 
fell into the Mardthas’ handy were killed, and of those who escaped the sword a 
large proportion perished of hunger. Lvery eatable thing was swept away by those 
whom people in Europe are pleased to call the mild Hindu. Colonel Wilks (in Rice’s 
Mysore, 1. 315) writing in 1804, thus summarises the offect,of the Maratha raids into 
Maisur during the second half of the cighteenth century ; A Mardtha army is the 
most fata) source of depopulation, Gopdélrao Hari invaded Maisur in 1760, Bani 
Visiji Pandit in 1761, Madhav Rao in 1765, 1767, and 1770, Tryambak Rao in 1771, 
Raghunath Rao in 1774, aud Hari Pant Phadke in 1776 and 1786. L have investigated 
on the spot and examined the traces of the merciless ravages of Parashuram Bhau in 
1791 and 1792. Many clistricts ouce well peopled have not a trace of a human being. 
Of the ruin it caused Lientenant Moor, who was with Parashurim’s army from 1790 to 
1792, gives the following details ; On their way south the route of the army (Narrative, 
52) was marked by ruin and devastation, Every village and town was razed with the 
ground and the road strewed with bullocks and horses, In ten miles as many 
destroyed villages were secn without a soul to tell their names. When (Ditto, 141) we 
consider the ruin spread by such a host of locusts we are inclined to think the curse 
of God could not have fallen on tho Egyptians in a more terrible form. Even after 
the war was over, on their way north, the Mardithas continued (Ditto, 225) to plunder 
the towns and villages on the line of march. It was more like the beginning of a war 
than the beginning of a peace, The army suffered frightfully from want of grain and 
from want of fodder. ‘To escape starvation the English contingent was foreed to 
leave the main army, Before they left rice had risen to three five and six shillings 
the pound (3, 5, 6 rupees the sher), Scarcely a sound was heard in the once noisy 
camp, Horses and bullocks were dying everywhere or standing listless and famine- 
stricken with their melancholy masters seated beside them (Ditto, 228, 229, 231), 
In spite of the misery he caused, Parashurdm was, according to Moor (Narrative, 388), 
a kind man and was most respected where he was most known. The Duke of 
Wellington (Supplementary Despatches, I, 345) described the Maréthas in Maisur 
and eastern Kanara as a curse to human nature. 

1Grant Duff, 545 ; Rice’s Mysore, 1, 290, ; 

2 Wellesley’s Despatches, 11. 18, 22. 3 Gleig’s Life of Munro, 58, 87. 

+ Letters From Secy, to Govt. to Captain Munro and to the Board of Revenue, 
Ist Feb. 1800, 5 Letter to Board of Revenue, 3lst May 1800, 2 and 3, 
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from Beduur into Kundapur close to the south of Bhatkal! There 
were pretenders to almost every part of the district. Except within 
the limits of the old Sonda state, though too strong for the civil 
power, these claimants and freebooters were too contemptible to be 
made the object of a military expedition, They found Munro firm, 
and the threat of being treated as rebels forced them to give in. 


The Sonda territory corresponding to the present upland 
sub-divisions of. Sirsi, Yellipur, Haliydl, and Supa did not submit 
without trouble. Tho chief of Bilgi in the south struggled for a 
time; but in September had to submit to a detachment of English 
troops.2. The Mardthds and Sonda irregulars were plundering the 
country and had almost emptied it of people. In the same month 
as Colonel Wellesley’s detachments began to pour in both the 
Mardéthés and the Sonda troops had to withdraw. Badpuji Sindia, 
the Mardtha commandant of Dharwar, ordered his detachments at 
Haliyal and at Sambréni, about five miles south of Haliyal, to 
maintain their posts against the British, On the 29th of September 
the Sambr4ni garrison-of-300 men who had strongly barricaded 
the village were attacked and the village was carried though not 
without loss. Hearing of the fall of Sambrani the Haliyal garrison 
abandoned their post and on Colonel Wellesley’s ‘advance Supa also 
was taken without a struggle. In October as opposition was at an 
end Colonel Wellesley returned to Maisur leaving troops at Supa, 
at Haliyél, at Mundgod twenty miles east of Yell4pur, and at 
Badnagad fifteen miles north-east of Sirsi.4 So completely ruined 
was the country between Sirsi and Supa that in Colonel Wellesley’s 
opinion the chief of Sonda who had chiefly caused the ruin deserved 
to be treated as the worst of enemies. He and his people had 
plundered arid destroyed wherever they had been. To him were 
due the most disastrons andthe most numerous scenes of human 
misery that Colonel Wellesley ever had the misfortune to witness. 
It was a matter of indifference in whose hands the government was 
placed. It was almost literally true that owing to the conduct of the 
Sonda chief and of Maratha freebooters there was little to govern 
except troes and wild beasts.° By the beginning of October 1799 the 
Company’s rule was firmly established throughout Kaénara.® 


1 Dhundia Wagh, a Maratha by descent, served in Haidar’s army, but decamped 
to Dharwar during the invasion of Lord Cornwallis (1790). In 1794 he was induced 
to go to Seringapatam, and refusing to embrace Islim was forcibly converted and 
thrust into prison. He was released by British soldiers at the capture of Seringapatam, 
escaped to the Maratha country, collected a large force, committed many depredations, 
and Was in 1800 killed in # cavalry charge led by Colonel Wellesley. (Rice's Mysore 
and Coorg, I. 297). 2 Suppl. Desp. I. 302, 326. 

8 Suppl. Desp. I, 340, 341. 4 Suppl. Desp. I.°347. 5 Supply Desp, I. 358, 

‘Mr. Francis Newcome Maltby, a former Collector of Kanara, writing in the 
Caleutta Review, XXI. 336, thus summarises Munro’s work in Kanara: ‘When 
Munro entered the district, the petty chiefs openly resisted his authority, and the great 
body of the landholders revived a practice with which they had been familiar under 
weaker governments, ‘They organised a passive resistance, and refused to assemble to 
settle their rents. But they had to deal with a soldier and statesman gifted beyond 
other men with the power of using severity and kindness, each in its proper degree, 
One or two plundering chiefs were hanged, and their bands dispersed, others were 
pensioned, and the ew landholders saw nothingto encourage farther combination 
in the man who did not even offer to treat for terms, but calmly gave them time to 
dissolve their confederations,’ 
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Of the state of the district when it came under his charge in 
1799, Munro has left the following account: Within the last forty 
years, except in a few favoured spots, land has ceased to be 
saleable ; the greater part is not only unsaleable but waste and 
overgrown with wood ; the population has diminished by one-third 
and the value of property has suffered a very much greater reduction. 
Gersappa and Ankola have only a few beggarly inhabitants, and at 
Hondvar there is not a single house.! The north of the district, 
Lowland or Payanghat Sonda was in the same state as the most 
desolate districts further to the south. Upland or Bélaghdt Sonda 
was still worse. It was nearly a complete desert. Throughout its 
whole extent, except a few small openings, it had not a cultivated 
spot a mile square, The rest of the country was so overgrown with 
forest that it could be crossed only where roads had been cleared. 
Most of the villages had thieves in‘their pay, For four years before 
the overthrow of 'Tipu’s power three or four thousand banditti had 
driven out all the Sultan’s garrisons, except those at Haliyal and 
Saddshivgad. They defeated sevoral-parties sont against thom, 
and, though dispersed by a strong detachment, several bands of 
fifty to » hundred men continued to eludo search and commit 
depredations.2 In 1800 some still held out. Robberies and murders 
wero frequent; no village was safe withont a guard. 


In 1801 Kanara was visited by the learned and most observant 
traveller Dr, Buchanan, whose diary, the result of a residence of 
about fifteen months, has since remained the standard work on 
Maisur and Kanara. Buchanan speaks with respect of Major 
Munro’s nanagement of the province. He had not been so liberal 
in his grants to temples as some officers, but this economy did not 
seem to be attended by bad results. His conduct seemed to have 
gained the good opinion of every honest industrious man under his 
authority.* 


The following account, summarised from Dr. Buchanan’s journal,® 
shows the state of North Kanara in the early months of 1801. In 
the extreme south the Bhatkal valley was excellently cultivated. 
At the public expense in the fair season dams were made to water 
the rice fields. There were many cocoa gardens enclosed with 
stone walls, better than any in South Kénara. Between Bhatkal and 
Shirdli, five miles (14 kos) to the north, the country was full of bare 
laterite hills, somo of whose sides wero terraced for rice. Beilera or 
Bailur nine miles north (3 kos) had beautiful Alexandrine laurel or 
Calophyllum inophyllum trees. The shore was skirted with cocoa 
palms and the soil of the plain was generally good ; almost the whole 
was under rice. At Bailur the people in their scattered houses had 
suffered much from the Maréthas. There were not more than half 


1 Life, I. 67, 2 Munro’s Life, 1.75. ® Munto’s Life, I. 78. 

# Buchanan's Mysore, III. 33, 131, Munro who was loved in Bellari, was feared in 
Kanara, He hated its impassable woods and hills, its five months of rain, and ita 
unfriendly deceitful people, On the 7th of June 1800, he wrote, ‘Where there hag 
been seven years of anarchy order can be established only by being inflexible; 
indulgence may be thought of afterwards.’ Arbuthnot’s Life, I, Ixxvii, Ixxxv, 

° Mysore and Canara, TI. 166-174, 181-184, 201, 
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the number which were wanted to till the ground; and a great 
part of the cocoa-palms were dead. The roads were good, but 
not because labour had been spent on them, and every now and 
again came rivers, hills, aud rocks impassable for a cart, difficult 
even for a bullock. From Bailur about ten miles north Buchanan 
passed among low bare laterite hills, with only two narrow valleys 
with a few people and a little good rice land, tho barrennost tract he 
had ever secn, T'wo miles south of the Hondvar lake there was 
a plain of poor soil with few people. It was impossible without 
making arrangements beforchand to take cattle across the Hondvar 
lake. Hondvar had been demolished by Tipu in 1784; since 1799 
five shops had been opened. The pirate craft of the Mardétha coast 
were a great hindrance to trade, They hovered round Pigeon 
Island and had the impertinence even to enter the rivers and inlets. 
Eight days before Buchanan was thore, they had carried off two 
boats from Hondvar, a week earlier one boat from Manki, and 
five days earlier one from Bhatkal. In the six miles botween 
Hondvar and Haladipura_tho soil was poor and the country much 
spoiled by creeks. .According-to Buchanan the cultivated lands 
were private property, the holder spaying a lump sum for his entire 
estate. The proprietors, who were Brahmans, were called mulgdrs 
and some of them leased part of thoir lands to tenants or genigars. 
Few estates wore encumbered with mortgages, as the Bréhmans of 
Haiga were good econonists. The Brdhmans did not work with 
their own hands ; those with twenty ploughs were rich and those with 
four were fairly off; many had only one plough. In the Bréhmans’ 
farms most of the work was done by slaves. The women slaves got 
a daily allowance of rice which amounted to nearly fifteen bushels a 
year, worth something less than £1 8s. 6d. (Rs. 144). Thoy were also 
paid 5s. (Rs. 24) for clothes or altogether about £1 13s. 6d. (Rs, 163) 
a year. A male slave’s allowance was 22} bushels of rice worth 
£2 7s. 6d. (Rs. 239). Afrec malo servant hired by the day received 
four pounds (2 hanis) of rice. Free mon and slaves worked from five 
in the morning to seven at night, at noon eating food cooked by the 
master’s people. The tenants held on four to ten years leases. 
Vor each crop of rice they paid for the best land eighty-four pounds 
(2 morays or mudds), for middling land sixty-three pounds (14 moray), 
and for poor land forty-two pounds (1 moray). The ovor-holder 
paid the taxes. HH he failed, under what Buchanan calls a miserable 
system of truc Hindustani invention, aman was billettedon him, and 
sold the crop and deducted the land tax. Ifa man gavo security 
and failed to pay, on the third day after his failare, his sccurity 
was putin confinement. Government never sold land becauso of 
arrears of ront, and in bad seasons the government demand was 
reduced. In private sales land fetched abont five times its yearly 
rental and could be mortgaged for about two and a half times, the 
londer taking all the profit and the borrower being free to redeom 
itat any time. Tho valuc of land was shown by the number of 
disputed successions. The families generally lived undivided, the 
eldest member managing its affairs, A reduction in the export duty 
on rice and an increase in the demand were making rice a more 
important crop than it had formerly been, 
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The cattle wero buffaloos and oxen, poor animals, most of them 
from above the Sahyddris. In the rainy months they were fat and 
strong; in the dry season though fed with hay and straw they were 
scarcely able to crawl. Working oxen were fed on rice husks, and 
working buffaloes on cocoanut-oil cake. Milk and butter were very 
dear as the few cows were in wretched condition. There were no 
carts. The Mardtha pirates were a great obstacle to trade; people 
were afraid to build boats. There were no manufactures. Trade 
had been destroyed by Tipu and the merchants wero only beginning 
to come back. Rice had formerly been imported. Now the number 
of people was so reduced that rice was one of the chief exports. 
The other leading exports were cocoanuts, betelnuts, pepper, and 
sandalwood. Kumta seemed to have once been a placo of note. It 
had been twice burned by Tipu’s irregulars. Hegada a littlo to the 
north of Kumta was a fino plain with farm-houses built in a style 
which showed that the people were much better off than was usual in 
India. Mirzai or Mirjan on the north bank of the Tadri was entirely 
destroyed. In the hilly country to the cast.of Mirzai or rou pe well 
watered valleys were not fully cultivated owing-to the want of people. 
North of Mirjén tho soil was good but was much neglected, because 
thero was no one to till it. ‘The plain of Gokarn was well cultivated, 
full of rice ficlds mixed with palm gardens. Tho Gangdvli river 
had most wretched boats and no trade; its banks wero beautifu) but 
rather barren, and its salt was so bad as to be scarcely saleable. 
The country to the north of the Gangavli river, which according to 
Buchanan was the division between Haiga or Haiva and Konkana, 
though larger than the southern district, yielded much less 
revenue,’ It was not naturally poorer and the people were by no 
means richer than those in the south; in fact their houses were 
not nearly so good. But it had been so long unsettled that it was 
wonderfully waste. Kven of the good lands not more than two- 
thirds were under cultivation. The country had been laid waste 
by the Mardthis and by Komarpdik and Halepéik robbers. Munro 
had lately done good service by sending troops to shoot one Ganesh 
the Short, a Koméarpdéik chief who had persisted in his old practice 

of freebooting too long after the arrival of the English. Ankola 
was recovering and had forty shops. But the people did not live 
in towns, A fow shops were collected in one place, and all the 
other inhabitants were scattered on their farms, The country to 
the north of Ankola was overgrown by trees. Part of it had once 
been cultivated, and with people enough the whole might be 
made productive, The only industry was a poor manufacture 
of catechu ont of tho khatr treo, Mimosa catechu. Round 
Sadashivgad, much land had fallen into the hands of Government 
and was waste. ‘T'his was the result of the raids of Venja Nayak, a 
Koméepaik chief, who had forced even Brahmans to join his caste. 
He had been brought to order by Major Munro and was now qniet. 
The town of Karwar, formerly a noted place of European commerce, 


1 Hondvar £20,400 (Pagodas 51,000); Kundapur £20,000 (Pagodas 50,000) ; and 
Ankola £11,600 (Pegodas 29,000), 
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had gone to ruin, Of its former commerce the only trace was a 
little traffic in salt and catechu. The chief husbandmen wera 
miserably ignorant Habbu Brahmans who had alienated much of their 
land to Mardthdés, Konkana Bréhmans, and Komérpéiks. Munro had 
lowered the land rates, bat, as what remained was strictly exacted, 
the revenue had increased. An estate paying £1 12s. (Pagodas 4) of 
revenue could be mortgaged for £40 (Pagodas 100) and sold for 
£60 (Pagodas 150). The land which had fallen to Government was 
charged higher rates than the old estates, The farms varied in size 
from one to five ploughs, The family of the proprietors generally 
worked on the farm, only a few of the rich employed hired servants. 
There were no slaves. Men servants were paid £2 88. 4d. (Pagodas 
6), or 168.140. (Pagodas 2) a year with a daily meal of rice. The 
oxen were small and wretched, and there were few buffaloes 


The north bank of the Kélinadi or Karwar river was at first level 
with pretty good soil. Behind this the country rose in hills. There 
was apparently little tillage. Owing to disturbances the village of 
Gopichiti, the first stagetrom Kérwir, had been deserted for twenty 
years. But under the securityof Munro’s authority people had 
begun to settle. During the second stage, though much of the land 
had once been tilled, there was not a house for sixteen miles up the 
north bank of the Karwar river, Kadra, about twenty miles from 
the coast, had once’ been a place of note; all that was left were two 
houses with one man and @ lad, besides women. All the rest had 
been swept away by a great sickness which had prevailed for several 

ears. ‘lhe people thought it was the work of some angry spirit; 
in Buchanan’s opinion it was probably due to the spread of forest. 
Sixteen miles further to Airla-Gotma the country was still without 
an inhabitant or a trace of tillage. But it was not entirely deserted 
as small villages were hid in the forest. The people, who had been 
utterly lawless were reduced to order by Major Munro, and, except 
from tigers, the roads were now safe for a defenceless man, The 
country beyond was most unhealthy; for a stranger it was 
considered certain death. 


At the foot and up the Sahyddri spurs to the south of the 
Kalinadi Buchanan found valleys with rice and plantations of betel 
and cocoa palms? Further on the pepper hills were miserably 
neglected. The forests were very stately; but the climate was 
deadly. The road up the Sahyddris to Kutaki was badly planned. 
Loaded cattle could pass, and this the people thought was all that 
could be required of a road. Above the top of the Sahyédris, 
though the country was level and the soil good, there was no tillage, 
except low rice lands and betel gardens. The people were Haiga 
Bréhmans, hardworking husbandmen who tilled with their own 
hands. Formerly the country was full of thieves and gangs of 
scoundrels called sadi sambati. After Major Munro had driven 
most of them out, they went tothe Marétha country and thrice 
returned to Kénara in great strength. Bands twenty to thirty 
strong still occasionally came. When attacks were expected the 


1 Buchanan’s Mysore, III, 181-184, * Buchanan’s Mysore, III, 201, 
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Brdéhmans and other quiet people left their houses, and even during 
the rains hid themselves in the forests. Pestilence and beasts of 
prey were gentle compared with Hindu robbers, who tortured all 
who fell into their hands. In the sixteen miles to Yellipur the trees 
and the soil were fine. Three-fourths of the gardens were occupied, 
but from want of cultivators three-fourths of the rice lands were 
waste. Yelldpur had a hundred houses, and a fairly supplied market. 
Sixteen miles beyond Yellépur the country was uninhabited. When 
Major Munro came to Kanara the sixteen miles from Yellépur to 
Sonda was a continued waste. About half way Major Munro had 
established Karay Hoso-hali a miserable hamlet of six houses. The 
pone were Marathés. ‘Tigers and wild buffaloes were numerous, 

ut there were no elephants. Further on the country was wasto to 
Saucadagonda, where were some rice ficlds and a few houses belonging 
to the Teacher of the Haiga Bréhmans. To Sonda the country was 
very rough and there was little cultivation, except some betel gardens 
in and near the old walls. In the eight miles between Sonda and 
Sirsi, Buchanan saw neither houses nor cultivation, but it was said 
that there were villages near the road. In) two places he noticed 
neglected pepper plantations. <Sirsi) was ar small village on a 
considerable thoroughfare which ‘was still troubled by robbers, 
Great part of the garden land near Sirsi was waste. This was due, 
along with other troubles, to Tipn’s raising the land-tax. Major 
Munro had reduced the rent to the old standard, but no new gardens 
had been begun as the people expected further indulgence. There 
were few slaves. Most of the field work was done eitherby Haiga 
Brahmans or by hired labourers. he Haiga Bréhmans toiled on 
their own ground at every form of labour, bot they never worked 
for hire. For so poor a country the-wages were very high, The 
hired male servants, who were generally engaged by the year and 
who were all men, seldom received money in advanco, They got 
three meals a day in théir master’s house, and once a year a blanket, 
a handkerchief, and £2 8s. 4d. (Pagodas 6) in cash. The women who 
wero hired by the day were paid 3 pounds (14 shers) of rough rice and 
about 14d. (1 anna) a day in cash (3 dudus of which 494=Re. 1). 
A male slave received 4 pounds (2 shers) of rough rice a day, and, 
once a year a blanket, a handkerchief, a piece of cotton cloth, and 
some oil, tamarinds, and capsicum. For his wedding, the only money 
he ever saw, he was given £6 8s, 11d. (Pagodas 16) as the price of 
his wife. As the wife had to be bought she and all the children 
became the master’s property. A woman slave was paid 34 pounds 
(13 shers) of rough rice a day, and once a year a blanket, a piece of 
cotton cloth, and a jacket. Children and old people got dressed 
victuals at the master’s house and were allowed somo clothing. 
The men worked from sunrise to sunset with a rest of twenty-four 
minutes ut midday. The women staid at home till eight in the 
morning cooking. They then carried the food into the fields and 
remained working with the men till sunset. There were few or no 
resident merchants. Some merchants from below the Sahyddris 
bought a little pepper, but the chief buyers of local produce were 
Banjigs from Hubli, Dhdrwar, and the Mardtha dominions, who 
were said to give every protection and encouragement to trade. 
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These inland traders brought cloth and grain, and took pepper 
betelnut and cardamoms. Some of the trading was done by barter, 
but most by cash payments to local shopkeepers. ‘There was an 
import of iron from Maisar for local use, and an import and great 
through traffic in salt from the coast to the Mardtha torritories. 
The climate was considered dangerous to people not inured to it 
from birth. In the twenty miles between Sirsi and Banavési o 
great deal of the country which had formerly been cleared was waste. 
Banavisi had ruined walls and about 250 houses. In the cast of 
Sonda, owing to want of people and stock, dry field tillage was 
much neglected, and the whole of the rice-ground was not cultivated, 
The cattle were larger than in lowland Kanara, but greatly inferior 
to the cattle further to the east, from which many plough oxen 
were brought. Buffaloes were more used than oxen. There were 
no sheep, goats, swine, or asses, and very few horses. The revenuo 
was paid in money. ‘Tho custom of lending money on the mortgage 
of land proved that the land-tax was moderate and left enough with 
the cultivator to make the land valuable. A farmer with six ploughs. 
was considered rich. Haiga Bréhmans never themselves held th’ 
plough. Hired mon received 8 pounds (4 shers) of rough rice worth 
less than 1$d. (1 anna). A man slavo was given 4 pounds (2 shers) 
of rough rice a day worth £1 2s,a year, a handkerchief, a blanket, 
and a piece of cloth worth 4s, (Rs. 2), about 8s. (Pagoda 1) in money, 
and at harvest six kandaks of rice worth 14s. 6d. A woman slave 
received a piece of cloth every year and a meal of dressed victuals on 
any day she worked. 

When Munro left Kanara in- 1800, tho district of which he had 
been in charge was divided, The present collectorate of North Kanara 
together with the Kundapur sub-division of South KAénara was placed 
under Mr. Read, and the-rest under Mr. Ravenshaw. In 1817 the 
two divisions were re-united mto one collectorate under the Honour- 
able Mr. Harris, and remained as one charge till the transfer of North 
Kanara to tho Bombay Presidency in 1862. About the beginning of 
1831 there were some riots termed kuts, to suppress which it was 
necessary to call in military aid. ‘he season had been unfavourable 
and the collection of the Government demands was resisted. 
Government wore of opinion! that the riots were due, not to so 
temporary a callse a8 failure of crops, but to the state ofthe assessmont 
which was said to be on somo estates but a pepper-corn, and on others - 
opprossively high. Subsequent inquiry? showed that the riots had 
been got up by the intrigues of some Bréhmans on the Collector’s 
establishment to throw the district into confusion, bring discredit 
on the administration of Mr. Dickenson, and procure the removal 
of Native Christians from the revonue department. The riots were 
easily suppressed and no great injury was done, 

On the night of tho 2nd of February 1858 three sons of Phond 
Savant, a man of position in Sévantvadi, who, since the disturbances 
of 1844-45 had been under guard in Goa, escaped. They gathered 
a band of 150 men, plundered the customs house at the Tini pass 


1 Letter to Principal Collectors and Magistrates, 130, 8th February 1831. 
* Mr. Stokes, Commissioner, to the Board of Revenue, 12th January 1833. 
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abont thirty miles north-west of Supa and took a strong position 
on“ rshanigndda hill about five miles north of Tini. Troops were 
sent against thom and a large reward was offered for their capture. 
But the country was so difficult and so favourable for banditti that 
they remained at large for nearly two years. In the latter part of 
1859 the continued pressure of the troops greatly reduced the 
strength of the gang. It was finally broken up by Lieutenants 
Giertzen and Drenner on the 5th of December 1859.1 


On the 16th of April 1862 the district of North Kanara, with the 
exception of the Kundépur sub-division, for administrative and 
legislative purposes, was transferred to the Presidency of Bombay 
by an order of the Secretary of State issued under 16th and 17th 
Victoria cap. 95 section 18.2 The principal reasons for the transfer 
were that the district was a narrow strip of territory interposed 
between cotton districts of great importance to the Bombay cotton 
trade and tho sea, the commercial emporium of which, at least as 
regarded the cotton trade, was Bombay, and that while the cotton 
cultivation and trade above the Sahydédris and the coasting trade 
below, looked to Bombay as their commercial capital, the Public 
Works and other departments of administration in Kanara looked to 
Madras as the soat of their Government with which thero was little 
commercial connection.6 There was much discussion as to what 
extent of territory should come under the Bombay Presidency. 
Even after the proclamation of transfer it was represented that 
Kundapur should not be excluded,‘ as, except those transferred to 
the Bombay Government, it was the only sub-division on the Malabar 
coast in which the Kandrese language was spoken. The Secretary 
of State declined to alter his docision.© By Bombay Act III. of 
1868, from tho date of transfer, the territory was declared subject to 
the acts and regulations of the Bombay Presidency. 


1 Stokes’ Belgaum, 92-93, 

2 Political, 16, 28th February 1862, and Proclamations of 16th April 1862, 
3 Government of India, 2519, 24th December 1861. 

‘ Bombay Government to Secretary of State, 9, 12th May 1862, 

5 Political, 23, 30th June 1862, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
LAND ADMINISTRATION. 


CotongL Wixks, who wrote about 1810, in discussing the natura 
of landed property in India remarks :? ‘In India, as in Europe, the 
conquerors and the conquered, successively impelling and impelled, 
rolled forward wave after wave in a southern direction, and whoever 
will attentively examine the structuro and the geography of that 
portion of India usually called the Southern Peninsula may infer 
a@ priori that the countries below the Ghats, separated by a barrier 
scarcely penetrablo from the central regions, and forbidding approach 
by a burning climate always formidable to the natives of the north, 
will have been the: last visited by those invaders, and will have 
retained a larger portion of their primitive institutions.” He 
thereupon instances Kanara as a district ‘which has preserved a 
larger portion of its ancient institutions and historical records than 
any other region of India,’ and gives an account of its early revenue 
history. It must howover be remembered that only that portion of 
the district now known as North Kanara which hes south of the 
Gangdvali and hetween the Sahyddris and the sea was included in 
the old province of KAénara. he rest was at various times subject 
to various dynasties. During the first half of the eighteenth 
century it formed the dominions of the chief of Sonda, and at the 
time of the assumption of the district by the Company’s Government 
was distinguished as Sonda. Sonda Payen Ghat or that portion of 
the district below the Sahyddris which is north of the Gangévali 
river, corresponds in jts physical features with Kdnara proper, but, 
like the Sonda Bala Ghat or uplands, it was a frontier country 
bordering on the territories of several different powers, and conso- 
quently the scene of constant strife and insurrection, and the 
inhabitants were accustomed to plunder and be plondered, The 
consequence is that Sonda has lost all traces of its primitive institu- 
tions almost as completely as Kénara has retained them. Hven 
accounts relating to the time immediately prior to the accession 
of British rule could hardly be procured, the accountants and other 
village officers having conspired to-withhold them when, after the 
fall of Seringapatam, it became known that Major Munro was 
marching northwards,’ and the Collectors under the Madras Govern. 
ment frequently represented that they were unable to obtain any 
trustworthy data on which a satisfactory settlement of the land 
revenue could be effected. 


1 Contributed by Mr. J. Monteath, C.S, ? South of India, T. 150,151. 
* The Honourable Mr, Harris to Board of Revenue, 14th June 1821. 
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The facts relating to the land revenue of what were the territories 
tf the Raja of Sonda before their conquest by Haidar Ali in 1763 
may be stated in a few words. It is mentioned in land grants or 
sanads, that, a survey, which was probably only an estimate of area 
from inspection, was made in the second century, but it is not 
known what the old assessment was. Something corresponding to 
the system of 'Todar Mal, which was introduced in the Deccan by 
Shéh Jahdn (1627-1657) appears to have been introduced into 
Ankola and some places above the Sahyddris by the Adil Shah 
dynasty of Bijépur, probably between about 1570 and 1670. The 
principal feature of that system was the periodical readjustment, 
with regard to the fluctuations in the value of money, of the money 
commutation for the fixed share of the produce. From certain 
accounts Mr. Harris inferred that in the time of the Adil Shah 
dynasty there was a quinquennial scrutiny called rekha jhadti or 
assessment scrutiny which appears to have been of the same nature’ 
as Todar Mal’s system of readjustment, with the additional object 
of detecting frauds committed by the village accountants.2 The 
assessment of the Adil Shah dynasty.was rogarded as the standard 
assessment, rekha or shist, and subsoquent levies were called extras 
or shamil. It is not possible to ascertain what proportion the assess- 
ment bore to the gross produce, but the country seems to have enjoyed 
little prosperity for several centuries before its occupation by the 
Company. According to Munro its decline seems to have begun 
under the Muhammadan princes of Bijépur, and to have continued 
under its own chiefs who were successively tributaries to the Bijépur 
Sulténs and the Moghal Emperors, and who besides the payment of 
their tribute or peshkhas, were compelled to satisfy the rapacity of 
the nobles by heavy exactions from their subjects.? To make good 
the tribute an extra assessment of thirty per cent on all gardens, 
and 24 to 124 per cent on all rice fields, was imposed, and appears 
in the accounts as cess or patti under the head of shimil or extra.4 
Ankola was subject to the Mardthds for eleven years, but they do 
not seem to have had a very firm grasp of it and there is no evidence 
that Shivdjr’s revonue system was introduced.’ Haidar and Tipu 
appear to have treated Sonda and Kéanara alike, and the account 
of the revenue system of the two divisions from their time need not 
be written separately. The only point requiring mention is that, 
according to Mr. Harris,8in some parts of Sonda the assessment 
was levied in kind as lateas 1770; that it amounted to two-thirds of 
the gross produce; and that the settlement was made by villages and 
village-groups or mdganis, the headmen and accountants being left 
to divide the total assessment among the under-renters as they 
pleased. All land was held to belong tothe Government. It is said 
that gardens were considered private property, but it appears that 
only the trees belonged to the owner; the property of the soil was 
vested in the Government,’ 


) Munro’s Report, 81st May 1800. 2 Letter of Mr. Harris, 14th June 182}, 
® Report, 3ist May 1800. 4 Munro’s Report, 3lat May 1800. 

* Fryer’s Hast India and Persia, 146. 

* Letter to Board of Revenue, 14th June 1821, 7 Munro’a Report, 3lat May 1800. 
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The revenne history of Kdnara proper has been traced by Sir T. 
Munro and others from very early times. Sir T. Munro derived his 
information from ancient title-deeds or sanads and accounts written 
in black books or village registers! He had great faith in thes black 
books, but almost all have been lost, and those which remain are not 
easily deciphered. One-sixth of the crop is said tohave been the share 
exacted by Government from timo immomorial,? till, in a.p, 1252, a 
prince of the Pandyan race whose capital was at Madhura, conquered 
the country. Before his time the sixth was paid in rough grain, 
but he required it to be delivered free from the husk, and thereby 
increased the revenue by ten per cent. This system continued till 
A.D. 1336 when the country came under the Vijayanagar dynasty. 
Harihar-Rai, the first prince of that dynasty, made a new assessment 
on the principles laid down in the sacred books, which suppose the 
produce to be to the seed as twolye to one, and which prescribe 
the proportions into which the produce is to be divided between 
the sovereign, tho landlord, and the cultivator, Colonel Wilka thus 
describes the manner of distribution:+ ‘Thirty is the whole 
number on which the dist*ibution is mado, of which it is calculated 
that fifteen or ono-half is consumed in the expenses of agriculture 
and in the maintenance of the furmer’s family. The distribution of 
the remaining fifteen stands thus: To the sovereign one-sixth of the 
gross produce or tive paris, to the Brahmans one-twentieth or one 
and a half parts, and to the gods one-thirtieth or one part. This left 
to the proprietor one-quarter or 7} parts.’ he sovereign distributed 
the share payable to the Brthmians and the gods. Munro states that 
the share actually allowed was littlo more than one out of the thirty 
instead of two and a half, the curtailment being made on the ground 
that the Brdéhmans held lands which were not accounted for, Bofore 
the conquest by the Vijayanagar dynasty the revenue was collected 
sometimes in money~and sometimes in kind, but Harihar-Rai’s 
minister made rules for the couversion of the grain payment to a 
money payment. ‘I'he aycrage assessment paid by holders was £20 
(Pagodas 50) but some paid as much as £2000 (Pagodas 5000). 


Harihar-Rai’s systom remained unaltered till 1618, when an 


1 These black books are the village registers. They are three to four inches thick. 
The leaves are a sort of course cloth of the substance of paste-board, and dyed black, 
They are written with a sort of slate pencil, which does not rub though it will wash 
out. Mr. Stewart, 1146 of 1865, 

* From the remotest times of which there is any record till near the middle of 
the fourteenth century all land was assessed in rice at a quantity equal to the quantity 
of paddy sown, that isa field which required ten khandis of paddy to sow paid ten 
khandis of rice to the sirkdr. The measure then in use was called a hutti, which 
contained forty hanis of eighty rupees weight; a Autti was therefore equal to three 
thousand and two hundred rupees weight. Tho rent of three such Auttis of Jand was 
three huttis of rice, or one ghetti payoda of tho same value as the Bahddurior Haidar's hun 
now is. The revenue was rometirnes collected in kind, sometimes in money, at the 
discretion of the government, and probably as the state of prices rendered the one or 
the other most advantageous. Sir T. Munro to the Board of Revenue, 3lst May 


1800. 

3 Wilks’ South of India, I. 152; Munro, 31st May 1800, Where these authorities 
differ, as they do on some minor matters, Colonel Wilks, who wrote later and had 
access to the Mackenzie Manuscripts and other papers, is followed, 

* Wilks’ South of India, L. 153, 
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additional assessment of fifty per cent was imposed by one of the 
Anur princes. In 16604 tax was put on cocoanuts and other 
*<sh bofore had paid nothing exclusive of the land-rent. 
‘agar asscssment, with these additions, was considered 
the standaru rent or rekha of all lands cultivated or waste. ‘This 
assessment is also called shist, and as such is distinguished in the 
accounts. According to the above calculations what was levicd by 
Government would amount to one-third of the gross produce; 
but it was taken only at a rough estimate of the seed sown and was 
considered light. The people are ropresented as happy and prosper- 
ous under it, there were no outstanding balances and land was 
saleable at cight to ten and sometimes at twenty-five to thirty years’ 
purchase.? 


Until the end of the Bednur rule cesses were constantly imposed, 
being fixed at a percentage of the standard assessment. In 1763 
when Haidar got possession of the country ho ordered an investiga- 
tion of every source of revenue with the view of augmenting it as 
much as he could, The additions made_by him and by Tipu were 
numerous; but they could not all be.collected.. Some indeed were 
suggested by tho officers with the viow of involving the accounts in 
contusion, so that they might have an opportunity of embezzling 
with more safety. The whole administration of Haidar and 'Tipu 
is described as a serics of attempts to discover how much assessment 
the province could bear. ‘Tho result of this system was that popula- 
tion was diminished by one-third;? the ancient proprictors were 


1 Whatever proportion the assessment might have borne to the gross produce in 
1763, at the time of the conquest of Kaénara by. Haidar, it still seems to have beon 
sufficiently moderate to have enabled the country, if not to extend its cultivation, 
at least to preserve itin the same flourishing state in which it had been in earlier 
times, Where districts were in a decline it was not caused by the land-rent but had 
been the eonsegence of the diminution of their population during the frequent 
revolts of their numerous petty chiefs or pdligdrs, or it had been cpcanicned by 
temporary acts of aba, for the rajis of Bednar, though they adhered to the 
principle of a fixed land-rent, frequently permitted their favourites and dependants, 
when placed in the management of districts, to ruin many of the principal inhabitants 
by the exaction of exorbitant fines under various pretences, From these and other 
causes, in many parts of the country there were tracts of waste land which paid uo 
rent and which could not be sold; but the lands which were occupied could, for 
the most part, be sold atthe rate of one to eight or ten years’ purchase of the Govern- 
ment rent, Under the Bednur princes some fields were gold at as high as twenty- 
five and thirty years’ purchase’; therefore the outstanding balances which afterwards 
were so common in Kanara were almost unknown, Jt was thought unnecessary 
to keep annual details of the state of cultivation. It waa never inquired what 
portion of his estate a landlord cultivated or left waste. It was expected that, in 
whatever state they were, he was to pay the whole rent. When, as was sometimes 
the case, he failed to pay, even where it could be done, it was not usual to sell the 
whole or part of his estate to make good the deficiency. This was looked upon as a 
harsh measure, and was seldom resorted to. The usual custom was to grant him 
time, to assist him with a loan of money, or to remit the debt. The village or 
district was scarcely ever assessed for individual failures. On the whole, the revenue 
waa then easily realised and when there were at times outstanding balances they 
seem to have proceeded rather from mismanagement than from the operation of the 
land-rent, Sir T. Munro, 3lst May 1800. 

2 Within the forty years ending 1800 the population of the country had been lessened 
by one-third and there was little doubt that its prosperity had suffered a greater reduc- 
tion. Gersappa and Ankola, formerly tlourishing places, contained (1800) only a few 
boggarly inhabitants. Hondvar, once the second town in trade after Mangalor, had not 
a single house, and Mangalor itself was greatly decayed, It may be said that this 
change was brought about by the invasion of Haidar, by the four wars which hap- 
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extinguished ; and land had to be forced on the cultivators, tin, “fio 
were present being obliged to cultivate the lands of those wht 5 
absconded, Generally the people could not pay either *’ Ue 
their own or of the defaulters’ lands and not moret?  —_.ui_ the 
nominal demand could be collected. Few would avow the extent of 
their estates, and frequently a portion was held in the name of an 
opulent relative, a revenue servant, or a temple. Only lands within 
a few miles of the sea were saleable. 


The additional cesses imposed by the later Bednur princes and 
by the Maisur rulers were called shdmil or extra, and were stigma- 
tised as imposts or fines. The assessment of 1660 was alone 
regarded as land-rent.} 


Major Munro naturally disapproved of the course followed by 
Haidar and Tipu which had impoverished the poople and rendered 
the country almost a desert. Still he did not deem himself at liberty 


pened since that event, by Tipu himself destroying many of the principal towns 
upon the coast and forcing the inhabitants to remove to Jumalabad and other unhealthy 
situations near the hills, by his seizing in one night all the Christian men women 
and children and sending them to the number of sixty thousand into captivity to 
Maisur for not one-tenth of them ever returned, by the prohibition of foreign 
trade, and by the general corruption of his government in all its departmeuts. These 
circumstances certainly accelerated the change, but, all taken together, probably 
did not contribute so much to the change as the extraordinary augmentation of the 
land-rent, Sir T. Munro, 31st May 1800. 

1 The increase of land-rent was divided into extra assessments and new heads of 
revenue, because it was the extra assessments alone that added to the burthen of the 
landholders and exhibited the excess of the modern over the ancient assessment 
of the same lands, At the accession of British power this annual assessment waa 
still written, not only in all general accounts, but in the accounts of every landholder, 
It was alone considered as the due of Government; all subsequent additions were 
considered as oppressive exactions. They were not called rent, but were stigmatised 
with the names of chauth, imposts, and fines, and distinguished by the names of the 
minister who first levied them. They were always opposed by the people, Sir T. 
Munro, 3lat May 1800, 

In addition to the shist or Bijapur standard rental, the chief cesses which were in 
force at the close of Bednur rule were: The pugdi or extra assessment of 1711. 
This was imposed by the wife of the r4ja, who was regent during the madness of her 
husband on the occasion of the marriage of her son Basvappa Naik; it was at 
the rate of one-sixteenth of the shist or standard rental, and for a fow years was 
levied as a special payment or nerah, but soon came to be considered part of 
the regular assessment. The cess or patti of 1718 was imposed by the chicf of 
Sonda for the purpose of discharging the Moghal tribute; it was at the rate of 
thirty per cent on all gardens, and 2) to 124 per cent‘on all rice fields, ‘The chakar or 
extra assessment of 1720, was imposed in lieu of interest paid to the bankers who 
advanced the yearly instalments. In Bednur fifty per cent had always been paid by 
the middle of October, but only 124 per cent in Kanara. The rdja wished to regulate 
the Kanara instalments in the same way as in Bednur ; but as from the lateness of their 
harvest the inhabitants were unable to comply, it was agreed that he should borrow 
the money, and that they should pay him ag interest a half anna or one-thirty- 
second part additional on the standard rent. The extra cess of Basvappa Naik 
was levied in 1723 at the rate of one-tenth of an anna, or a hundred and sixtieth 
part of the standard rent, in order to erect chuéfers and feed pilgrims. ‘The addition 
of 1758 was made by the rémi to discharge the arrears of the Maratha tribute. They 
had accumulated to so great a sum that she pretended she could not pay them 
without a ay from the inhabitants equal to one year’s rent. ‘Io this demand the 
people refused to submit, and when she attempted to force compliance they rose in 
a body on the officials. The matter was atlast settled by their consenting to pay fifty 
per cent in four years at the rate of 124 per cent each year, In the fifth year, when it 
was to have been remitted, Haidar ordered this levy to be made permanent, Sir T, 
Munro to the Board of Revenue, 4th May 1800. 
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to depart widely from what he found established. He considered 
‘imself merely a Collector, and made no further reductions than 

e3 were absolutely necessary to ensure the collection of the 
rev ving it to the Board to grant any further reduction they 
deemea proper.’ As the land had never been surveyed, and as fields 
were so mixed and divided that hardly any one but the owner knew 
their limits, Sir 'T. Munro thought it was impossible to judge of the 
rate of assessment without a survey. He accordingly started a survey 
in Barkur, which was to be stopped or continued as the Board 
thought fit. It does not appear to have been carried on, and all 
trace of it has been lost. In Major Munro’s opinion, the Bednur 
assessment was as high as was consistent with leaving the land any 
sale value ; but as Government had determined to introduce a per- 
manent settlement and to abolish road customs and duties on grain, 
he did not think so great abatements were required. For Hondvar 
and Ankola, which in his opinion were in a more desolate state than 
other parts of tho district, he proposed the Bedunur assessment. For 
the rest: he proposed the Bednur assessment: with twenty-five or thirty 
per cent of Haidar’s additions. 


The Board of Revenue were not prepared to enter into a 
consideration of Major Munro’s suggestions for reducing the assess- 
ment in the proportion he pointed out; but the Governor in Council, 
being of opinion that the temporary assessment of the district should 
be in proportion to its productive powers, authorised the settlement 
for the year to be as proposed by Major Munro, At the samo time 
it was laid down that the sacrifice should be headed Temporary 
Gratuitous Remission. It was also stated that the standard proposed 
by Major Munro did not appear an adequate revenue for Kanara 
with reference to the standard assessment; and it was observed 
with particular satisfaction that theyproprietary right in the lands 
of Kénara had been derived from so remote a period, and that 
‘the existing knowledge and estimation of the value of those rights 
among the descendants of the original proprietors indicated the 
easy moans of introducing a permanent system of revenue and 
judicature,’ 


Afterwards Major Munro stated that he had proposed greater 
reductions than he otherwise would have done under the idea that 
a permanent settlement was about to be introduced, and that since 
he last wrote he had been led to judge more favourably of Kénara, 
and would not propose so great reductions.? The landlord’s rent was 
oftener above than below fifty per cont of the net produce, and 
ranged from fifteen to eighty per cent. He saw that without a 
survey or a register of the rent and produce of litigated estates it 
would not be possible to ascertain the capability of the lands, and 
that the standard assessment was unequal, and that the accounts 
had been falsified. He pointed ont what he deomed should be the 
basis of a permanent settlement, showing that large proprietors 
were unknown in the district, and that small proprietors were as 
likely to pay regularly. He proposed a remission of 24 per cent, 
Se a a a ere 


1 Letter to Board, 4th May 1800. ? Letter to Board, 9th November 1800. 
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Peapter VIII. and that other reductions should be deferred till a permanent system 
Land was established ; he remarked that many of the villages in B 
sdministration. and Ankola and all in Sonda were in so desolate a condition + 
permanent settlement of them would be mado unde: dis- 
The byt aa ’ advantages, and recommended that it should be deferred tor at leaat 
five years! Afterwards,? in a letter in which, at the request of the 
Board of Revenue, hestated his views tothe Collectors who succeeded 
him, Major Munro recommended caution in imposing a new assess- 
ment on lands which already paid the Bednur assessment and half of 
Haidar’s additions, and thought that no more should be levied from 
any which paid the Bednur assessment and three-quarters of Haidar’s 
additions. Both the Board of Revenue and Government approved of 
this advice.® 


Mr. Read In the annual reports of the settlement for the next ten years the 

1801-1816. resources of the district and the condition of the people were 
represented as improving.* Subsequently disturbances began, and 
Mr. Read, after attributing them to various causes, at length 
declared that more revenue was drawn from the country than it was 
able to bear. He was called upon for a more particular roport, and 
stated® that the largost proportion of lands was rated at more than 
the regular assessment or shist and three-quarters of the extras or 
shamil, and that none were rated so low as the regular assessment 
or shist only. The reason of this was that, owing to the decline of 
agriculture, it was necessary to make up by an increase to low-rated 
lands the ronts of lands which had been allowed to fall waste. He 
gave it as his opinion that the Government share should not exceed 
one-third of the gross produce, and showed grounds for believing 
that throughout lower Kanara Government were drawing thirty to 
fifty per cent of the gross produce, besides various cesses. This 
excessive demand, in Mr. Read’s opinion, was the cause of the 
decline of agriculiure.. He afterwards expressed similar but more 
decided views.® He stated that thirty per cent of the gross produce 
was the utmost that should be demanded from estates below the 
Sahyddris ; he pointed out the necessity of ascertaining the gross 
produce ; and showed that the original and extra assessment were 
grossly unoqual and were no guide in equalising the Government 
demand. As the share of the state was more than one-third of the 
gross produce, he recommended a net reduction of seven per cent 
below the hills and of four per cent above them. 


Mr. Harris Mr. Read was succeeded by the Honourable T. Harris. The 
1817-1822, Secretary of the Board of Revenue forwarded Mr. Harris a copy of 
a minute not then recorded, asking for any explanation which 
Mr. Harris or Colonel Munro who was then in the district might 


} Munro often applies the name Sonda to the territory above the Sahyédris only. 
Bilgi was formerly a petty chiefship under a pdligdr. 

* Letter to Collectors, 9th December 1800. On the transfer of Major Munro the 
district was divided into two charges, the northern division, corresponding to 
the present district of North Kanara, with the sub-division of Kunddpur, being put 
under Mr, Read ; the southern under Mr, Ravenshaw. 

5 Board’s Letter, 22nd July 1804 ; Government Letter, 15th August 1804, 

4 Board’s Proceedings, 16th September 1831, paragraph 17, 

5 Lotter to Board, lst January 1814. § Letter, 19th January 1814, 
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think necessary, to enable the Board finally to fix the maximum 
r# ofassessment for Kanara.) The minute traced the history of 
revé "e administration in Kanara; it stated that the result of Colonel 
Muuro-s noderation in fixing the maximum Government demand 
at the standard assessment or rekha, together with three-quarters 
of the extra cess or shdmil, was a general improvement, The 
subsequent decline was attributed to the attempt to make up by a 
small increase on low rated lands the rent of other land which had 

assed out of tillage and to the attempt to lovy the full amount of 
Faidar’s additions. 


On this minute Colonel Munro remarked that it was from the 
gradual cultivation of escheated estates that he expected the land- 
rent of 1799-1800 to be kept up, and that there could be no con- 
siderable increaso of tillage unless the assessment ofthe neighbouring 
estates in cultivation was kept below Haidar’s assessment. He 
adhered to his opinion that reductions were necessary. The land- 
tax need not always be maintained at the same amount; a moderate 
assessment should be adopted for each distriet, and no estates should 

-pay more. He added that Kanara was more-able to pay the assess- 
ment than when it came under British rule, 


Mr. Harris? stated that the total-assessment or beriz entered in 
the village papers or pattas was regarded as the limit of the Govern- 
ment demand, At the same time he showed that even in respect 
of the standard assessment or shist some, landholders wero aasessed 
twenty per cent higher than their neighbours. The inequality was 
the result of corruption under native governments, and was so 
glaring that the system was one mass of oppression. His prede- 
cessors tried to correct it by the individnal settlement of the rent 
on cach man’s estate, and he himsolf was guided by the productive 
pore of the land in confirming or decreasing the total assessment. 

8 did not limit the demand to the original assessment together 
with three-quarters of the oxtras, because, as he showed, hundreds 
wore assessed beyond that by Colonel Muuro in his first scttloment 
and continued to pay the higher amount. 


On this the Board remarked that their object was not to equalise 
bué to limit the Government demand.’ Inequality, they said, is the 
result of different degrees of industry and good management, and an 
alteration of assessment would only produce alteration in the value of 
land and a want of confidence in that species of property to which the 
people were attached. They were of opinion that the best universal 
standard of greatest demand would be the average collections realised 
fromeach estate sincethe province hadcome under the British Govern- 
ment, and desired that, subject to the confirmation of Govornment, 
Mr. Harris’ settlement for the current year should be founded on 
that basis. Ona reference from Mr. Harris respecting certain cases 
in which the Board’s principle would not work as it was intended, 
the Board issued further instructions, again declaring that their 
object was to fix on each estate a modorate limit to the public 


1 Letter, 28th April 1817, ? Letter, 27th Aug. 1817. 4 Letter, 12th Dee. 1817. 
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agsessment.! Mr. Harris afterwards asked if the average collections 
on estates which had been assessed above Colonel Munro’s maxin” n 
should be the limit for them, and the Board replied that it sh- .{d.? 
The instructions which the Board had given to Mr. Haris were 
referred to Government for final orders and were approved and 
directed to be carried ont in future settlements? 


Mr. Harris‘ reported the settlement for 1819-20 on the principle 
of the average of past collections in all sub-divisions excopt Ankola 
and Sonda. It was not at first intended to exclude these districts 
from the new settlement, but it was found impossible to carry it out 
through the whole district in one year. At the same time it waa 
stated that when settled by Major Munro, Sonda was almost a desert, 
and that in Ankola and Sonda the settlement would not afford the relief 
to over-assessed estates which was expected. The Board authorised 
Mr. Harris to settle Ankola and Sonda on the old principle for 1819-20; 
but expressed the hope that the new principle would be introduced, 
in the next year. This hope was not realised, as Mr. Harris was 
able to assign good grounds for not complying with the Board’s 
directions, The absence of any-accounts or trustworthy information 
regarding the territories which the Raja of Sonda ruled has already 
been mentioned. Under these circumstances Major Munro had 
arranged the assessment according to the actual condition of the 
country, The standard assessment or rekha beriz was adopted as 
an account to look up to, but the settlement was not made upon it. 
In fixing the annual demand no regard was paid to the actual area 
in cultivation or to the quantity of seed sown. Fresh lands had 
been brought into cultivation solely on the authority of the 
interested accountant. In 1801 Mr. Read began an inquiry into the 
gross produce of a few estates in Bilgi and Banaydsi, but the 
settlement with individual landholders was not begun till 1806. 
The settlement was then based on estimates framed by corrupt and 
interested village accountants. Owing to their pretended ignorance 
and the want of trustworthy accounts the settlement could not 
be made with each occupant, only with the principal landholders, 
For this reason the inequalities in the assessment exceeded anything 
known in South Kanara. 

The only remedy which Mr, Harris could suggest was a survey. 
It would, he thought, lighten the assessment on many individuals, : 
and yet would increase the total assessment by one-quarter, 


Tn 1822, Mr. Harris began an experimental survey in the Badangad 
village-group now in Sirsi, and promised to furnish the Board with the 
results. He afterwards explained in detail the principle on which 
he had proceeded.’ The survey was called an inspection or pahdni, 
which was said to be the form best suited to the usage of the 


1 Letter, 12th December 1817 ; Letter, 29th December 1817. 

2 Letter, 19th September 1819; Letter, Ist September 1819. 

3 Proceedings of Board, 15th September 1831, para. 42. 

4 Letter to Board, 2nd August 1820; from Mr. Harris to Mr. Cameron, 27th 
December 1819. 5 Mr. Harris to Board, 30th Dec. 1819, 

® Proceedings, 28th Dec. 1820, 7 Letter to Board, 27th May 1822, 
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country.! The Government assossment was taken at one-third the 
g ‘8 produce, and the increased revenue was said to be mostly 
derrzed from land under cultivation which was before unknown to 
be cultivated, The’survey showed that in that part of the district 
the shist or standard was a certain space of land requiring a certain 
quantity of seed, and the extras or shdmils were found to exist 
only in a delusive form in the accounts. The greatest inequalities 
and irregularities in the former assessments were brought to light. 
These the survey removed, and at the same time yielded a permanent 
increase to the revenue. Mr. Harris urged the extension of the 
survey on the same principle throughout Supa and Sonda, and 
forwarded a statement of the establishment he proposed for the 
purpose.” The assessment founded on the survey in Badangad was 
next year reported to have been realized without difficulty. The 
Collector was cautioned to be careful that the demand was moderate? 
At the same time he was authorised to ontertain an establishment 
to enable him to survey and assess the whole of the Ankola and the 
upland sub-divisions on the same principles, 


In 1825 the survey and re-assessment of four other village groups 
in the upland sub-divisions were completed by: Mr. Cameron, and, 
except a few groups, the measuring of Ankola and of Supa and 
Sonda was comploted by Mr, Cotton.® But doubts bogan to be felt 
of the propriety of taking one-third of the gross produce on all lands 
alike. Mr, Cotton® represented to Mr, Babington, and Mr. Babington 
represented to the Board of Revenue, that to take the samo share of 
the gross produce from all left different husbandmen very different 
profits, and tended to make them.throw up inferior lands. In 
Ankola and in the villages on the Maratha frontier an assessment 
on that principle might be realized, It was doubtful if it could be 
realized in the interior garden lands. These were much more costly 
to work, and besides the cost of working)/them paid a duty of thirty 
per cent on their produce, Mr, Babington thought that gardens 
should not be assessed at more than one-fourth or one-fifth of their 
gross produce. In Ankola fraudulent occupation and transfers were 
common ; an attempt to equalize the assessment was more required 
and less objectionable. But Mr. Babington was of opinion that im the 


} The Collector first classed the village lands under rice and garden. The rice lands 
were divided into three sorts, the first under reservoirs were liable to be overflowed 
and have the crops destroyed, but to counterbalance this they had the advantage of 
being convertible every second year into sugarcane plantations; the sccond sort 
lay above the level of the reservoir and was watered from it; and the cultivation of 
the third which was still higher depended on the usual fall of rain, and was considered. 
the surest crop. The plots of land were measured, and one-third of the gross produce, 
ascertained by reaping and measuroment and converted into money at moderate 
rates, was assumed as the future money assessment. The scale of assessment 
proposed for garden land was regulated by the estimated value of the produce. A 
certain number of trees were assumed to grow on a specified area and a fixed rate 
became payable on the number of gunthas of ground included in the garden, without 
reference to the number or degeription of the trees, or their productiveness. Secretary 
Board of Revenue to Government of Madras, 15th September 1831, 

2 Letter to Board, 17th June 1823. % Proceedings, 15th Sept. 1831, para. 59. 

4Mr, Babington to Board, 24th August 1825. 

5 Mr. Cotton to Principal Collector, 3rd June 1825, 

§ Mr. Cotton to Principal Collector, 24th August 1825, 
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inland garden districts it would be best to take twenty to thirty-five 
per cent of the gross produce according to the quality of the lan 


The plan approved by the Board was to ascertain the quantity 
of the gross produce, to class the lands accordingly, and to calculate 
the assessment by turning into money on an average of the prices 
of previous years whatever proportion it was determined to take. 
Mr. Babington was directed to pursue his investigation, to 
assess a few groups at the rates he thought they were able to bear 
and to assess other groups on Mr. Harris’s principle, and to report 
the results in detail. ‘he Board at the same time reviewed the 
objections which had beon urged against the survey. The first 
objection was that to equalize the assessment would change the value 
of private property. They replied that the inequality originated 
through fraud or oversight, and that there was no other way of 
placing the land revenue on a sound footing. The second objection 
was that if the assessment were fixed according to the survey many 
landholders would be taxed on the fruits of their industry. To 
this they replied that if was the same everywhere, and that the 
mistake to be avoided was to tax extraordinary industry. The third 
objection was that thero would. soon again be the same inequalities 
and the landholders would be distressed if they imagined thomselves 
always subject to re-assessment. ‘To this they replied that if the 
assessment was equal in the first instance a long time would elapse 
before a revision was necessary, and if proper leases or pattds were 
given to the holders, and they were led to understand that the 
principle was to tax the land according to a moderate estimate 
of its capabilities and not according to actual culture, the holders 
would soon come to see that the assessment could not be 
raised. 


The Government generally approved of the views expressed by 
the Board, adding that the rule of taking one-third of the gross 
produce from all lands alike was admittedly erroneous, and had 
never really been acted on! The main object was to regulate the 
assessment in such a way that there would be no inducement to 
abandon any particular land. 


Meanwhile Mr. Lewin, the Sub-Collector, had stated that in 
Ankolatheproprietary rightbelonged to Government nominally rather 
than really.? So long as the poople cultivated their gardens and paid 
the instalments for rice lands, they could not be deprived of their 
holdings, and there were many lands held under grants, shdsans and 
mulpatids, which could not be subjected to the survey assessment 
without practically resuming a grant or indm, He urged that if the 
assossment was changed, the new rate should be fixed on tho average 
of collections. Mr. Babington was of a different opinion. He had 
stated in a previous report that the assessment fixed in 1819-20 
could never be raised on any estates.4 But later enquiries led him 
to believe that Government was not pledged to refrain from raisin 
the assessment when it was too low, particularly where there had 


1 Letter to Board, 28th March 1828. ? Letter to Principal Collector, 5th Sept. 1827. 
4} Letter to Board, 15th August 1828, 4 Letter to Board, 20th September 1825, 
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been fraudulent encroachments. No adjustment of the revenue 
could be made from the accounts, almost all of which had been 
falsified ven had the accounts been genuine, the assessment 
fixed by former governments depended less on the value or 
capabilities of an estate than on the owner’s influence over the 
chief or local officer. Instances were given of estates in Mangalor 
in South Kanara the assessment of which was three or four times as 
high as the assessment on other estates of the same description 
and quality, The only remedy was a survey, which would be to the 
interest both of Government and of the landholders. 


The Board, as has been stated, directed Mr. Babington to 
assess sorue groups on the principles proposed by him and some on 
Mr. Harris’ principle, but it does not appear that these instructions 
were carried out.) Mr. Babington shortly afterwards procecded to 
Europe, and Mr. Dickinson, who succeeded him, did not find time 
to carry on the survey”. Meanwhile the state of the assessment 
attracted more and more notice. Riotous meetings or huts had 
broken out. Some attributed them to the.failure of crops and to 
excessive assessment, but the Governer in Council thought the real 
cause was not the excess but the inequality of the assessment.? 
This inequality was said to be extraordinary and most pernicious; 
landholders in some places held land almost rent-free, in other 
places they were subject to an oppressively high demand. This 
state of things called for correction. Under instructions from the 
Governor in Council the Board prepared a statement of the 
essessmont in 1800 with the variations after that date. Among 
other points it was shown that during the eleven years which had 
passed since Mr, Harris introduced tho new principle of an 
assessment founded on the average of collections, the settlement 
had not attained to his standard. ‘The Board then stated that the 
information about the assessment was very imperfect owing to the 
defective system of accounts, and that they could not give an 
opinion on the subject of a survey from not knowing the bearing 
of the assessment. The third Member Mr. Stokes had been deputed 
to inquire into the state of the province, and the Board hoped that 
with a better system of accounts a better system of revenue 
management might be introduced. 


Mr. Stokes also attributed to the want of accounts the difference 
of opinion with regard to the pressure of the assessment.? He 
explained at length his reasons for believing that the assessment 
was very light. He found among other things that the land was 
rapidly passing from the agricultural to the commercial classes, 
bankers, public servants, and other men of capital, who were not 
likely to purchaso land unless they found it a profitable invest- 
ment. This had given rise to the idea of a depression of the 
agricultural interest. In his opinion it should rather be regarded 
as an accession of capital hkely to improve the estates and 


lLetter, 30th April 1827. 2 Proceedings, 15th September 1837. 
4 Letter from Secretary to Collector and Magistrato, 8th February 1831, 
4 Proceedings, 15th September 1831,  * Letter to Board, 12th Jany. 1833. 
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lighten the weight of the Government demand. He admitted that 
the assossmeuts were unequal, but thought all fixed assessments, 
even if originally equal, had a tendency to become unequal. In 
Kanara, besides the ordinary causes that affected the productive 
powers of land and the value of produce, the fraudulent account. 
making of the village accountant, who till 1820, when subdividing 
their lands apportioned the assessment as they pleased, together 
with the non-specification of boundaries, tended to produce special 
inequalities. The first step Mr. Stokes proposed was the extension 
of the thardv or assossment on the average of collections. He 
admits that this was not nicely adjusted to the circumstances of each 
estate or varg ; for sometimes even the original assessment or shiat 
could not be found out. In such cases the rent-produce should be 
calculated and a proportion taken with reference to the former 
assessment, the actual collections, and the rate on neighbouring 
estates, varying from forty to seventy por cent of the rent-produce. 
The survey of Sonda, Supa, and Ankola should, he thought, be 
completed, but only with tho view of discovering the extent of land, 
the income of estates, the boundaries, and the rent-produce ; the 
assessment should be framed on the same model as in other sub- 
divisions, and shouldbe fixed on estates rather than on fields. The 
point to be aimod at was, without any material sacrifice, to remove 
existing inequalities so far as they interfered with the prosperity of 
the country and the punctual realization of the assessment. This, he 
thought, would be attained by adopting a maximum demand ofsoventy 
per cent and a minimum of forty per cent of the gross produce. 


In 1833 Mr. Viveash’ brought to the notice of the Board of 
Revenue that though the resources of proprictors were increasing 
and cultivation was spreading, Government were gaining no accession 
of revenue. His opinion was that as the original assessment was 
supposed not to have exceeded one-third of the gross produce, and 
as afterwards the greater part of Kanara was assessed at the 
average of past collections, the proprietors ought invariably to 
meke good the Government demand in the first instance, and take 
the remainder as their share, whereas the opposite course had 
been followed. He thought that owing to tho total want of 
information about estates a permanent settlement was better adapted 
to Kanara than any other settlement. He therefore proposed that 
the Government demand on estates which paid the thardv or 
average of former collections should be made permanent, and that a 
permanent settlement should be introduced into the rest of the estates 
on the average of past collections, the waste being reserved to 
Government. 


The Board seem not to have reviewed these various proposals 
for reforming the assessment till 1836.2 It was then thought 
advisable to put off the final decision till further enquiry had 
been made. The Government afterwards complained that the 
arrangements for reducing the assessment to a fixed and invariable 


1 Letter to Board, 3let August 1833, ® Proceedings, 11th January 1836, 
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standard had never received the separate and detailed consideration 
which they required. The principle on which Mr. Vivoash’s 
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for a compiee revision of assessment on most of the estates in 
Kanara remained as urgent as ever. Mr. Viveash’s proposal was 
simply to classity estates into those paying the full demand and 
those paying something less than the full demand, or, as they were 
oftener called, bharti that is full, and kambharti, that is less 
than full? The kambhartis wero divided into three classes, those 
advancing to the fixed demaud by yearly additions, those in which 
@ permanent remission had been deemed necessary, and those under 
enquiry. 

Tn 1838 Mr. Maltby, when acting Principal Collector, oxplained 
that it was constantly necessary to change estates from one class 
to another.’ Tho reason of this was that a system of classification 
which was suited only to one part of Kénara had been introduced 
into the accounts of the whole collectorate, Lands in South Kanara 
on the coast were regularly cultivated, but in the inland groups 
and in the uplands, holdings which were cultivated and paid the 
full assessment one year, were uot cultivated the next. He 
accordingly proposed a futhor division into coast and inland village 

roups,and suggested that in the inland groups the settlement should 

or the time continue to be based on the produce of each estate. 


The Board of Revenue afterwards reviewed the history of the 
land assessment, and concluded that Mr, Harris had not sufficiently 
enquired into the circumstances of the estates, and that for this reason 
the thardv or average payment assessmont and tho revision of 1832-38 
had not answered.* Though fresh cultivation or hosdyame was spoken 
of, there had been no addition to the revenue, and, genorally speaking, 
the assessment was not in proportion tothe extent of land cultivated, 
which explained why land was bought by merchants, public 
servants, and others,® There was a concurrence of opinion that 
fraudulent encroachments were not uncommon. The Board traced 
the assessment from the earliest times, and showed that the original 
demand or vekha was not formed on accurate data; even if the 
original had been accurate, the extras or shimils were limited only 


1 Minutes of Consultation, 16th May 1837. * Proceedings of Board, 16th Nov, 1843. 

3 Settlement Report, 1838-39, 4 Proceedings of Board, 16th November 1843, 

'Mr, Blanc remarked: The Board explain the term hosdgame or new cultivation tobe 
the reoccupation of lands belonging to holders who have deserted or become extinct, 
Tt is necessary to bear in mind that hoségame does not include such lands where they 
are registered as distinct estates, however long they may have been abandoned and 
left waste. Such waste-land when reoccupied is not entered as hostigame, but as an 
estate again brought under cultivation. Hosdgame is confined to the re-oecupation 
of Government waste land which is called kulnasht that is without a holder or 
rekhdnasht that is without assessment, as distinguished from Government waste estates, 
For 4 long series of years all waste lands were looked upon as of so little importance 
that {t did not signify by whom they were held, It was considered so much gained if any 
rent, however small, could be obtained for waste; and offers made for the exclusive 
privilege of grazing cattle or cutting grass were readily accepted, the land in process 
of time being converted into valuable cultivation either by the holdera themselves 
or by tenants who took it from them at considerable rents. Mr. Blane to Hoard of 
Revenue, 20th September 1848. 
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by the ability of the people to pay them, so that the average 
collections or thardy assessment was founded on a false basis. The. 
proposed remedies were discussed by the Board, and it was shown 
that the only adequate remedy was a survey. The abjections to a 
survey were said to be the expense, the interference with the existing 
state of property and with conveyances executed in anticipation 
of permanency, and the dissatisfaction aud distrust which such 
interference would causc. On the first the Board remarked. that 
the expense would be compensated by the revenue arising from 
concealed and misappropriated land ; on the second, that Government 
were in no way pledged to the present state of things and that fraud 
and encroachments rendered a survey necessary; and on the third, 
that dissatisfaction would be got rid of by conciliation and decision. 

The Governor in Council, in reviewing these and some subsequent 
proceedings of the Board of Revenue, agreed that a survey was the 
only way of correcting fraud and inequality. At the same time he 
thought that some weight was to be attached to the objection raised 
on the ground of dissatisfaction, and directed that no further 
proceedings shouldbe taken till the Collector’s opinion was 
ascertained.! 


In 1848, the Collector, Mr, Blane, reviewed at great length the 
general system of land revenue.? He pointed out that the country 
had never been so prosperous, that while, since the beginning of 
the century, population had nearly doubled, hardly any additions to 
revenue had been made, and such additions as had been made were 
almost wholly from the uplands, part of which had been surveyed 
and re-assessed. He attributed this unsatisfactory result to the 
great inequality by which the assessment had always becu marked. 
This inequality arose from the defective and unsatisfactory character 
of the earlier settlements, the subsequent settlements being framed 
upon them and partaking of their defects. No measures ‘had been 
taken to ascertain the extent and resources of estates. Without 
this knowledge there could be no correct administration of the 
revenue, The want of such information had given the people every 
facility in encroaching on the rights of Government and in 
evading every attempt to let Governmout share in the growing 
prosperity of the country. Mr. Blane remarked that the use of 
the old registers had been forbidden by Tipu, that many were 


1 Minutes of Consultation, 2nd Jan. 1847, 2 Letter to Board, 20th Sept. 1848. 

3 In Mr, Blane’s opinion, the real causes of the stationary land revenue were the 
fraudulent appropriation of waste lands belonging to lapsed estates which was 
carried on to a great extent; and still more the fraud of village accountants in 
lowering the asscssment on valuable estates and iniposing it either on inferior estates 
which could not bear it, or on land which appeared in the accounts but had no 
existence. A third cause was the reoceupation of abandoued arable lands whose 
assessment had been gradually remitted and deducted from the total, although 
the lands were not formally separated from the estates to which they had belonged ; 
a fourth cause was the cultivation of waste lands never before cultivated but claimed 
as grazing grounds or as tree-land attached tothe cultivated lands; a fifth was the 
concealed appropriation, Without any actual claim beiug advanced, of lands belongin, 
to Government such as marsh lands along rivers, particularly near the sea, an at 
other rekhdnasht, or rate-less lands never before cultivated but enjoyed by the 
community at large. Mr. Blane, September 1848, paragraph 50. 
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st, and that the village accountants had been dismissed. Under 
these circumstances the people’s readiest resource was to falsify the 
accounfs. The accountants were the sole depositorics of informa- 
tion. ‘They aud their relations were landholders, and the unsettled 
state of the country gave them every opportunity to reliove large 
landholders at the expense of small oncs, Mr. Blane asserted 
that in his own time an accountant’s papers were hardly ever 
correct. He could not understand how the original assessment and 
extras had been accepted as if of ascertained authenticity. Different 
degrees of improvement, it was true, caused inequality, but this did 
not explain all imequalities, It did not explain the fact that in 
some cases the original assessment or shist amounted to more than 
the whole produce. Ie was satisfied that long before the beginning 
of the Company's Government the ancient assessment had ceased to 
be more than nominal. He further urged that even if the data on 
which the average payment or thardv assossmont was founded had 
been faithfully ascertained, they would have been insufficient as the 
basis of a permanent tax, for the ayerage was taken of years 
succeeding ‘l'ipu’s government, when the country was depressed and 
the revenue was at its lowest. He asserted that tho whole difficulty 
had arisen trom the abandonment of the principlo of levying a fixed 
share of the supposed produce or its equivalent in money. He 
ut the point to be decided thus; By equalizing the assessment it 
is not intended to lower the revenue;in some cases therefore the 
assessment must be raised. Now tho total, though not founded on 
trustworthy data, has been assumed as a limit to tho public demand, 
and Government must determine whether they are restricted to this 
limitation. Lf they are, there is no help for the inequality. The 
Board had urged the retention of the maximum except in cases of 
fraud, but owing to the total ignorance of the Government officers 
respecting holdings or vargs fraud could only be proved inferen- 
tially by assuming that a given quantity of land should bear a 
given amount of assessment which would be equivalent to an entire 
reassessiept. For the same reason encroachinents could not be 
discovered without a survey. No other of the remedies proposed. 
could have any effect but a general survey founded on an entire 
measurement of lands. It was too late to register the produce of 
litigated estates, and besides encouraging amicable suits to defraud 
Government this would never have given information regarding all 
estates. he system of fixing tho agsessment on a field by the 
amount of seed used in sowing it, was so indefinite, the standard of 
measurement varying in almost every village, that landholders 
aided by the courts could always defeat the revenue officers.' Had 


1 Mr. Blane wrote, 20th September 1848 : This seed or bijudvi system is sundae 
definite to serve the purpose of the people in transactions among themselves, and, 
at the same time, sutticiently indefinite to enable them, aided by the courts of 
law, to oppose the revenue officers, ‘There is no standard measurement for fixing the 
area whieh a mudi or akhandi of seed can sow. It not only varics in nearly every 
village-group, but varies also for the different classes of land. Hach anb-division has 
three or four modes of calculating the area by which the muda, under the names of 
kimcha muda, ajul mura, stul muda, bej muda, and sunna muda, varies from sixty, 
fifty-six, fifty-four, fifty, forty, to thirty shers, In some villages the area is calculated 
by coilus of five shers each, and in others by a measure called a pudupadi of thirty 
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the system been devised for the very purpose of defeating scrutiny 
it could not have been more effectual, An attempt to revise 1 
could not have any effect. Evona partial survey, a measuremant 
of estates under investigation, would do more harm than good. No 
one knew the boundaries. A loose rein would be given to corrup. 
tion and intrigue, and encroachments would be confirmed. It had 
always been the intention of Government to effect a settlement 
which it could pronounce permanent, but sanction was withheld 
from every proposed scheme owing to the want of accurate informa- 
tion. The only way of gaining accurate information was by a 
general survey. ‘lhis measure, instead of overthrowing the ancient 
principle, as Mr. Blair had said, would restore it. Mr. Blane 
admitted that complicated arrangements had been made on the 
faith that the average payment or ¢harév assessment was final, and, 
although the Board had stated that Government were in no way 
pledged to the present state of things, yet, owing to the length of 
time which had been allowed to pass without a real revision, a 
reassessment founded on a survey would create discontent, and 
disturb the existing relations of landed property. 


Another branch of the subject which in Mr. Blane’s opinion 
showed the necessity of. a survey was the wholesale enclosing of 
Government waste in private estates. ‘The extent of the Government 
right in the forests and wastes had never been clearly defined, 
and extensive tracts had by degrees been included by persons 
whose right to the land was extremely doubtful.’ It was partly on 
waste estates, but more-on, the rate-less or rekhdnasht waste that 
encroachments had. been made. Government waste land which at _ 
the low rate of the Bednur assessment had paid a rental of £60,000 - 
(Rs, 6,00,000) had almost all been appropriated. This appropriation 
of waste seems to have been entirely lost sight of at the time of 
the average payment or thurév settlement. ‘There was no record to 
show in what sub-division or villages the waste was situated, and the 
few old accounts, through which this might have beon ascertained, 
were lost, burned, or destroyed. Not only was no account of the waste 
taken when the average payment or thardv settlement was made, even 
since that settlement the occupiers of estates had helped thomselves 
to the waste without check or restraint. The landholders’ theory 
which had practically been adopted since the average payment 
or thardv settlement had been imtroduced was that their estates 
included not only the land which was in cultivation at the time 


shers, In Hondvar it is calculated by a measure called a Aussigi, and in the uplands 
by the large and small hancdi, the small khandi being twelve kacha shera of twenty-four 
rupees’ weight or three pukka shers of seventy-two rupees, and the large khandi 
being equal to twenty of the small. The sher again by which these mudds are 
reckoned is equally uncertain, varying from ninety-six to seventy-two rupees’ 
weight, ‘Uhese various measurements afford ample room for dispute and doubt as 
to the area of 8 man’s holding, and when they are taken in conjunction with the 
complicated local village rates by which the rent-produce is calculated, the whole 
subject: becomes involved in such a maze of obscurity that any attempt at revision “ 
by which the objections of the landholders, purposely raised and persisted in, shall 
be satisfied, becomes all but hopeless. ‘ 
1 From Mr. Blane’s letter of 20th September 1848 ; Letters relating to the Karty ~ 
Revenve Administration of Kanara, pp. 100 - 200, 
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of the former settlement but tracts of waste of two descriptions, 
waste lands which had fallen out of cultivation in former times, and 
immemorial wasto which had never been under tillage. They 
alleged that they had a right to bring under cultivation both of 
these kinds of waste without any additional assessment. 'They 
asserted that the total Government demand was fixed on the entire 
estate, including lands of every description. Of these waste lands 
there was no account or record, and even of the cultivated lands, 
as they stood at the beginning of the Company’s Government, the 
only record was an account called the durmoty chitta, which was 
a seed statement of the lands under cultivation in the second year 
of the Company’s Government. This statement was said to be only 
an estimate, and was not admitted to be a correct or authentic 
record, or one which could be used as a practical check. 

With respect to tho arable waste, assuming that it originally 
formed part of the holding or vary by which it was claimed 
and that no additions were made to it from lapsed estates or 
from Government waste lands, Mr. Blane held that the original 
assessment or demand on the estate might be assumed to represent 
the Government share of the produce of those lands when under 
cultivation, It was known that very large remissions were mado 
and continued to be mado on account of wasto portions of estates, 
and where the assessment was fixed solely with reference to the 
collections these remissions wonld be excluded from the average 
aud the rent would be permanently reduced by the amount of 
temporary remissions. At the average payment settlement no 
provision was made for reimposing this assessment when the lands 
were again tilled, nor was the waste land separated from the estate, 
The waste continued to be attached to the estate, and, when it was 
again brought under cultivation, it may be said to have been enjoyed 
free of rent. Mr. Blane believed that sin fixing the average 
payment demand it was the intention of Government that increased 
cultivation within the limits of estates should not be charged, 
and that the holders should have the full benofit of all the 
lands they might bring under cultivation. This was done under the 
impression that these lands bore some kind of adequate assessment. 
Neither the extent of the waste nor the importance of the question 
had been understood. 

The question of immemorial waste attached to estates was distinct 
from the question of waste lands onco under tillage. It was to 
the incautious admission of, or at least to the failure to oppose, the 
claim to immemorial waste that the absorption of nearly all the 
rate-less or rekhdnasht Government waste was due. Considerable 
tracts of such waste land were attached to many estates, some of 
it being arable and some of it hilly or stony incapable of improve- 
ment. These waste areas were often termed kumaki or auxiliary 
that island granted to help cultivation. They were intended to 
provide the landholders with leaf manure and to furnish fodder for 
their cattle, Originally they scem not to have differed materially 
from the waste lands used for similar purposes in other parts of 
the country, except that, instead of being common to the village, 
they were divided and enjoyed in separate portions by individual 
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Jandholders. Mr. Blane considered that they were originally held 


essentially as an adjunct to, and in connection with, the cultivated 
lands. He thought that the right to them was a modified right, to 
be enjoyed only for the purposes for which they were held. The use 
of these lands for such purposes was a necessary concession. ‘They 
were not on that account the less Government lands, only lands 
which neighbouring landholders were allowed to use for particular 
purposes. 


Tf this was the original tenure under which these waste areas 
had been held, it was entirely changed under British administration. 
The holders claimed the same proprictary right in the waste as 
in the cultivated land, and, as a consequence, claimed the right 
to bring them under tillage without the payment of additional 
assessment, ‘They even claimed the right of selling or letting them, 
and thus if they chose, separating them from the cultivation, and 
alienating them from their original uses. Another effect of such a 
tenure was that even where the lands were greatly in excess of the 
quantity necessary for the purposes for which they were intended, 
tho holders couldprevent others from taking them on a fixed 
assessment payable to Government, and tho person who took the 
land paid the rent to the landlord, not to Government, and was in 
every respect his tenant. Though the right to cultivate such lands 
was not admitted in theory, it was, as a rule, enjoyed in practice 
for the simple reason that Govornment did not know the extent of 
the original estates, and could not tell what was new cultivation and 
what was old. Mr. Blane scot his face against the admission of 
these claims. But slands, which were formerly brought under 
cultivation m this manner, were beyond rocovery, and nearly every 
case in which it was attempted to restrain these encroachments 
involved a protracted contest, and the certainty of having to defend 
a law suit if there were thé most slender grounds for disputing the 
award. 


The forest and wood land held for wood-ash or kumrt tillage 
was of much the same nature as the leaf-manure land. ‘The land- 
holders claimed the exclusive right of cultivating them, of renting 
them, or of selling them and their produce, in every respect in the 
same manner as their old cultivated lands, upon which, according 
to Mr. Blane’s view, an assessment was alone fixed. Light is 
thrown on this subject, and on the manner in which the people of 
Kanara quietly made new rights for themselves, by referring to the 
terms in which public grants and private deeds were worded under 
the former government and under the Company’s rule. From 
ancient documents it appears that in former times estates were not 
tho undefined tracts of mixed cultivation and waste, which they 
were afterwards made out to be. There was no room for doubt 
as to what was granted. The government was careful to define the 
exact limits of the land, appointing » person from head-quarters to 
plant boundary stones in the presence of the inhabitants of the 
four surrounding villages, so that no dispute might arise respecting 
the boundaries. ‘The deed usually ran: ‘ You are to enjoy the said 
Jand with all the eight rights together with all extras arising 
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therefrom.’!_ These are the terms of a deed executed in 1780 by 
one Krishnappa Karnik, making over lands originally granted to 
his ancestors by Keldi Basvappa Ndik about 1704. There is no 
mention of forest or of waste lands. The terms of a deed by which 
the very saino land was transferred in 1887 are: ‘You are hence- 
forward, as full proprictor, to enjoy the land, tho site of the house 
together with the forest uplands, and the eight rights.’ The 
additional terms introduced are most significant. It was not 
withont a purpose that they found their way into this and similar 
deeds, and that purpose was to create a right to additional land, for 
which there was no authority. Yet it was by such documonts that 
for nearly half 1 century the people had transferred lands which did 
not belong to them; and that the conrts had confirmed by decrees 
founded ou the terms of those deeds tho alicnation of Jand which 
belonged to Government. Under this state of things the functions 
of the revenue officers were to a great extent transferred to the courts, 
A Kanarese landholder of ordinary intclligence who wished to take 
new land did not think of going to the Collector. He had a variety 
of better plans by which he secured the land for nothing. One very 
common device was to get a neighbour to.sell or mortgage the 
land and then by a fictitious suit have the transfer confirmed by a 
court decree. In other cases the accountant who examined the 
land was bribed to enter the spot coveted as within tho estate of 
a particular party and this entry was produced years after. It is 
impossible to doscribe the cunning with which ovidence was got up, 
not only in the revenue department but before the police. 


When it is considered that this system went on from the begin- 
ning of the Company’s rule, it may be imagined to what an extent 
Government land was appropriated, The abuse arose from the 
want of any public record of the oxtent of cach man’s holding. 
In suits between individuals the rights’of Government did not 
come under discussion, and the production of an admitted salo or 
mortgage deed or other evidence of a like naturo always led to 
the land being decreed to one party, ‘The simple rule that a man 
had a right only to as much land as he paid for was never applied 
to Kanara, nor was there any rate or rule of assessment by which 
the Collector could determine whether a holder had more or less 
land than ho onght to have, or by which he could recover or reassess 
the extra land. It was of no use to tell a landholder, ‘ You have 
three or four times as much land as you pay assessment for,’ 
The answer was, ‘ It is within the limits of my holding” Or the 
claimant produced some paper or the evidence of friendly neighbours 
to prove that the land was his, and if the claim was resisted there 
was the ready resource of carrying the case into court, 

Mr. Blane cited the following instance as illustrating the lax 
system of land managoment and the urgent need for reform. In 
Mangalor sub-division, Hari-Kullah village-group, Bunger-kolar 


' The eight rights are; Agdmi future rights, akshini present rights, jala water, 
nidhi treasure-trove, nikshepa a eet pdshdn rocks and minerals, sédhya produce, 
and siddhi cultivated land. Wilson's Glossary, 36. 
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village, number 18 was divided and a portion transferred, leaving 
as the old holding 64 mudds assessed at about £1 12s, (Huns 4), Ix 
1814, the holder Sha Biri had mortgaged to one Luka Naik, a 
portion of the estate which yielded a yearly produce worth £21 
(Rs, 210). A suit arose out of this transaction which came before 
the District Court in 1819, and subsequently by appeal before the 
Provincial Court. During the hearing of these cases two old 
documents were produced, one purporting to be a grant by the 
local chief about ninety years before, and the other a salo deed by 
one Mathes Naik to Sha Biri in which the purchase-money is stated 
at £14 (Rs, 140). In these two documents certain boundaries were 
mentioned, and a deed of acquitance or rdjindma having been 
tendered, the Provincial Court accepted it, and directed its terms 
to be enforced, This order was carried out in 1835, In 1837 a 
complaint came before the Magistrate regarding the right to certain 
grass land, and, after various inquiries and reports by the mémlatdar, 
the Sub-Collector, Mr. Maltby, examined the land, and wrote an order 
stating that the land in dispute, as well as some other land which 
had been cultivated, appeared to belong to Government and directed 
it to be measured... The measurements showed that the original 
holding of 64 mudés had developed into an estate of 622 mudda, 
Mr. Maltby decided that part of this extra land was Government 
waste and he ordered the muimlatddr to take offers for its cultivation, 
One Shaker Ali offered to take the waste land on an assessment 
of about £10 (Rs. 100). An order was issued that the offer would 
be considered at the rent settlement time, and that meanwhile the 
grass on the disputed land should be sold on public account. 
The holder continued to press his claim to the whole of the land 
before different officers who had charge of the division, and various 
orders were issued which prevented Shaker Ali’s offer being accepted. 
This state of things; lasted; for seven years, during which the 
grass was sold on Government account, and realized considerably 
more than the entire assessment of the estate. In September 1846, 
Mr. Reade, the Acting Sub-Collector, inspected the place, and, 
apparently with reference only to the old documents mentioned 
above, pronounced the whole of the land to belong to the holder 
of the number, and wrote to the Collector reporting this and 
requesting that all the money which had been realized on the grass 
might be refunded. This was objected to on the ground that 
Mr. Reade ought not to have upset the decision of a former Sub- 
Collector, and upon tho suspicious appearance of the old documents 
on which the whole claim rested. A particular report of his reasons 
was called for, but this was never furnished as he was soon 
after transferred to another division. Meanwhile, notwithstanding 
Mr, Maltby’s decision that most of the land was Government 
property, the estate was sold to a wealthy Christian merchant in 
Mangalor, Juan Salvador Coellio, for £230 (Rs. 2800), and the sale 
deed was registered in court. In this deed ‘The whole of the land 
with the garden, salt-marsh, waste land, and house,’ according to the 
Provincial Court’s decree, was named, with the exception of two 
mudda which were left for the support of a female relation of the 
former holder. ‘The purchaser applied to the mdmlatdar to have the 
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holding entered in his name and the mamlatdér referred him to 
Mv. Maltby’s order. The holder rejoined by referring to the decree 
of the court, and reiterated his demand. In 1848 the case was still 
under disparate, aud the purchaser enjoyed the whole of the estate 
except the grass land. 

With reference to the documents upon which the Provincial Court’s 
acceptance of the acquittance deed was founded, and by which land 
more than eight times the extent of the original holding was made 
over to tho claimant, it appeared on examination that the first was 
only a pretended copy of a permanent lease or mulpatta granting 
land to a temple in tho village of Porakudi, whereas the land in 
question was in tho village of Bunger-Kollur; and the deed was 
produced by a Moplah, Sha Biri, who purchased the land from a 

ative Christian, Mathes Naik, who produced it as a grant to 
himself. No one appears to have enquired whether tho chief had 
any power to make such a grant; or how, if he had granted land to 
a temple, it could have come into the possession of a Native 


Christian ; or how a document referring to. land in one village could . 


prove any right to land in another,village,.lhe Provincial Court 
appears to have merely looked to the acquittance tendered by the 
parties, and confirmed it. ‘he revenue authorities were not 
consulted, nor, if they had been, was it probable that there would 
have been any different result under the lax system which always 
prevailed in Kanara, where there were no rates of assessment, nor 
any public record of the extent of each man’s holding. 


Tn Mr. Blanc’s opinion this case-gave important evidence of the 
difficulty which revenue officers had to contend with in upholding 
the rights of Government without subjecting themselves to be 
dragged into court, a course which the want of any rule of assess- 
ment and the undefined extent of estates put it in the power of 
every ono to take. Other points on which, in Mr, Blane’s opinion, 
this case threw important light, were the want of information 
regarding the resources and extent of estates. . When the average 
payment or thardo settlemont was made a remission was granted on 
an estate paying about £1 12s. (Rs. 16) where the net produce was 
admitted to be equal to about £38 (Rs.380) and probably much 
exceeded that amount ; secondly, the kind of documents which it was 
the practice of the courts to admit as evidence of proprietary right and 
the manner in which the rights of Government were compromised 
by decrees in private suits where the public claims were not re- 
presented ; thirdly, the unequal division of the public assessment 
upon separate portions of estates when divided, an assessment of 
about £3 4s, (Rs. 32) having been apportioned by putting abont 
£1 4s, (Rs.16) upon three mudds of land, and leaving 59 mudds 
assessed at only about £1 12s. (Rs.16); fourthly, the confidence 
with which the people looked to the courts as a means of defeating 
revenue orders, as shown by a person paying the large sum of 
£230 (Rs. 2800) for land the greater part of which had been declared 
not to belong to the person disposing of it; fifthly, the manner in 
_ which the want of any rule for the disposal of such cases enabled 
the peoplo to prolong the most simple questions through a succession 
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of years, and tako them from one public officer to another, in the 
hope of eventually obtaining a favourable decision and at all eyente 
of reaping the advantage of delay. 


On this and other evidence which Mr. Blane laid before them at 
great length the Board agreed that a survey was required before the 
revenue system could be placed on a satisfactory footing. At the 
same time they thought that it would be enough to sanction a 
small establishment under the Collector to survey, where a survey 
was necessary.’ Referring to the numerous transfers of property 
which had taken place on the faith of the state demand remaining 
unchanged, and the serious evils which would arise from any general 
interference with the present settlement, they thought that tha 
average payment or thardw assessment should not, as a whole, be 
disturbed. In cases of obvious abuse, the assessment should be 
revised, but the demand should not excced one-fifth of the gross 
produce, They also remarked that the claims of the people to waste 
should be treated liberally, and laid down a rule for determining 
when interference was unvecossary and when additional land would 
not be allowed without additional assessment. Separate minutes 
were recorded by Mr. Goldingham and Mr. Blane.2 The purport of 
Mr. Goldingham’s minute was, that on tho whole the state demand 
had reached a maximum ; that the claims of the people who say 
that all lands, whether cultivated or not, are included in thoir 
holdings or vargs, should be treated with liberality, as they were 
never questioned before the average payment settlement; and that 
while a register of Jands was-desirable and could not be made 
without a survey, the people should not be alarmed, and Government 
should declare it was not their intention to raise the assessment 
generally. Mr. Blane, who had become a member of the Board 
since he had written his report, said that the objection to a survey 
was its expense, that a small establishment under the Collector 
might measure some lands, but that the average payment or thardv 
settlement should not be generally disturbed. he Government 
reserved their decision till the opinion of Mr, Elliot, the first 
member of the Board, who was then on a special commission, had 
been ascertained. 


Of the revenne administration of the district between 1851 and 
1862, when it was handed over to Bombay, there is little to be said. 
Mr. Maltby had remarked that if a scientific survey was introduced 
a classification of the Jand and an acre assessment should supersede 
the principle of computing the Government demand from the gross 
produce.’ He showed that if the principle on which the Government 
accounts were prepared, of taking one-third of the gross produce, 
were carried out, the result would not be doubtful, Nothing came 
of tho proposal, and until the transfer of tho district to the Bombay 
Presidency no important change was made in the assessment, though 
it was generally admitted that it was as unsatisfactory as it well could 
be. In 1853, Mr. Maltby, the Collector, proposed to assess lands 


1 Proceedings, 8th May 1851, 4 Proceedings, Sth Novr. 1850 & 25th Mar. 1851. 
3 Minutes of Consultation, 29th May 1851, 4 Letter to Board, 7th Octr. 1850, 
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newly taken up from Government waste, and lands already taken up 
hut. discovered to be liable to assessment, according to the quality of 
thesail.!_ The Collector’s proposal was approved and he was asked to 
explain how he intended to ascertain the capability of the soil.2 He 
proposed to take one staple product and estimate the quality of the 
land from its capability to produce this staple, and this course 
received the sanction of the Board. 


Since the transfer of North Kdnara from Madras, operations have 
been in progress for introducing the Bombay survey settlement. Of 
the changes in the ordinary practice which the peculiar character of 
the district required Colonel Anderson, the Survey Commissioner, has 
given the following account: The feverishness of the climate limits 
gurvey operations to three or four months in the year. The shortness 
of the surveying season makes it necessary to deal with a sub-division 
piecemeal. ‘hough progress is slow this system has certain 
advantages. In the unsurvoyed parts of Kdnara there is no real 
identification of lands in the Government records. All that is known 
is the sum each landholder, khitedér or vargddr, has to pay. Any 
attempt to fix boundaries gives rise. to disputes. ‘I'hese disputes come 
up at the time of measurement and the limits of the lands of the 
several holders aro marked off. These limits are often unknown to 
the holders as the lands are commonly held by tenants, who till parts 
of two neighbouring holdings, paying to each holder a certain 
fixed rent or share of the produce. The limits of holdings which 
have been fixed at the time of the measurément come under roview 
a year or two afterwards at the time of the classification, The 
holders meanwhile have the opportunity of bringing to notice any 
error that may have been made in the original boundary settlement, 
and any change that seems called for is made by the classing 
officer. Finally, a fow months before the settlement is introduced, 
the village map, on which every holding 1s shown as a survey ficld, 
and a list of the survey fields with the reputed holder of each, 
are given to the mdmlatddr, some of whose clerks, in company 
with the village officers and landholders, inspect every field, and 
enter the holder of each field in the Field Inspection Book. This 
minute inquiry raises a crop of disputes. Some are at once 
inquired intw and settled by the survey officer. Where he fails to 
bring the parties to agree the dispute is referred to the m&mlatdar, 
who visits every villago for the purpose of settling disputes, and to 
test the field inspection returns which his clerks have made out. 
Any boundary changes which the mdmlatddr finds necessary are 
reported to the settlement officer and carried out by him. The 
settlement is made on the papers drawn up and checked undor the 
mémlatdar’s responsibility. In cases of aggravated dispute, the 
mémlatddér makes full notes on the spot and brings up the question 
for disposal at the settlement. The result of this method is that in 
the lowlands, where land has a high value and is much subdivided, 


1 Letter to Board, 12th February 1853, * Proceedings, 28th April 1853. 

3 Letter to Board, 8th June 1853; Letter, 7th April 1853. . 

4Burvey Commissioner's Letters 465 of 4th April 1877, and 411 of 20th April 
1878, ; 
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the preparation for the settlement of twenty or thirty villages, a 
mere fraction of a sub-division, keeps the mamlatdar busy for three 
or four months. He knows that this field inspection giyea on 
opportunity for clearing disputes, and thatif he does not take 
advantage of this opportunity, he will be found ont at the settlement 
or still worse after the settloment is over. Therefore the mémlatdér 
takes pains to make the field inspection complete and to ensure 
that the records based on thesurvey are accurate. The consequence 
is that after the settlement disputes about lands and their boundaries 
except cases of disputed title which can be decided only by the 
civil courts, are very uncommon. 

Under the former system of revenue management the unit waS 
the account or varg in the Government books. One account or 
holding generally included several detached plots in one village, 
and often included lands in more than one village, and even in more 
than one sub-division. Ofthe precise situation or nature of the lands 
forming one holding or varg even in the same village there was no 
trustworthy record, the village accountant and the persons 
concerned alone professed to-know. Of the sharo of assessment 
due on the several fields or several detached plots of land comprised 
in the holding there was no record. Government land was often 
appropriated without any addition to the land-tax, and the asseas- 
ment of holdings bore no proper proportion ‘to the capabilities of 
the land. Under the new or survey system every holding was kept 
carefully distinct. Itwas diyidedinto separatesurvey fields or numbers 
of moderate and conveniont size, each of which was separately 
assessed, due regard being paid to the boundaries of the sub-divisions 
of the holding. ‘The assessment was based on a moderate proportion 
to the productiveness of the soil. In ordinary cultivation and 
in ordinary seasons, it did not exceed an eighth or a tenth of the 
gross produce; and in the superior and highly tilled lands, the 

roportion was considerably lower. The holding thus remained 
intact, but was divided into a number of separately marked and 
assessed units or survey fields which the holder could keep, give up, 
or dispose of at his pleasure. In this respect the landholder greatly 
gained. Waste land, the sole property of Government, was divided 
into arable and forest. Of the arable waste, unless it was wanted 
for any Government purpose, so much as was required to meet the 
probable spread of tillage was split into survey fields and assessed. 
The forest waste was surveyed in large blocks and placed at the 
disposal of the forest department. Goneidenbls areas wore set 
apart for grazing, but grazing privileges were always recorded to be 
granted during the pleasure of Government, so as not to prevent, 
the grazing land being changed, should at any future time such a 
course seem desirable. Forest rights in grazing lands were strictly 
reserved to Government. 

Between 1864 and 1867 the revised assessment fixed by the revenue 
survey wasintroduced without opposition into 199 villagesand hamlets 
in the sub-divisions above the Sahyédris.| In 1870-71 the rates of 


1 Survey Commissioner’s Memorandum, 1070, 9th October 1871. 
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assessment fixed by the survey were given out in eighteen villages 
of Karwar sub-division on the coast close to Karwar town. In these 
villages through a long series of years probably from the beginning 
of British rule, fraud and corruption had deprived Government of their 
proper share of the land revenue. In 1871 the coast landholders 
combinedto question the right of Government torevise the assessment, 
and filed about 500 suits. Agents of this combination were sent to 
Sirsi to persuade the landholders in the eighty-four Sirsi villages, 
into which revised rates had been introduced in 1870, to join the 
Kérwar league ; but they failed to get more than ten supporters. The 
rates of assessment fixed for the Karwar villages, considering the 
advantages of their situation, were very low, far lower than the rates 
imposed and accepted in other parts of tho district. It was felt 
that, whatever might have been the origin of the old corrupt 
assessments, it would be inexpedient at once to demand all that 
Government were entitled to demand; that for the first settlement a 
moderate rate should be imposed as a compromise, leaving the attain- 
ment of full rates to a revision at the ond of thirty years. The new 
rates of assessment would more than*double tho revenue on the 
eighteen villages to which they wereapplied. As-regarded individuals, 
the incidence of the new rates ete greatly. Many of the poorer 
and less influential cultivators found their assessments materially 
reduced; in some cases the new assessment was not more than one- 
fourth, and in many casos it was not more than one-half of what was 
formerly paid. On the other hand the larger and more influential land. 
holders found their assessment much increased. In some cases the 
former assessments were nominal without the shadow of an assignable 
reason, ‘lhe new assessment was communicated to the landholders 
at the end of March 1870 by the Acting Collector, Mr. Elphinstone, 
and the Survey Commissioner. There was some vague petitioning 
and general denial of the right of Government to re-assess the 
land. At first many of the more influential landholders refused to 
attend the settlement. But finding that the plea of absence would not 
avail them, the number of absentees became smaller and tho spirit 
of opposition seemed to have abated. For a fow days after the 
settlement there was some talk of organized opposition through 
the courts of law. An attempt was made by the larger landholders 
to raise a general defence fund, but for some reason this plan fell 
through. The Collector and the Survey Commissioner were told 
that the mass of smaller landholders had come to the conclusion 
that they had better leave well alone, and there was every hope 
that the opposition would die out, especially as report said that a 
legal opinion taken by the malcontents had been unfavourable to 
them. Matters remained quiet till about the end of January 1871, 
when rumours began to arise of anintended combination to dispute the 
right of Government to revise the assessment. When the first instal. 
ment of the new assessment fell due, payment was refused not only 
by those whose assessments had been raised, but also by those whose 
assessments had been lowered, and in the course of the next two 
months a large number of suits were filed against Government 
denying the right of Government to revise the assessment and assert- 
ing that the former rates were permanent. The litigants based this 
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claim on isolated expressions in proclamations and notifications issue: 

in the first quarter of the century. The Survey Commissioner helo 
that there was no just ground for this claim, and that during the 
sixty years they held North Kanara, the Madras Government never 
in any way admitted that they had not power to revise the assess- 
ment. On the contrary they had persistently asserted this right, In 
some parts of North Kanara revised rates were introduced and for 
the rest of the district they had often under consideration the most 
expedient mode of effecting a revision. The Bombay Government 
based their right to revise the assessment on the inherent right of 
Government to regulate taxation, as expressed in sections 25 and 26 
of Bombay Act I. of 1865. The plaintiffs denied this right, and — 
asserted that the existing assessments were permanont, 


Under these circumstances the Revenue Commissioner authorized 
the Collector to allow any portion of the assessment which might 
be in excess of a permanent lease or mulgeni patra older than the 
transfer of Kanara to the Bombay Government to stand over, pending 
inquiry.) The formal agreement in each case was to be produced 
and authenticated to the satisfaction of the Collector or of an officer 
deputed by him. ~All other landholders were given the option 
of resigning their lands and paying for the current year 1870-71 
assessment at previous rates, or of paying the full survey rates if 
the land was not resigned within a certain date, In case of 
persistent refusal to resign or to pay the survey assessment the 
Revenue Commissioner desired the Collector to proceed to distrain 
by notice and salo of land, as provided by the rules framed under 
section 3] of Bombay Act I, of 1865, 


This Kérwdr opposition resulted in the great Kanara land case 
which was decided in May 1875 by the Bombay High Court. Tho 
decision was on every point in favour of Government,” An appeal to 
the Privy Council followed but was not prosecuted. The agitation 
died out and the main question of the general right to revise the 
assessment was set at rest. 


To lighten the pressure of the enhancement in individual cases 
Government sanctioned certain concessions.2 The holder of land 
uncultivated at the time of the settlement, so long as the land remains 
uncultivated, can keep the right of occupancy up to five yoars 
after the settlement on paying an eighth of the full assessment. 
This concession applies only to the Kaénara lowlands and in them 
only to holdings in any one village which pays an assessment of more 
than £2 10s, (Rs. 25). It was never the practice to recognise the 
right to hold land, whether cultivated or not, without paying the 
assessment, In former times large landholders had appropriated 
much land to which they had no title. This appropriation was 
still more general while the survey was going on. EHvery holder was 
allowed to point out the limits up to which he claimed, and these 
claims were admitted without question so long as no counter-claim 


? Revenue Commissioner, 1164, 27th March 1871. 
7 Bombay High Court’s Reports, XII. Appendix, pp. 1-124, 
¥ Government Resolution 5573, 3lst October 1874, 
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was set up, or there appeared to be no reason to reserve the land on 


ehalf of Government. No immediate payment was incurred on 
thi, land as the old assessment remained unchanged till tho 


settlem and, at the settlement, there was always the option of 


resigning ai entire survey field. Thus land was widely claimed 
without any former right and without the immediate intention or 
the ability to bring it under tillage. Large landholders were specially 
anxious to keep their tenants from becoming occupants under 
Government, as this would reduce the competition for their land and 
would lower rents. A second concession was that in all holdings 
paying a survey assessment of more than £2 10s, (Rs. 25), if the 
increase of assessment exceeded fifty per cont, only fifty per cent 
increase on the old assessment should be paid in the first year, an 
additional twenty-five per cent in the second, and in the third and 
following years the whole of the increased assessment. This 
concession was necessary as much -cultivated land in the more 
outlying parts had hitherto paid a nominal land tax. 


As there is a considerable differonce in the country above and 
below the Sahyddris, the incidence of the land-tax is shown 
separately for these two main divisions of the district. Below the 
Sahyddris, the average new or survey acre rate is, on garden land 
15a, 24d. (Rs. 7-9-8), on rice land 6s, 1l4d. (Rs. 8-7-8), and on 
dry-crop land 113d. (734 annas). Above the Sahyddris the average 
acre-rate on garden land is £125. 10{d. (Rs. 11-6-9), on rice 
land 4s, Std. (Rs. 2-3-5), and on dry-crop land 9d. (6 annas). The 
conditions above the Sahyddris are better suited to the growth of 
the most valuable garden crops and the average rate on garden 
lands is therefore higher above than below the Sahyddris. Much 
of the rice-land both above and below the Sahyddris bears sugar- 
cane in occasional rotation, and, below the Sahyddris, a second crop 
of rico or of pulse is common, 


Up to December 1882 there have been surveyed and settled the 
sub-divisions of Yellépur with 173 villages, Karwar with sixty-one 
villages, and Kumta with 218 villages; 243 villages ont of 271 in 
Supa, 201 villages ont of 295 in Sirsi, and thirty-seven out of 142 
in Hondvar. The Siddépur sub-division is alone untouched. Except 
in Supa where details of the old assessment are not separately 
available for each block the result of the survey settlement has been 
to raise the assessment from £4967 to £10,704 or 115°50 per cent 
in Karwar, from £14,493 to £19,760 or 36°34 por cent in Ankola 
and Kumta, from £6187 to £6969 or 12°63 per cent in the thirty- 
seven settled villages of Hondévar, from £5703 to £9298 or 63-03 per 
cent in Yellépur, and from £7502 to £10,567 or 40°85 per cent in 
the 201 settled villages of Sirsi. 


The following statement shows the progress of the settlement to 
the 81st of December 1882 : 
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Kdnara Survey Details, 1882, 
Occuriep AREA, AasessMiyt, ae 
Total SETTLED = . INCRFARB 
Sus-Division. VILLAGES. | VILLAGES.| Before | Under | Before | Under [rsa dant. 
Survey. | Survey. | Survey. | Surv-y, 
Coaat, &. £. 
Kfrwir... 465 ave 61 61 vee 82,019 4967 10,704 11650 
Ankola and Kumta Pe 218 218 ae 61,467 14,498 19,760 36°84 
Hondvar ... os ae 142 87 at 16,608 6187 6069 12°68 
Upland. 
Bupa sas eae sve 27k 243 ane 59,062 oat 9080 aes 
Yellapur nas wee ae 173 178 82,078 44,262 6703 9208 63°08 
Sirsi ane vee aoe 2065 201 29,715 44,607 7502 10,567 40°85 
Total ... 1160 933 “ 267,025 ad 66,378 


Before the introduction of the survey settlement, and still in 
unsettled villages, holdings or vargs are entered in the Government 
accounts either as mult that is permanent or as gent that is rented. 
This distinction properly applied only to land in the old province of 
Kédnara, that is, in the lands to the south of the Gangédvali river ; 
but under British rule-the:terms have come to be used over the 
whole district. 

The proper meaning of varg is account, corresponding to khdta in 
settled districts, with this difference that if a vargdar takes up 
fresh land from.Government, or by agreement or purchase obtains 
the transfer of a portion of another varg the additional land is 
not included in the original varg but a now varg is entered in the 
accounts. But at an early stage of British rule varg came to be used 
as synonymous with holding or estate, and each varg has lately 
been known by the name of some person who held it at a former 
time, retaining also its original number. Occasionally vargs have 
been subdivided and new vargs formed under new names, but this 
has not been the rule., Generally there were separate vargs for 
each village, but vargs comprising lands in different villages are not 
unknown! Within the village the plots belonging to a varg are 
scattered in all directions and never could be identified by any one 
but the owner and perhaps the village accountant, and as there 
were no boundary marks and no record of area, there was a 
remarkable facility for enlarging the holding without incurring 
additional assessment, 


The meaning of the word mult is disputed. Some would connect 
it with the Sanskrit maulya meaning price ; those who do so assert 
that mult holdings were originally bought from the government. 
This seems to have been Major, afterwards Sir Thomas, Munro’s 
opinion. In a letter to the President and Members of the Madras 
Board of Revenue, dated 31st May 1800, describing the revenue 
administration of Kdénara under former governments, Munro says 
‘When a proprietor alicnated land for a certain rent for ever he 
either received a price for it, or he received no price for it 
or he paid a sum of money to the person to whom the land was 
transferred. Which of these modes was adopted depended on the 


} Munro, 4th May 1800; Mr. Blane, 20th September 1848. 
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circumstances of the parties and the nature of the land ; but in each 
of the three cases the tenant was the same, and the tenant was 
ealled tenant by purchase. When the government disposed of lands 
which hai reverted to it by failure of heirs, it followed the practice 
of individuals. It sold the land almost always for a lump payment 
or nazardna; it sometimes gave the land free of charge; but it 
never paid money, and it seldom or never advanced money to the 
new tenants or owners.’ In this passage the words tenant by purchase 
appear to be intended as a translation of mulgenigdr, a class of 
tenant described below, and the whole statement seems to be 
founded on the assumption that mul means priee. Former govern- 
ments granted the muli right to lands by means of instruments 
called mulpattds, and these documents show that a payment called 
nazarina or kanike was made. This has led Major Munro to state 
that the lands were sold for a nazardna. But the word nazardna 
does not denote the consideration which forms part of a sale. In 
the cases in question it would rather mean a fee paid for the 
issue of an order, probably of a somewhat similar nature, though 
perhaps differently applied, to stamp-duty. Besides it is well known 
that mul does not mean price but root, and the more probable 
signification of mult is permanent. The lands referred to in the 
mulpaitds were granted for ever subject to the payment of the 
assessment. Even the non-payment of the revenue did not 
absolutely deprive the holder of his right. Munro says:! ‘If 
he absconded with balances standing against him, the land was 
transferred to another person ; but if he or his heir returned at ever 
so distant a period, the land was restored on-cither of them paying 
a reasonable compensation for the balance and for such extra 
expenses as might have been ineurred on account of improvements.’ 
This right was not continued under the British Government. Mr 
Blane says: ‘It was not well established, but it is stipulated in 
some permanent leases or mulpattés granted at the beginning of 
British rule, that if a descendant of a former permanent holder or 
mulgar appeared within twelve months and paid a reasonable 
compensation for the balance due, the land should be made over to 
him.’ The hereditary right, says Mr. Elphinstone, together with the 
power to alienate, constituted the private property in land which 
was by many supposed to be peculiar to Kanara and Malabar ; but 
mirdsdars in the Deccan appear to have had similar rights.” 

It is asserted, and it is not improbable, that originally all the 
cultivated lands in Kanara were held on muli or permanent right, 
and that each holder possessed a title-deed in the shape of a 
mulpatia, although few authentic documents of that nature granted 
by former governments are now forthcoming. During the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, under Haidar and Tipu, the country 
was partially depopulated and the lands deserted, and from this and 
other causes some lands formerly cultivated reverted to Government.$ 


1 Report, 3lst May 1800, paragraph 23. 
* Report on the Territories conquered from the Peshwa, 25th Ootober 1819, 
3 Munro's Letter to Collectors, 9th December 1800, paragraph 6, 
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At first, under British rule, the practice was to offer these waste 
lands annually to the highest bidder.’ They were then called sarkdr 
gent or rented from Government and the cultivators were mere 
tenants-at-will holding directly from Government. The system of 
giving out these waste lands from year to year was not found to 
work well, and in 1807 the Madras Government sanctioned the 
alienation of these lands to respectable persons who would undertake 
to cultivate them and pay assessment on the same terms as the 
original holders? This alienation was carried out by means of 
permanent leases or mulpattds, which probably were similar to those 
granted by former governments, but no nazardna or handing-over- 
fee was taken. In this way, in the language of the district, many 
lands were converted from sarkar-gent or government leases into 
mult or permanent holdings. The process did not go on so 
speedily as was deemed desirable. In 1834, Mr. Viveash, the 
Principal Collector, after stating that people who desired mulpatids 
or permanent deeds would get them on application, gave an 
assurance that those:who had paid the full assessment would be 
treated as mulgdrs or permanent holders, so long as they paid the 
full assessment, even though they had not obtained mulpattds and 
though the land was not entered as muli2 From that time all real 
distinction between gent and muli vargs ceased, but the two names 
remained in the accounts, and are still used where the survey settle- 
ment has not been introduced. 


The waste or deserted lands above referred to were also called 
kulnasht, that is lands which had lost their occupant. Arable land, 
which, at least within the memory of man, had never before been 
cultivated, was called vekhanasht or land which had lost the record 
of its assessment. Jt was given out with or without mulpattds, 
and entered in the accounts as hosdgame that is new accretion or 
cultivation. Such lands were not necessarily formed into separate 
holdings or vargs ; they were more frequently entered as authorized 
additions to existing holdings. The name hosdgame is still in use, 
but there is no real difference between the tenure of hosiégame 
lands and of other lands. 


The term Alienation seems to have been used by the Kénara 
officers of the Madras Government in the sense of giving lands for 
penne cultivation subject to the payment of the assessment. It 

as been decided, in one of a large number of suits instituted to 
oppose the introduction of the survey settlemont, that tho use of 
the word alienation did not imply a permanent settlement of the 
assessment or any remission of revenue, total or partial, Such 
remissions are few and insignificant. Almost every temple in 
Ké4nara has land attached to it, which is entered in the name of the 
temple deity, but the full assessment is paid for the land, and there 
is no difference between the temple land and a private holding. 


1 Board of Revenue to Government, 3lst August 1807, 
2 Secretary of Government to Board of Revenue, 28th October 1807, 
5 Vernacular Order, 24th October 1834, 
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Endowments in cash are paid to many temples in lieu of collections 
formerly made by the managers from private holdings under the 
name of horadharm or outside charity. These Mr.Read, who succeeded 
Colonel Munro as Collector, attached and added to the assessment 
of the holdings as items of revenue. For a few Roman Catholic 
churches and a few mosques a partial exemption from assessment. is 
claimed, and at present allowed, but the titles have not yet been 
adjudicated. In some parts of the district shetsandis, or subordinate 
village officers, are allowed a remission of assessment on land 
held by them in lieu of cash payments; but cash payments are 
becoming the rule. The only other alienation of land revenue to 
be noticed is the remission of assessment allowed by the Bombay 
Government in 1870 during the lifetime of the widows of 
Busling Raja, a descendant of the pdliydr or chief of Bilgi on the 
lands previously held by him. 

From what has been stated it will be seen that, although the 
names mulgdérs or permanent holders and genigdrs or renters have 
been kept, since 1834 there has been no real ditference in the 
status of persons holding land_ directly. under Government. 
Wherever the survey scttlemont has been introduced, so far as 
Government accounts are concerned, even the distinction of name 
has ceased, and the right of occupaucy as defined in the Bombay 
Survey Act is the only recognized tenure under Government, except 
in the few cascs where temporary cultivation is allowed. In the 
surveyed parts of the district, indeed throughout the whole district, 
the only real distinction is between occupants who cultivate and 
occupants who do not cultivate. In lowland Kanara cultivating 
occupants are probably more numerousthan non-cultivating occupants 
but in other parts of the distvriet by far the greater portion of the 
land is held by occupants who do not themselves cultivate. There are 
few people of any class who do not hold some land, as the purchase 
of land is almost the only mode of investing money known in the 
district ; but in most places the bulk of the large landholders are of 
the Shenvi caste. In many cases these people are the descendants 
either of villave accountants or of therelations of village accountants, 
officers who had every facility for enlarging their own holdings 
and allowing those in whom they were interested to enlarge theirs by 
encroaching on Government waste. Moreover these people formed 
the educated class of the community, and rapidly became the 
moneyed class and acted as village bankers, In course of time the 
lands of their debtors passed into their hands, and the debtors foll 
from the rank of ocewpants to that of tenants. Almost all the large 
landholders still unite moneylending to their other occupations. 
In upland Kanara the rule is for occupants to cultivate their own 
lands, but everywhere there are large landholders, and the process of 
the more ignorant cultivators being converted from occupants into 
tenants which is near completion in the lowland sub-divisions is 
also in operation in upland Kanara, 

It remains to describe the rights of those who hold not directly’ 
from Government, but under a superior holder. Of these the 
highest are mulgenigdrs or permanent lessees, In the minute of the 
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Madras Board of Revenue recorded on the 5th of January 1818, 
their status is thus described: The mulgenigdrs or permanent 
tenants of Kénara were a class of people unknown to Malabdy, who, 
on condition of the payment of a specitied invariable rent to the 
muli or landlord and his successors, obtained from him a perpetual 
grant of a certain portion of land to be held by them and their 
heirs for ever.! This right could not be sold by the mulgenigdr or 
his heirs, but it might be mortgaged by them; and so long as the 
stipulated rent continued to be duly paid he and his descendants 
inherited this land like any other part of their hereditary property. 
The landlord and his heirs were precluded from raising the rent of 
the permanent lessce. It was, therefore, originally either higher than 
that procurable from temporary tenants, or it was fixed at the same 
or at a lower rate in consideration of a certain sum being paid as 
premium or purchase-money for the grant in perpetuity or as a 
favour conferred by the landlord on some of his dependents? It 
amounted, in fact, to a permanent alienation of a certain portion 
of land by the landlord;,for it never again lapsed to him or his 
descendants except on the failure of heirs to the permanent lessee, 
This class of people may therefore be considered subordinate land- 
lords rather than tenants, especially as, though many of them 
cultivated their lands by hired labourers or slaves, others sub-rented 
them to chilgenigdys or ‘temporary tenants. This description 
applies goneeally to the mulgeni tenure of the present day. In 
some cases the rent is fixed in produce ; in other cases it is fixed in 
cash, A few mulyeni deeds belonging to the early part of the 
century have becn found which stipulate that if the assessment is 
increased the lessee will pay the cuhanced amount, but the majority 
contain no such provision, and one of the most difficult points 
arising out of the survey settlement results from the fact that the 
revised assessment exceeds the rent fixed in a mulgeni deed. 
Most of the mulyeni deeds executed since the survey began contain 
the stipulation that if the asscssment is increased the lessee will pay 
the enhanced amount. 


Another sub-tenure of a permanent or quasi-permanent nature is 
nadagi or ardheli, This tenure which applies only to garden 
lands prevails to a considerable extent on the coast, especially in 
Hondvar and Kumta. The rent payable by the tenant is fixed 
generally at one-half of the produce, but it is sometimes fixed in 
other proportions aud in a very few cases in cash, The occupant 
ears the expense of planting the trees, and the tenant bears the 
expense of rearing them. When full-grown trees are made over to 
a tenant, the tenure is called sulgi, and in this case the tenant 
receives one-third of the produce for his labour. The landlord 
in both cases pays the assessment. The lease is terminable at the 
will of the tenant, but he cannot be ousted by the over-holder, 
unless it is proved that the property has suffered from neglect, 
These tenures appear to be declining as they give rise to numeroug 
disputes, 


? These grants were always in writing, many of them have been lost, 
4 This was the more frequent practice. 
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The most frequent form of land mortgage in K4nara is mortgage 
with possession, called bhogyddi adhdv or usufructuary mortgage. 
Until the mortgage is redeemed the mortgagee is exactly in the 
position of the landholder, and formerly the land was frequently 
entered in the accounts in the mortgagee’s name. 


The ordinary sub-tenancy is tenure-at-will or chalt geni, and it is 
by tenants-at-will that almost all the large landholders’ estates are 
cultivated. A yearly holder or chalgenigér may hold either under 
a permanent holder or mulgdr, under a permanent tenant or 
mulgenigar, or under Government as the occupant of a lapsed 
permanent estate or muli varg. If the yearly lessee holds under 
an over-holder, his name is in no way recognized in the accounts. 
Té an over-holder found his tenant in arrears, under the Madras 
Regulation he had power to attach his property and report the 
attachinent to the Collector, who, at thirty days’ notice, during 
which time the tenant could appeal, sold the property by auction 
and satisficd the claim. The tenant generally holds a written lease 
and gives an acceptance, The period for which the documents are 
executed is generally a year, but fresh documents are not executed 
every year ; on the contrary it isthe practice tocultivate for many 
successive years on the same lease, As a rule fresh documents are 
drawn up only when a change in the rent or some other cireum- 
stance makes a fresh deed necessary. The terms of the lease vary 
in different placcs. In Supa the rent is ordinarily fixed in 
-money; elsewhere, except for garden land, it is almost always 

aid in grain. As regards garden assessment, Mr. Read, the 

ollector, wrote in 1814 :' ‘The general practice observed in lowland 
Kanara for assessing cocoanut, betelnut, and pepper produce is that 
for new cocoanut gardens a lease or kaul is demanded, securing 
possession to the cultivator until his young trees begin to bear, 
which is generally the case in their ‘sixth year near the sea-coast 
and in their tenth year near the Sahyddris. The average assessment 
of about 12s. (Rs. 6) on each tree is then demanded on the tree 
instead of on the produce. The trees thenceforward continue to be 
charged every year by the village accountant, and no allowance is 
made for unfruitful years if it is supposed that the proprictor has 
the means of keeping up his garden, because in old gardens, while 
a few trees each year become unfruitful, their places are supplied 
by those beginning to bear. Another mode prevails, which has 
been continued during the Company’s Government, of assessing the 
ground, not the trees, from the period of starting the garden at the 
average rent of the neighbouring rice-fields and demanding nothing 
more when the trees begin to bear. This is the prevailing usage 
between the Government and proprietor of whatever description ; 
but that observed by the landlords is to grant their yearly tenants 
or chédligenigaérs from one-fourth to one-third of the gross produce and 
to their permanent tenants or mulgenigdrs one-halfthe gross produce, 
because the latter are bound to plant young trees in lieu of decayed 
ones and not to sell or transfer their right in the garden land to 


} Letters relating to Early Revenue Administration, 82, 83, 
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any but their landlords. It is not customary to demand any 
additional assessment for a few betel or pepper vines intermixed 
with the cocoa-palms, because it is sufficiently known that they 
injure the productive powers of the trees they are suffered to 
embrace. Pepper and betelnut gardens are not assessed in any 
particular manner, but pay according to the quality of the rice- 
field soil of which they are formed. They are found near the foot 
of the Sahyddris and are almost all cultivated by the landlords 
themselves, most of whom are Havig Brdhmans, When any of 
these gardens lapse to the Government they are rented at one-third 
the estimated gross produce, or, if that cannot be had, they are 
given away to the highest bidder. Hence it appears that the minute 
division of the gross produce of gardens in Malabar between the 
Government and the cultivator is not found in Kdnara, where a 
specific tax on each tree or a fixed ground-rent is demanded without 
reference to the produce of cither. It is conjectured that about 
two-thirds of the proprietors of gardens below the Sahyddris pay 
the land assessment and that the other one-third pay upon the 
trees. Before the introduction of the survey scttlement, and still 
in unsettled villages, the tenants’rent was ordinarily calculated at 
double the Government assessment. Owing to the revision of the 
assessment this system is for the present at least not so common as 
it formerly was and the rent is tixed according to the nature of 
the soil and other cireumstances. In some parts of the district, 
particularly in Hondyar, an agreement to divide the produce, 
called palu, is common. The occupant provides the seed and 
sometimes the oxen and tools, and after deducting the seed with a 
small amount for interest, the balance is divided either equally or in 
proportions to which the occupant and tenant have agreed. 


From time immemorial kumri, that is the raising of rdgi Eleusine 
corocana, by cutting and burning brushwood in the forests and 
sowing seed among the ashes, has been extensively carried on. It is 
believed that this forest tillage was never specifically allowed as a 
right, but only as a temporary privilege, and it cannot properly be 
called a land tenure. But in some estates or vargs there is an entry of 
kumri assessment, which is often called shist or standard assessment 
on account of kumri korlayu, that is a tax on the cutting of kumri; 
and on that ground and also because some permanent leases or 
mulpattiés mention kumri assessment, not only a right to forest 
tillage but property over large tracts of forest-land have been 
claimed. Before 1822-23 the revenue from kumri was entered 
in the accounts under the head of motarpha or village taxes, but in 
that year it was directed to be credited to land revenue! ‘The 
system of assessing the tax varied in different villages. In some 
places it was fixed at so much for a couple, a man and a woman, 
or so much for a man alone; and in others according to the number 
of billhooks used in clearing the brushwood in which case it was 
always of the nature of a poll-tax. As there was no reason to grant 
the privilege to any but the wild tribes who knew no other means 


} Minutes of Consultation, dated llth October 1822, 
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of gaining a livelihood, it appears at first sight difficult to account 
for the entry of kumri assessment in the holdings of persons who 
had other regularly cultivated land. In 1858 Mr. Fisher wrote!: 
There. is little reason to doubt that the only difference between 
the government kumi cess, sarkdr kumri korlayu, and the kumri 
cess paid by regular holders or vargddérs consisted in the govern- 
ment cess being levied direct from the kumri cutters while the 
holders’ or vargddars’ kumri cess was recovered by them from the 
kumri cutters who cither cleared parts of the holders’ land or 
were otherwise under his influence, on paying a specified sum as 
art of the demand on their estates. If this is so, the system of 
evying kumri assessment from regular landholders was probably 
adopted for the sake of convenience. When the country was less 
accessible than it now is, it would not be easy to levy a poll-tax 
from every kumri cutter and the adoption of the practice of using the 
regular holder, a man of influence in the neighbourhood, as a medium 
for collecting the tax is intelligible. The destructive nature of 
kumvi cultivation attracted the attention of the Madras Board of 
Revenue, the Madras Government, and the Court of Direetors. In 
1848 Mr. Blane prohibited it in places from which timber could be 
conveniently exported or in which the reserved kinds of timber 
rew, and directed that those who claimed a right to cultivate kumri, 
ecause a kumri assessment was entered in their holdings or estates, 
should not be allowed to exercise the right in such places and that 
the assessment should be remitted, Im other parts of the forest 
kumri was to be allowed only to an extent proportionate to the 
assessment, In 1858 the principle was adopted of settling the 
assessment with reference to the number of kumri cutters and 
allowing dugii, that is so much produce as. represented double the 
kumri assessment entered in the holding or varg, to such holders as 
held estates which paid a kumri assessment? In 1860 the Government 
entirely forbade kumri in holdings, and extended this order to holders 
of permanent leases or mulpattas3 In unsettled villages the kumrt 
assessment is still entered in the accounts, but the amount is always 
remitted. Kumri is now restricted within the narrowest possible 
limits. It is allowed only to those hillmen who at present have no 
other means of jiveihoed. The tax is fixed at 2s, (Re. 1) the acre. 


The revenue administration of the district is entrusted to an 
officer styled Collector on a yearly pay varying from £2160 to 
£2790 (Rs. 21,600 - Rs. 27,900). This officer, who is also the Chief 
Magistrate and the executive head of the district, is helped in his 
work of general supervision by a staff of three assistants, of whom 
two are covenanted servants and one is an uncovenanted servant of 
Government. The sanctioned yearly salarics of the covenanted 
assistanis range from £600 to £1080 (Rs. 6000 - Rs. 10,800), and that 
.of the uncovenanted assistant is £960 (Rs. 9600). 


For fiscal and other administrative purposes the lands under the 
Collector's charge are distributed over eight sub-divisions. All 


1 Mr. Fisher, 91, 30th Aug. 1858 para, 63, 9 Mr. Fisher, 91, 30th Aug. 1858 para, 29. 


3 Proceedings, 23rd January 1860, + Proceedings, 23rd Octobor 1861, 
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these are entrusted to the two covenanted assistants or assistant 
collectors. The fourth assistant styled the head-quarter or huzur 
deputy collector is entrusted with the supervision of the treasury, 
These officers are also assistant magistrates, and those of them who 
have revenue charge of portions of the district have, under the 
presidency of the Collector, the chief management of the different 
administrative bodies, local fund and municipal committees, within 
the limits of their revenue charges. 

Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistants the 
revenue charge of each fiscal division of the district is placed in 
the hands of an officer styled maémlatddr. These officers, who are 
also entrusted with magisterial powers, have yearly salaries varying 
from £180 to £240 (Rs. 1800 - Rs, 2400). Three of the fiscal 
sub-divisions, Hondvar Yell4pur and Supa, contain each a petty 
division or peta mahal under the charge of an officer styled mahalkari, 
who, excopt that he has no treasury to superintend, exercises the 
revenue and magisterial powers generally entrusted toa mdmlatdar, 
The yearly pay of the méhalkaris varies from £72 to £96 (Rs. 720- 
Rs. 960). 


Tn revenue and police matters the charge of the 1257 Government 
villages is entrusted to 942 headinen, all of whom are stipendiary. , 
Of these 198 headinen perform revenue duties only and 744 are 
entrusted with both revenue and police charges. The yearly pay of 
the headman depends on the amount of revenue derived from his 
village. It varics from 10s. to £11 4s. (Rs. 5- Rs. 112) in settled 
villages, the average revenue reccipts of a settled village amounting 
to £72 (Rs. 720); and from 1s. 14d. to £12 (9 ans.-Rs. 120) in 
unsettled villages, the average revenue receipts of an unsettled village 
amounting to £88 2s, (Rs. 881), Of £2187 29, 4d. (Rs, 21,871-0-4), 
the total yearly charge on account of village headmen, £1501 11s, 82d. 
(Rs, 15,015-18-11) are debited to Land Revenue and £685 10s. 38d. 
(Rs. 6855-2-5) to Police. No headinen are paid by grants of land. 


To keep the village accounts, draw up statistics, and help the 
villago headmen, there is a body of stipendiary village accountants 
or shanbhogs. These men number 289 in all or about one accountant 
to every five villages, each charge containing on an average 1765 
inhabitants and yiclding an average yearly revenue of £378 8s. 
(Rs. 3784). Their yearly salaries, which are paid in cash, amcjnt in 
settled villages, on an average to £13 10s. (Rs. 135) and vary from 
£12 to £15 (Rs. 120-Rs, 150); in unsettled villages they average 
£11 8s. (Rs. 114) and vary from £10 16s. to £12 (Rs. 108-Rs. 120), 
They represent a total yearly charge of £3102 (Rs.31,020). Besides 
the regular accountants an cxtra establishment of accountants is 
annually maintained to strengthen the regular staff pending the 
introduction of the survey settlement into the unsettled parts of the 
district. At present (1882) about five-cighths of the district have 
been surveyed and settled. 


Under the headmen and the village accountants are the village 
servants with a total strength of 492. These men are liable both 
for revenue and police duties. Most of them are Hindus, The total . 
yearly grant for the support of this establishment amounts to 
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£1995 12s. (Rs. 19,956), being £4 (Rs. 40) on an average to each 
man, or a cost to each village of £1 12s, (Rs. 16). 


The yearly cost of the village establishments may be thus 
summarised: Headmen £2187 (Ry. 21,870), accountants £3102 
(Rs. 31,020) and servants £1996 (Rs. 19,960) making a total of 
£7285 (Rs. 72,850), equal to a charge of £5 16s, (Rs. 58) a village, 
or eight per cent of the entire land revenue of the district. 


Season reports are available for the seventeen years ending 
1881-82: 

In 1865-66 the rains were seasonable and favourable both to 
rice and garden crops. Fever, dysentery, and small-pox prevailed 
over most of the district; fever chiefly above and dysentery below 
the Sahyddris. The land revenuc rose from £62,837 to £75,222 ; 
and the rupee price of rice fell from fourteen to sevonteen pounds. 


The season of 1866-67 was on the whole favourable. The rains 
began well; in September and in October the fall was scanty, but 
the failing crops were saved by an abundant supply in November, 
Public health was better than in,previous years; cholera and fever 
declined, though fever was still prevalent in Yell4pur and Supa. 
The land revenue fell from £75,222 to £60,772, and the rupee 
price of rice rose from seventeen to sixteen pounds, 


In 1867-68 the rainfall was abundant and soasonable, the crops 
were richer and public health was better than in the previous year. 
The land revenue rose from £60,772 to £74,103; and the rupee 
price of rice fell from sixteen to twenty-one pounds, 


In 1868-69 the rainfall was generally favourable, and the harvest 
fair. Public health continued to improve, but cattle disease was 
general, and very fatal. The land revenue rose from £74,103 to 
£74,946; and the rupee price of rice fell from twenty-one to 
twenty-two pounds. 


In 1869-70 the early rainfall was scanty; and late rains in November 
and December, though abundant, were untimely and greatly damaged 
ripe rice and cotton and to a less extent injured Indian millet and 
gram. Fever was general and there were some cases of cholera, but 
public health on the whole was good. Thero was no great mortality 
among cattle. The land revenue fell from £74,946 to £72,231; and 

the rupee price of rice rose from twenty-two to seventeen pounds. 


Except for rico, the season of 1870-71 was favourable. The fall 
to the end of August was good ; in September the supply was scanty, 
and in October tt was heavy enough to cause much injury to the 
rice, Public health was better than in the previous year. The 
chief forms of disease were fever, small-pox, and bowel complaints. 
Cattle disease also appeared in some places. ‘The land revenue rose 
from £72,281 to £75,761, and the rupee price of rice fell from 
seventeen to twenty-five pounds. 

In 1871-72 both above and below the Sahyddris the rainfall was 
moderate, especially in Supa and Yellépur. On the coast the 
rainfall was irregular, The only sub-division which received a full 
supply was Siddépur. The scason was middling. Public health 
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was good, and the amount of cattle disease was moderate. The 
land revenue rose from £75,761 to £80,921, and the rupee price of 
rice rose from twenty-five to twenty-four pounds. 


The season of 1872-73 was favourable. In June and July the 
rainfall was good and timely. A heavy fall in August flooded the low 
rice lands and slightly injured the crops. But this was followed by 
regular and moderate rain and the harvest was better than it had 
been for ten years. Public health was good; fever and augue were 
on the decline. Cattle disease broke out in some sub-divisions. The 
land revenue rose from £80,921 to £51,549, and the rupee price of 
rice fell from twenty-four to twenty-six pounds. 


The season of 1873-74 was moderate. The rainfall was at first 
good, but there was a long break in August, and though later on the 
season improved the harvest was light. Fever, small-pox, dysentery, 
and cattle disease prevailed throughout the year. The land revenue 
rose from £51,549 to £84,254, and the rupee price of rice remained 
unchanged at twenty-six pounds. 


The season of 1874475 was fair, The rains began in May and 
continued favourable till August. After August heavy rain damaged 
the low-lying rice crops. ever, small-pox, and cholera were more 
or less prevalent. The land revenue rose from £84,254 to £89,643, 
and the rupee price of rice fell from twenty-six to twenty-cight 
pounds. 


The season of 1875-76 was on the whole good. The rains began 
early in June, and were favourable, ospecially along the coast. Except 
in Supa, the crops were above the average. Fever and cattle 
disease prevailed throughout the district, small-pox in parts of Kumta, 
Honadvar and Yell4pur, and slight cholera in Karwar, Supa and 
Yell4pur. The land revenue foll from £89,643 to £83,387; and 
the rupee price of rice fell from twenty-eight to thirty pounds. 


The season of 1876-77, one of the great famino years in the Bombay 
Karnaétak and Maisur, was fair on the coast, indifferent in the centre 
of the district, and bad in the east bordering on Belgaum, Dharwar, 
and Maisur. The rainfall began about the 10th of June and 
continued abundant till the end of July. In August it was short 
and in September and October it failed partially in some places and 
entirely in others. The failure was greatest in the eastern villages 
bordering on Belgaum, Uhdrwar, and Maisur. On tho coast the 
crops were comparatively good. A few miles along both sides 
of the Sahyddris they were below the average, and in the most 
eastern villages the crops either entirely or partially failed. As the 
late rain failed, the cold weather crops were generally poor, and 
during the hot season water aud fodder were scarce. Fever prevailed 
throughout the district, but cattle disease and small-pox were less 
fatal than in the previous year. Except in August, September, and 
October cholera was general especially in the upland sub-divisiona. 
The land revenue foll from £83,387 to £81,964, and the rupee 
price of rice rose from thirty to twenty eight pounds. 


The season of 1877-78, the second of the great famine years, waa 
ou the whole favourable. The rainfall began at the end of May 
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and in June was fair. In July and carly August it failed, but, in 
the latter part of August and in September the fall was well-timed, 
anu continued so heavy that in October some crops suffered from too 
much rain. Except in a few villages, the rice crops were good. 
Owing to the failure of rain in July, the garden produce was 
below the average ; betclnuts did not yield more than half the 
average, and cardamoms and pepper almost entirely failed. Owing 
to the beavy rainfall in October, the cold weather crops were good. 
Deaths were about forty-five per cent more than duriug the previous 
yoar, partly owiug to the excessive rain and partly to the extreme 
dearness and scantiness of grain. Both fever and cholera were 
more fatal than during the previons ycar; on the other hand there 
was loss mortality among cattle. The land revenue fell from £81,964 
to £81,214, and the rupee price of rice rose from twenty-eight to 
twenty-two pounds. 

Tn 1878-79 the rainfall was the heaviest on record (13289 inches) 
and the rico harvest was unusually fine. The gardens also profited, 
and except crops on low-lying lands which were ypdden by excessive 
moisture the harvest was exceptionally good. The land revonue 
roso from £81,234 to £93,950, and the rupee prico of rice rose from 
twenty-two to eightcen pounds. 

The harvest uf 1879-80 was below the average. Most of the 
early sowings were washed out by heavy rain and the later sow- 
ings were withered by along spell of drought. In August and 
September the rainfall was good but hardly made up for the former 
losses, Good lands scarcely produced an average and the yield in 
the uplands was poor. Gurden lands snffered little. The dry season 
crop sown in January and reaped in April was good ; but the cold 
weather or rabi crop was poor. Tho land revenue fell from £93,950 
to £85,760 and the rupee price of rice roso from eighteen to 
seventecn pounds, 

Tn 1880-81 the regular rainfall in June and July was followed by a 
break which lasted from the second week in August to about the 
10th of September ; a timely fall of rain in September saved the 
crops, but in the uplands the harvest was scanty. The rice crop 
was up to the average; and the garden crops and sugarcano were 
good. The land revenuc rose from £85,760 to £86,686, and the 
rupee price of rice fell from seventeen to twenty pounds. 


In 1881-82, excopt in Sirsi, the rainfall was below the average, 
but on the coast it was sufficient and seasonable, Tho open high 
lands above the Sahyddris suffered from scanty rain, but in other 
parts tho crops were good and the season was on the whole favour- 
able. Public health was good ; there was no cholcra and less fever 
than usual. In the south there were some cases of small-pox but 
only eleven proved fatal. The land revenue rose from £86,686 to 
£100,288, and the rupee price of rice fell from twenty to twenty- 
four. pounds, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
JUSTICE, 


1For the four years ending 1803 no information is available 
regarding the administration of justice. The preamble to Madras 
Regulation IT. of 1802 shows that before January 1802 no regula- 
tions were in force, The Collector decided most civil suits at his 
discretion and made over most petty land disputes to arbitration? 
In districts wheré:.a permanent, settlement of the land assess- 
ment was introduced, district or zilla courts were established 
under Madras Regulation II, of 1802. In 1803, when an Act for 
the administration of criminal justice was introduced, sections 56 
to 58 of Madras Regulation IJ. of 1803, empowered the Colleetor to 
exercise magisterial functions and scetions 47 to 55 empowered him 
to decide civil suits, As the permanent settlement was not applied 
to Kanara these regulations wore not introduced into the district. 
In 1807, under Regulation IL. of 1806, a district court was estab- 
lished at Hondvar with jurisdiction over South and North Kanara. 
In 1809 the district court was removed from Hondvar to Mangalor, 
In 1817, under Madras Regulation TX. of 1816, the magisterial 
powers of the District Judge were transferred to the Collector, 
and, under Madras Regulation X. of 1816, the District Judge was 
given the powers of a criminal judge for committing certain cases 
for trial before the circuit court, for trying and deciding petty cases 
on their own authority, and for passing sentence not excceding two 
years’ imprisonment. The District Judge was subject to the Provin- 
cial and Circuit Court of Tellicheryri, 

Under Madras Regulation IV. of 1862, a Provincial and Cireuit - 
Court consisting of three Judges was established at Tellicherri with 
power to hear appeals from, and to decide on circuit criminal cases 
committed for trial by, the District Judges of Kanara and Malabér. 
To hear such cases, one of the three Judges of the Provincial and 
Circuit Court left Tellicherri for six months every year for the dis- 
tricts north of Tellicherri, and, on his return, another Judge set out 
for the remaining six months of the year for the districts south of 
Tellicherri. The Cireuit Judge visited every district station on his 
way. In deciding cases he was helped by the haji or Muhammadan 


1 From materials supplied by Mr. §, N. Tagore, C.S. 
* Major Munro to the Board of Revenue, December 1800, paras, 3, 4. 
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law officer of the Provincial Court. At the close of the trial the 
#ajt gave his opinion called fativa, and, if the Judge agreed, decision 
was given on the spot. Cases in which the Circuit Judge and the 
kaji distreed were referred to the High Court or Sadar Faujdari 
Adalat at Mudras. 


In 1807, under Madras Regulation XVI. of 1802, native commis- 
sioners were appointed in Kénara to decide suits relating to personal 
roperty not exceeding £8 (Rs. 80) in value. Under Madras 
Regulation VIL. of 1809, the powers of the native commissioners 
were extended to the hearing of such suits under £10 (Rs. 100) as 
were referred to them by the Judge. In 1816, under Madras 
Regulation VI. of 1816, native commissioners gave place to district 
munsifs. Under Madras Regulation IV, of 1816, village munsiffs 
were appointed with powers to decide suits relating to personal 
property of not more than £1 (Rs.10) in value. The office of 
village munsiff was in most cases given to pdtils or village headmen. 
Under Regulation V. of 1816 the village council or panchayat was 
appointed with power to decide suits referred to them by the village 
munsiffs ; and under Regulation VIL. of 1816. the district council or 
panchayat was appointed to decide suits referred to them by the 
district munsiffs. Village and distriet councils or panchdyats con- 
tinued in Kénara, until the transfer of the district to Bombay 
in 1862, Jn 1817, for North Kénara including Kundapur, three 
munsiffs, one,each at Bhatkal Gokarn and Sirsi, were appointed with 
power to decide suits not excecding £20 (Rs. 200). Between 1821 
and 1823 the Bhatkal munsijf was removed to Honfvar, and the 
Gokarn munsif’ to Ankola, and an additional munsiff was appoint- 
ed for Yellipur. In 1827, under Madras Regulation I. of 1827, an 
assistant judge was appointed at Honavar with jurisdiction over 
Kundépur, Hondvar, Kumta, Ankola, Sirsi, Sidd4pur, Yellapur, 
and Supa. The assistant judge heard appeals from the decisions 
of the district munsijfs, and, besides having criminal powers, heard 
original civil suits not exceeding £500 (Rs. 5000) in value. Appeals 
from the decisions of the assistant judge lay to the District Judge at 
Mangalor. In 1827 a sadar-amin’s court was established at Hondvar. 
In 1830, under Madras Regulation VIT. of 1827, a native judge was 
appointed at Sirsi with jurisdiction over Sirsi, Siddépur, Yellépur, 
and Supa. In 1833, under Regulation III. of 1833, the jurisdiction 
of the munsiffs was extended to suits of £100 (Rs. 1000) and that 
of the sadar-amins to suits of £250 (Rs. 2500). In 1886 a native 
judge’s court was substituted for the assistant judge’s court at 
Honiver and, under Madras Act XXIV. of 1836, the native judges 
at Sirsi and Hondvar were styled principal sadar-amins, 


Tn 1843, under Madras Act VIT. of 1843, considerable changes were 
made in the judicial administration. The offices of the Provincial 
Circuit Court at Tellicherri, of the District Judge at Mangalor, and of 
the two principal sadar-amins at Sirsi and Hondvar were abolished ; 
North Kénara was separated from South Kanara in judicial matters, 
and the offices of a Civil and Sessions Judge of the second class and. 
of a mufti sadar-amin at Hondvar and of a sadar-amin at Sirsi 
were established. Under this arrangement the Collector and hi- 
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assistant continued to perform magistcrial work. In 1852 
principal sadar-amin was appointed under the Judge and a munsiff's 
court at Kumta was sanctioned. In 1860, the present North 
Kanara, with the sub-division of Kunddpur, was made the separate 
charge of a District Judge who held his court at Hondvar till 
1866, when the court was removed to Karwar. In 1862, when 
North Kanara passed to the Bombay Presidency, Kunddpur 
continued to form part of South Kanara. 


Of the strength of the judicial staffand the number of cases 
decided in Kanara the carliest available details are for 1862. In 
that year the number of civil courts was nine, the number of suits 
disposed of was 4805, and the average duration of each suit was 
five months. In 1870 the number of courts was reduced to five, 
the number of suits disposed of was 2466, and the average duration 
was three months and seven days. In 1874 the number of civil 
courts was five, the number of suits had risen to 2866, and the 
average duration had fallen to two months and twenty-seven days. 
In 1880 the number.of civil. courts was five, the suits numbered 
2308, and the average duration was two months and fifteen days. 
At present (1881) the district is provided with a District Judge aud 
four subordinate judges. Of the four sub-judges the first class 
sub-judge of Kéarwéi, besides’ special jurisdiction above £500 
(Rs.5000) over the whole district, has ordinary jurisdiction over 
Karwar, Ankola execpt the Kulenad mdgni or village-group, the 
Chinnipur village-croup of Yellapur, and the charge of the Supa 
mahdlkari; the second class sub-judge of Kumta has charge over 
Kumta and the Kulenad village group of Ankola; the sub-judge 
at Hondvar has charge over Hondvar and the three village-groups 
of Hire-avattalige, Chikka-avattalige, and Hire-kode in Siddapur ; 
and the sub-judge of Sirsi-has) charge of Sirsi, Yellépur except the 
Chinnépur village-group, the Supa mémlatdar’s division, and 
Siddapur except the village groups of Hire-avattalige, Chikka- 
avattalige, and Hire-kode, The average distance of the Karwér 
court from its furthest six villages is sixty-nine miles; of the Sirsi 
court seventy miles; of the Kumta court forty-one miles ; and of the 
Hondvar court thirty-nine miles. 


During the twelve years ending 1881 the average numbor of suits 
decided was 2776. During the six years ending 1875, the totals 
show alternate rises and falls, the lowest total being 2467 in 1870 
and the highest 3193 in 1873. For the next three years the 
returns show a continuous fall from 8092 in 1875 to 2272 in 1878. 
In 1879 the total suddenly rose from 2272 in 1878 to 3589 or 
an increase of nearly fifty per cent; but in 1880 it again fell to 
2306 or to pretty nearly the former level. In 1881 there was a 
further fall to 2095, the lowest total during the whole twelve years, 
Of the total number of cases decided, forty-one per cent have 
on an average been given against the defendant in his absence, 
the lowest being thirty-two in 1879 and the highest forty-five in 
1875. Except in 1879, when there was an unusual fall to thirty- 
two or nine per cent below the average, the proportion of cases 
decided in this way showed slight variations from the average, the ° 
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rise or fall being generally one or two and at the most four per 
eent : 


Kanara Hr-parte Decrees, 1870 - 1881, 


— 
. ; Decided |Percent- : Decided {Percont- 
Yran. Suits. | or parte.| ago Year. Suite. | ec-parte.| age. 

W870... Aas 2467 1002 40 1877... sae 2586 1078 41 
W711... ee 8036 1290 40 1878, on 2272 972 42 
41872... fe 28068 1150 Bo 1879, err 8589 1159 32 
WB, $08 3193 L329 41 1880... aa 2306 1028 44 
1874, tae 2871 1446 40 1881... eae 2095 853 40 
1875... ei $og2 1418 45 - 

1878... st 2910 1276 43 Total...) 33,813 13,709 41 


Of contested cases, during this period of twelve years an average 
of 25°21 per cent have been decided for the defendant, the per- 
centage varying from 31-19 in 1873 to 16°63 in 1880, and the 
number keeping above 200 before and below 200 after 1878, In 
sixty or 2°86 per cent of the suits decided in 1881 the decree was 
executed by putting the plaintiff in possession of the immovable 
property claimed. The number of this ¢lass-of eases varied from 
108 out of 3193 in 1873 to sixty out of 2095 in 1881. In 287, or 
13°69 per cent of the 1881 decisions; decrees for money due were 
executed by the attachment or sale of property. Of these 201 or 
9°59 per cent were executed by the sale of immovable property 
and 86 or 4°10 per cent by the sale of movable property. The 
number of fhe attachments or sales of immovable property varied 
fron 571 in 1876 to 201 in 1881, and of movable property from 155 
in 1876 to sixty-five in 1878. During the twelve years ending 1881 
the number of decrees executed by the arrest of debtors varied from 
1118 in 1878 to 380 in 1881. During the first five years the number 
rose from 895 in 1870 to 1058 in 1874) andafter a sudden fall to 649 
in 1875, gradually dwindled to 880 in 1881. The following table 
shows that during the same twelve years (1870-1881) the number 
of civil prisoners varied from thirty-five in 1875 to twelve in 1877: 
Kdnara Civil Prisoners, 1870-1881. 


| RELEASE. 
YEAR. Pre | Days Cre- No Pro- ' 
e SONERS, “| Decree ditor’s | llow- | porty Time- 
satisfled.| equest.| ance. | shown, |°*Pited. 
1870 25 26 4 5 14 Ys 1 
1871 21 47 1 eee 21 ie 
1872 17 25 1 3 1k aes 
187, 29 24 ws 4 21 2 
1874 iW 26 1 3 13 1 
1876 Bis 26 7 10 11 ta A. 
1276 32 26 8 7 19 ee 
1877 1 27 4 2 8 wi 1 
1878 ip B2 5 1 7 1 2 
1879 20 30 3 6 1 aes 
1880 14 45 1 1 12 
1881 20 26 5 3 7] 1 


‘The twenty prisoners in 1881 wore all Hindus. 


The following statement shows in tabular form the working of 
the district civil courts during the twelve years ending 1881 : 
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Kednara Civil Courts, 1870 - 1881. 


| | UNCONTESTED, 


YEAR. AVERAGE 
Burts. VALUE, 


On Con- 
fession, 


Decreed, |Dismissed. Otherwise] Total. 


CONTESTED. PXECUTION, 


| Decree- | Attachment or Sale 
Yaar. For For { Arrest holier of Property, 
Plain- |Defen- | Mixed. |-Total, | of | S00), 
tiff. -| dant. Debtors.) 'U hy 

able Immov- |yy, 1 
Property.| able, |Movable. 

1870 76, 227 8H 689 895 69 803 94 

1871 428 254 135 817 937 77 293 105 


696 465 83 202 Ne 
719 380 60 201 86 


There is no Small Cause Court in Kénara. Since October 1880 the 
sub-judges of Hondvar and Kumta have been given the powers of 
a small cause court judge. In 1881 the number of small cause suits 
decided by them was 526. 

There is no arbitration court in Kanara. 


The work of Registration employs ten sub-registrars of whom 
eight are special officers and two are head clerks to mémlatdars 
and mahdlkaris. The special sub-registrars have been appointed 
since April 1882. One of these sub-registrars is stationed at each 
petty divisional and sub-divisional head-quarters. In addition to the 
supervision of the Collector as District Registrar and his assistant 
and deputy collectors, the sub-registrars are subject to the control 
of the Inspector-General of Registration and Stamps. According 
to the registration report for 1881-82 the registration receipts for 
the year amounted to £1078 (Rs. 10,780) and the charges to £787 
(Rs. 7870) leaving a balance of £291 (Rs. 2910). Of 4155, the 
total number of registrations, eighteen were wills, 664 were deeds 
relating to movable property, and 3473 were deeds relating to 
immovable property. Of the 3473 documents relating to immov- 
able property, in addition to 1448 miscellaneous instruments, 
eighteen were deeds of gift, 978 were deeds of sale, and 1029 were 
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mortgage deeds, The registered value of the total immovable 
property transferred was £101,784 (Rs.10,17,840). 


At present (1883) twenty-six officers share the administration 
of criminal justice, Of these six are magistrates of the first class 
and twenty of the second and third classes, Of the magistrates 
of the first class three are covenanted European civilians, one 
is a European uncovenanted civilian, and two are natives, The 
District Magistrate has a general supervision of the whole district, 
while each of the first class magistrates, as assistant or deputy 
collector, has an average charge of 782 square miles and 84,368 
people. In 1882 the first class magistrates decided 227 original 
criminal cases and fifty-four criminal appeals. The average charge 
of the twenty second and third class magistrates, all of whom are 
natives, is 195°5 square miles with a population of 21,092. In 1882 
these nagistrates decided 1327 original criminal cases. Besides their 
magisteriul duties these officers exercise revenue powers as mémlat- 
dérs or the head clerks of mémlatddrs, Besides these, 744 police 
patils who also do revenue work, are entrusted with petty 
magisterial powers under the Bombay Village Police Act (VIII. of 
1867). Of the whole number, twenty-five, under section 15 of the 
Act, can in certain cases fine up to 10s, (Rs. 5). The others under 
section 14 cannot fine and can imprison for only twenty-four hours. 


There is no regular Village Police. The revenue headman or 
patil, as a rule, performs the duties of a police headman. A new 
revenue head is appointed on probation for six months or a year, 
and, when he is considered to have gained sufficient experience, is 

iven a police deed or sanad under the authority of the Divisional 

ommissioncr. Both in revenuc and police duties the village 
headinan is assisted by the village watchmen, shetsandis or militia, 
and ugrinis or messengers. In villages where the headman has no 
police-deed the headman of a neighbouring village looks to the police 
work. The Superintendent of Police has no power over the village 
police, The system of patrol by the district police is carried on 
in the regular way, each post having its appointed area which is 
patrolled by the officers and men in charge of the post. ‘I'he village 
headman has no separate emoluments for his police duties, 


The chief local obstacles to the discovery of crime and the 
conviction of offenders are the difficult nature of the country, its 
hills forests and broad estuarics, and the neighbourhood of Goa in 
the north and of Maisur in the south. Forgery and the fabricating 
of false documents are the characteristic crimes of the higher 
classes, Crimes of violence are rare and serious agrarian offences are 
unknown, During the rice harvest disputes constantly arise about 
the right to cut the crop. But the ground of dispute is possession 
and the quarrels do not lead to agrarian disturbance. Few if any 
crimes arise from the pressure of creditors. Cases of professional 
poisoning are rare. 

There are no unsettled hill or forest tribes. The low class 
Halepdiks and Komarpéiks, who were formerly bandits and gang- 
robbers, have now taken to husbandry and in ordinary times are 
as orderly as Kunbis, There are few wandering tribes except 
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Chapter IX. Lambdnis. The Lambdnis or Vanjdris pass through Kanara in 

Justice. considerable numbers during the fair season with their bullocks 
earrying grain from Belgaum and Dharwar to the coast or to river 
ports. Formerly they used to commit robberies on their return 
journeys, and the speed with which they moved and the nearmess 
of Maisur and Goa often prevented the police from bringing 
offenders to justice. The district is at present free from Lambdni 
depredations though other gang-robbers occasionally come from Goa 
or Maisur and commit offences in the district. 


Criminal Classes. 


Police, In the year 1881 the total strength of the district or regular 
1881. police force was 663. Of these, under the District Superintendent, 

two were subordinate officers, 105 inferior subordinate officers, and 

555 foot constables. The cost of maintaining this force was for the 

Superintendent a total yearly salary of £1200 (Rs. 12,000); for the 
subordinate officers on yearly salarics of not less than £120 (Rs. 1200), 
and the inferior subordinate officers on yearly salaries of Tess than 
£120 (Rs, 1200), a total yearly cost of £2785 12s, (Rs, 27,856) ; and 
for the foot constables aeostof £5646 2s. (Rs. 56,461). Besides their 
pay a total sum of £240 (Rs-2400) was yearly allowed for the 
norse and travelling allowances of the Superintendent; £326 10s. 
(Rs. 3265) for the pay and travelling allowances of his establishment ; 
£241 Gs, (Rs. 2418) for the horse and travelling allowances of 
subordinate officers ; and £765 4s. (Rs. 7652) a year for contingencies 
and petty charges. Thus the total yearly cost of maintaining the 
police foree amounted to £11,204 14s, (Rs. 1,12,047), On an area of 
3910 square miles, and a population of 421,840, these figures give 
one constable for every 5°9 square miles and 636 people and a cost 
of £2 17s. 33d. (Rs, 28-10-6) to the square mile, or G¢d. (44 as.) to 
each head of the population. Of the total strength of 663, exclusive 
of the Superintendent, thirtcen,.one officer and twelve men, were in 
1881 employed as guards at district, central, or subsidiary jails ; 
seventy-nine, four of them officers and seventy-five men, were 
engaged as guards over treasuries and lock-ups, or as escorts to 
prisoners and treasure ; 570, eighty-five of them officers and 485 nen, 
were stationed in towns, municipalities, and cantonments, Of the 
whole number, exclusive of the Superintendent, 380 were provided 
with fire-arms and nine with swords or with swords and batons; 
and 273 were provided with batons only. 239, of whom fifty-eight 
were officers and 181 nen, could read and write; and fifty-five, of 
whom four were officers and fifty-one men, were under instruction. 


Exceptthe Superintendent and one constable, who were Kuropeans, 
the members of the police force were all natives of India. Of these, 
thirty-six officers and 228 men were Muhammadans, twelve officers 
and sixteen inen Brdéhmans, two officurs Rajputs, fifty-four officers 
and 261 men Marathds, and two offivers and forty-five men 
Christians. 


The police are reeruited chiefly in the district, and in Ratnégiri 
and Savantvaddi, and to a less extent from Beloaum, Dharwar, Goa, 
and Muisur. Besides the local recruits there are about half a dozen 
Pardeshis from Cawnpor and Lucknow. Nearly half of the force are 
Ratnagiri and S4vantv4di Muhammadans. 
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The returns for the eight years ending 1881 show a total of 
thirty murders, thirty-six culpable homicides, thirty-nine cases of 
grievous hurt, 124 gang and other robberies, and 16,577 other 
offence:. During these eight years the total number of offences 
gave ayeatly average of 2100 or one offence for every 200 of the 
population, The number of murders varied from two in 1877 
and 1880 to seven in 1881 and averaged four; culpable homicides 
varied from two in 1875 to nine in 1880 and averaged four ; cases of 
grievous hurt varied from two in 1876 and 1879 to ten in 1875 
and averaged five; gang and other robberies varied from eight in 
1874 and 1875 to thirty in 1877 and averaged fifteen ; and other 
offences varied from 1544 in 1874 to 2602 in 1878 and averaged 
2072 or 98°66 per cent of the whole. Of the whole number of 
persons arrested the convictions varied from thirty-six per cent in 
1875 to sixty-three in 1877 and averaged fifty-three per cent. The 
percentage of stolen property recovered varied from thirty in 1879 
to sixty-nine in 1875. The details are : 

Kénara Crime and Police, 1874-1881, 


OFYENOES AND CONVICTIONS. 
“Murder and Attempt Culpable sr Dacoities and 
to Murder. Homicide. egapyous Hurt. Robbories. 

Yrar, ann ea cores ate ee n aces ~ 

F 4 + nila be | 2hou -la la ae 
1s 22] 82) $\ a eegals| 2 ledigel g| § edge 
318 [33] 82 | @eiselbere | &sslcd! 8 | Begs 

GO) a pore (oy 4 [oF fo apni 1S | 4 [oF 
1874 ‘ 8 8 2 68 44, \64° 8} 60) 4 3) 75] 8) 84} 8] 9 
1875 4 8 2 25 2i-2)511) 60 20) lt] 5] 45] 8] 12] 8] 66 
1816 4 8 1 33 6{ 6/2) 40); °2) 6] 6] 88] 15] ssl x] 9 
1877 3 8 1 12] 5 5.) 24-40 6 | 13] 10] 77] 30)160] 75] 47 
1878 4 7 acs ay She4] 2) 60) 3 1 1]200/ 16) 8] 6) 63 
1879 4 9 2 22 4 4 oa a ES 4} ue dan J 10] 86 1] 8 
1880 2 10 7 70 9/10} 2720) 6/13} 8] 61} 25; 15 1] 6 
1881 vi 9 4 44 4) 4 1| 25 | -7 8] 8/100) 12; 11] 7] 68 
ei | rn men | mene | med 2 Eee aes ery Do eee ee Poy 


OPFENCRS AND ConvICcTIONS—continued, 


Other Offences. Total Property. 
AR, ———-- a 
id oe [aout \Gaeadt arteatal| vies | PS eee Re- | cont 
. | A ts.| vic- | cent- |Cases.| Arrests.| vic- P stolen. cen 
nese ina tions | age. tions, | cent covered.) aoe, 
17 2 22468 | 60 
874 ooo eal 1544 2560 1U57| 45 1563) 2656 173) 44 3 L2 224 
ire ave ve] L719) 3170 1234] 39 1743) 3203 1260; 36 5463 8796 6 
1876 ee if L705 2653 1400} 53 1731 2700 1411) 653 2854 1170 41 
1877 ee we] 2327 34368 2207] 64 2369) 3622 2205) 68 4069 2013 49 
1878 ove wel 2602 2464 1530} 62 2628) 2484 1538] 62 6242 4203 67 
1879 2492) 2833 1645) 60 2512 2886 1660) 58 3469 745 30 
1880 2252] 2607 1372) 55 2294 2555 1390] 54 3818 2377 62 
1881 L936) 2202 1080] 49 1966 2234 1100; 49 3668 1819 50 
... {16,577| 21,825 | 11,626] 53 16,806) 22,940 [11,817] 53 18,369 | 67 


Besides the loek-up at each mamilatdaér’s office, there is a district 
jail at Karwar. The number of convicts in the Karwar jail on the 
31st of December 1881 was ninety-six, of whom eighty-nine were 
males and seven females. During the year 1882, 155 convicts, of 
whom 146 were males and nine females, were admitted, and 179 
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of whom 167 were males and twelve females, were discharged. 
During the year the daily average of prisoners was ninety-five and 
at the close of the year the number of convicts was seventy-two, of 
whom sixty-eight were males and four females. Of these cwenty- 
eight males were sentenced for not more than one j; car; sixteen 
males and two females were for over one year and not more than 
two years; nineteen males and one female were for more than two 
years and not more than five years; four males and one female 
were for between five and ten years; aud one female was for over 
ten years. There were no life-prisoners nor any convicts under 
sentence of transportation. The daily average number of sick 
was 2-1, During the year one prisoner died of bowel complaint. 
The total cost of diet was £170 (Rs. 1700) or an average of 
£1 15s. 6d. (Rs. 173) to cach prisoner. The chief jail industries are 
cane-work, weaving, and carpentry.! 


! Details are given above p. 74, 
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CHAPTER X. 
REVENUE AND FINANCE, 


THE earliest balance-shect of the district as at present constituted 
is for 1863-64. Though since 1863 many account changes have 
been made, the different items can in most cases be brought under 
corresponding heads in the form now in use. Exclusive of £527 
(Rs. 5270), the adjustment on account of alicnated lands, the total 
transactions eutered in the district balance-shect for 1881-82 
amounted under receipts to £261,590 (Rs. 26,15,900) against 
£300,223 (Rs.30,02,230) in 1863-64, and under charges to £266,577 
(Rs, 26,65,770) against £313,396 (Rs. 31,383,960). Leaving aside 
departmental miscellaneous reeeipts and payments in return for 
services rendered such as post and telegraph receipts, the revenue 
for 1881-82 under all heads, imperial, provincial, local,and municipal, 
came to £143,975 (Rs. 14,389,750)! or on a population of 421,840 an 
individual share of 6s. 9d. (Rs. 32). During the last twenty years 
the following changes have taken place under the chief heads of 
receipts aud charges. 


Land Revenue receipts, which form 48°35 per cent of £207,400 
(Rs, 20,74,000), the entire revenue of the district, have risen from 
£65,942 to £100,283 (Rs. 6,59,420-Rs. 10,02,830). The increase is 
chiefly due to the introduction of revised rates of assessments under 
the survey settlement. Land Revenue charges have risen from 
£12,861 to £18,832 (Rs. 1,28,610 - Rs, 1,838,320). This is partly due 
to the increase in the number and salaries of revenue officers, and 
partly to temporary charges in connection with the revenue survey 
establishment. 


The following statement shows the land revenue collected in each 
of the twenty years ending the 31st of March 1882: 


LAND REVENUE, 1862-63 ro 1881-82, 


YAR. &. YEAR. &. Yuar. £. YEAR. £. 
1862-63 ...| 65,942 1867-68 ...| 74,103 1872-73 ...] 81,449 1877-78 ...{ 81,914 
1883-64...) 76,516 |] 1868-69 ...] 74,946 4 1878-74...) 84,254 |} 1878-79...) 98,950 
1864-65 ...) 62,837 1869-70 .,.{ 72,281 1874-75...) 89,643 1879-80...) 85,760 
1865-66...) 75,222 1870-71 0.4 75,761 1876-76 ...| 83,387 1880-81 ...! 86,686 
1866-67...) 60,772 1871-72 ...| 80,921 1876-77 ...| 81,964 1881-82...) 100,283 


Stamps receipts have risen from £5757 to £6834 (Rs. 57,570- 
Rs. 68,340) and stamp expenditure from £183 to £226 (Rs. 1830- 


1 This total is made of the following items: £121,446 land revenue, stamps, 
excise, assessed taxes, registration and education ; £10,546 salt ; and £11,983 local and. 
municipal funds ; total £143,975. 
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Rs. 2260). The increase under both heads is owing to changes in 
the Jaw and administration of the stamp revenue. 


Excise receipts have risen from £5187 to £11,164 (Rs.51,2" 
Rs. 1,11,640) and charges from £4 to £637 (Rs. 40-Rs,6370) 
increase in the excise revenue is partly due to greatertompetitio. 
for the liquor farms and partly to the imposition of a separate tree-. 
tax for the right to tap cocoanut, brab, and bastard sago-palms. 


There were in 1881-82 four licensed shops for the sale of European 
aud foreign liquor, two at Karwar, and one in each of the towns of 
Kumtaand Sirsi. Each shop paid a fee of £5 (Rs.50). In 1881-82 
the amount realized on account of fees levied on shops came to 
£20 (Rs. 200). 


The total revenue from the farms and tapping fees was, in 1881-82 
£10,860 (Rs.108,600), of which £6605 (Rs.66,050) were realized 
from the farms of 187 shops and £4255 (Rs.42,550) represented the 
tapping fees of 8285 trees. 

Tn the coast sub-divisions of Karwar, Ankola, Kumta, and Honivar, 
country liquoris manufaetured from cocoa-palin juice. In the upland 
sub-divisions of Supa; Yclapur, Sirsi, and Siddépur, liquor is 
manufactured mostly from sugarcane molasses or jdgri flavoured 
with the bark of the heera tree. Toddy is drunk to a small extent 
in Siddépur and parts of Sirsiand Supa where the baind trees or 
bastard sago-palius, Caryota urens, in the evergreen forests aro 
tapped. The manufacture of liquor from the cashew fruit is also 
carried on in the coast sub-divisions, and from the Hower of the éppi, 
Bassia latifolia, in Sirsi.. The quantity made from the last two 
sources is very simall and is mostly for medicinal purposes, 
cashew and bassia wine being used both internally and externally 
in cases of cold and of rheumatie pains. The bark of the hevra tree 
which is used to flayour.the local rum or sugarcane spirits, is 
brought from Dharwar and other neighbouring districts. Palm- 
juice is drunk both fresh fermented and distilled, The fresh 
‘juice is also made into molasses. The chief liquor-driuking classes 
are Christians, Daldis, Gudigars, Khirvis, Khdnde-Kharvis, 
Halepdiks, Padtis, Arers, Gongdikars, Chaudhris, Kaléls, Waddars, 
Dombars, Kaldévants, and Mhars Chambhaérs and other impure 
classes. The use of liquor is made to yield revenue in two ways. 
Licenses arc granted to the makers and sellers of spirits and of 
toddy ; and licenses are granted to persons who wish to tap palm 
trees, The system of levying a fee on the making of spirits and 
toddy was introduced in 1802-8 (Fusli 1212), when North and 
South Kénara formed one collectorate. The farm was every year 
sold for cach division to the highest bidder. he farmer sublet his 
farm to different persons and gave them permits allowing them 
to make and sell spirits aud toddy. In 1861-62 farms were sold 
by the Madras Government for five years for each division 
separately. In 1866-67, when the five ycars’ farm came to an 
end, the system of selling each shop separately was introduced 
under the Bombay laws and rules, At present (1882) ono liquor- 
shop is generally fixed for one large village or for a group of 
hamlets, and the right to sell spirits and toddy in each shop, or in 
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each group, or in each sub-division, according to circumstances, is 
sold by public auction to the highest bidder. As regards the 
avenue from palm-tapping licenses, before August 1880 no fee was 

cid for the right to tap. Every person was supposed to have 
she privilege of tapping palm-trees on lands for which he paid 
assessment, There was no rule against using the juice of these 
trees for home purposes, but the holder could not give 
away the juice or sell it to any one but a spirit and toddy 
farmer. No tapping fee was levied on liquor-yielding trees on 
Government lands, of which the commonest is the baint or bastard 
sago-palm which grows in large numbers in the evergrecn 
forests or /ins in Sirsi. The privilege of tapping was sold by 
auction along with the privilege of gathering fruit, honey, and 
other forest produce every year, and the procceds were ercdited to 
forest revenue as the fdas being unassessed Government waste 
formed part of the reserved or protected forests. When these farms 
were bought by any person other than a liquor-farmer, the 
purchaser could not sell his surplus palin-juice to any person except 
the liquor-farmer, though he could use'ag much as he liked for his 
home consumption. Ho was alsoforbiddemto make spirits from 
palm-juice tapped in his own land. Under the new system, which 
was introduced in August 1880, no tree may be tapped without 
a license. No license to tap is issued for less than ten trees. A 
license to tap entitles the holder to sell the juice drawn by him, 
whether fermented or unfermented, only at the foot of the tree. 
A tax at the rate of Gs. (Rs, 3) for each tree licensed to be tapped 
is levied for cocoanut and brab trees and at. the rate of 3s. (Rs, 14) 
for date and bastard sago-palms. ‘This tax is recoverable in three 
instalments. The privilege of tapping trees on Govermmnent lands 
is farmed, and the tarmer is required-to pay the authorized tree- 
tax on the number of trees tapped in addition to the sum offered 
for the farm. The privilege to make spirits from palm-juice and 
to sell palm-juice and spirits at shops is sold, the Collector being 
allowed discretion to sell the shops separatcly, or by sub-divisions, 
or in groups, as he may find most advantageous, . 


The only intoxicating drugs sold in the district are gdnja and 
bhang. They are imported from Bellari and other parts of the 
country above the Sahyddris. The number of shops licensed to sell 
intoxicating drugs was fifteen and the revenue realized was £278 
(Rs. 2780). The consumption of ganja and bhing was 8} tons 
(228 mans). In 1881-82 the total excise revenue from all sources 
was £11,164 (Rs. 1,11,640) and the cost of establishment in the same 
year was £6387 (Rs, 6370).! 

Law and Justice receipts have fallen from £1661 to £794 
(Rs, 16,510 - Rs, 7940), and expenditure has risen from £11,449 to 
£13,118 (Rs. 1,14,490 - 2s,1,31,130). The rise in expenditure is due 
to an increase in the pay of officers and establishment. The increase 
is also due to the system under which a portion of the salaries of the 
revenue establishment is debited to the head of Law and Justice, 


1 These figures have been taken from the 1881-82 Abkdri Report. 
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Forest receipts have risen from £38,844 to £41,350 (Rs. 3,88,440- 
Rs. 4,138,500), and charges from £3222 to £24,827 (Rs. 82,220- 
Rs.2,43,270). The inerease in charges is partly due to the increas 
strength of the forest establishment, and partly to large expenditt.. 
on account of felling timber, planting, surveying, demarcating, anu 
and road-making. 

The following table shows the amounts realized from the different 
assessed taxes levicd between 1862 and 1882, Owing to the variety 
of rates and incidence it is difficult to make any satisfactory 
comparison of the results : 


KANARA ASSESSED TAXES, 1862-1881, 
| 


YEaR. Amount YEar. Amount) Yrar. Amount YEAR. Amount 


License Tax. £&. : 
Income Tas. £. 1867-68 | 2108 Income Taz.| &. License Tax. &. 
1962-68 | 2168 ; 1go9-70 ~—..|, ot | 1878-70 | e308 
1a63-e4 — | to7a_ || Prafesston 1870-71 1..{ 2312 | 1879-80 1} @s0g 
1864-65 1} laa5 |} Frade Paw. | | agri-72 1.) 2002 | 1s80-81 = “| 2956 
1965-66 ...| 732 0) 958 repos 1 “giz (faseis2 =) T9160 


| 1860-70 wf 08 | 

Pg am Rm a 

Customs and Salt receipts have fallen from £61,336 to £30,790 
Rs. 6,13,360-Rs. 3,07,900). The decrease in the revenue is chiefly 
due to the abolition of the land customs and to the substitution of 
the excise system in place of the monopoly system for the sale of 
salt. A large sum was also realized by sale of salt in store at the 
end of 1863-64. The increase in the charges from £4577 to 
£4722 (Rs. 45,770 - Rs. 47,220) is due to the revision of the estab- 
lishment. 


Military charges have fallen from £7076 to £958 (Rs. 70,760 - 
Rs. 9580). This represents payments made on account of pension 
to retired soldiers. The large expenditure of £7076 (Rs.70,760) in 
1863-64 was due to the presence of a military guard for the custody 
of convicts employed on public works. 


Postal receipts have risen from £960 to £10,629 (Rs. 9600- 
Rs. 1,06,290), and charges from £745 to £3866 (Rs. 7450- 
Rs. 38,660). The receipts and charges shown in the 1881-82 
balance-shect, besides letters, books, and parcels, include money 
received and paid under the money-order system. The increase in 
the 1881-82 revenue is also due to the sale proceeds of service 
stamps credited to the postal department, 

Telegraph receipts have risen from £70 to £800 (Rs, 700- 
Rs. 8000), and charges from £65 to £807 (Rs.650-Rs. 8070). 

Registration isa new head. The 1881-82 reccipts amounted to 
£1099 (Rs.10,990) and the expenditure to £848 (Rs.8480), 

Education receipts have risen from £48 to £895 (Rs. 480- 
Rs. 8950), and charges from £17 to £1311 (Rs. 170-Rs. 13,110). 
The increase is chiefly due to the establishment of new English 
schools. 


1 Details are given in Part I. page 31, 
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Police charges have risen from £12,750 to £12,949 (Rs. 1,27,500- 
Rs, 1,29,490). The increase is due to the reorganization of the 
~olice force. 


Medical charges have risen from £1883 to £2306 (Rs. 18,830- 
Rs, 23,060), 
The 1881-82 receipts £320 (Rs. 3200) against £71 (Rs, 710) in 


1863-64 represent the carnings of the Karwar jail. The charges 
have fallen from £4172 to £987 (Rs.41,720-Rs. 9870). 


Transfer reecipts have fallen from £110,510 to £48,920 
(Rs. 11,05,100- Rs. 4,86,760), and transfer charges from £146,598 to 
£145,229 (Rs. 14,65,980- Rs. 14,52,290). 

In the following balance-sheets for 1863-64 and 1881-82 the 
figures shown in black type on both sides are book adjustments. 
On the reecipt side the item £527 (Rs. 5270) represents the 
additional revenue the district would yield had none of its land been 
alienated. On the debit side the same items, shown under 
allowances and assignments, included £27 (Rs,270) the rental of 
lands granted to the Bilgi Rani during her lifetime and £500 
(Rs,5000), former grants continued to certain, temples and mosques 
for religious and charitable purposes: 


KANARA BALANCE Suxets, 1863-64 AND 1881-82. 


RxcEirts, Cnaraks, 


Head. 1813-64, | 1881-82, Head. 1863-64, | 1881-82. 

£ & £ £ 
Land ain is «| 76,515 | 100,283 |} Land ro ri -_ 12,861 18,332 
627 || Stamps we ate — 183 226 
Stamps wa oe t. 6767 G8i4 |} Excise a? i 4 824 
Excise vee nf BIBT] 10,928 Seeing FOI 7180 7970 
Justice So ee, ate 1651 704 ee Criminal... 4269 5148 
Forests see en we] 38,844 414,350 || Forests wi aa 3222 24,327 

Assessed Taxes ni wie 1072 LO} Assessed Taxes ts 2 on 
Miscellaneous... ms ee 65 270°)| Allowances- .., ae a 2804 2996 
Interest ae 72 66 : 627 
Custoins and Opium 4 | 61,836 167 || Pensions ee 738g ie 442 1510 
Salt te wa és oe 30,623 || Ecclesiastical... i rf rr 22 
Marine ai és eet 422 vat Refunds sia oad ee 183 1604 
Public Works ce wis 983 5440 || Miscellancous at he 153 851 
Military Se te az 1603 454 || Custonis av eae one 4577 3238 
Post an vi ai 960 10,629 || Salt oy ia a te 1484 

Telegraph... fed aay 70 300 || Marine ae eva ails 1487 ae 
Registration ... - is oe 1o9g || Public Works.. we | 102,722 27,454 
Education... on eH 48 305 || Military aye a ae 7076 958 
Police oes ous ‘aa 105 237 || Mint vee wes one see 18 
Medical a a inte 60 |} Post ae a? aa 745 3866 
Jails a wae i 7t 820 || Telegraph... ae en 66 807 
Books a ss isi 2 14 popitrauon a se ‘8 sae 848 
inor Departments .. vi ea os “tlucation —... oe eee 7 13]1 
Minor Departments 6} ve pan —___.|| Potice ee = “| 19,750 12,949 
Total ...{ 189,713 212,670 || Medical ous ue we 1883 2308 
= J |) Sails ait oa ia 4172 987 
Printing ei? ats Sa oe 10 
Contributions.., ae ate 2 1348 
Minor Departments ... dea sen 469 
i Total...) 166,788 } 121,348 

Transfer Ttems. ~ | Transfer Items. 

Deposits and Loans ... tes 43,083 28,867 || Deposits and Loans... ee 42,722 25,939 
Cash Remittances... aes (4,747 3191 || Cash Remittances ... 24 97,674 113,212 
Pension Fund ‘ i an 306 || Tuterest jae hie tes bei 76 
Local Funds 12,056 | Local Funds... one ae 6202 6002 
48,920 | 146,598 | 145,220 
Grand Total ...{ 300,223 | 261,580 Grand Total ,,,. 313,296 | 266,577 
527 527 
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REVENUE OTHER THAN IMPERIAL. 


District local funds have been collected since 1863 to promote 
rural education and supply roads, wells, rest-houses, dispensaric 
and other useful works. In 1881-82 the receipts amounted te 
£10,505 (Rs.1,05,050) and the expenditure to £10,829 (Rs. 1,08,290), 
The local fund revenue is derived from three sources, a special cess 
of one-sixteenth in addition to the land tax, the proceeds of certain 
subordinate local funds, and certain misecllaneousitems, In 1881-82 
the special land cess, of which two-thirds are set apart as a road 
fund and the rest asa school fund, yielded a revenue of £5695 
(Rs. 56,950). The subordinate funds, including a toll fund, a ferr 
fund, a cattle-pound fund, and a school-fee fund, yielded £2588 
(Rs. 25,880). Government and private subscriptions amounted to 
£1838 (Rs. 18,380); and miscellaneous receipts, including certain 
items of land revenue, to £383 (Rs. 3830). This revenue is admin- 
istered by district and sub-divisional committees partly of official 
and partly of private members. The district committees consist 
of the Collector, the assistant and deputy collector, the executive 
engineer, and the education inspector as official, and the proprietor 
of an alienated village and six landholders as non-official, members. 
The sub-divisional committees. consist of an assistant collector, 
the mamlatdér, a publie works officer, and the deputy education 
inspector as official, and the proprictor of an alienated village and 
three landholders as non-oflicial, members. The sub-divisional 
committees bring their requirements to the notice of the district 
committee who prepare the budyet. 


For administrative purposes the district local funds are divided 
into two sections, one seb apart for publie works, the other for 
instruction. The receipts and disbursements during the year 1881-82 
were ; 

KANARA Locan Fuyps, 1881-82. 
Punrac Works. 


Amount. 


RECEIPTS. Cuakues, Amount. 
& £ 
Balance ad aes acy oa 1491 Establishment Pee aoe ar 972 
Two-thirds of Land Cess «sf B797 New Works .,, Se we we] OL74 
Other Cesses oe ey + 266 Repairs Ae ave ay «{ 2012 
Tolls ae aoe ove tal 435 Contribution to P, W. Department 367 
Ferries or ae te | 15625 Medical 6 aa tea : 873 
Cattle-pounds —,,, on we 293 Miscellaneous ona ae a) 266 
Contributions one os ae 796 
Miscellancoug one wee aes 97 Balance ...) 1150 
Quarry Fees aoe v9 oe 9 sere 
Total ...) 8714 8714 
i Antone rer 
Instruction. 
Balance tee a Establish ment cae me it 59 
One-third of Land Coss .., | Supervision ave we ae 36 
School-fee Fund .. 0... :School Charges 2... | 2086 
Government School-houses, New ah ne 109 
Contribution { Municipal Repairs ae wee ie 124 
; (Private ; Miscellaneous ea Wi, oe 1 
Miscellaneous 
Balance ,,. 607 


Total 
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Since 1863 the following local fund works have been carried 
out. To improve communications 761 miles of road with eighty-six 

‘idges and culverts have been either made, cleared, or repaired, 
ad portions planted with trees. To improve the water-supply, 
109 wet's and sixty-one ponds have been made or repaired. To 
help village instruction, thirty-six schools, and, for the comfort of 
travellers, fifty-five rest-houses have been either built or repaired. 
Besides these works nine dispensaries, forty cattle-pounds, twenty- 
five staging bungalows, and thirty-five miscellaneous public works 
have been made and repaired. 


In 1881-82, under the provisions of the Bombay District 
Municipal Act VI. of 1873, there were five town municipalities each 
administered by a body of commissioners with the Collector as 
president and the assistant or deputy collector in charge of the 
sub-division as vice-president. In 1881-82 the district municipal 
revenue amounted to £3822 (Rs. 38,220), of which £1833 
(Rs, 18,330) were recovered from octroi dues, £727 (Rs. 7270) 
from house-tax, £255 (Rs. 2550) from toll and wheel taxes, £320 
(Rs. 3200) from assessed taxes,’and £687 (Rs. 6870) from 
miscellaneous sourccs. 


The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and incidence of taxation during the year ending the 31st 
March of 1882: 


Kanara Muniorpay Devas, 1881-82, 


RACEIPTS, 
| sec 
Name Date PEOPLE, Octroi, | House } and = i a | Miscel- Toran. [INCIDENCE 
; | Tax. Ye | Taxes. laneous. 
‘aX, P a 

& £ & & a dy 

Karwar ...| 30th June 1864 | 13,761 863 235 | 17 115 246 1036 1 6 
Kumta ...) 81st July 1867...| 10,629 638 209 37 8 117 1007 1 10% 

Gokarn ...| ist April 1870...| 4207 86 50 2 61 18 157 o 9 
Sirsi ...| lat July 1866... 6633 653 109 34 83 248 118 4 + 
Haliyél ...; 26th March 1865 5527 140 124 105 63 58 490 1 9} 

Total .., 39,757 1833 27 265 320 687 3822 


CHARGES, 
Works. . TorTau. 
Safety. | Health. Schools, | Misee!- 
Original| Repairs, ¢ 
: £ £ £ & £ £ £ 

Karwar ve a 123 43 384 35 19 133 296 1033 
Kumta tse wl 110 105 367 120 89 55 110 906 
Gokarn we ae, 17 7 37 das “ea 26 9 96 
Sirsi dee Ba Tek 65 644 72 8&3 87 130 1107 
Haliyal on ats 141 59 250 tas 6 43 18 617 
Total ... £12 279 1582 227 1h2 344 568 8659 


8 816--27 
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CHAPTER XI. 
INSTRUCTION. 


In 1881-82 there were 118 Government schools or an average of 
one school for every ten inhabited villages, with 6256 names on the 
rolls and an average attendance of 4742 pupils, or 8°62 per cent of° 
54,962, the male population between six and fourteen years of age. 


In 1880-81 under the Director of Public Instruction and Educa- 
tional Inspector Southern Division, the education of the district was 
conducted by a local staff 217 strong. Of these, one was a deputy 
educational inspector with general charge over all the schools of the 
district, drawing a yearly pay of £180 (Rs. 1800), and the rest were 
masters and assistant masters with yearly salaries ranging from 
£3 12s. to £180 (Rs 36-Rs. 1800). 


Of 104, the total number of Government schools, in seventy-eight 
Kanarese only was taught, in ten Hidustani, in five Hindusténi and 
Kianarese, in five Marathi, and in the remaining six both English 
and Kanarese. Of the seventy-cight Kanarese schools four were for 
girls and seventy-four for boys. 


Excluding superintendence charges, tho total oxpenditure on 
account of these schools amounted to £4176 (Rs. 41,760) of which 
£1410 (Rs. 14,100) were paid by Government, and £2766 (Rs. 27,660) 
from local and other funds. 

Besides these Government.schools, there were two primary schools 
inspected by the Nducational Department, of which one is attached 
to the jail and the other to the police head-quarters. There were 
no private schools aided by Government. 


Before Government took the education of the district under their 
care every large village had a school, kept generally by a Shenvi 
Brahman and attended by boys under fifteen. These private 
schools suffered greatly by the introduction of state education. In 
1880-81 only eight remained with an attendance estimated at 
about 150 pupils. As a rule the tcachors of private schools are men 
who have failed in other employments. Though poorly trained 
they have an excellent system of teaching reckoning tables or 
ujalnis and the clementary rules of arithmetic. Their teaching of 
reading and writing is less suecessful. They have no fixed fees, and 
depend on what the parents and guardians are inclined to pay. In 
addition to their fees they levy small contributions once a fortnight 
and reecive occasional presents, The entrance fee which is offered 
to the teacher in the name of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, 
varies from 3d. (2 as.) in the case of the poor to 2s. (Re.1) in the case 
of the well-to-do. When a boy has finished his first or ujalni course, 
and is ready to write on paper, the teacher receives 14d. to 2s. (Lanna - 
Re.1). Such of the parents as are friendly to the teacher or are 
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pleased with their children’s progress, on Dasara, Divdli, or on some 
other great holiday, or on a thread-girding or other important family 

-remony, present the master with cash or a turban or a pair of waist- 
slotiia From these limited sources of income a private teacher makes 
£8 to £T2 (Rs. 80-Rs. 120) a year, Boys of six to eight are taught 
reckoning tables. They then learn to write by tracing letters on a 
sanded board and by writing characters with wet chalk or khadi on 
a black board. They seldom learn to write well, but mental arith- 
metic is taught to perfection, and this part of their teaching has been 
adopted in Government schools. The boys go to temples or rest- 
houses dharmshdlus where the schools are held. The position of 
the masters, and the religious element in some of their teaching, help 
them in their compctition with the purely secular instruction given 
in Government schools. The course of study in these schools is soon 
finished, and boys generally leave their teachers before they are 
sixteen, 

In 1865-66 there were eleven Government schools in the district 
with 830 names on the rolls; of these three were second grade Anglo- 
vernacular schools aud the rest vernacular schools, ‘The first three 
Government Anglo-vernacular schools were opened at Haliyal, Sirsi, 
and Kumta, and the first Urdu school was opened at Haliydl. In 
1866-67 the number rose to thirty schools with 1714 names on the 
rolls and an average attendance of 1334 pupils. In 1867-68 the 
number of schools rose to forty-five, the number of names on the 
rolls to 2100, and the average attendance to 1617. In 1868-69 the 
number of schools had risen to fifty-five, In 1871-72 there were 
sixty-six schools, 2845 names on the rolls, and an average 
attendance of 2234. Out of the sixty-six schools six were 
Anglo-vernacular schools, two were Urdu sehools, and five were 
girls’ schools. In 1872-73 the number of schools rose to seventy, 
the names on the rolls to 3231) and the average attendance to 
2865, In 1874-75 the number of schools rose to eighty-six, the 
names on the rolls to 3976, and the average attendance to 2718. 
During the next four years (1874-1878), there was no increase in 
the number of schools, but the names. on the rolls rose to 4431. In 
1879-80 the number of schools rose to ninety-six, the names on the 
rolls to 4978, and the average attendance to 3598. In 1880-81 there 
were 103 schools with 6323 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 4505 pupils. Compared with 1865-66 the returns for: 


1880-81 give an inercase in the number of schools from eleven to. 


108, and in the names on the rolls from 8380 to 6823, 

Before 1865-66 there were no girls’ schools in the district. In 
1866-67 two girls’ schools were opened at Kumta and Sirsi with forty- 
five names on the rolls and an average attendance of forty-five. In 
1867-68 the number of girls’ schools rose to four with 131 names on 
the rolls and an average attendance of ninety-eight. Four years 
later, in 1871-72, the number of schools rose to five with 195 names 
and an average attendance of 117. In 1872-78, when one of the 
five schools was closed for want of sufficient attendance, there were 
179 names and an average attendance of 122. In 1880-81 the 
number of four schools had not increased, but the names rose to 208. 
and the average attendance to 147. 
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The 1881 census returns give for the chief races of the district 
the following proportion of persons able to read and write. Of 
382,997, the total Hindu population, 6207 (males 5990, female~ 
217) or 162 per cent below fiftecn and 1138 (males 1112, female: 
26) or 0°29 per cent above fifteen were under instruction ; 809 
(males 756, females 53) or 0°21 per cent below fifteen and 17,827 
(males 17,149, females 178) or 4°52 per cent above fifteen were 
instructed ; 131,525 (males 65,330, females 66,195) or 34°31 per 
cent below fifteen and 226,091 (males 112,607, females 118,484) 
or 59-03 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 24,282, the total 
Musalmdn population, 586 (males 533, females 53) or 2:41 per cent 
below fifteen and 140 (males 182, females 8) or 0°57 per cent above 
fifteen were under instruction ; 63 (males 55, females 8) or 0°25 per 
cent below fifteen and 1282 (males 1197, females 35) or 5:07 per 
cent above fifteen were instructed; 8673 (males 4321, females 
4352) or 35°71 per cent below fifteen and 18,588 (males 6070, 
females 7518) or 55°95 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 
14,509 Christians, 281 (males 233, females 48) or 1:93 per cent 
below fifteen, and 45 (males)\40, females 5) or 0°31 per cent above 
fifteen were under instruction ;20_ (males 17, females 8) or 0:18 per 
cent below fifteen and 512 (males 452, females 60) or 3°52 per cent 
above fifteen were instructed; and 5127 (males 2530, females 2597) 
or 35°32 per cent below fifteen and 8524 (males 4550, females 8974) 
or 58°74 per cent above filteen were illiterate : 


KAwARA Hpucation Return, 1881, 


Hinprg. Mus ALMA'NS, CHRISTIANS. 


AGE. Sia | Fal a: | 7 
Maleg, | Females. | Males, {| Females.| Males. | Females, 


[ 


Under Instruction— 
B 


elow fifteen deg 5990 217 5383 63 233 48 
Above fifteon on 1112 26 132 8 40 5 

Instructed — 
Below fifteen ie 756 58 5A 8 17 8 
Above fifteen -) 17,149 178 1197 85 452 60 

Miterate— 

Below fifteen ve | 85,330 66,195 4321 4852 2530 2597 
Above fifteen ve] 112,607 118,484 6070 7518 4550 3974 
Total ...) 202,944 180,153 12,308 11,974 7822 6687 


el 


Before 1866-67, no returns were prepared arranging the pupils 
according to race and religion. The following statement shows 
that of the two chief races the Hindus have the larger proportion of 
their boys and girls under instruction : 


Pupiis BY Roe, 1866-67 anv 1880-81, 


Race. 1g60-67.| Per |i iago.g1,| Per: 


centage. centage. 
Hindus as «| 1550 | 90°48 6005 76°64 
Musalméns ... wa] 122 712 843 13°28 


Total ...{ 1672 | 97-66 || 5648 | 80-92 
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Of 6037, the total number of pupils in Government schools at the 
end of December 1881, 2299 or 88°6 per cent were Bréhmaus; 
“07 or 86 per cent traders, including 318 Lingéyats, and 51 
Jans ; 1022 or 16:32 per cent cultivators; 451 or 74 per cent 
artisaits, 544 or 9:01 per cent servant classes; sixty-nine low 
castes; 181 or 2°9 per cent other Hindus; 712 or 11-7 per cent 
Musalmins ; 244 or 3°71 per cent Christians ; and seven Jews; and 
one Parsi, Of 224, the total number of girls enrolled in 1880-81 
in the four girls’ schools, 202 or 90°17 per cent were Hindus, two 
were Musalmans, and twenty Others. 


The following tables prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Educational Department show in detail the number of schools 
and pupils with their cost to Government: 


KanardA Sooo, REtuRNS, 1865-66, 1873-74, AnD 1880-81. 


Purins. 
SCHOOLS. 
CLAgs. Hindus, Musalmans. 
1865-66.) 1873-74.) 1880-81. wos fist 7a 1880-81.) 1865-66.) 1873-74.) 1880-81, 
Government. 
High school .., mite Tea tte 1 te Le 46 me hs 1 
English school ed 2 3 a 84 W7 113 1 3 2 
Anglo-vernacular ...J 0... nee 3 Gy, Jaa 512 tis ai 21 
Boys’ ... 14 69 96 738 2468 4161 83 497 818 
acd a ee 5 a tM. 156 | 183 th 1 
Total .., 16 77 106 822 2785. 5005 84 600 8438 
aan Porn ecgi ea AVERAGE DAILY 
ATTENDANCH, 
Cass, Pirsis, &c, Total, aie 
1865-615, | 1873-74. | 1880-81. 1865-66. | 1873-74.| 1880-81.| 1865-66,] 1873-74.| 1880-81, 
Government. 
High school .., serf ane tes 9 ma ‘a 56 en “68 63:07 
English school wl 14 19 17 99 193 182 78 170 96°17 
Anglo-vernacular .,,{... te 29 on ote 562 ied ase 372 
Boys’ .., 9 181 584 830 8086 5653 646 2504 (8086'S 
Vernacular. 4. 
euler Girls 23 at | on 170 | 208 |. 133. | 146-0 
Total .. 23 178 663 920 3458 6511 ‘ 
re i PSS 
Fre, Cost Per Purin, 
Cuass. eee = ee 
1865-66. 1873-74. | 1880-81. 1865-66. 1873-7 4. 1880-81. 
Government. £. 8 a & 8 a. £38 d, 
High school ,,, wef senses cesses Ba, and 4s. 7 ‘ 103 6 
English school iss 2s, 14d. and 1s.) Le. and 2s, 5 2 108 4 65 3} 23 2 
Anglo-vernacular .... 00.4... artate Bd.to Sd, | cee | cates seenes 
Boys’. iid. gd. and 8d. r 1 7 103 oll 4 
See GHB! akin Wo vou TY yoeh. 14331 own 
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Kanara Scroot Returns, 1865-66, 1878-74, anp 1880-81—continued. 
RECEIPTS. | 
Cage. Government. Local Cesa. Municipalities, ~~ 
1865.66, 1878-74 1880-81.| 1865-66.| 1873-74, | 1880-81. 1865-66.| 1873-74.| 1880-81, 
Government. £ & £ £ & £ & 
High school .. 00 pve os 403 5 . ae . on tay 
English school 317 320 768 ‘i “ 7 368 144 
Anglo-vernacular tee ne 15 or one vs 7 90 
y 1 { Boys’ ... 208 622 $16 1711 1862 ‘ee a ae 
ernaewlare) Girls’ ...) ‘ ie 7 6 
Total ...| 526 } 942 | 1410 . | am | ieee 363 | 240 


Recnipts—continued, 


CLASS. 


Government, 
High school ... —,.. 
English school 
Anglo-vernacular 
Boys’ ... 
Girls’ ... 


Vernacular. 


Total 


Cass. 


Government. 
High school ... a 
English school a 
Anglo-vernacular 
Boys’ ... 
Girls’... 


Total 


Vernacular. { 


lige 


Total. 


Cass, _ Private. Fees. 
1905.66 vwra-74.| 190.81, 1865-66.) 1873-74,| 1880-81./ 1865-66.) 1873-74. | 1880-81. 
: a Me 
} . 

Government. RA Ae Oh ee ae & & & & £38.d.) &£ 
High school ... 1 tes “4 ais -_ 168 ee nea 671 
English school ae Fr. ae 76 165 65 893 | 84800 285 
Anglo-vernacular at ‘ rr 23 os vs 128 
er 43 162 2 513 |2495 4 8) 3026 

Vernacular, { Baye ” 
Girls’ ... tn tee pony 6 
Total .. 124 327 476 906 (3343 4 8) 4016 


& 2 
401 710 
437 1986 

162 


EXPENDITURE, 
Ree | Boildings Bobotershipa 
1865-00, vera) tssb'r| 100508 1873-74.| 1880-81. | 1865-66.) 1878-74, | 1880-81, 


EXPENDITURE, Cost To 
Libraries. Total, Government, 
1865-68, [87374268001 1eo-e0| 675.74, 1880-81.| 1895-68] 1873-74.] 1880-81. 

& £ £ £ & 

sis we dus 571 ait. aus 403 
726 285 317 319 76 

ws eae 128 eee es 16 

. Rs 1996 3047 208 622 916 

Fe 162 145 : a8 sss 
assa | 4ize | 525 | 9€1 | ato 
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KAnARA Scuoot Rervrns, 1865-66, 1873-74, AnD 1880-81 —continued. 


Cost to—continued. 


QUuans. Local Cess. Other Funds. Total. 


1865-6.5.| 1873-74. 


1880-81. ss0-co| 187-7 1880-81,| 1865-66.| 1873-74. 1880-81. 


Government, £8d) &£ 
High school ... a 57t 
Engliah echool 72600} 285 
Anglo-vernacular ... a 128 

{ Boys’ ... 1996 2 3! $026 
beaaiaans te ae 16200! 145 


Total... 


2884 2 3| 4156 


A comparison of the present (1881-82) provision for teaching the 
town and the country population gives the following result : 


In Karwar there were ten Government schools with 889 names 
and an average attendance of about, 633..-Of the ten Government 
schools three were Kénarese schools; three were Marathi schools, 
two for boys and one for girls; two-were Urdu schools; one was a 
Jail school; and one a Police school, The average yearly cost to 
each pupil was 6s, 24d. (Rs. 3-1-8) in the Marathi schools, 17s. 6d. 
(Rs. 8-12-0) in the girls’ school, 6s, 44d. (Rs. 3-3-0) in the Urdu 
schools, and 5s. 114d. (Rs. 2-15-8) in the K4anarese schools. 

In Ankola there were two Government schools with 167 names 
and an average attendance of 133. Of tho two schools one was a 
Kéanarese school and the other an Urduschool, The average yearl 
cost for cach pupil in the Kaénarese school was 9s. 33d. (Rs. 4-10-38) 
and in the Urdu school 5s. 3d, (Rs, 2-10-0). 


In Kumta there were four Government schools with 449 names 
and an average attendance of 315. Of these four schools three were 
for boys and one for girls. The average yearly cost for each pupil 
in the boys’ schools was 8s. 8d. (Rs. 4-5-4) and in the girls’ school 
128. 73d. (Rs. 6-5-1). - 

In Honavar there were two Government schools for boys with 196 
names and an average attendance of 150. The average yearly cost 
to each pupil was 3s. 103d. (Rs. 4-7-8). 

In Bhatkal there were two Government schools with 202 names 
and an average attendance of 163. Of the two schools one taught 
Kénarese and the other Urdu. The average yearly cost to each pupil 
in the Kdnarese school was 8s, 04d. (Rs. 4-6-4) and in the Urdu 
school 7s. 5éd. (Rs, 3-11-9). 


In Siddapur there was one Kanarese school for boys with seventy 
names and an average attendance of thirty-seven. The average 
yearly cost to each pupil was 10s. 9§d. (Rs. 5-6-4), 

In Sirsi there were four Government schools with 341 names 
and an average attendance of 262 pupils. Of the four schools one 
was a second grade Anglo-vernacular school, one an Urdu school, 
and two were Kinarese schools one for boys and one for girls, The 
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average yearly cost for each pupil in the second grade Anglo- 
vernacular school was 13s. fd, (Rs. 6-8-7), in the Urdu school 12s, 14d. 
(Rs. 6-1-0), in the Kaénarese boys’ 6s. 23d. (Rs. 8-1-11) and in t} 
girls’ school 12s, 84d. (Rs. 6-5-6). 


In Yell4pur there was only one Government K4narese senool for 
boys, with eighty-five names, and an average attendance of forty- 
tive. The yearly cost to each pupil was 14s, 34d. (Rs. 7-2-2). 

In Haliydél there were three Government schools with 288 
names and an average attendance of 200, Of the three schools one 
was a second grade Anglo-vernacular school, one an Urdu school, 
and one a girls’ school. The average yearly cost to each pupil in the 
second grade Anglo-vernacular school was 11s. 5}d.(Rs. 5-11-6), in the 
Urdu school 9s. §d. (Rs. 4-8-5), and in the girls’ school 12s. 103d. 
(Rs. 6-6-11). 

Exclusive of the nine towns of Karwar, Ankola, Kumta, Hondvar, 
Bhatkal, Siddipur, Sivsi,~ Yellépur, and Haliyal, the district of 
Kanara was provided with seventy-four schools or an average of one 
school for every fifteen inhabited villages. The following statement 
shows the distribution of these schools by sub-divisions : 


KANARA Viinace Scroots, 1880-81, 


Popula- |Schools 
tion. | ( Boys’), 


_, 
Sup-Division. Vatages Tent, leat e). | 
| 


| 


Sub-Diviston |Villages, 


een ith 


| 


Karwiir | GL if 48,829 | a] hiaasvur | 95 | 30,873 7 
Ankola Nee 90 $3 ;307- 1} Sirsi By 249 45,745 8 
Kumta | to | 69;980° | 14. | Vellapur =| 153 | 30,360 7 
Honivar |..| 139 84,357 | 10 |! Supa vf 216 | 45,291 4 


In 1880-81, there were four libraries one each at Kaérwar, Sirsi, 
Kumta, and Haliyal. The K:rwar General Library and Museum 
was founded in May 1864. In 1880-81 it contained 1709 books 
with thirty-cight members whose monthly subscriptions varied from 
1s. to 6s. (8 as.- Rs. 3). The Sirsi General Library was founded in 
July 1870. In 1880-81 it contained 300 books and had forty members 
whose monthly subscriptions varied from 6d. to 4s. (4 as. - Rs, 2), 
The Kumta Native General Library was founded before 1875, In 
1880-81 it contained 150 books, and had twenty-five members whose 
monthly subscriptions varied from 1s. to 4s. (8as.-Rs, 2) The 
Haliyal Library contained sixty books with a few subscribers all 
paid for by the mamlatdér. 


No newspaper is published in the district, 


Konkan.] 


CHAPTER XII. 
HEALTH. 


CompaRED with the neighbouring districts of Belgaum and 
Dh4rwaér, Kénara is unhealthy. In spite of an average rainfall of 
180 inches the coast sub-divisions are more healthy than the forest- 
covered uplands. Of the feverish inland tracts the valleys of the 
Kélinadi and its tributaries are perhaps the most unhealthy. 
Throughout the district, especially above the Sahyddris, the two 
most unhealthy seasons of the year are June and July the first. two 
rainy months, and the four cool months from November to February, 


The most prevalent disease is remittent.and intermittent fever. 
In 1801 Buchanan noticed that about 1750, and again in 1800, many 
eople had died of fever in North Kanara. It was like ordinary 
ever for three days, then the patient became delirious, and died on 
the fifth day About 1880 fever prevailed to some extent in the 
uplands ; but from 1835 to 1860 the, forest-covered uplands were 
healthy at all times of the year, and fever was as little known as in 
Belgaum or Dharwar? For about eight years between 1860 and 
1867 Kanara suffered severely from an ontbreak of fever. The 
people believed that the fever was due to the flowering of the 
bamboos which takes place about once in fifty years. According 
to the Sanitary Commissioner, Dr. Leith, who was deputed by the 
Bombay Governinent to investigate the outbreak, the fever was 
sometimes remittent, but mostly intermittent of the usual daily, 
third day, and fourth day types.’ Many of the hospital admissions 
were relapse cascs, almost all with enlargement of the spleen. In 
some cases where there had been little or no fever, there was 
swelling of the spleen, and in several cases of children the swellin 
was enormous. In protracted cases there was great want o 
blood and often dropsy. The fever was occasionally complicated 
with diarrhea. In all these points the disease resembled the usual 
malarious intermittent fever. The fever attucks were readily 
checked by treatment, but there was a great tendency to relapse, 
which was natural so long as the person continued in the malarious 
locality. The outbreak began in 1860. It abated in 1861; but 
in 1862 again increased in severity. The epidemic spread over 
the whole district ; the only places free or little affected were Tadri, 


1 Buchanan’s Mysore, IIT. 108. 
2 Colonel Anderson’s Survey Report, 154 of 3rd February 1872, para, 8, 
ge Dr. Leith’s Topographical and Sanitary Report on North Kénara, 10th February 
3. 
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Kumta, Hondvar, and Bhatkal on the sea-coast. In the uplands 
no place escaped the discase and it was nearly equally severe over 
all the sub-divisions. From the cases that came under his observa- 
tion Dr. Leith found that on the micaccous schists and qvartz- 
bearing ain or Terminalia tomentosa forest, the ratio of sick was 
29°6; that on trap rock or argillaceous schist bearing sdgvdn. or 
teak forest, it was 14-9; and that on the laterite near the Sahyddris, 
covered with karvt or Strobilanthus, it was 33°7. The circumstances 
most favourable to the production of fever were dense forest, narrow 
valleys, ravines, and swampy rice-land. In 1664 the effects of the out- 
break of fever were so severe that in the uplands many villages and 
towns were desolate. At Sirsi the fever hindered the transaction 
of business, and several native merchants who had lived there for 
years left the place to escape the sickness. At Sirsi the fever was 
accompanied by cholera, At Haliydl the fever raged so violently 
that the town was almost deserted! Few people were seen in the 
streets, and those few, in nine cases out of ten, were gaunt and 
hollow-eyed. Fifty to a hundred houses were entirely deserted, the 
people either dead or fledy>-Handsome new houses were falling to 
decay before they had been Inhabited or even finished, Secareely a 
house but had its sick aud dymg. The outbroak lasted for eight 
years, the fever relaxing only duying the hot months.2 The meat- 
eating classes suffered less thaw the rest. In connection with this 
outbreak it is worthy of note that apart from the statistics of- 
discase there is a general belicf among the intelligent people of the 
district that outbreaks jof small-pox, cholera, and fever occur 
periodically and in order.® After an outbreak of fever, though ordinary 
fever is always prevalent, there is generally a lull of two or three 
years, Before 1860 small-pox raged furiously in many parts of 
the district. It was followed by cholera, and, while cholera continued, 
small-pox alinost disappeared... Shortly after cholera died away and ° 
fever of the worst type broke out. After the fever had spent itself 
there was a lull for some years and then small-pox appeared and 
was fatal between 1872 and 1874. For two years more small-pox 
continued though with less severity, till, in 1876-77, in the train 
of famine cholera broke out and small-pox disappeared. In 1878 
cholera gave place to violent fever, which has since continued more 
than usually fatal though much less fatal than in 1878.4 


In 1882, there was one civil hospital, and seven grant-in-aid and 
one Government dispensaries. The number of patients treated was 
34,692, of whom 33,803 were out-door and 889 in-door patients ; the 
cost was £2198 (Rs. 21,980). The following details are taken from 
the 1882 reports: . 

The Karwar civil hospital has a building of its own. The 
commonest diseases are malarious fevers, syphilis, affections of the 
breathing system, bowel complaints, spleen, and skin diseases. In 
1882 there was no epidemic disease. Eleven major operations and 


1 The Police Superintendent Mr. Campbell’s diary, 17th January 1864. 
2 Colonel Anderson’s Survey Report, 154 of 3rd February 1872, paras. 8, 12, 
'Mr. A. R. Macdonald, C.S. 4 Compare the Death Returns at p. 222. 
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six after-death cxaminations were made, and fifty-four primary 
and eight re-vaccinations were performed. 5583 out-door and 375 
sm door patients were treated at a cost of £862 10s. (Rs. 8625). 

The Kumta dispensary was opened in 1867 by the municipality, 
and has a good building of its own. The commonest diseases are 
malarious fevers, worms, skin diseases, affections of the breathing 
system, rheumatism, and syphilis. There was a mild epidemic of 
small-pox in April May and June, in which of fifteen cases two 
proved fatal. There were thirty-eight major operations and 298 


successful vaccinations. 6010 out-door and 136 in-door patients. 


were treated at a cost of £404 (Rs. 4040). 


The Honévar dispensary is in a portion of the old sub-judge’s court- 
house. The prevailing discases are malarious fever, rheumatism, 
affections of the breathing system, bowel complaints, and skin 
diseases. There was no cpidemic. The number of children vaccinated 
was seventy-six. 3489 out-door and forty-four in-door patients 
were treated at a cost of £72 8s. (Rs. 724), 


The Supa dispensary was established in 1866. It has a 
building of its own, and is supported from local funds. The 
prevailing discases are malarious fevers, skin diseases, and bowel 
complaints. In 1882 there was no epidemic. Only sixteen children 
were vaccinated, 1859 out-door and: thirty-six in-door patients 
were treated at a cost of £104 14s. (Rs. 1047). 

The Haliyal dispensary was opened in 1865, and has a building 
of its own. It is supported by tlie municipality. The commonest 
diseases are malarious fevers, affections of the breathing system, 
bowel complaints, and skin diseases. 128 children were vaccinated, 
and 3372 owt-door and twenty-onesin-door patients were treated at 
a cost of £96 8s. (Rs. 964), 

The Yellépur dispensary was opened in 1863, and is supported 
from local funds. It has a building of its own. The prevailing 
discases are malarioux fevers, bowel complaints, and skin diseases. 
Twenty-two persons were vaccinated and 2441 out-door and ninety- 
two in-door paticnts were treated at a cost of £157 4s (ts, 1572). 

The Sirsi dispensary is supported by tho municipality. It is 
held in a building of its own. The commonest diseases are 
tnalarious fevers, worms, skin discases, syphilis, and bowel 
complaints. In 1882 there was no epidemic. Seventy-two children. 
were vaccinated, and 6523 out-door and seventy-nine in-door 
patients were treated at a cost of £311 14s. (Rs. 3117). 


The Sidddpur dispensary was opened in 1873, and is supported’ 


from local funds. It has a building of its own. The commonest 
diseases are malarious fevers, intestinal worms, skin diseases, 
affections of the breathing system, and rheumatism. 23886 out-door 


and forty-four in-docr paticnts were treated at a cost of £110 10s. 


(Rs, 1105). 

The Mundgod Government dispensary was established in 1864. 
Tt has a building of its own. The chief diseases. are malarious 
fevers, rheumatism, syphilis, and attections of the breathing system, 
bowel complaints, intestinal worms, ulcers, and skin discases. 
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There was no epidemic. 2190 out-door and sixty-two in-door 
patients were treated at a cost of £78 12s, (Rs. 786). 


According to the 1881 census 831 persons (males 464, females 
367) or 0°19 per cent of the population were infirm. Of the total 
number, 741 (males 420, females 321) were Hindus, 58 (males 29, 
females 29) Musalméns, and 32 (males 15, females 17) Christians. 
Of 831, the total number of infirm persons, 98 (males 66, females 
82) or 11°79 per cent were of unsound mind, 820 (males 155, 
females 165) or 38°50 per cent were blind, 359 (males 207, females 
152) or 43°20 per cent were deaf and dumb, and 54 (males 36, 
females 18) or 6°49 per cent were lepers. The details are: 


KAnARA INvIRM PEOPLE, 1581. 


Hinpus, MUSALMA‘NA. CunisTIANAa. Toran, 


Females, | Males, | Females. 


. | Females. | Malcs. | Females, | Males, 


Insane ... 
Blind... 
Deaf-mute 
Lepers ... 


In 1882-83, under the supervision of the deputy sanitary 
commissioner, the work of vaccination was carried on by twelve 
vaccinators with yearly salaries varying from £16 16s. to £28 16s. 
(Rs. 168- Rs. 288). They were distributed over the rural parts 


of the district. Besides the vaecinators the medical officers of nine 
dispensaries carricd on vaccine operations. The total number of 
persons vaccinated was 12,034, besides 632 re-vaccinated compared 
with 6579 primary vaccinations in 1869-70. 

The following statement shows the sex, religion, and age of the © 
persons primarily vaccinated : 


KAnara Vaccination Derarns, 1869-70 AnD 1882-83. 


PERSONS VACCINATED. 


Religion. Age. 


YEAR. - = ae 
Under ; Above | Total 
Fe- , Musal- i Chris. : . 
Males. Hindus. Pfirsis.| ., Others.} one one 
males, mans, tians, year. | year. 
1869-70 680 5890 
1882-88 2402 9632 


In 1882-83, the total cost of these operations, exclusive of those 
performed in dispensaries, was £682 8». (Rs. 6824) or about 1s. 34d. 


(104 as.) for each successful case. ‘The charges included the 
following items: Suporvision and inspection, £322 4s. (Rs. 3222) ; 
establishment, £348 18s. (Rs. 3489); and contingencies £11 68. 
(Rs. 148). Of these the supervising and inspecting charges were 
met from Government provincial funds, while £360 4s. (Rs. 3602) 
were borne by the local funds of the different sub-divisions, 
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Three forms of cattle disease arc known in the district!: légrog or 
foot-discase, mahdrog or great disease, and chendurog or throat. 
disease. The ldégroy or foot-disease is gencrally first visible in the 
lower part of the fect, which decays if care be not taken. Sores are 
found in the feet between the toes, and sometimes one of the hoofs 
falls off, and large maggots are frequently found in the sores, This 
foot-disease is accompanied with ulcers in the mouth, and the whole 
body is sometimes affected with sores. In ordinary attacks the 
animal lives for a week or two. The disease which is called 
mahdrog or great disease is usually accompanied with diarrhoea 
or watery purging and for a day or two spittle flows from the 
animal's wnouth. The stomach dries and the animal becomes very 
thin, ‘The disease lasts a fortnight or three weeks, and is generally 
fatal. In thedisease known as chendwrog or throat-disease the animal's 
neck swells; it appears in much distress and refuses food and water, 
The disease lasts six or seven days and ends fatally unless strong 
remedies are taken. 


The total number of deaths shown inthe Sanitary Commissioner's 
yearly reports, for the seventeen \years ending 1882, is 195,259 or 
an average mortality of 11,486, or, according to the 1881 census, of 
twenty-seven per thousand of the population. Of the average 
number of deaths 6606 or 5751 per cent were returned as due to 
fevers, 317 or 2°76 per cent to cholera, 287 or 2°06 per cent to small- 
pox, 950 or 813 per cent to bowel complaints, aud 3157 or 27-49 per 
ecnt to miseellancous diseases. Deaths from violence or injuries 
averaged 219 or 1:90 per cent of the average mortality. During 
the twelve years ending 1882 the number of births was returned 
at 138,096, or an average yearly birth rate of 11,508, or, according 
to the 1881 ecnsus, twenty-seven per thousand. An examination of 
the returns shows that fever ‘which during the seventecn years 
caused an average yearly mortality of 6606 or 57°51 per cent 
was below the average in twelve years and above the average in 
the five years ending 188], Three years, 1866, 1868, and 1873, had 
less than 5000 deaths, the lowest total being 4825 in 1873; six 
years, 1867, 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, and 1874, had between 5000 
and 6000 deaths ; and three years, 1875, 1476, and 1882, between 
6000 and 7000 deaths. Of the five years above the average 1880 
had 7181 deaths, 1881 had 7244, 1879 had 8867, 1877 had 10,662, 
and 1878, the year of excessive rainfall (132'89 inches), 11,542. Of 
the deaths from cholera, which amounted to 5390 and averaged 
317, 2804 or 52°02 per cent happened in 1877. The only other years 
which were over the average were, 1876 with 929 deaths, 1866 with 
859, and 1869 with 531. In none of the other years were there 
more than 100 deaths and seven years, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1879, 
1880, and 1882, were free from cholera. Of the deaths from small. 
pox, which amountcd to 4021 and averaged 237, 1170 or 29:09 per 
cent happened in 1872. Besides 1872 five years had a more than 
average mortality from small-pox, 1871 with 702, 1877 with 473, 
1873 with 432, 1870 with 329, and 1874 with 284, Six years had 


1 Collector’s Letter 2316 of 5th September 1870, 
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less than a hundred, 1867, 1868, 1869, 1876, 1878, and 1882, and three 
years had less then ten, 1879 with eight, and 1880 and 1881 with 
one cach. Of the deaths from bowel complaints, which amounted 
to 16,160 or 950 a year, eleven years were below the average, avd 
six, the six years ending 1879, were above the average. The 
smallest number of deaths from bowel complaints in any one of the 
seventeen years was 547 in 1867 and the largest was 2345 in 1877. 
Tnjuries, with a total mortality of 3723 and an average of 219, 
varied from 169 in 1869 to 804 in 1866. Other causes with a total 
mortality of 53,670 and an average mortality of 8157 varied from 
5015 in 1877 to 1350 in 1866. 


Birth returns are available only for the twelve years ending 1882. 
During those twelve years the number of births averaged 11,508. 
The yearly totals vary from a lowest of 8057 in 1878 to a highest of 
18,264 in 1881. The details are?: 


CANARA Brerus AND DEATAS, 1866 - 1882. 


DuaTur. 
Year. | 
: Bowel Bintues. 
i | Small} yy Pa Other 
Cholera, Evers, Yom- b 
y pox, | Fevers ante, TMnjurics| Gayses, | Total. 
{ | — 

1866, ‘ ” 859 126) | 4956 560 804 1360 8155 tis 
1867 os G4 45 5679 | 647 183 1623 8161 ace 
1868. " as 66 Ti"). (4899 | 647 107 1778 7004 roe 
1869. oe _ 53 80. 6134 650 160 2535 9168 Py 
1870), vue aS 4 $29 | 6250 587 178 2801 9209 is 
1871 an oo ave 702 5868 O80 216 2874 10,340 10,297 
1872, Bea oes fe 1170 5268 800 199 3006 10,452 11,408 
1873. we we ave 482 A825 852 230 8720 10,068 12,307 
1874, Se on aa St 594 1057 185 3593 10,853 "| 12,547 
1875 Mes as ee 47 13 8265 1254 221 414 11,338 11,077 
1876 a os mi 929 28 G452 1196 221 3882 12,708 11°728 
177 ae «| 2804 [1 473 10,662 2345 262 6015 21,561 11, 731 
GATS wis cel We 14 68 11,542 1501 201 3766 17,242 BO57 
1879 ae ies sis wu 8B 8867 1062 194 3504 13,635 582 
1880, oe aie ase 1 7181 854 200 3635 11,871 12,873 
1881. aa sa 2 1 7244 808 225 3771 12,051 13,264 
1884 on fen wn 61 6269 751 239 3493 10,803 12,625 

Total ...| 5390 4021 112,295 16,160 | 3723 53,670 106,269 138,006 
Average ae aoe B17 237 GEOG 950 219 3157 11,486 11,508 


1 These figures are of doubtful accuracy. 
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Karwar,’ in the extreme north-west of tho district is bounded on 
the north by Goa and Supa, on the east by Ankola and Yelldpur, 
on the south by Ankola, and on the west by the Arabian sea. 


Tt contains sixty-one villages with an area of 281 square miles, a 
population of 47,742 or 170 to the square mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £11,071 (Rs, 1,10,710},° 


There is a coast line of eighteen miles. Looking north from the 
rocky outstanding brow of Karwar head a stretch of sand fringed 
with casuarina trees runs three miles from Karwar town to Kodibdg. 
East of the strip of sand lies a plain with patches of rice-land and 
cocoa palms and mangoe gardens each with its red-tiled homestead. 
Behind, from a rugged background of granite hills, covered with 
forest and rich undergrowth, spurs sweep forward almost encircling 
Karwar, and passing on lose themsclyesin the sea. Beyond 
Kodibag winds the broad Kalinadi which, as it enters the sca, throws 
up a bar of sand impassable to any but small craft. To the north 
of the Kéalinadi stands the fort of Saddshivyad, and, from 
Saddshivgad, about two miles to Majali, a fishing village near the 
Goa frontier, stretches a sandy shore green to the water’s edge with 
cocoa palms. Along both banks of the Kalinadi broad belts of 
rice land, broken by groves of palms and other fruit trees, stretch 
east to where the Sahyddris close the view. To the west is the 
light-house island of Devgad, and about four miles south-cast, Anjidiv 
rises steop from the sea, dotted with trees and the houses of its small 
Portuguese settloment. T’o the south-east the line of the coast is 
broken by several large bays. Itis frmged by a narrow belt of 
cultivated sandy soil from which here and there cliffs rise and form 
a plateau over which the Arbail pass road runs and which rises 
eastwards in a series of hills to the Kaiga section of the Sahyddris. 

On the plain the soil is sandy, and near the hills it is much mixed 
with vranite. On the banks of the Kélinadi and along the sea- 
shore are large tracts of gujni land, a black alluvial deposit strongly 


1 The sections on aspect, soil, climate, and water have been contributed by Mr. 
R. HE. Candy, C, 8. 

2 As the whole district has not been surveyed sub-division details of the area of the 
different classes of soil and of crops are not available. 

3 The sub-division population and revenue figures are throughout for 1881. 
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charged with salt and liable to be flooded at high tides. To bring 
these gajni lands under tillage a strong wall must be built to keep 
out the sea. A heavy rainfall is wanted to sweeten the land and 
then, without much manure, if due care is taken and the season ig 
favourable, rich crops are raised. These reclamations are costly but 
they pay if once in three years a good crop is secured. Many rich 
plots of hill land lie waste from want of labour. 


Karwar has a moist climate whose warmth is tempered by the 
sea breeze. Itis never cold. Fever is rare on the coast, but, as 
soon as the hills begin, the forest damp causes ague and fever. At 
Karwar on the coast during the ten years onding 1879 the rainfall 
varied from 78°0 inches in 1873 to 192°73 inches in 1878, and 
averaged 116°6 inches. 


Along the coast all the water is from wells and is good. Inland 
also the wells yield good water, but, except on the coast, wells are 
fow and the chief supply is from the unwholesome water of the 
numerous streams, Tho K4linadi crosses the sub-division from east 
to west, It enters fromthe north and flows between forest-covered 
banks, along a bed of rocky boulders, in altornate streams and pools, 
Further west, with many a curve, it passes out of the forest and 
winds across an open tract with villages and fields, the villages at 
first scattered and poor, then larger and better tilled. At Kadra, 
about twenty miles from the sea, the limit of the tide, is a landing- 
place connected with the Bombay-Karndtak road through the Anshi 
pass which is fit for carts. 


The north of Karwar has none of the betelnut gardens, the pride 
of Kanara, the handiwork of the Havig Bréhmans, who have not here 
takeu the place of the less skilful Konknas, Ghadis, Halakki-Vakkals, 
and Padtis. Throughout the sub-division the villages are not gathered 
into streets with houses, shops, and markets. The houses are 
scattered along narrow lanes, standing in shady cocoa palm gardens, 
some of thera tiled and some of them thatched, each with its well, 
bathing-place, and cattle-shed. Here and there is a well built 
temple, and a few villages have a Roman Catholic church, 


According to the 1881-82 returns the farm stock included 4444, 
ploughs, 142 carts, 7766 bullocks, 6423 cows, 1791 she-buffaloes, 
3729 ho-buffaloes, 38 horses, and 232 sheep and goats. 

The whole sixty-ono villages of Karwar were settled! between 
1869-70 and 1871-72. The result of the survey was to raiso the 
assessment from £4967 to £10,704, that is an increase of £5737 
or 115°50 per cont. The sixty-one villages form threo survey 


1 Up to the year 1872-73 the survey settlements which were introduced above the 
Sahyddris were guaranteed in some cases for the usual term of thirty years and in 
other cases for shorter periods varying from twenty-tive to thirty years, After 1872-73 
owing to the suits which were then brought against Government no guarantee was 
given either in the sub-divisions below or in the sub-divisions above the Sahyddris, 
The new rates were sanctioned and introduced without being guaranteed for any term 
of years, and the assessment was collected from year to year, Under Government 
Resolution 6150 of the 19th of October 1881, that the ends of the different leases 
might fall at suitable intervals, guarantecs have been granted in the different groupa 
which have been settled since 1872-73 for periods varying from twelve to thirty years, 
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blocks, the first of which was settled in 1869-70, the second 
in 1870-71, and the third in 1871-72. The first block, which was 
ettled in 1869-70, has eightcen villages including the port of 
Kdrwdr,! with an area of 20,022 acres and in 1871 a population 
of 17,525, All are either near the sea and the high road from Karwar 
inland or near the Kaélinadi river. The villages contained 7813 
acres of rice land, 1159 acres of garden, and 587 acres of dry crop. 
In addition to these there were 1321 acres of pulan or sandy soil, 
generally near the sea. The result of the survey was to raise the 
assessment from £1935 to £4051, an increase of 109°35 per cent. 
The highest survey rates are, 18s. for garden land, 10s. 128. and 
13s. for rice land, 3s. 3s. 74d. and 3s. 104d. for pulan land, and 
1}s. for dry-crop. The old assessment was exceedingly unequal. 
In the case of large and influential holders the survey increase was 
very great, and im the casc of small holders the survey frequently 
caused a reduction. A large proportion of the land is in the hands 
of Brahmans, who rarely cultivate themselves and who are hard and 
exacting landholders. Ordinarily thoy sublet their lands from year 
to year. The setclement of the eighteen villages was the first 
survey settlement in Lowland. Kimara. \The introduction of the 
survey was keenly opposed by tho richor landholders who denied 
the right of Government to revise and enhance the assessment. The 
question was decided by the High Conrt in fayour of Government. 


The second block, which was settled in 1870-71, included twenty- 
eight villages with an area of 201 square miles and a population in 
1871 of 11,033.27 The block is divided into two groups one of thirteen 
villages at some distance from the port and from communications 
by river or road, tho other of fifteen villages mixed with or close 
to the eightcen villages which were» settled in 1869-70. he result 
of the settlement of the twenty-eight villages was to raise the assess- 
ment from £1573 to £3937 or an incveasesof 150°28 per cent. The 
maximum rates for the fifteen well placed villages are the same as 
those fixed for the eighteen villages settled in 1869-70. The 
highest survey rates for the thirteen remote villages are 16s. for 
garden land, 7s. aud 8s. for rice land, and 1}s. for dry-crop. Of 
129,221, the total area, 115,425, or 89°32 per cent are anarable 
waste. 


The third block, which was settled in 1871-72, includes fifteen 
villages with an area of forty-seven square miles and a population 
of 63:63 The result of the survey was to raise the assessment 
from £1459 to £2716 or an increase of 86:15 per cent. The highest 
rates are, 18s, for garden land, 8s. 6d., 10s., 12s., and 13s. for rice 
land; 2s. 44d., 3s. 74d., and 3s. 10$d. for pulan land; and 14s. and 
1}s. for dry-crop land. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 47,742 people, 40,916 or 
85°70 per cent Hindus; 3896 or 816 per cent Christians; 2909 
or 6:09 per cent Musalmans; and 21 Jews. The details of the 
Hindu castes are, 3921 Bréhmans; 895 Vanis, 152 Vaishya Vanis, 


! Survey Report, 168 of 2lst Feb. 1871. 2 Survey Report, 168 of 21st Feb, 1871, 
3 Survey Report, 63 of 20th January 1872. 
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and 29 Lingayats, traders and merchants; 405 Mardthd4s, 23 
Rachevdrs, and 22 Rajputs, warlike classes; 6149 Koknds, . 
2032 Padtis, 2010 Halvakki Vakkals, 1585 Kunbis, 799 Ghéadigy © 
soothsayers ; 143 Kare Vakkals, 30 Jains, 14 Nadors, and 2 Chetris, 
husbandmen; 1328 Sondrs, gold and silver smiths; 882 Sutérs, 
carpenters ; 164 Kumbdrs, potters; 155 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 44 
Shimpis, tailors; 27 Gaundis, masons; 10 Kasdrs, coppersmiths ; 
1243 Patsdlis, silk-cord makers; 31 Telis, ollmen; 54386 Bhandaris, 
and 4037 Komarpéiks, palm-tappers; 468 Gaulis, cowherds; 1807 
Kolis, 841 Harkantras, 837 Gabits, 728 Kharvis, 716 Ambigs, 117 
Bhois, 107 Pagis, and 101 Mogers, fishermen; 378 Haller VAjantris 
and 33 Bhandéri Vajantris, musicians ; 227 Kalavants, singers and 
dancers; 1376 Devlis, temple attendants; 1320 Bandis, servants ; 
230 Parits, washermen ; 210 Hajdéms, barbers; 78 Burnds, basket« 
weavers ; 158 Jogis, 45 Kénphate Jogis, and 5 Thakurs, beggars ; 
65 Chamgirs, shoomakers; 129 Chchalvddis, 304 Mhars, and 68 
Agers, depressed classes. 


Ankola,! on the coast; is bounded on the north by Kérwdr and 
Yellépur, on the south by Kumta, on the cast by Sirsi, and on the 
west by the Arabian sea. It contains ninety villages with an area 
of 367 square miles, a population of 34,189 or 93:15 to the square 
mile, and a yearly land revenue of £9666 (Rs, 96,660). 

The coast line begins at Harvida, a small fishirg village twelve — 
miles south of Kanara, and stretches about sixteen miles to the 
Gangdvali river. There are no navigable rivers in this part of the 
coast. But there are two inlets at Belikeri, about two miles south 
of Harvdda, and at Ankola. At high-tide boats under one ton (4 
kKhandis) pass up the inlet about three miles to the Hatikeri bridge 
on the A’rbail road. At Ankola, about four miles south of Belikeri, 
boats of one ton and under’ pass about three miles inland. In’ 
the five miles between Harvada and Ankola the shore is a fine 
belt of sand, pleasant for walkers or riders, lined with groves of 
cocoa palms, and in places broken by rocky ridges which run into 
the sea. In the five miles between Ankola and the Gangdavali bluff 
rocky cliffs overhang the shore and the coast road runs about a 
inile inland through rice-fields aud over laterite plateaus. Three to — 
five miles inland stretches a plain covered with rice fields, cocoanut 
palms, mangoe, cashewnut, jack, and other fruit trees. Then small 
hills begin, covered with stones, coarse grass, and brushwood. 
Further east the hills grow steeper and are more thickly wooded. 
In all suitable spaces rice-fields are laid out in tiers, and, in the deep 
well watered valleys, which, between spurs, run into the base of the 
Sahyddris are large and valuable betelnut gardens. West of the~- 
Yollaépur border the forests are not of much value. Near Belikeri 
and Ankola the hills are bare as in former years large areas were 
cleared for wood-ash tillage. 

The coast villages are healthy and free from fever. Belikeri 
especially is a favourite resort for HKuropeans. Towards the 


1 Ankola was a Perey division of Kumta up to the year 1881 when it was made a 
separate sub-division. Its survey details are given with Kumta, 
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Sahyddris the climate becomes moist, hot, and feverish. Achve and 
some other places have so bad a name that it is difficult to get 
labourers to go there. As Ankola formed part of Kumta till 1881, 
no reparate rain returns are available for the sub-division. 


Along the coast numerous wells yield a good and pure supply 
of water. The Gangdvali flows from the Yelldpur frontier 
dividing Ankola from Kumta, It is navigabio for craft of one to five 
tons (4-20 Ishandis) about fifteen miles to Gundbdle. Its water is 
of no use for irrigation, as above the limit of the tide its banks 
are covered with forests. Among the Sahyddri hills wells yield 
good water, but the chicf source of drinking water is the rivulots 
which flow out of the hill sides, Their water is clear and beantiful 
to look at, but it is full of vegetablo matter and causes fever and 
other sickness. There is no lack of water for irrigation, As the 
climate does not suit cattle, the wells are worked not by bullocks 
but by a wooden trough which moves upon a pivot, or by a leather 
basket scoop called dette, which is swung through the water by a 
man on each side of the pond. 


Most of the land along the coast is sandy, and requires much 
manure to yield fair return. Between the sea and the hills are 
many barren tracts. ‘I'he soil of rest of the inlands is red. 


According to the 1881-82 returns the farm stock of the ninety 
villages of Ankola included 4715 plonghs, 85 carts, 10,865 bullocks, 
10,006 cows, 1395 sho-buffaloes, 2468 he-buffaloes, 8 horses, and 
124 sheep and goats, 


Tho 1881 population returns show, of 34,189 people, 32,781 or 
95°88 per cent Hindus; 1013 or 2°96 per cent Musalmdns; and 
895 or 1:15 per cent Christians. The details of the Hindu castes 
are, 3866 Brahmans; 536 Vanis, 205 Vaishya Vdnis, 102 Narvekar 
Vanis, 62 Telugu Vauis, and 17 Lingéyats, traders and merchants ; 
794 Maréthis and 8 Rajputs, warlike classes; 8221 Halvakki 
Vakkals, 1553 Nadors, 1218 Kunbis, 1101 Karo Vakkals, 577 
PAdtis, 290 Koknas, 243 Gam Vakkals, 65 Ghddis or soothsayers, 
and 3 Jains, husbandmen; 1521 Sondars, gold and silver smiths ; 
260 Kumbars, potters ; 194 Sutars, carpenters ; 61 Shimpis, tailors ; 
60 Lohérs, blacksmiths; 21 Jingars, saddle-makers; 519 Telis, 
oilmen ; 2307 Komarpaiks, 646 Bhandéris, 1949 Halepdiks, palm- 
tappers; 16 Dhangars, shepherds; 934 Kharvis, 929 Harkantras, 
597 Gdbits, 248 Ambigs, and 111 Bhois, fishermen ; 120 Hallor 
Vajantris, musicians ; 245 Kaldvants, singers and dancors; 806 
Bandis, servants; 199 Parits, washermen; 110 Hajdms, barbers ; 
98- Devlis, soryants ; 13 Lambanis, carriers; 101 Chamgdrs, shoe- 
makers ; 1502 Agers, 180 Bakads, 178 Haslars, depressed classes. 

EKumta, on the coast, is bounded on the north by Ankola, on 
the east by Sirsi and Siddépur, on the south by Hondvar and on 
the west by the Arabian sea. It contains 120 villages with an area 
of about 280 square miles, a population of 58,578 or 255°46 to the 
square mile, and a yearly land revenue of £12,122 (Rs.1,21220), 


The coast line which begins south of the Gangdvali river consists 
of long stretches of sand, fringed with cocoanut gardens, crossed 
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by frequent rocky highlands and headlands and by tidal creeks. 
Inland the plain rises in places into spurs and blocks of hills 300 
to 700 feet high. Closer to the Sahyddris the hills are higher and 
steeper, soparated by narrow valleys which run to the roots of tha 
Sahyddri range. In the contre of the sub-division are a few 
bush-covered laterite plateaus 700 to 1000 fect high. The high- 
lands on the coast are comparatively bare, but cight to twelve miles 
inland the hills are covered with forest which becomes denser in the 
neighbourhood of the Sahyddri hills. Along the coast a belt of 
flourishing cocoanut gardens has bebhind it « stretch of fairly fertile 
rice land. Beyond the rice land is the contral plain crossed by rice 
ficlds with afew patches of sugarcanc. Further inland rice gives 
way to rdgt. 

The coast villages are healthy. It is hot in the summer and 
there is little or no cold weathor, The dense forest and heavy 
rainfall of the eastern villages make them feverish. At Kumta on 
the coast, during the ten years ending 1879 the rainfall varied from 
96-2 inches in 1877 to 201:28 inches in 1878 and averaged 132°45 
inches. 


Throughout the sub-division there is no lack of water either for 
drinking or for the fields. The water on the coast is good. In the 
forest villages the supply is abundant, but the quality is bad. 
Besides wells and streams many villages have a good supply of 
pond water. From the coust to the Sahyddris every inhabited enclo- 
sure has its well, and numerous rivulets and watercourses, flowing from 
the hills into the Tadri and Gangavali, are usod for watering the 
suggt or hot-weathor rice-crops, 


The soil of the coast villages is sandy, further inland it is red — 


mixed with sand, and in the extreme east itis red. The rice lands 
of the coast villages aro fairly productive, many fields yielding two 
crops a year, ‘lhe Sahyddri garden lands are fertile, the chief 
products being cocoanuts, rice, betelnuts, pepper, sugarcane, and 
pulse. 


According to the 1881-82 returns, the farm stock amounted to 


4900 ploughs, 146 carts, 12,010 bullocks, 11,214 cows, 2910 she- 
buffaloes, 2183 he-buffaloes, 11 horses, and 253 sheep and goats, 
Between 1872 and 1882 the whole of the Kumta sub-division, 
including the ninety villages now in Ankola, has been brought 
under the survey settlement. According to the survey, the 218 
villages of Kumta and the ninety villages of Ankola have between 
them $7,325 occupied and unoccupied arablo acres assessed at 


£20,288. Compared with the old rates, the survey assessment on-~. 
occupied land has caused a rise from £14,493 to £19,760, that is an 


increase of £5267 or 36°34 per cent. The highest survey acre 
rates vary from £1 to £1 4s. in garden land, from 7s. to 13s. in 
rice land, and from 14s. to 14s. in dry-crop land. The details are: 
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Kuura AND ANKOLA SuRVEY DETAILS, 
FORMER. Sunvey. 
SurvRY Wun = |Yecupicd Land; Occupied Land, | Arable Waste. Total. 
Bock, SETTLED. | 7 A ice r : 
? SSeR8- Assess- RHeSE- . Assess- 
Acres. ment, Acres. ment. Acres. ment, Acres. ment. 
aS ails 1 < els me 
Villages : £ £ £ £ 
40 wef 1872-73 oe 4834 | 16,415 5422 | 2872 150 18,287 5572 
20 wi} US7B-74 1248 6372 2301 904 69 7276 2370 
4t wen) 287677 ge? ane 8800 | 13,939 4480 1289 8&5 15,228 4505 
22 ve] LA77-78 dae 1369 7011 2046 437 50 7448 2006 
68 ve] 1879-30 fae 2022 | 12,831 Bu46 1080 111 13,911 4057 
18 ..{ 1880-81...) ., B20 4899 1565 276 G3 5176 14:28 
218 ist Total wt... 14,493 | 60,467 | 10,760 | 6858 528 67,825 | 20,288 


Of the six survey blocks the first block of forty-nine villages which 
was settled in 1872-73 has an area of 37,906 acres or fifty-nine 
miles and a population of 31,020 or 506 to the square mile! These 
villages, including the towns of Kumta, Ankola, and Gokarn, are 
either near the sca or closo to frequented and well-made roads or 
navigable rivers. Rice is the staple crop, Some rice lands yield 
two crops in the year either both of rice or-a-first crop of rice and a 
second crop of pulse or brinjals and sweet potatoes, and frequently 
every third year a crop of sugarcane. Ndelni or rdgi is the chief 
dry-crop. In the garden lands cocoanuts aro tho principal produce 
bnt many villages grow the betcl-palm alone or with cocoanut palms, 
Mango, cashewnut and jack trees, and wndis or Alexandrino 
laurels grow in great numbers in the gardens, Tho water is from 
ponds and less commonly from streams and wells. Over the whole 
sub-division the rainfall is so hoavy that the ground is laden with 
moisture, 


The result of the survey rates was to raise the assessment from 
£4834 to £5422 (Its. 48,340 - Rs. 54,220), an increase of twelve 
per cent, The highost survey acre rates for the different classos of 
villages are, £1 for garden land, 10s. 12s. and 13s. for rice 
land, 8s. for pulan® land, and Is. for dry-crop land, ‘This 
comparatively small increase was due to the fact that in former 
times the villages were strictly managed. At the same time there 
were many cases of unequal assessment. The greatest decrease 
was thirty-two per cent in the village of Kulbag, tho survey reducing 
the assessment from £732 to £300 (Rs. 7320 -Rs. 5000). The 
highest increase was G11 per cent in the village of Bilchoyungi in 
which the assessment was raised from £2 to £13 (Rs. 20- Rs. 130). 
The former inequalitics were chicfly due to tho corruption and false 
representations of village and district officers? The area of 
alienated land was 324 acros assessed at £127 (Its. 1270). 


1 Survey Report, 309 of 28th February 1873. 

2 Pulan or shitta isa sandy coast soil which grows cocoanut trees, It can be 
used to grow rice by scraping off the surface layer of sand. 

8The village of Tungunda is a special casc uf fraud, Tt was granted at the 
beginning of British rule to onc Lingappa, the father of a writer named Subérdav in the 
Hondavar office on an assessment of £8 (Ks.80), Subdrav by false representations 
obtained a reduction of assessment in 1838-39 when he was mémlatd4r. At the time 
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The second block of twenty villages is close to and mixed with 
the first block of forty-nine villages. The survey rates were fixed 
in 1873-74! The area of these twenty villages is 41,274 acres or 
sixty-four square miles and tho population was 7265 or 114 to 
the square mile. The distribution of the population ig very 
unequal, The inland tracts near the hills have few nsole, while 
near the coast the pressure is over 300 to the square mile. Rice is 
the staple crop, and there are also 824 acres of excellent cocoanut 
and betelnut gardens, ‘The assessment was raised from £1248 to 
£2301 (Rs. 12,480- Rs, 23,010) or an increase of 84°37 per cent. 
The highest survey acre rates are, £1 43. for garden land, 7s. 84s. 
10s. 11s. 123, and 13s. for rice land, and 14s. for dry-crop land. 
There were no cases of reduction, though in many cases the survey 
rates are less than one-third of tho rates in the first group of 
forty-nine villages. ‘l'ho increase varied from twenty-five per cent 
in the village of Ulgeri to fifty-four per cent in Udlur. 


The third block, which was settled in 1876-77, includes forty- 
one villages.2. Except.afew among the hills in the extreme 
north-east, the villages of this group are either on the sea-shore or 
on or at a short distance from the Gangévali, The total area of the 
villages is 92,019 acres or 143 square miles, and the population at 
tho time of the survey was 16,328 or 113 to the squaro mile. As 
in the other blocks the density of the population varies greatly, 
from an average of 513 to the square mile in the coast villages .to 
twenty in the hill villages. Some of the villages are crossed by 
the K4rwér-Hubli road through the Arbail pass. There is much 
traffic on this Kérwér-Hubli road and products fitted for local use 
and fodder command high prices. Rice is the staple crop, and 
much of the rice land bears a second crop either of rice or of pulse, 
A crop of sugarcane eyery third year is not uncommon, and fine 
fields of cane may be secon up the Gangévali valleys. The garden 
lands on and near the coast are excellent and rdyi is the staple crop 
of the dry land. The result of the survey was to raise the 
assessment from £3300 to £4480 or an increase of 35°75 per cent, 
The highest survey acro rates are, £1 for garden land, 7s. 8}s. 10s. 
11s. 12s. and 13s. for rico land, and 1}s. for dry-crop. 


The fourth block, which was settled in 1877-78, includes the lands 
of twenty-two villages, with an area of 26,978 acres or forty-two 
square miles, and a population of 4737.3 Most of tho villages of 
this block lie between the two tidal rivers, the Tadri and Gangdvah, 
and somo villages contain gajni or salt rice land. There were 403 
acres of garden land, some of it of superior quality, growing large 
numbers of cocoa and betel palms. The result of the survey waa 
to raise the assessment from £1369 to £2046 (Rs. 13,690. 
Rs. 20,460) or an increase of 49°45 per cent. The highest survey 
acre rates are, £1 4s. fur garden land, 10s. 114s. 12s, and 18s, for 


of survey 298 acres the whole arable area of the village was occupied, The assessment 
was raised from £7 to £90 (Rs. 70-Rs. 900) or an increase of 1283 per cent. 
1 Survey Report, 408 of 3rd March 1874. ? Survey ea yee 465 of 4th April 1877. 
3 Survey Report, 41] of 20th April 1878. 
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rice land, and 14s. for dry land. The former rates had been 
extremely uneven. In some villages the new rates caused a 
considerable fall; in the village of Juga the reduction was thirty-three 
por cent, while, with new rates slightly lower than those in Juga, the 
survey caused a rise of 153 and 169 per cent in the villages of 
Kelginstula and Karebuil. 


Tho fifth block, which was settled in 1879-80, included sixty- 
eight villayes with an area of 88,940 acres or 139 square miles.) 
Of the sixty-eight villages which formed this block five are on 
the north of the Kumta river, two are in the hilly north-east, and 
sixty-one ure in the south, some on the coast near Kumta, and 
others on the valley of the Kumta river up to the hills. Population 
is dense cn and near the coast, about 139 to the square mile; 
rice is the staple rain crop, and some lands where the water 
supply ia abundant yield a second crop either of rice or of pulse. 
The cocoanut and betelnut gardens of some villages are exceedingly 
good, with as many as 600 to 800 betelnut trees on an acre. The 
villages are well placed as regards land and sea communication. 
There was no record of the area formerly under occupation, and the 
old rates were exceedingly unequal. Tho result of the survey was 
to raise the assessment from £2922 to £3946 or an increase of 35:04 
per cent. The highest survey acre rates are, £1 4s. for garden 
land, 7s. 84s. 10s, 11s. 12s. and 18s, for rice Jand, and 14s. for dry- 
crop land. The increase is less than in the other Kumta groups 
because from the first a majority of the sixty-eight villages were 
much more closely managed by the) Madras Government than the 
villages further from the head-quarters of the sub-division. 


The sixth block, which was settled in 1879-80 and 1880-81, 
included eighteen villages with an area of 87,845.2 Except four 
villages in the centre of the sub-diyision,,tho eightcen villages of 
this block are in tho north-east among the hills. Rice is the staple 
crop, but in some villages the garden land is particularly good. As 
owing to their outlying position the former rates were extremoly 
low, the result of the survey was to raise the assossmont from £520 
. to £1565 or an increase of 90°85 per cent, The maximum acre 
rates are, £1 for garden land, 7s. 84s. and 10s. for rice land, and 142. 
for dry-crop. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 58,758 people, 55,102 or 93°77 
per cent were Hindus ; 2099 or 3°57 per cent Musalmans ; 1530 or 2°60 
per cent Christians; 17 Parsis; and 10 Buddhists. Tho details of the 
Hindu castes are 11,327 Brahmans; 364 Vanis, 121 Bhatias, 119 
Vaishya Vanis, 61 Lingdyats, and 8 Gujardt Vadnis, tradcrs and 
merchants; 920 Murdthis, 50 Nayers, and 29 Rajputs, warlike 
classes ; 8983 Halvakki Vakkals, 5140 Gam Vakkals, 1654 Nadors, 
533 Sudirs, 369 Kare Vakkals, 216 Ghadis, soothsayers ; 122 Kunbis, 
92 Jains, 56 Padtis, 87 Panchamsdlis, 28 Are Mardthds, and 22 
Chetris, hushandmen ; 1928 Sondrs, gold and silver smiths; 663 


' Survey Report, 310 of 7th April 1880, 
2 Survey Reports, 420 of 29th April 1880, and 95 of 4th February 1881. 
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Sutdrs, carpenters 461 Kumbéars, potters; 101 Shimpis, tailors ; 
47 Lohadrs, blacksmiths ;29 Kasirs, coppersmiths; 12 Gaundis, 
masons; 528 Telis, oilmen; 6786 Halepsiks, 1963 Bhandaris: 
292 Komarpaiks, palm-tappers; 807 Gaulis, cowherds; 39 Gollszs, 
cowkcepers; 28 Dhangars, shepherds; 1712 Harkantras, 978 
Ambigs, 712 Mogers, 680 Gabits, 301 Kharvis, 33 Bhois, and 8 
Kolis, fishermen; 470 Hiller Vajantris, 101 Devdigs, and 48 
Bhandari Véjantris, musicians ; 207 Kalavants, singers and 
dancers; 1066 PBandis, servants; 587 -Parits, washermen; 318 
Hajims, barbers; 119 Padiydrs, servants; 64 Devlis, temple 
attendants ; 37 Korcharus, cattle-breoders ; 13 Lambanis, carriers ; 
77 Gosdvis and 61 Jogis, beggars; 169 Chamgirs, shoemakers ; 
92 Maédigars, tanners; 2288 Mukris, 556 Agers, 186 Chhalvadis, 
157 Haslars, and 182 Mhars, depressed classes. 

Honavar is bounded on the north by Kumta, on the east by 
Sidddpur and Maisur, on the south by Kundépur in South Kanara, 
and on the west by the Arabian sca, It contains 140 villages with 
an area of 446 square miles, a population of 85,625 or 192 to the 
square mile, and a land revenue of £15,972 (Rs, 1,59,720). 

A little to the north of Kumta-a high laterite platean begins, and, 
as it stretches south between Manki and Murdeshvar, gradually 
encroaches on the coast belt of gardon and rice land, till, at Honavar, 
it leaves bub a very narrow strip of sand between its baso and the 
sea. Beyond the Honavar creek the laterite plateau again slightly 
recedes and is constantly broken by rocky spurs running to the 
coast, The plateau disappears to the north of Murdeshvar, but 
again appears between the Shirali creek and Bhatkal. The coast 
villages are like those of Kumta, bat in some villages north of 
Hondvar large tracts of Jato rice land run a considerable distance 
inland. ‘The sub-division is well watored by unfailing streams, 
Near the middle it is divided by the Gersappa river, whose banks 
have many rich villages filled with cocoa-palm gardens. In the 
north of the sub-division from the coast eastwards, separated by 
valleys with gardens and rico lands, barren and treeless laterite 
plateaus rise one behind the other till they lose themselves in the 
Sahyddris. Near the spurs of the Sahyddris, which here are 
steeper than in Kumta, the forost begins, and, as in the rest of 
Kanara, grows deeper and richer in the upper slopes of the hills, 
In the south of tho sub-division the laterite uplands are soon lost 
in a series of hills covered with a thick, though stunted, growth of 
trees. The centre of the petty division of Bhatkal is very wild and 
inhospitable. 


Except ina few of tho eastern villages the climate is good. Th 
the eastern villages, during the cold weather and the rainy months, 
fever is prevalent, and in the hot weather the heat is most oppressive. 
At Hondvar on the coast during the ten years ending 1879 the 
rainfall varied from 91°48 inches im 1877 to 184°61 inches in 1878 
and averaged 139°85 inches. 


The Shirévati or Gersappa river crosses the sub-division from 
east to west, In the east it is divided into two small channels, one 
of which again breaks into three branches. The water except in 
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its higher reach is undrinkable. About thirty-six miles south-east 
of Honiivar, the Shirdvati forms the famous Gersappa falls with a 
drop of about 830 feet. Tho north of Hondévar is well supplied 
wish streams many of which flow throughout the year, ‘These 
streams flow into the Chanddvar river which at Haldipur, turning 
at right angles to the sea, flows into the Gersappa or Shivavati 
river at Ilondvar. South of the Shirdvati are numerous small 
rivulets a few of which last throughout the year, and at Shirdli 
and Bhatkal there are rivers whose wator is drinkable above the 
limit of the tido, The villages have many wells aud a scarcity of 
water is seldom felt. 

In the coast villages the soil is sandy, and the villages by the 
side of the rivor Shirdvati have a dark alluvial soil locally known as 
kale or black. Near the hills the soil is red. ‘The sandy coast. goil 
requires much manure. In tho hilly tracts where there is earth 
enough Awkal or dry crop cultivation is carried on. ‘I'he chief 
products are rice, sugar, cocoanuts, betelnuts, and pepper. On the 
coast and river banks cocoa-palms mixed with betel-palms are 
largely grown. Inland, the chief products ofthe valleys and of the 
Sahyddri spars, aro betcluuts mixed with plantains, peppor, and 
betel-vines. In tho lowlands rice is much grown and occasionally 
sugarcane in the better rico lauds. Tho dry-erop tillage is of little 
importance and is chiofly confined to nachni. 

According to the 1881-82 returns, the farm stock amounted to 
7967 ploughs, 29 carts, 15,942 bullocks, 15,780 cows, 3718 she- 
buffaloes, 4430 he-buffaloes, 13 horses, and 552 sheep and goats. 

Of the 1-42 villages of Hondvar, up to the 31st of December 1881 
only thirty-seven had beon brought under the survey settlement. 
The result of the survey of these thirty-seven villages was to raise 
the assessinent from £6187 to £6969 (Its. 61,870 - Rs. 69,690) or an 
increase of 12°63 per cent. ‘The maximum acre garden rates vary 
from £1 to £1 4s., rice rates from 11s. to 18s., aud dry-crop rates 


are lds. The details are: 
HonaAvarn SuRVEY DETAILS, 
Former. SURVEY, 
Survey WHEN Occupied. Occupied. Arable Waste. ‘Total, 
Buuck, HETTLED, |. = aos isan 
rer Asaess- Assegs- 2 Asgeup- Assesa- 
ae ment, Acres. nent. Acres, inent, Acres. ment, 
Villages: £ & | £ 
aT «| 1886-81 F 4203 9290 | 4380 1059 1380 11,249 ' 4535 
9 vee] 1881-82 1379 4098 | 1707 b04 23 4062 1735 
1 vee} 1376-77 soe 3220 &Ud 110 2 3330 878 
| 87 wd Total... .. | 61a7 | 16,608] cage | 2633 | aze | 124 | 7148 


The thirty-seven villages which have been surveyed form three 
blocks of twenty-seven, nine, and one villages each. ‘The first block, 
which was settled in 1880-81, contains twenty-seven villages 
including the town cf Hondvar, with an area of 27,421 acres and a 
population of 23,548 or 581 to the square mile! All of the 


1 Survey Report, 800 of 8th April 1881, 
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villages of this block are on the coast. The ficlds, as a rule, are 
well tilled and the crops good; the people are prosperous, living in 


well-built houses, each in a separate enclosure with a cleanly swept- 


grain-yard in front. Though, except in Hondvar, carts are rave 
communication is casy, both by water and along good foot-paths, 
The result of the survey was to raise the assessment from £4203 to 
£4396 or an increase 4°59 of per cent, ‘The maximum rates are, £1 
for garden land, 11s. 12s. and 13s. for rice land, and 14s. for dry- 
crop land. 


The second block of nine villages, which were brought under 
survey settlement in 1881-82, has an area of 20,760 acres!. The 
villages of this block are in the north of the sub-division, and 
for tho most part are somewhat inland. The garden land is 
exceedingly good, Roads run from Hondvar to Sirsi by the 
Devimani and Nilkund passes, but they carry no great traffic. The 
result of the survey was to raise the assessment from £1379 to £1707 
or an increase of 23°78 per cent. The maximum rates are, £1 4s, 
for garden land, 11s. 12s, and 13s. for rice land, and 14s, for dry- 
crop. 


Besides these thirty-six villages, the village of Manki, four miles 
south of Hontvar, with an area of abont thirteen square miles and 
a population of 4484, was specially settled in 1876-77 in connection 
with certain land proceedings. The result of the survey was to 
raise the assessment from £605 to £866, that is an increase of £261 
or 43°2 per cent. The maximum acre rates were, £1 for garden 
land, 11s. and 12s. for rice Jand,and 14s. for dry-crop.” 


‘The 1881 population returns show, of 85,625 people, 74,428 or 
86°92 per cent Hindus; 7443 or 8°69 per cent Musalmaéns; and 
375-4 or 4°38 per ceut Christians. The details of the Hindu castes 
are, 13,000 Brahmans 285-Vinis, 83 Vaishya Vdnis, 29 Lingdyats, 


and 16 Mallavs, traders and merchants ; 4286 Mardthas, 45 Nayers, . 


and 20 Rajputs, warlike classes; 3855 Gam Vakkals, 3339 
Halvakki Vakkals, 2427 Sudirs, 327 Chetris, 270 Jains, 171 Kare 
Vakkals, 94 Nadors, and 51 Padtis, husbandmen ; 1973 Sonars, gold 
and silver smiths; 922 Sntdrs, carpenters ; 893 Kumbars, potters ; 
336 Gaundis, masons ; 66 Lohédrs, blacksmiths; 18 Kasérs, 
coppersmiths ; 1054 Telis, oilmen ; 151 Patsdlis, silk-cord makers ; 
18,420 Halepdiks, 2034 Komarpdiks, and 643 Bhanddris, palm. 
tappers ; 2016 Dhangars, shepherds ; 277 Gollars, cowkeepers; and 
32 Gaulis, cowherds; 3140 Khdarvis, 2209 Mogers, 877 Ambigs, 
591 Harkantras, 191 Gabits, and 123 Bhois, fishermen; 2531 
Sappaligs and 761 Haller Vdjantris, musicians ; 96 Kalévants, 


singers and dancers ; 1695 Bandis, servants ; 757 Parits, . 


washermen ; 462 Hajims, barbers; 137 Padiydrs, servants; 
4 Lambdnis, owners of bullocks; 148 Jogis, 21 Dasas, and 2 
Thakurs, beggars; 311 Madigars and 117 Chamgars, leather- 
workers ; 1867 Mukris, 700 Haslars, 692 Chchalvddis, 257 Mhars, 
and 106 Bakads, depressed classes, 


) Survey Report, 461 of 81st May 1881. 7 Survey Report, 2881 of 2nd May 1877, 
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Supa, in the north of the district, is bounded on the north by 
Bidiin Belyaum and Dharwar in Dharwar, on the east by Kalghatgi 
in Dhaérwar, on the south by Yell&pur and the Kélinadi, and on the 
west by the Sahyddris and Goa. It contains 269 villages with an 
area wf 979 square miles, a population 61,154 or 62:46 to the square 
mile, and a yearly land revenue of £10,669 (Rs.1,06,690). 


The north and east is an open plain; the south and west, except 
some rice plots and gardens, are full of hillsand forests. ho Supa 
forests, some of which are the fincst in Kdnara, are both leaf- 
shedding and evergreen. The whole sub-division is waving uplands 
seamed by the Kéalinadi and its tributaries. Most of the small area 
under tillage is held by Shenvi Bréhmans and Mardthas. Some of 
these Maratha husbandmen are desdis and some are wood-ash tillers 
living near the Sahyddris. The chief crop are rice and sugarcane ; 
cocoanuts and betelnuts are also grown to a small extent. 

As most of the sub-division is surrounded by hills and forests, tho 
climate is cold and fevorish, ‘Ihereds:asheavy rainfall during the 
south-west monsvon, severe cold in winter; and moderate heat in 
summer, At Haliyal in the north-east of the sub-division during tho 
ten years ending 1879 the rainfall varied from 29°70 inches in 1871 
to 82-0 inches in 1872, and averaged 47-8 inches, 

The sub-division is supplied with numerous large and small 
streams, some of which last throughout the year and others dry in 
the hot season. Dying and dead leayes, though they do not lessen 
its clearness, make the water of inany of the unfailing streams 
dangerous to drink. The Kélinadi runsin the south with decp 
pools 200 to 300 yards wide. On the banks are the Dandcli forests 
which for nearly half a century have been famous in the records of 
sport. Besides with stream water the north) and south are fairly 
supplied with wells and ponds, some of which last throughout the 
year and others for eight months. The water of these ponds and 
wells is unwholesome and unsuited for drinking. 


Tn the north and east is a black and fertile soil which yields crops 
without manure. To the south and west the soil is partly red and 
partly white, and the crops depend on the water-supply. The chief 
products are Indian millet, rdgi, gram, sami rice, navani rice, peas, 
sugarcane, castor-seed, and chena. 

According to the 1881-82 returns, the farm stock included 8085 
ploughs, 1376 carts, 18,961 bullocks, 20,041 cows, 5109 she- 
buffaloes, 5598 he-buffaloes, 147 horses, and 1616 sheep and goats. 

_Of the 271 villages of Supa 248 have been settled between 1564 
and 1882. According to the survey returns these 243 villages have 
59,062 occupied acres assessed at £9080 and 7899 unoccupied 
unarable acres assessed at £399. The highest acre garden rates are 
1és., and rice rates vary from 8s. to 12s., and dry-crop rates from 1s. 
to 2s. The details aro : 
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| FoRMER. | Survey. 
Sunvey : } Occupied. | Occupted. Arable Waste. Total. 
BLock. Wen seTtugp. | 2 esc aly ee | 
veug | ANSEBS- Agseas- ween | AS8e88- ; aaces- 
| heres | inent, | A&k® nent, | Acres | auent. Acres ment. 
neinaiigefatis eeeeees | Pe Gk see Ne ie se) rae 5 = 
I | 
Villages: | | £ £ & £ 
126 ..| 1863-64 —1866.67. 31,824) 3187 | 44,663] 6717 | 6034 228 | 40,697 | 645 
62 [| 1872-78... sep 4171 { ui7 | 6223 985, 1874 105 Te02 10170 
2 ly as7-800. | | 19S} sus | ats | 1g | anos] “379 
$2 «. | 1880-81... edt Orde \ 6153. 1033 wis | 52: T3S8 1085 
Total ...! ; 69,062 | 9oso | 7899 soy | 68,01 | 9470 


Of tho four survey blocks into which the 243 surveyed villages 
are divided, the first block of 126 villages, with an area of 
49,697 acres were brought under survey settlement between 1868-64 
and 1866-67, twenty in 1868-64, forty-four in 1864-65, forty-one 


in 1865-66 and twenty-one in 1866-67.' The villages of this block, 
which includes the town of Haliyal, are in the north-cast of the sub- 
division on tho borders-of- Belgaum aud Dharwar. ‘lhe villages aro 
little more than cleariugs in a great forest. Rice is the staple crop, 
the husbandry is good, the fields being well and carefully tilled and 
manured as plentifully as the supply admits. At the time of the 
survey mauy of the upper classes, the headmen and accountants 
of the villages and their relations, were found to be thriving at tho 
expense of the poorer husbandinen. Nearly every village had two 
three or more excclleut tiled houses, most substantiaily built, and 
with massive beams of squared timber. ‘These houses wero almost 
always the property of tho village officers or their relations. The 
houses of tho poorer busbandmen wero either small tiled dwellings 
or thatched huts. In 2863-64 tho people were suffering from a 
terrible epidemic of.fever,.which was especially severe in the 
neighbourhood of Haliydl. Except six acres in one village, valued 
at £1 8s., thero is no ulicnated land in the 126 villages. 

The survey showed that of a total arca of 44,663 occupied acres, 
12,839 acres had not formerly been brought to account. The effoct 
of the survey was to raiso the assessment from £8487 to £6717 
(Rs, 34,870 - Rs. 67,170) or an increase of 92°62 per cent. The 
highest acre rates are 10s. 11s. aud 12s. for rice land, and 
1$s. and 2s, for dry-crop land. Qn account of the unequalnoss of 
the old rates the increaso of assessment was far from uniform, The 
assessment of one or two villages was either reduced or very little 
raised, though the assessment on some holdings was greatly 
enhanced. In many villages where the whole assossmont wes 
increased the rates of individual holdings were reduced. Many 
village headmen and accountants and their relations had to pay 
much more than before, as the survey showed that. thoy had taken 
advantage of their position to lower the ratcs on their holdings and 
secretly to add to their arca.” 


1 Survey Reports, 442 of 31st December 1864, 124 of 19th May 1866, and 814 of 
1ith November 1867. 


7 As an example, in one village of this block, thirty-seven acrcs assessed at Re, 4 
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Tho second block of sixty-two villages, withan area of 149,960acres 
and a population of 4916, was settled in 1872-73.! Except eight in 
the east the villages of this block stretch in a long strip from near 
Riahiyél by the south of Bidi in Belgaum west to the Sahyddris and 
the Mertuguese froutier. ‘This tract of country covers an area of 
149,960 acres equal to 234 square miles, but the cultivated and 
arable area forms but a fraction of the whole, amounting to only 
7601 acres or 5°07 per cent. ‘The rest is forest, most of it of very 
good quality. The population amounted to 4916 or twenty-one to 
the square mile. ‘he climate is wet, the fall of rain increasing 
towards the west. Rice is the chief crop and réyi is the only dry 
grain which thrives. Ju the west near the Sahyddris much hot- 
weather or vaingan rice is grown in Inands watered from unfailing 
streams of which there arc many, A small quantity of sugarcane 
was grown, but in spite of the good water-supply there were no 
more than fourteen acres of garden land. At the time of tho 
survey the people were suffering severely from fever. he villages 
of this block are well provided with roads. The mado road 
from Dhérwar to Goa by the Tin#i Pass skirts and crosses the 
northern boundary, ‘This road is, joined by another road from 
Dhérwér which crosses this tract, running east and west by Haliyél. 
The villages of this block are also crossed from north to south by 
the road from Belgaum to Kadra on the Kélinadi by Supa and 
the Anshi pass. Other roads lead through Khandpur to Belgaum 
and to Nandighad, a large market in Bidi in Belgaum. There are 
also several small local markets with a demand for produce. The 
people are ignorant and greatly under tho, power of the village 
accountants or shinbhogs. At the beginning of British rule Supa 
was one of the most deserted parts-of North Kinara. Though most 
of it has since remained furest it has been well opencd by roads. 
The result of the survey was to raise; theenssessment from £577 to 
£965 or an increase of 672-4 per cent. The highest acre rates are, 
16s. for garden land, 8s. 9s. and 11s. for rico land, and 1s. 1}s. 
14s. and 1s. for dry-crop. 


Jn 1879-80 the survey was introduced into a third block of 
twenty three villages which are mixed with tho sixty-two villages 
settled in 1872-732. ‘The rates are the same as those fixed for tho 
sixty-two villages, Of the total area of 30,690 acres only 2304 
acres or 7°50 per cent are arable land ; the rest is under forest, In 
1880-81 the survey was introduced into a fourth block of thirty-two 
villages nixed with and close to the sixty-two villages of the first 
and the seventeen villages of the second block.’ The rates are the 
same as those fixed for the sixty-two villages. 

The 1881 population returns show of 61,154 people, 54,553 or 
89:20 per cent Iindus ; 386-4 or 6°31 per cent Musalmans ; 273-4 or 


were entered in the accounts as the holding or vary of acultivator. Atthoe time of the 
survey the nominal holder was found in possession of only 23% acres for which he 
paid the padi? Rs 4, The whole of the remaining 3433 acres were held by the pdtil 
free of rent and without any entry in the accounts. Colonel Anderson, 442, 3lat 
December 1864, é 1 Survey Report, 154 of 3rd February 1872. 

2 Survey Report, 451 of 8th May 1880. Survey Report, 461 of 3ist May 1881. 
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4:47 per cent Christians; and 3 Jows. The details of the Hindu 
castes arc, 1967 Bréhmans; 7452 Vénis, 647 Lingéyats, 276 
Narvekar Vanis, 122 Komtigs, 112 Lad Vanis, 42 Velugu Vanis, 
and 35 Vaishya Vadnis, traders and merchants; 21,1382 Mardthts 
and 119 Rajputs, warlike classes; 8008 Kunbis, 1240 Halvagki 
Vakkals, 751 Jains, 506 Sudirs, 386 Kare Vakkais, 210 
Panchamsélis, and 126 Chetris, hnsbandmen; 766 Sonars, gold and 
silver smiths ; 343 Kumbdars, potters ; 315 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 288 
Jingars, saddle-makers ; 191 Shimpis, tailors ; 101 Sutérs, carpentors ; 
22 Gaundis, masons; 96 Telis, oilmen; 812 Bhanddris, palm- 
tappers; 508 Dhanvars, shepherds; 381 Gaulis, cowherds; 159 
Kabhers, 7! Kharvis, 63 Bhois, and 8 Ambigs, fishermen; 352 Mangs, 
290 Koravs, and 14 Haller Véjantris, musicians; 1801 Devlis, 
tomple attendants ; 668 Bandis, servants ; 422 Parits, washermen ; 
171 Hajams, barbers; 122 Lambéanis, carriers; 860 Vaddars, 
earth-workers ; 96 Buruds, basket-weavers; 148 Jogis,51 Gosévis, 
and 24 Gondhalis, beggars ; 287 Chamgdrs, shoemakers; 27 Dhors, 
tanners ; 1638 Mhars, 417.Haslars, and 325 Chchalvddis, depressed 
classes. 

Yella’pur is bounded on the north by Supa and Kalghatgi in 
Dharwar; on the east by Kalghatgi, Bankapur, and Hangal in 
Dhérwér; on the south by Sirsi; and on tho west by Kérwar. It 
contains 174 villages with am area of about 589 square miles, a 
population of 36,314 or 61°65 to the square mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £9559 (Rs. 95,590). 


The east and the Mundgod.-petty division in the north-east are 
bordered by plain country. But except a tow dctached fields and 
gardens tho greater part of the mdmlatdar’s charge is forest. The 
west is full of forest-clad hills, occasionally crossed by streams and 
watercourses. In thé valleysund along the sides of the watercourses 
are rice and sugarcane fields as well as betel and cocoa palm 
gardens. The south, which is also hilly, is rich, and where water is 
available, contains excellent betel and cocoa palm gardens, 


The climate is bad. In the hot months the heat is moderate, and 
during the rainy months in spite of severe cold and damp the air is 
fairly healthy. But in cold months fever is general and fatal, At 
Yelldpur, in the centre of the sub-division, for the ten years ending 
1879 rain retuns show a fall varying from 67°53 inches in 1877 to 
139 inches in 1872, and averaging 90°57 inches, 

The chief rivers are the Bodti and Kélinadi, which are joined by 
many small streams. Somo of these streams flow throughout the 
year, but during the hot weather the water of most of them becomes 
bad. 

In tho east and in the petty division of Mundgod the soil is 
blackish and black, chiefly growing rice and sugarcane. In the 
centre of the sub-division, which is under the mémlatdar’s charge 
are betcl and cocoa palm gardens. The soil in the west is red and 
the wostern valleys have many fine gardens. The staple products 
are rice, betelnuts, cocoanuts, and sugarcane. Small quantities of 
pepper, cardamoms, and plantains are also grown. 
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According to the 1881-82 returns the farm stock included 4985 
ploughs, 1018 carts, 15,875 bullocks, 17,272 cows, 4533 she-buffaloes, 
5044 he-buffaloes, 125 horses, and 957 sheep and goats. 

‘The settlement of 173 villages of Yell4pur with an area of 589 
square miles lasted from 1866 to 1881. The result of the survey was 
to show that 44,262 acres instead of 32,079 acres were under tillage, 
and to raise the assessment from £5708 to £9298, that is an increase 
of £3595 or 63°03 per cent. The highest survey acre garden rates 
vary from £1 to £1 &s., rice rates from 7s. to 10s., and dry-crop 
ratesfrom ls. to 2s. The details are : 


Yewrapur Survey DErais, 


ForMun. Survey, 
BuRVEY WHEN Occupied. Occupied, Arable Waste. Total. 
Buocks. SETTLED. _ = A = ri =i ; 
ey gscgs- set S8e93- Bseas- BBCAK- 
Acres. ment, Acres, ment, Acres, nient. Acres. ment. 
Villages ; £ & £ £ 
73 ...| 1866-67... w{ 18,117 | 2281 25,335 jp B846 306 293 7 20,331] 4199 
20 vs.| 1860-70... wf 2403 825 8431 688) 978 7 4400 665 
24 we| 1872-73... val 4004 751 HAGE | R20 1434 140 7000 | 1470 
16 va 1877-78. wef 2055 618 vAGT Hl7 B44 25 20335 42 
16 vel 1870 80... wef 1485 414 2160 belek | $54 17 2513 901 
24 ve{ 1880-81... se{ 3235 | 1084 5Li9 | 1734 6419 
Total .,.) 82,079 | 57 443262 51,607 


Of tho six survey blocks into which the 178 villages of Yellapur 
are divided, seventy-three villages with anarca about 160 square 
miles and a eee of 11,400 or seventy-two to the square mile 


were scttled in 1866-67... The villages of this block follow the 
Dharwar frontier in a strip six to-eight miles wide and about 
twenty-two miles from north to south. “The people were almost all 
husbandmen, and about two-thirds; ofthe area was forest. The 
country is generally a mixture of forest and open patches of tillage 
fifty to three hundred acres in size, tho lowlands being ordinarily 
under tillage and the uplands covered with forest. ‘Ihe main road 
from Hubli to Kumta passes through the town of Mundgod and 
thence south through the Mundgod petty division, ‘This road is at 
prosent the main line of cotton traffic, several hundred carts passing 
daily in the exporting season. This traffic creates a great demand 
for all kinds of fodder. Though there is no important trade centre in 
Mundgod, there are several local markets. The large country towns 
of Hangal and Bankdpur in Dharwar are only a few miles over the 
border, The Kumta and Hubli road with its thousands of return 
carts, either empty or half-ladon, offers oxcellont opportunities for 
the disposal of produce. Of all of these villages rice is the staple 
produce, The dry-crop tillage is poor, as the rainfall is too heavy 
to suit any dry-grain but rdgi, Sugarcane to some extent is grown 
in all villages, and a few villages have a small area, only thirty-four 
acres in all, of betel and cocoa palm garden watered from ponds, The 
people were generally well-to-do. For some years before the survey, 


1 Survey Reports, 296 of 23rd April 1867, and 814 of 14th November 1867. 
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especially at and near Mundgod, they had suffered sorely from fever, 
which before 1863 had been comparatively little known. The 
experience of the five years before the survey seemed to show that 
the fever was most deadly in places such as Mundgod where there 
was a mixture of tillage and of forest. The survey measurenents 
show that tho area under tillage was 25,325 acres, not 18,117 acres 
as before returned; the settloment raised the assessment from 
£2281 to £3846 (Rs, 22,810- Rs. 38,460), an increase of £1565 or 
68°61 per cent. Tho highest survey acre rates are, £1 for garden 
land, 8s. 9s. and 10s. for rice lund, and 13s. for. dry-crop land. In 
twenty-threo of the seventy-three villages of this block, in which 
rates introduced between 1820 and 1825 were in force, the 
assessment was reduced by about three per cent and in the remaining 
villages it was raised by 101 per cent. Theo old returns showed 44 
acres of grantor indm land, which gradual encroachment had 
increased to nine acres. The 44 acres of encroachment were 
recorded as Government land and brought under assessment. 


Most of the second block.of twenty villages which were settled 
in 1869-70 le to the south of the Mundgod petty division.) Every- 
where the rainfall is too great:for good dry-crop tillage and the 
tract is essentially rice-growmg. As a rule tillage is confined to 
the neighbourhood of villages, most of the area being covered with 
forest which is generally fairly free from underwood, ‘his, and the 
neighbouriug part of Sirsi was exceedingly fever-stricken during 
the four or tive years before 1860-70, Almost all the villages aro 
within a mile or two! of the high-road from Hubli to Sirsi and 
Kurta, At the timo of the settlement the whole of the occupied 
Jand was in seventeen of tho twenty villages, The remaining three 
villages, in consequence of the fever which first broke out in 1860, 
were deserted and waste. Tho arca of the twenty inhabited villages 
was 16,421 acres of which 3431 acres were occupied, 978 acres 
were fit for tillage aud divided into small survey numbers and 
assessed, and 11,259 acres were unarable, being chiefly covered 
with forest. The population was 2022 or seventy-nine to the square 
mile, a fair average considering how large a proportion of the area 
was forest, The survey measurements showed thatthe area under 
tillage was 3-431 acres, not 29-43 acres as entered in the old returns, 
The new settlement raised the assessment from £525 to £588 
(Rs. 5250 - Rg, 5880), or an increase of 12°00 per cent. The highest 
survey acre ratcs are, £1 for garden land, 9s. and 10s. for rice land, 
and 1$s. and 2s. for dry-crop land. As seventeen of the twenty 
villages were surveyed and assessed under the Madras Government 
in 1822-23, the increase of the survey assessment was comparatively. 
small in spite of the large increase in the occupied area. : 

The third block of the twenty-four villages which were settled in 
1872-73 have an area of 146 square miles and a population of 
4357 or thirty to the square mile.? Tho villages are small and 
are scparated by large stretches of forest. They lie west of the 
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Mundgod petty division and to tho south of the Haliyél mamlatdér’s 
charge, and on the north-west are bounded by Kalghatgi in 
Dharwar. ‘The block includes two groups of villages separated by 
four or five miles. The first or larger group stretches trom the 
Dhérweér frontier to the town of Yelldpur, on cach side of the main 
road from Hubli to Karwar by the Arbail pass; the second or 
smaller group lies south-west of Yellaipur on both sides of the 
Kaiga hill pass. Rice is the main crop. The fallof rain is very 
heavy at Yellépur and lighter near the Dharwar [ronticr, and again 
heavier to the sonth-west near the Sahyddris. The dry-crop tillage 
is poor, especially near the Sahyddris. The gardens aro fine, betel 
and cocoa palins growing freely in the moist bottoms with little or 
no watering. The highest survey acre rates were fixed at £1 4s. for 
garden land, 8s. 9s. and 10s. for rice land, and 1s. I}s. 14s. 1#s. and 
28. for dry-crop land. The result of the survoy measurements was to 
show that the area undor tillage was 5566 acres, not 4694 acres as 
entered in the former returns. And the result of tho sottlement was 
to raise the assessment from £751 to £1329, an increase of £578 or 
76:96 por cent. These villages haye $6;428 acres of Government, 
unarable unassessed waste, almost. the whole of which was forest 
land of fair quality. 


The fourth block of sixteen villages, which were settled in 1877-78, 
are mixed with and border on the twenty-four villages of Yellépur 
which were settled in. March 1872.!° They are at no great distance 
from the town of Yellapur or from the Kumta-Hubli trunk road 
from the coast to Hubli. The aroa of the villages of this block is 
40,177 acres or sixty-threo square miles, aud the population is 2193 
or 848 to the square mile. This very low pressure of population 
is due to the fact that about 37,000 acres or about ninety per 
cent of the whole are forest land. On the arablo arca the 
pressure of the population is 433°6) to) tle square mile, The 
abundant rainfall enables all the villages to grow excellent rice, 
and, in the lower rice lands, sugarcane can be raised in rotation 
with rice every third year. None of these villages are distant from 
large markets or from communications. ‘The most out-of-the way is 
not more than five miles either from the town of Yell4pur or from 
Kumta-Hubli high-road. Most of the 339 acres of garden are very 
superior, Many cocoa palms and betel plantations have 800 to 1000 
trees to the acre, Pepper vines are commonly trained up the betel 
stems and in some gardens cardamoms aro grown. ‘I'he highest 
acre rates were fixed at £1 8s. for garden land, 8s. to 10s. for rice 
land, and ls. 1ja. lis. and 1 $s. for dry-crop land. Tho result of 
the survoy measurement was to show 2591 acres under tillage, not 
2055 as entercd in the former returns. ‘I'he result of tho settle- 
ment was to raiso the assessment from £648 to £917, that is an 
increase of £269 or forty-one per cent. From the extreme incquality 
of the old assessment this increasc was very unevenly distributed. 
Even in neighbouring villages there was a marked difference. The 
village of Joglepal showed an incrcaso of 12°5 per cont, its neighbour 
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Ambgaum an increase of 232 per cent, Sukusarhalli an increase of 
125°8 per cent, and Tutgar of only 83 per cent, 


Y's fifth block of sixteen villages which were settled in 1879-80 
has an area of 40,673 acres or sixty-three square milos and a popula- 
tion of only 1288 or twenty to the square mile. The scantiness of the 
population is due to the fact that 38,160 acres or ninety-two per cent 
of the arca was under forest. ‘I'he pressure on the 2513 arable acres 
was 821 to the square mile. ho sixteen villages of this block are 
mixed with and bordor on the twenty-four villages settled in 1872 
and the sixteen settled in 1878. Most of tho tillage is in the 
magnificent Sahyddri forests, Rice and garden produce are the 
staple crops, sugarcane being grown in a ‘three-your rotation with 
rico in the lower lands. The garden cultivation, particularly in the 
villages near the Sahyddris, is specially excellent. The garden crops 
are betel-palms not unfrequently one thousand full-grown trees to 
the acre, some cocoa-palms, the black pepper vine which is commonly 
trained up the betel stems, and cardamoms and plantains which 
are grown under and between the palms, These gardens are always 
in deep moist valleys, between-hills covered with evergrecn forest, 
Many of them are so moist as) to want little watering ; the rest 
are watered from streams which run throughout the year. Most of 
the gardens are owned by Havig Brahmans, who bring labour from 
the coast and live in their gandons all tho ycar round, “isolated, and 
often in most feverish places. ‘he highest survey acre rates were 
fixed at £1 8s. for garden land, 8s. to 10s. for rice land, and ls. to 
1#s. for dry-crop land.. The result of the survey measurements 
was to show that 2160 acres were under tillage instead of the 1483: 
which were entered in the former records. The new rates raised 
the assessment from £414 to £884, an increase of £470 or 113°5 per 
cent. In addition to the Jarge arca of encroachment which the 
survey measurements brought to light, the lands of eight of the 
villages belonged to the Hondli monastery and had betore been 
assessed at specially casy rates. The survey raised the assessment 
in those villages from £47 to £176. In the remaining cight 
villages the increase under the new assessment varied from sixty- 
seven to 277 per cent. One of the most marked cases of increase 
was the village of Arbail, the assessment of which was raised from 
£48 to £116. The village of Arbail is tho great halting place for 
carts coming from and going to Kumta and Karwar by the Arbail. 
pass, It had cighty-six acres of excellent cocoanut and betelnnt 
gardens, besides 270 acres of good rice land in much of which 
sugarcane was grown. The oldasscssment barely gave 1s. the acre 
all round on rice land and 8s. the acre on garden land. 


The sixth block of twenty-four villages, with an area of about 
fifty-five square miles and a population of 3209 or fifty-eight to the 
square milo, were settled in 1880-81.” Most of the villages lie to the 
west of Yollapur on the slopes or at the foot of the Sahyddris. About 
cleven-twelfths of the arca was under forest. Rice was the staple 
grain and rdégi was the only dry-crop. The gardens contained betel- 
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palms, cardamoms, pepper, and cocoanuts. The gardens were 
exceedingly goud, the great obstacle to cultivation being the want 
pf labour. The climate is {-verish and trying to strangers. The 
Inghest survey acre rates were fixed at £1 4s. and £1 8s. for 
gardons, 7s. 8s. and 9s. for rice Jand, and I}s. for dry-crop land. 
The survey measurement raised the occupied area from 3285 to 5179 
acres, Sa the settlement raised the assessment from £1084 to 
£1734, that is an increase of £650 or 59°96 per cent. 


The 1881 population returns show, of 36,314 poople, 31,545 or 
86°86 per cent Hindus; 8446 or 9°48 per cont Musalmans ; 1822 
or 3°64 per cent Christians ; and one Jew. The details of the Hindu 
castes are, 6220 Bridhmans ; 463 Vanis, 287 Lingdyats, 237 Narvekar 
Vanis, 168 Mallavs, 83 Komtigs, 75 Telugu Vanis, and 46 Lad Vanis, 
traders and merchants; 4831 Mardthas and 85 Rajputs, warlike 
classes ; 2305 Kunbis, 1288 Kare Vakkals, 1238 Panchamsélis, 635 
Halvakki Vakkals, 477 Sudirs, 228 Gam Vakkals, 168 Jains, 84 
Padtis, 63 Chetris, 56 Malis, aud 43 Ghadis or soothsaycrs, husband- 
men ; 667 Sonars, gold and silver smiths ;.238 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 
121 Sutdrs, carpenters ; 103 Kumbars, potters; 87 Shimpis, tailors ; 
66 Jingars, saddle-makers ; 28 Gaundis, masons; 19] Telis, oilmen ; 
143 Patsdlis, silk-cord makers ; 789 Komarpaiks, 494 Halepdiks, and. 
460 Bhandaris, palm-tappers ; 627 Dhangars, shepherds ; 507 Gaulis, 
cowherds; 114 Gollars, cowkeepers ; 523 Kabhers, 34 Kharvis, 28 
Bhois, 20 Ambigs, and 18 Harkantras, fishermen; 476 Sappaligs, 
394 Mangs, 259 Koravs, and 78 Haller Vajantris, musicians ; 
521 Bandis, servants; 478 Parits, washermen; 302 Devlis, temple 
attendants ; 161 Majims, barbers; 366° Lambdnis, carriers; 1504 
Vaddars, earth-workors; 198 ~Burnds, basket-weavers ; 149 
Kathkaris, catechu-makers ; 514 Jogis and 86 Gosfvis, beggars ; 78 
Chamgiirs, shoemakers ; 5 Dhors, tanners ; 607 Bods or Talyars, 492 
Mhars, 486 Chchalyadis, and 110 Haslars, depressed classes. 


Sirsi, to the south-east of Karwar, is bounded on the north by 
Yellapur, on the cass by Sordb in Maisur and Hangal in Dharwar, 
on the south by Sor4b and part of Sidd4pur and Kumta, and on 
the west by Ankola and Kumta. It contains 299 villages with an 
area of about 779 square miles, a population of 62,400 or 80°10 to the 
square mile, aud a yearly land revenue of £17,176 (Rs, 1,71,760). 

The east of the sub-division, though here and there crossed by 
low hills, for Kanara, is comparatively level. Near tho centre the 
surface is broken by frequent ranges of hills, which become steeper 
towards the Sahyadris in the west. The neighbourhood of the 
Sahyddris and the country as far cast as the middle of tho sub- 
division is covered with trees. Further cast, except some scattered 
evergreen patches, the forest becomes gradually thinner and the 
trees more stunted. Especially near tho Sahyddris is a large area 
of unusually rich garden land in deep moist valleys between hills 
covered by evergreen forests. 


During the hot weather and the rains the air is cool, pleasant, 
and fairly healthy, but between October and March it is very 
feverish. The rainfall is much heavier in the west than in the east. 
At Sirsi, which is about tho centro of the sub-division, during the ten 
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years ending 1879 the rainfall varied from 64°82 inches in 1871 to 
11012 inches in 187-4, and averayced 83-85 inches. 

There are many mountain torrents some of which last throughout 
the year, but, except the Varda which flows alovg the south-esst 
border, and the Tadri which has its source near Sirsi, there are no 
rivers of any size. Villages are well supplicd with ponds and wells 
and scarcity cither of drinking water or of water for the fields is 
unknown. 


In the centre of the sub-division tho soil is red and prows darker 
towards the oast; the svil in the valleys is arich loam. Tho staple 
crops are rice, kulti, mug, sugarcane, wrid, Bengal gram, and 
castor-oil seed. The garden products are botelnuts, cardamoms, 
cocoanuts, and black pepper. 

According to the 1881-82 returns, tho farm stock included 
6634 ploughs, 1403 carts, 22,947 bullocks, 24,566 cows, 8606 she. 
buffaloes, 3578 he-butfalocs, 77 horses, and 1617 sheep and goats. 

Of the 295 villages of Sirsi, 201 were settled between 1869 and 
1881. The survey returns show that these villages have 53,257 
arable oceupied wid unoccupied acres, assessed at £11,062. The 
survey measurements ruised the area under tillage from 29,715 to 
44,607 acres; and the settlement increased the assessment from 
£7502 to £10,567, an increase of £3065 or 40°85 per cent. The 
highest survey acre rates vary from £1 4s. to £1 8s. in garden 
land, from 8s, to 108. in rice land, and from 14s. to 2s, in dry-crop 


land. The details are: 
Sires? SURVEY DETAILS. 
Former, SURVEY. 
Survey : ‘ Ocenpled. Oecupied. Arable Waste. Total, 
BLuck, WITTEN SETTLED. z : 4 ae a re any, fae 
ppg | ASSESS Be C8S- SNUSB- apog | AS8eSH- 
Acres, ment, Acres. mont. Acres, ment, Acres, ment. 
Villages; £ £ £ £ 
Ot... 13,991 250 3319 4173 230 26,37 3549 
39 4951 The 1647 v44u 430 1,019 1687 
20...) 1877-73 ai “ 165 227 ahd O82 oo 2HSS 853 
13 ...] 1879-80 ies ve) 1424 Das ss} 1046 40 8024 858 
56 ...| 1890-81 Tid | Buse 4u80 382 26 10,31) | 46h 
201... Total... 29,715 | 7502 | 44,007 | 10,587] sexo | 495 | mae 11,082 


The first block of sixty-four villages with an area of 22,359 acres 
was settled in 1869-70, The villages of this block begin from the 
extreme south-east corner of North Kanara and run along the 
Dharwar frontier toMaisur. To the east, the country is compara- 
tively open and well peopled and several fair market towns are 
within easy reach. ‘lhe high-road from Hubli to Sirsi and 
Kumta passes two to three miles north-east of somo of these 
villages. In the south they are crossed by the made-road from the 
markct town of Banavasi to Sirsi, and the western villages are within 
two to four miles of the town of Sirsi. The rice lands for the most 
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part depend on the rainfall which either falls direct on tho land or 
more often is led by small watercoursos from higher ground. In 
these villages are the betelnut and spice gardens, the most valuable 
beanch of cultivation in West Sirsi, The result of the settlement 
was to raise the assessment from £2300 to £3319 or an incrcase of 
44°30 percent. ‘lhe highest survey acre rates are, £1 4s, for garden 
lands, 9s.and 10s. for rice land, and 1s. and 2s. for dry-crop land. 
Fifteen of the villages have hdns or groves generally close to the 
villages with wild palm trees whose juice is tapped, a little wild 
pepper, coffce, and other minor forest products. Some of these 
groves were regularly occupied and entered as part of an estate, 
varg or khata, at a fixed assscssment ; others wero unoccupied. ‘The 
assessment of all these groves was revised according to their area 
and the number of produce-giving trees they contained, The 
area of the occupied groves was 2614 acres and the assessment 
was raised from £31 to £56 (Rs. 310-Rs. 560), and the area of the 
unoccupied groves was 613 acres. hese, which were formerly 
unassessed, now bear an assessment of £24 (Rs.240). 


The second block of thirty-nine villuges, with an area of 31,428 
and a population of 43807, werebronght under survey settlement in 
1872-73.! These villages lie close tothe west of the sixty-four 
villages settled in 1869-70. Tho high-road from Hubli to Sirsi and 
Kumta crosses most of the villages and in Sirsi and Banavasi they 
have two convenient markets, 'lhis tract is essentially a rice and 
garden country, betel and cocoa palms and black pepper all growing 
to perfection. Some of the gardens are watered from ponds ; in 
others of the best and lowest placed, the natural moisture is enough 
without any watering, The only dry-crop grain which is much grown 
is igi, and hulti, til, sesamum, and castor-oil seed are grown in 
small quantitics. ‘he rainfall is abundant, the direct supply in 
some cases being sufficient for the) growth af rico. In low moist 
places and under ponds sugarcane is raised in rotation with rice. 
The result of tho settlement was to raise the assessment from £752 
to £1547 or an increase of 105°71 per cont. The highest acre rates 
are, £1) 8s. for garden land, 9s. and 10s. for rice land, and 13s. for 
dry-crop land. 


The third block of twenty-nine villages, with an area of 41,905 
acres or sixty-five square miles, of which only 2256 acres or 3°5 
square miles were cultivated, anda population of 1318 or twenty to 
the square mile, was settled in 1877-782 The villages lie to the 
north of the second block and are within the limits of the forest. 
The people are few, the forest area is large, the climate is unhealthy, 
and the ontlet fcr produce is fair. Excellent crops are raised 
chiefly by Havig Brabmans, The garden lands are of a very high 
quality, as garden cultivation improves towards the forest and 
towards the moist west. ‘Lhe result of the settlement was to raise 
the assessment fromm £226 to £493, an increase of 118°14 per cent. 
The highest survey acre rates arc, £1 8s. for garden land, 8s. lor rice 
land, and 14 49. for dry-crop land. 


1 Survey Report, 92 of 21st Jany, 1873. 2 Survey Report, 417 of 20th April 1878. 
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Ghapter XIII. The fourth block of thirteen villages, including the town of Sirsi, 
Aub-Divisions, with an area of 12,765 acres, and a population of 5925, was settled 
in 1879-80. Rice is the staple crop; sugarcane is frequently 
grown in rice lands, and the gardens particularly in the west are 
unusually rich. he result of the settlement was to raise the 
assessment from £548 to £818, an increase of 50°64 per cont. ‘The 
highest survey acre rates are, £1 Ss. for garden land, 8s. 9s. and 10s, 
for rice land, and 14s. 14s. and 2s. for dry-crop land. 


Block V. The fifth block of fifty-six villages, with an area of 71,687 acres, 
was settled in 1880-81. The villages are mixed with or near those 
settled in former years, Tice is the chief grain produce, and sugar- 
cane is to some extent raised in the lower rico lands in occasional 
rotation with rice; the only important dry-crop is rdgi. In the 
gardens the betel palm is reared to great perfection, as many as a 
thousand trees being often found in asingle acre. The high-road 
leading from Hubli by Sirsi and the Devimani pass to Kumta, 
crosses the southern villages, and the high-road from Sirsi to 
Yellépur passes through the northern villages. Rice and betelnuts, 
the chief exportable prouuce, are, as a rule, fetched from the villages 
by travelling dealers. who often work in connection with a town 
moneylender. The result of the survey scttlemcnt was to raise the 
assessment from £3680 to £4390 or an increase of 19:29 per cent. 
Tho highest survey acre rates are £1 8s. for garden Jand, 8s. and 9s. 
for rice land, and 14s, and 14s, for dry-crop land. 


People, The 1881 population returns show, of 62,400 people, 58,962 or 

Aare 94°49 per cent Hindus; 2681 or 4°29 per cent Musalmdans ; and 
757 or 121 per cent Christians, The details of the Hindu castes 
are, 15,190 Brdhmans}; 1203 Mallavs, 1088, Lingdyats, 1050 Vanis, 
341 Telugu Vénis, 163 Komtigs, 29 Gujarét Vaénis, and 19 Lad 
Vanis, traders and merchants ; 3413 Maraéthés and 56 Rajputs, 
warlike classes; 3812 Kare Vakkals, 1517 Kunbis, 951 Gém 
Vakkals, 799 Nadors, 569 Arers, 527 Kot Vakkals, 456 
Panchamsélis, 842 Hanbars, 278 Malis, 251 Jains, 206 Sddars, 
156 Sudirs, 90 Nonbars, 89 Padtis, 79 Chetris, and 9 Ghadis, husband- 
men; 1222 Sonars, gold and silver smiths ; 607 Sutars, carpenters ; 
324 Kumbirs, potters; 210 Shimpis, tailors; 102 Lohars, black- 
siniths ; 54 Kasdrs, coppersmiths; 32 Jingars, saddle-makers ; 27 
Gaundis, masons; 147 'I'clis, oilmen ; 35 Padmasdlis, shopkeepors ; 
8845 Halepdiks, 314 Bhanddris, and 115 Komarpdiks, palm-tappers ; 
439 Dhangars, shepherds; 104 Gollars, cowkeepers; 70 Gaulis, 
cowherds; 553 Kabhers, 323 Bhois, 179 Mogers, 117 Kharvis, 55 
Ambigs, and 45 Harkantras, fishermen; 657 Devdigs, 316 Haller 
Vajantris, and 81 Koravs, musicians; 1697 Parits, washermen ; 
885 Bandis, servants; 129 Hajiéms, barbers; 85 Devlis, temple 
attendants ; 323 Lambdanis, carriors ; 70 Korcharus, cattle-breedors ; 
688 Vaddars, earth-workers ; 132 Buruds, basket-weavers; 361 Jogis 
and 144 Dasas, beggars ; 661 Chamgirs, shoemakers ; 3578 Mhars, 
1078 Chehalvadis, 641 Mukris, 505 Haslars, and 307 Beds or Talvars, 
depressed classes. 
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Sidda’pur, in the sonth-east of tho district, is bounded on the 
north by Sirsi, on the east by fo:dh in Maisur, on the south by 
Sdé4gar in Maisur, and on the west by Hondvar and Kumta, It 
contains ninety-five villages with an area of 239 square miles, a popu- 
lation of 35,658 or 149°19 to the square mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £9054 (Rs. 90,540). 

Sidddpur is covered with hills in the west, which in the sonth- 
west are thickly wooded and in the north-west are bare. The 
valleys among the western hills are genorally full of gardens, The 
centre of the sub-division is a series of low hills crossed by rich 
valleys and many unfailing streams. ‘To the east the hills are few 
and the country stretches in wide plains which are fairly wooded and 
in parts dotted with sugarcane and rice-fields; the extreme south- 
east is hilly and thickly wooded, mostly with evergreen forests. 


Except in the west, where fever prevails during the later rains 
and tho cold weather, the sub-division is fairly healthy and during 
the hot months tho climate is agrceablo. At the station of Siddépur 
in the centre of the sub-division, during the ton years ending 1879, 
the rain returns show a fall varying from 73°76 in 1876 to 116-60 in 
1873, and averaging 95°62 inches. 

The Baharangi or Shirdvati, which flows along tho southern 
boundary, is joined by four or five streams before at Kodkani it 
leaps over a cliff estimated to be 800 feeb high. After leaving 
Kodkani it flows west by Gersappa, till it falls into the sea near 
Honavar, The river Hemagani in the west, which belowtheSahyadris 
is known as Tadri, flows through the villages of Mutali, Balur, and 
Unchali. On its way through the old Bilgi sub-division it is joined 
by several streams and falls into the sea near Gokarn. Tho Varda, 
coming from Maisur, runs through the-village of Balehop towards 
Banayvasi in Sirsi. ‘Theso rivers are-little used for irrigation. But 
many of the smaller streams are of great valuo in watering garden 
crops. 

In tho west villages the soil in the uplands is red and in the valleys 
isa rich alluvial mould. In the east the soil is red in places, but is 
not very rich, The chief products are in the rice lands, rice, sugar- 
cane, Bengal gram, and kulti ; and in the gardens, betelnuts, pepper, 
cardamoms, betel leaves, lemons, and oranges. 

According to the 1881-82 returns tho agricultural stock included 
$484 ploughs, 412 carts, 10,397 bullocks, 9931 cows, 4029 ghe- 
buffaloes, 884 he-buffaloes, 24 horses, and 1033 sheep and goats, 

Up to the 31st of December 1882 none of the Siddépur villages 
had been brought under the survey settlement. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 35,658 people, 34,709 or 
97°33 per cent Hindus ; 1827 or 2°32 percent Musalmans ; and 122 
or 0°34 per cent Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are, 
9260 Bréhmans; 514 Mallavs, 182 Lingdyats, 78 Telugu and 4 
Vaishya Vénis, traders and merchants; 441 Mardthds, warlike 
classes ; 2795 Kare Vakkals, 1380 Kot Vakkals, 286 Gam Vakkals, 
170 Nddors, 154 Kamtis, 103 Jains, 71 Kunbis, 35 Panchamsdlis, 
and 32 Chetris, husbandmen ; 772 Sondrs, gold and silver smiths; 
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486 Kumbdrs, potters; 411 Sutdrs, carpenters; 157 Kasdrs, 
coppersmniths ; 87 Shimpis, tailors; 32 Gaundis, masons; 693 Telis, 
oilmen; 29 Patsdlis, silk-cord makers; 7233 Halepdiks and 66 
Bhanddris, palm-tappers; 288 Gaulis, cowherds; 89 Dhangars¢ 
shepherds; 25 Gollars, cowkeepers; 367 Bhois, 195 Mogers, 35 
Kharvis, and 8 Ambigs, fishormen ; 363 Sappaligs, musicians 3 1885 
Parits, washormen; 215 Béndis, servants; 119 Hajdéms, barbers ; 
14 Devlis, temple attendants ; 126 Lambdnis, carriers ; 21 Korcharus, 
cattle-breeders ; 70 Vaddars, carth-workers; 63 Burnds, basket- 
weavers; 171 Jogis and 30 Dasas, beggars; 183 Chamgdars, shoe- 
makers; 2879 Mhars, 1398 Haslars, 467 Mukris, and 197 Chchal- 
vadis, depressed classes. 
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anashi, or the Sin-destroyor, at the mouth of the Tadri 
rive. about three miles south-east of Gokarn, is said to be one of 
the oldest Havig settlements in North Kanara. It has temples of 
Kameshvar Mahddev and of Ganpati.2? The river at Aghndshi is 
considered so holy as to cleanse from the deadliest sins. 


Aligadde, a small village on the left mouth of the Kélinadi, 
which, with the village lands of Bad, Beitkul, K4jubag, Kodibdg, and 
Konai form the modern town of Kérwar, is of interest as it seems to 
be the origin of Aliza, one of the Portuguese names for the Kélinadi. 
In 1514 the Portuguese traveller Barbosa mentions the Aliga as the 
river which separates the kingdom of Deccani that is Bijépur from 
the kingdom of Narsinga that is Vijayanagar. At its mouth was 
the fort of Cintacola that is Chitakul or Saddshivgad.2 In 1580 De 
Barros describes Kanara as beginning at a river called the Aliga 
which runs west from the Sahyddris, where was a fortress called 
Sintacora which jutted out opposite the island of Anjidiv.t The 
latest known appearance of the namo Aliga is in a German Atlas 
dated 1753.5 In other Portuguese works of the sixteonth century 
the Kélinadi is also called the river of Chitikul® and the river 
named Cintacora.? On the coast of Western India it was usual then 
as it still is to call tidal rivers by the name of the chief place of trade 
on their banks® 


Anjidiv Island,’ in north latitude 14° 44’ and east longitude 
74° 10’, with in 1872 a population of 527 Portuguese Christians, 


1This chapter owes much to additions made by Mr, R. EB. Candy, C,S., and 
Mr. P. F. De Souza, Assistant Master Karwdr School. 

2The legend is that K4m, the Indian Cupid, whom Shiv had burnt for exciting 
lust, could not enter Ciokarn in his accursed state, He therefore set up a ling at 
Aghnashi, and Shiv being pleased, brought down the Ganges, the modern Aghn4shini 
or Tadri, in which Cupid bathed, purified himself, and entered Gokarn. 
- §8tanley’s Barbosa, 78.  * Decadas, I-2, 293. 5 Stanley’s Barbosa, 78 note 1. 

8 Subsidios, IT. 246 - 248. ? Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama, 242. 

8Compare in the sixteenth century the river of Chitikul, the river of Ankola, the 
river of Mirzi, and the river of Kombatem or Kumta (Subsidios, IT. 246-248) ; and 
at present the Karwar river, the Ankola river, the Honavar river, and the Gersappa 
river. 

® Much of this account is taken from an article by Dr. Gerson da Cunha in the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, XI, 288-310. The name 
Anjidiv is of doubtful origin. According to one account itis 4 ary, or the Early 
Island ; according to a second it is Ajyadvipa or the Island of Clarified-butter ; 
according to a third, Anjedvipa or the Five Islands ; and according to a fourth it is 
Ajddvipa or the Island of the goddess Aja. It is said to have been called the early 
island because it was in exiatence before Parashuram reclaimed the Konkan from tha 
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lies five miles south-west of Kdérwdér and two miles from the 
mainland almost immediately opposite the village and port of 
Binghi. The island belongs to the Portuguese. It is irregular in 
shape, about a mile from north to south and one-sixth of a mi 
from east to west. Tho south-west and west of the isla 
steep and rugged and the approach is so rocky as to be 
to all kinds of vessels. A small cove in the middle of 
or landward face, in about twenty feet of water, gives anchoraye 
to vessels of as much as 1000 tons burden. It also serves as a 
shelter for native craft during heavy northerly or westerly gales. 
The strait or channel between Anjidiv and the mainland is safe 
for ships, being six to seven fathoms deep, without shoals or roeks, 
Close to the outside of the island the depth of water is ten to twelve 
fathoms. To the east of Anjidiv, near the KArwdr coast, are two 
rocky islets which, with another about four miles to the south-east, 
make a fairly good roadstcad where if necessary a ship may find 
shelter during the south-west monsoon! The rocks of the island 
are granite and laterito-mixed with fine red earth. Its western or 
sea side is barren and rocky, but the cast or landward side is 
enriched with cocoa-palm groves and groups of mango, jack, custard- 
apple, orange, and lemon trees. ~ From the Karwar coast the remains 
of ramparts, a few white honses, and two churches showing among 
the lofty palms, make the view of tho island picturesque and 
interesting, he air is sickly and the people suffer from fever, 
The island was fortified by the Portuguese in 1505, and again in 
1682.2 The present fort, which was built in 1682 and, on the whole, is 
in fair repair, is a large four-sided building with five bastions. The 
wall is of stone and. mortar and is provided with battlemonts and 
embrasures or gun-openings, ‘There are casemates under the ramparts, 
and some of the eastern, aud southern bastions are furnished with 
orillons or projecting towers, There is a balcony for the guard, a 
large powder-room, a magazine for ammunition and_ provisions, 
a mansion for the governor, a house for the gatckoeper, a major’s 
house, two redoubts, five bastions named Francisco, Antonio, 
Conceicao, Diamante, and Lumbreira, threo batteries named Ponta 
de Dentro, Peca, and Fontainhas, and several small buildings. The 
entrance gate leads to a courtyard, and within the fort is a pond of 
spring water. 

In 1872 within the fortress there were 527 people and 147 houses, 
All are Roman Catholic Christians. The parish church, which isin 
fair repair, is dedicated to Nossa Senhora das Brotas. Most of the 


sea ; and it is said to have been called the clarificd-butter island because it supplied 
Parashur4m with clarified butter for a horse-sacrifice. The five islands, which was the 
popular derivation among the early Portuguese (Castanheda [1568] in Kerr’s Voyages, 
11. 387; Barros [1570] in Vasco da Gama’s Three Voyages, 244 ; and Della Valle [1623] 
Viaggii, II. 180), is from anje the 'Tulav for five, the five islands being Anjidiv, 
Devgad or Oyster Rocks, Kurmagad, Dukrio, and Chipigad or Mhar, the last a small ~ 
rock to the south of Devgad. ‘The goddess Aja, who according to the fourth 
account gave her name to the island, is said to have fled from it to Ankola when 
the Arabs destroyed her temple. 

1 Jour. B. B. BR. A. Soc, XI, 288 ; Taylor’s Sailing Directory, I. 397. 

3 See below page 256. 
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people are descended from the Portuguese garrison andthe Portuguese 
convicts from Goa, Daman, and Diu, who, during the eighteenth 
century were confined in the island. Almost the whole population is 
settled on the castern shore. They make their living by growing 
cocoa-palms and by fishing, large numbers of fish being caught, dried, 
and sent for sale to the mainland. The women spin cotton thread 
and yarn, and knit cotton socks which are much valued and fetch 8s. 
to lls. (Rs, 4-Rs.54) a dozen, which roughly represents about one 
month’s knitting. he island has no rice-land, the little rice that is 
needed for local use being brought from the mainland. About twenty 
years ago a small crop of ragi used to be raised, but it has been 
discontinued from want of labour. A contraband trade in cheap 
European wines and spirits and in Goa salt used to be carried on 
betweon Anjidiv and Binghi on the mainland, but within the past 
few years this smuggling has been put down. 


During the first years after the arrival of the Portuguese in India 
(1500-1510), before they gained Goa, they set great store on Anjidiv 
as a station for repairing and watering, their ships. After the 
capture of Goa in 1510 Anjidiv ceased to have any importance to 
the Portuguese. It remained almost deserted till in 1682 a fort 
was built, and the island made one of the ‘pleasantest Portuguese 
fortifications in India. Apparently about this time it had a 
population of over 600 of whom about 200 were the garrison, with a 
commandant, a quartermaster, an adjutant, and a surgeon. There 
was a Jcsuit seminary and college and a Portuguese school. The 
church of St. Brotas had threo resident priests and the church of 
Our lady of Dolor had one. A malarions feyer broke out some 
time in the seventeenth century and greatly thinned the population, 
some of whom sought refuge in Panjim in Goa, where there is a 
settlement still known as Anjidiv,. In the eighteenth century the 
island is chiefly noticed as a convict station.® The present strength of 
the garrison is six sopoys under a native subaltern from Goa on £3 
(Rs. 30) a month, The two churches are still in fair repair though 
much neglected. 


The island is supplied with watcr from two ponds. One near the 
middle of the islaad is about thirty feet square, but its water is 
unwholesome and is not used for drinking. On a slope about 200 
yards to the west of this pond a natural spring flows throughout the 
year into a granite cistern about throe feet in diameter. Besides the 
cistern, churches, and fort, the only objects of interest are two old 
and ruined enclosures, one at the north and the other at the south 
end of the island. According to the local story these enclosures 
contain the graves of the 381 Englishmen of the first Bombay 
Army who died on the island in 1663 and 1664, In one of the 
enclosures a broken pillar perhaps marks the grave of the general, 
Sir Abraham Shipiman,* who died on the 5th of April 1664, 


Anjidiv seems to be the island of the Aigidioi, mentioned by the 
Egyptian geographer Ptolemy (4.D.150) and by the Greek author 


1 See below page 253, 7See below page 257. 3 Sea below page 256: 
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of the Periplus (a.p. 247),1 As in later times, Anjidiv was probably 
important to the Greek traders because of its unfailing spring of 
good water and its suitableness as a place of call for vessels trading 
between the Red Sea and the Malabdr Coast. No other reference to 
Anjidiv has been traced till, in 1342, the African traveller Ibn Batuta 
passed from Sinddbur, apparently Chitakul near Saddshivgad, to a 
smaller island near the mainland, in which was a temple, a grove, 
and a pond of water. Ibn Batuta landed on the island and saw a 
Jogi marked with the signs of religious warfare, leaning against the 
wall ofa temple between two idols. Ibn Batuta spoke to him, bat 
he gave no answer. He looked about to see what the Jogilived on ; 
the Jogi shouted and a cocoanut fell on him. Ibn Batuta offered 
him money ; the Jogi refused it and in return threw him ten rupees 
or dinars. Iba Batuta asked him what he worshipped. He looked 
to the sky and then towards the west, apparently meaning that he 
worshipped the sun and the sea. But Ibn Batuta, like a pious 
Musalmén, claimed him as a brother believer, explaining that the Jogi 
looked to heaven to show, that he worshipped Allah and that he 
looked to the west to show that he worshipped the temple of Mecca 
and believed in. Muhammad the Prophet of God.? During the 
fifteenth century, in the deyelopment of the Arab and Egyptian trade 
between the Red Sea and the Malabar Coast, Anjidiv became a place 
of call for the Red Sea traders, who stopped to take wood and 
water,’ and, at a later date (1554), Sidi Ali Kapodhan says that in 
the Arab voyages tho first land sighted from Aden to Malabar was 
Azadiv.4 Before the close of tho fifteenth century the Arabs had 
ruined the Hindu temple and built a magnificent stone conduit to 
lead the water from ithe stone cistern in the upper part of the island, 
mentioned by Ibn Batuta, to the shore for the convenienco of ships.® 
According to Castanheda the Moors of Mecca had treated the people 
of Anjidiv, who’ wero idolators belonging to the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar or Narsinga, so badly that they abandoned the island. 
Castanheda says the Moors dostroyed several fine temples and other 
buildings; they probably used the stones in making the noble 
aqueduct which supplied tho shipping with water.® 

On the 24th of September 1498, Vasco da Gama, the Admiral of the 
first Portuguese fleet, anchored at Anjidiv on his way from Kalikat 
to Europe, because he was told the island had good water.’ The 
island is described as thickly wooded with two free stone cisterns, 


1 McCrindle’s Periplus, 130 ; Bertinus’ Ptolemy, 213. ‘The text of Ptolemy seems to 
make the island of the Aigidici one of the Maldivs. But it can hardly be different 
from the place of the same name mentioned in the Veriplus as on the coast near 
Naoura or Hondvar. See above p. 48 note 3, 

2 Lee’a [bn Batuta, 164-165; Yule’s Cathay, IT, 415-416. Ibn Batuta’s Sindapur 
may possibly be Siddhdpur an old city close to the more modern Kadvdd. See 
below Siddhapnr. 

3 Cabral in Da Cunha’s Anjediva; Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. As, Soc. XI, 296. 

+ Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, V-2, 458. 

5 Castera and De Barros in Da Cunha’s Anjediva, Jour. B. B. Roy. As. Soo, XI. 295. 
Castera calis the aqueduct an ancient and superb work, and DeBarros suggests that it 
was made by some powerful prince, The nature of the work and the absence of any 
reference to it in Ibn Batuta suggest that it was made by the Moors of Mecca in the 
latter part of the fourteenth or during the fifteenth century. 

8 Castanheda in Kerr's Voyages, U1. 386-387. 

7 Castanheda in Kerr, II. 386 ; Mickle’s Lusiad, I. xcili. 
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one of them six feet deep fed with excellent spring water. 
Except on great days, when Hindus came to worship threo black 
stones, there were no people on the island; only a beggar, a Jogi, 
who lived in a stone grotto and ate food and rice given him by 
passing ships. Ina recess in the chancel of a beautiful stone-built 
but ruined temple, which was thatched with straw and palm leaves, 
were three black stones in charge of the Jogi. Vasco da Gama 
spent twelve days at Anjidiv cleaning and repairing the bottoms 
of his ships, taking water and fuel, and Jaying in stores of figs, 
cocoanuts, and fowls which he was able to buy at the rate of three 
for a penny (six fora vintem).1 While at Anjidiv Vasco da Gama 
received an embassy of twelve well-dressed men who came in two 
boats from the mainland and said they had beon sent by their chief 
with a supply of sugarcanes. One day a swift boat passed the fleet 
and an old man in the boat hailed the Portuguese in the Castilian 
tongue. The stranger was asked to come on board the admiral’s 
ship, and Da Gata, who suspected treachery, put him to the torture, 
and found that he had come with some vessols-of-war from the 
Bijépur governor of Goa in the hope of surprising and socuring the 
Portuguese fleet. This man, though the accounts vary, apparently 
wasa Jew. He was taken to Kurope by the Portuguese, became a 
Christian undor the name of Gasper da Gama, and was afterwards 
of much service to the Portuguese.? The Portuguese were delighted 
with Anjidiv. During their early voyages, before they were estab- 
lished at Goa, both on coming ont and on their return from the 
Malabar ports, their ships stopped at Anjidiy to repair and lay in a 
supply of drinking water. The fondness of the early Portuguese 
for the island, and perhaps the fame. of the neighbouring dancing- 
girls of Goa and Kanara, make it probable that Anjidiv is Camoens’ 
(1517-1579) Floating Island which Venus prepared as a resting-place 
for her beloved Portuguese. On tho 7th of August 1500, Cabral, the 


1 Castanheda in Kerr's Voyages, IT. 386; Gasper Correa’s Three Voyages of Vasco 
da Gama, 238; and De Barros, I. Pt. ii. 256, in Da Cunha’s Anjediva, Jour. Bom, Br, 
Roy. Aas, Soc. XT, 296. 

2 Details are given in the History Chapter. Compare Da Cunha’s Anjediva in Jour. 
B. B. BR. A. Soe. XI. 296-297 ; Kerr’s Voyagos, IT. 388, 390 ; Three Voyages of Vasco 
da Gama, 244-252. 3 Kerr's Voyages, II, 386, 405, 429, 456, 

4Lusiad, CantoIX. That Anjidiv was Camoens’ Isle of Love has been suggested 
by Castera (1735), who thought the fancy of making ita Floating Island had its 
origin in Timmaya’s device of approaching the Portuguese by covering his vessels with 
boughs and leaves (see above p. 101). Mickle (Lusiad, II. 325, 352-361) seems to doubt 
whether the Island of Venus had any original among the islands of the Indian Sea, 
It may well be that Castera’s explanation of the Floating Island is fanciful, But the 
care with which Camoens gives the history of Da Gama’s dangers and escape from 
Kalikat, and then describes, exactly as it happened, how joyful in their escape from 
treacherous Kalikat the leaders of the fleet, with earnest eyes sought cape or bay, 
for long was yet their watery way, sought cape or isle from whence their boats 
might bring the healthiul bounty of the crystal spring. They saw the floating verdure 
of the Isle of Love, and smoothly led o’er furrowed tide, right to the isle of joy the 
vessels guide, entering the bay, a safe retreat, where not a blast might shake its flutter- 
ing pinions o’er the mlent lake (Mickle’s Lusiad, II, 325-326). Considering how closely 
these lines of Camoens’ keep to the facts of Ja Gama’s voyage there seems no reason 
to doubt that it was the thankfulness of Da Gama’s ficet in such a god-sent island aa 
Anjidiv, with its peaceful harbour, kindly people, palm groves, and beautiful water 
aud perhaps the revels of the more secure sailors of future voyages, that suggested to 
Camoens to turn Anjiciv into an Island of Love, Though Anjidiv may be the his- 
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commander of the second Portuguese fleet, landed at Anjidiv, and 
on the 20th of August the whole of his crew confessed and received 
the sacrament.'’ In November 1501 Anjidiv was visited by John 
de Nueva who commanded the third Portuguese voyage.? In 
August 1502 Da Gama’s second fleet, which was scattered in a storm 
off Débhol in Ratnagiri, came together at Anjidiv. While they wera 
at the island two great barges, or, according to Faria, eight rowing 
boats linked together and covered with boughs so as to look like a 
floating island, came near the Portuguese ships hoping to surprise 
them. Tho Portuguese were warned by the Jew Gasper and drove 
off their assailants with heavy loss. These craft belonged to the 
Hindu corsair 'Timma or Timmaya of Hondvar who afterwards proved 
so useful an ally to the Portuguese.’ In 1508, after much trouble 
and danger, stress of weather forced two Portuguese squadrons to 
spend the south-west monsoon (June-November) at Anjidiv, where 
they suffered severcly from scarcity of provisions.4 About this 
time the Italian traveller Varthoma (1503-1508) came from Bhatkal 
to what he calls the island.of Anscdiva and describes as inhabited 
by Moors and pagans. It was half a mile from the mainland, and 
twenty miles round; the air was not good, neither was the place 
fertile. here was an excellont port between the island and the 
mainland, and it was well supplied with water. In 1505, Dom 
Francisco d’Almeida, the first Portuguese viceroy, was ordered by 
the king of Portugal to fortify Anjidiv, because of its favourable 
situation about the middle of the coast, which, besides affording 
protection to trade, would secure a supply of water for the 
shipping. On the Ith of September of the same year (1505) 
Almeida laid the foundation stone of the fortress, he want of 
lime and cemont on the island made it impossible to build a satis- 
factory fort ; all that_could be dono was to throw up walls of clay 
and stone, According to Portuguese writers, while digging the 
foundation or quarrying the stones, a numbor of crosses of blue and 
red wood were found.® One Manuel Pacanha was appointed captain 
with a garrison of cighty men and one galley and two brigantines. 
A factory was established on tho island under Duarte Percira as chief 
or provost with three clorks and other subordinate officers. While 
Almeida was at Anjidiv ambassadors came from Honévar bringing 
presents anda friendly message from their chief. Several mer- 
chants also waited on Almeida and Moors brought presents from 
Chitakul or Saddshivgad, whore the Bijapur king had lately built a 
fort and garrisoned it with 800 men. About six months after the 
Anjidiv fort was finished, Sabayo, that is Yusuf Adil Shah (1489. 


torical origin of the Island of Love Camocns’ wonderful picture of its beauties has few 
points which can have been taken from the actual Anjidiv, Burton (The Lusiads, IV. 
444, 651, 653) is probably correct in holding that the richness of the picture owes much 
to Camoens’ knowledge of Zanzibar and Brazil. The stanzas on the island have been 
well rendered by Mickle (Lusiad, II. 326-351) and by Burton (1880), The Lusiada, 
IL. 344-358. 

1 Kerr’s Voyages, II. 405. * Kerr's Voyages, IT, 429, 

4 Details are given in the History Chapter, 102-103. Mickle (Lusiad, I. xciii.) places 
the incident in Da Gama’s first voyage. 

Kerr's Voyages, II. 456, 457. * Badger’s Varthema, 120, 

Mickle’s Lugiad, Il, 327 ; Jour. Bom. Br, Royal Asiatic Society, XI, 302-303, 
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1510) of Bijépur or his local governor, jealous of the Portuguese 
alliance with Hondvar, sent a body of Musalmdns and Hindus with 
a fleet of sixty galleys to attack the fort and capture the garrison. 
pte force was commanded by a Portuguese Christian named 
Antonio Fernandes who had embraced Islam and taken the name of 
AbdiWa. Fernandes succeeded in landing his troops at night and 
in the absence of Almeida and his son. Though taken by surprise, 
Pacanha, the Portuguese captain, knowing that he could not trust 
to the mud walls of the fort, sallied out and attacked his assailants 
so fiercely that they were forced to retire. Still they succeeded in 
taking a position on a hillock which commanded the fort and their 
artillery caused the Portuguese great annoyance. In spite of much 
loss and suffering the Portuguese kept up so deadly a fire that the 
enemy dared not attack tho fort, and after a blockade of four days 
the assailants withdrew hearing that Almeida was at hand with 
reinforcements. In May 1506, a council was held at Anjidiv when it 
was resolved that as the rainy season was drawing near and Kochin, 
the head-quarters of the troops, was too distant to afford help, 
Anjidiv would be constantly open.to attack...As enough men to 
form a sufficiently strong garrison were not-ayailable the forti- 
fications were razed and the island was abandoned! In 1508 
there is a reference to the delightful island of Anjidiv,? and in 
1510 the fleet of the great Portuguese general and statesman 
Dalboquerque anchored at Anjidiv.* After 1510, when Portuguese 
power was established in Goa, Anjidiv ceased to bo of any importance, 
and tho island was allowod to remain waste. No further Huropean 
reference to it has been traced till; in 1623; the Italian traveller 
Della Valle noticed that Anjidiv or the five islands was desolate.‘ 
About 1658, the Dutch writer Schultzen describes tho island as 
throughout planted with cocoa-palms aud cclebrated for numerous 
fights between the Portuguese and the Moors.6 In 1660, Baldosus 
describes it as full of woods and bush and extraordinarily rich in 
fish.6 Under a marriage contract dated the 23rd of July 1661, 
as part of the dowry of his sister Katherine, John IV. king of 
Portugal, ceded to the English king Charles If. (1660-1685) the 
island and harbour of Bombay, which the Mnglish understood to 
include Sélsette and the other islands of the Bombay harbour,’ A 


1Jour.B, BR. A.Soc. XI. 306 ; Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 91; Bald:eus in Churchill’s Voyages, 
III. 557 ; Vasco da Gama's Three Voyages, 231, where a saying of Almeida’s is quoted, 
* TI built the castle of Kananur and dismantled Anjidiv.’ * Kerr’s Voyages, VI,114, 

® Commentaries of Dalboquerque, LE. 199-200. 4 Viaggii, IT, 180, 

5 Travels (Amsterdain, 1676), 160, 161. ®Churchill’s Voyages, LIT. 557. 

7 Bruce (Annals of the East India Company, IL 135-136) gives a summary of a 
memorial sent by king Charles to the Portuguese Court complaining of their failure to 
deliver Bombay and its dependencies, he following extract from the Memorial 
has been kindly extracted by Mr, James Douglasfrom the Historical Account of Bombay 
to which Bruce refers as one of his authorities, The extract proves beyond doubt that 
Sdlsette was ceded to the English as it was included in a map of the territories to be 
handed over, In the Memorial of 1663 his Majesty very earnestly insisted that not 
only justice should be done on the Vice-King in the Indies who had so falsely and 
unauthoritatively failed in the surrender of the promised land, but that reparation be 
made for the loss of £100,000 caused by the expedition, and more effectual orders issued 
for the surrender of the said island to the full extent formerly shown to his Majesty in 
the map containing not only Bombay but SAlsette and Thana and so promised to his 
Majesty for the possession of which the troops were yet detained there, suffering much 
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letter was received from the Portuguese king, dated the 9th of April 
1662, ordering his reprosentative in India to deliver Bombay to the 
English. In March 1662, a fleet of five men-of-war, under command 
of the Earl of Marlborough, with Sir Abraham Shipman and 500 men 
accompanied by a new Portuguese viceroy, left England for Bombay, 
Part of the fleet reached Bombay in September 1662 and tho reat 
in October 1662, ‘The governor of Bassein refused to carry ont the. 
terms of the agreement. He contended that the island of Bombay 
had alone been ceded, and, on the ground of some alleged irregularity 
in the form of tho letters-patent, he refused to give up even Bombay, 
The Portuguese viceroy declined to interfere, Sir Abraham 
Shipman proceeded to Suvéli at the mouth of the Tapti, but, as his 
presence caused uneasiness in Surat, he was forced to retire to 
Anjidiy which was then desolate. Here the English troops remained 
for nearly two years, during which time want of supplies and ofsholter, 
the unhealthiness of the climate, and, according to Fryer, their own 
intemperance, caused the death of the general, Sir Abraham Shipman, 
and 881 of the 500 men.! In November 1664, Sir Abraham’s 
successor Mr. Humphrey'Cooke, to preserve the remnant of his 
troops, agreed to. accept Bombay without its dependencies, In 
February 1665, when the negotiations for handing it over were 
completed, only 119 Englishmen landed in Bombay.* In 1673, 
Fryer notices Anjidiy as famed for the burial of some hundred 
Englishmen.’ In 1682, during the government of the Portuguese 
viceroy, Conde d’ Alvor, a new fortress was built on the island, and it 
was made one of the pleagantest Portuguese fortifications in India,* 
In the same year, Sambhaji, who had quarrelled with the Portuguese, 
determined to take the island, but, in July, before the stormy season 
was over, the Goa Government sent a body of troops to defend it, and 
the Mardthds were forced to give up the attempt.’ In September, 
by way of retaliation, the»Portuguese sent a fleet of small vessels 
from Anjidiv to harass the trade of Kérwdr® In 1720 Hamilton 
notices Anjidiv as an island of the Portuguese about two miles 
from Batcoal (Beitkul) which they had fortified in case the Maskat 
Arabs or the Shivéjis that is the Mardthds should seize it.? In 
1758 the French scholar Anquetil du Perron described Anjidiv aa 
belonging to the Portuguese, fairly fortified, and producing the best 
cotton stockings on the coast® In 1775 the English traveller 
Parsons notices that, except the island of India Dave thatis Anjidiv, 
which belonged to the Portuguese, the whole of the Kanara coast 
was in Haidar Ali’s (1763-1782) hands. On the landward side of 


inconvenience in the expectation of it, The same history quotes from a letter of the 
President and Council of Bombay, dated 3rd February 1673, which states that Sdlsette 
was expressly described in the chart delivered to king Charles as part of what was to 
be surrendered to him. 

1 Fryer’s East India and Persia, 63. 

2° The detaila were, the Governor, one ensign, four serjeants, six corporals, four 
drummers, one surgeon, one surgeon’s mate, two gunners, one gunner’s mate, one 
terre and ninety-seven privates. Bruce’s Annals, II. 157 ; compare Grant Duff's 

arAthds, 240 ; Bomb. Gazetteer, XIII. 472-473; Fryer’s East India and Persia, 63, 

3 Fryer’s East India and Persia 57, 58, 4 Jour, B. B. BR. A. Soc. XI 309. 

5 Orme’s Historical Fragments, 111, 122. ® Orme’s Historical Fragmenta, 123, 

7 Kast India and Persia, L. 277. ® Zend Avesta, Discours Preliminaire, cciii, 
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Anjidiv were the town and castle mixed with verdure, limes, plantains, 
and. cocoa troes, and a few gardens, The island was chicHy used as 
a penal settlement for Goa and Diu. The convicts were taught to 
spin thread and yarn and to weave stockings, which were the best in 
India and very cheap.! According to Fra Paolino, who was in India 
about the same time as Parsons, the Anjedib islands near Goa were 
a great contre of piracy.? In 1801 Buchanan notices the island of 
Anjediva as belonging to and inhabited by Portuguese.’ 


Ankola,the head-quarters of the Ankola sub-division, with in 1881 
a population of 2467, lies about fifteen miles south-cast of K4rwar and 
has post, sea-customs, and chief constable’s offices, an Anglo-verna- 
cular school, a travellers’ bungalow, and a ruined fort. Tho entrance 
to the Ankola creck is dry at low water; the town is nearly two miles 
inland. The chief inhabitants are Shenvis, Sdsashtkars or Konkanis, 
Vaishya Vinis, Nadors, Hél and Kare Vakkals, Kalavants, Aigals, 
Adbadkis, Phadtis, Mhérs, Bakats, Chambhirs, Konkanis or Konkan 
Marathés, Gudgadrs, Bhois, Ambirs, Balegérs and Harkantars, 
Christians, and Musalméns. Their chicf.occupations are agriculture, 
trade, and labour, Many of the poople, especially of the Musalmans 
who do not hold Jand, find it diflicult:to earn @ livelihood. Ankola 
has a small market with about sixty shops where rice, cocoanuts, 
betelnuts, tobacco, spices, vegotables, and eloth, and sundry other 
articles of Indian manufacture brought from Hubli and Bombay are 
sold. Tho sea trade returns for the eight years ending 1881-82 
show average yearly exports worth £5314 (Rs, 53,140) and average 
imports worth £6496 (Rs. 64,960). Hxports varied from £4246 in 
1875-76 to £7340 in 1876-77 and imports from £4385 in 1875-76 to 
£11,814 in 1877-78. 

Ankola fort stands on rising ground about 400 yards east of the 
town. It is round, about 600 yards in cireumference, and with ruined 
flat-topped walls about fifteen fect high built of largo blocks of 
granite and laterite. The fort is surrounded by a moat about twelvo 
feet broad and twelvo feot deep, though now much filled, Panthers 
sometimes take shelter in two hollows close to the moat. The fort 
had one arched gateway which has fallen. ‘Thore appear to have 
been battlemonts on the top and there are seven openings for largo 
guns, but no trace of the guns remains, The fort is thickly covered 
with guavas, mangoes, kdéjw Anacardium occidentale, birand 
Garcinia purpurea, and jack trees. The produce of the trees, which 
is farmed from year to year, roalized £5 (Rs. 50) in 1881, There 
are no houses within tho fort. ho only building is an old stone 
temple (20’ x 20’) of Rudreshvar, also called Koteshvar, which enjoys 
a yearly Government allowanco of £1 17s. (Rs. 184).4 A Havig 
priest livesin the temple during the fair season. Close to the temple 
is a step-well, about thirty feet across at the top, with a flight 
of stops leading to the water’s edge. There are no inscriptions on 


1 Parsons’ Travels, 220. ? Da Cunha’s Anjediva in Jour. B. B. R. A. Soc, XI, 307, 

§ Mysore and Canara, ITI. 178, : 

4 Besides the cash gravt the temple enjoys the income of some rice-ficlds in 
Shedgeri village, about two miles north of Ankola, 
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ov near the fort; but there isa local tradition that the fort was built 
by a Sonda king for the rosidence of his favourite mistress a native 
of Ankola. Subsequently Sherif-ul-Mulk the Bijapur governor 
of Kanara, who, about the close of the sixteenth century had 
his head-quarters at Ankola and Mirjéin, enlarged the fortress 
and surrounded it with a moat. Besides the fort Ankola hag 
soveral well built temples and a Roman Catholic chapel under the 
Archbishop of Goa, which is occasionally visited by a vicar whose 
head-quarters are at Binghi near Kérwar and whose charge cxtends 
to Yellépur. The congregation numbers about 200. The chapel 
was built about fifteen years ago on the site of an old cathedral of 
St. Mary. When Haidar Ali took Kénara in 1763, Ankola had a 
Christian population of 7000 with a rich and handsome church 
dedicated to St. Mary. Tipu plundered and set firc to the church, 
earried off the entire Christian population to Seringapatam, and 
forced many of them to turn Musalindns.! 

The carliest mention of Ankola which has beon traced is in 1510 
whon a usurping brother of Malharréo, the Honavar chief, tried at 
Ankola to stop Malharriio, wlio was flying to the Portuguese at Goa? 
About 1540, when Portnguese spower was firmly established, the 
Ankola river is mentioned as paying them a ycarly tribute of 200 
bales of rico.’ In 1547, in a treaty between the Portuguese viceroy 
Dom Joao De Castro and Sadashiv Rai, king of Vijayanagar, one of 
the stipulations was that all cloths formerly taken for sale to Banda 
in Savantvadi should, now go to the Portuguese factors at 
Ankola and Hondvar, and that the Vijayanagar government should 
tell the people to go to those: ports and exchange their wares for 
copper, mercury, coral, yermillion, China and Ormua silk, and other 
Portugueso goods.*~ In July 1567 Ankola was visited by the 
Vonetian merchant Cesar Frederick. He describes it as on the sea 
in tho territory of the queenof Cersappa. Frederick and a friend 
stayed at Ankola where they were jomed by another horse merchant, 
two Portuguese soldiers from Ceylon, and two Christian letter. 
carriers.” In February 1676, Fryor describes it as half-destroyed 
by Shivaji, aud almost down or deserted. Half the markct was 
burnt and the remaining shops were empty. It had a well-placed 
and strong castlo which commanded the Gangivali river and was 
armed by fifty brass guns which tho Moors of Bijépur had got out 
of a Portuguese wreck.6 In 1720 Hamilton notices Ankola as a 
harbour in the Sonda country.’ In the same year Ankola appears 
as Ankola in Kanara among the sixteen districts of the Own Rulo or 
sva-rdj which woro granted to the Marathas by the Moghals in 17208 
In 1780 the Konkan territory from Sdalsi im Ratnagiri to Ankola was 
coinprehended in the sovereignty of Kolhdépur.® In 1758 Ankola 
is mentioned by name by the French scholar Du Perron,'® In 1763 


1 Ankola Church Record, Sce above Part IL pp. 380-381. 
“Commentaries of Dalboquerque, IT. 27. * Subsidios, I, 246-248, 
4Subsidios, I, 255-257 ; Colleceao de Monumentos Ineditos, V-2, 169. 

5 Hakluyt’s Voyages, IT, 349. “ fast India and Persia, 158. 

7 New Account, I. 278. § Grant Duff's Mardthas, 200, 

* Grant Duff’s Marathds, 224, 10 Zond Avesta, Disc, Prelim. excix 
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Haibat Jang, a general of Haidar’s, roduced Ankola fort! In 1788 
an English detachment was sent to oceupy the forts of Ankola 
and Sadéshivgad? In 1799 Ankola was garrisoned by Tipu’s 
troops. In 1800 Munro describes it as once flourishing, now with 
only a few begvarly inhabitants! In 1801 Buchanan notices it as a 
fuined fort with a sinall market often burned by robbers. It was 
recayering and had forty shops. ‘There was a poor manufacture of 
eatechu.® In 1872 Aukola had a population of 2835, Hindus 2604 
Musalmaéns 201 and thirty Christians. In 1879 Ankola had an 
estimated population of 2000, chiefly Bréhmans and Musalmans. 
Thore was a small trade in picce-goods helped by tho navigable creck 
which runs to within a mile of the town.6 

Anshi Gha'’t or the Anshi Pass isin the Sahyddri range twenty- 
five miles north-east of Karwar and twenty-five miles sonth-west of 
Supa, The pass, which is rather steep and about four miles long, 
has at its head the village of Aushi from which it takes its name, 
and at its foot tho villagos of Kadra and Gotegali. A road, forty 
miles long and fit for carts, runs throughthe Anshi pass from Kadra 
on tho Karwar-Dharwér road to Supa. On the, way it meets the 
Dokarpa pass road at Nugi, the Knudal pass road. at Kumbarvada, 
and tho Diggi pass road at Chapoli, he road is chiefly used for 
carrying to the coast timber, myrobalans, and’ other forest produce, 
and for carrying inland cocoanuts and small quantities of oil. ‘The 
road, which till then was nothing more than a foot and bullock track, 
was bogun by the Madras Government in, 1860-61 who spent £1580 
(Rs.15,800) npon it. It was completedin the same year by the Bombay 
Government at a total cost from provincial funds of £6835 
(Rs. 68,380). 

A'‘rbail Gha’t ov the Arbail Pass, one of the two chief Kanara 
passes, is in the Arbail range of tho Sahyddris,twelvo miles south- 
west of Yellépur. It is about three miles long and rathor steop. 
At its head is the village of Idgunji, six miles south of Yellépur, and 
at its foot the village of Arbail with a travellers’ bungalow, about 
forty miles east of Karwdr. Over the pass runs the Kaérwér- 
Dharwar road twenty-four feet broad, The only way through the 
pass continued a narrow foot and bullock track till 1859, when a 
rough road fit for carts was made by Colonel Walker, of the Madras 
Public Works Departrient. Since the transfer of Kénara to the 
Bombay Government, between 1862 and 1874, the road was metalled 
and greatly improved at a cost from provincial funds of £127,829 
(Rs. 12,785,204) including the expenses incurred by the Madras 
Government. The pass is now open for traffic at all times of the 
year and is used by wheeled carriages, animals, and foot passengers. 
It is kept in excellent order, being like the Devimanc pass one of the 
two main rouds which connects Kanara with the districts of the 
Bombay Karnatak. Cotton from Gadag and Dhdrwar for shipment 
to Bombay and Europe comes to Karwar, while salt and rice from 


' Maratha MS. * Maratha, MS. * Arbuthnot’s Munro, I, 59, 
4 Munro’s Letter, 31st May 1800. * Mysore and Canara, LIT, 176, 
‘Sir R. Temple's Tour in Kanara, Bombay Gazette July 1879. 
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Kanara, and piece-goods and hardware from Bombay go inland. 
The estimated value of the cotton which has passed to the coast 
shows a marked increase in the three years ending 1881-82. The 
details aro, £179,886 (Rs. 17,98,868) im 1879-80, £236,054 
(Rs. 23,60,545) in 1880-81, and £369,793 (Its. 36,97,982) in 1881-82, 

Arbitembi, three miles north-wost of Kadra at the top of a 
spur of the Sahyddris near the Sonka pass, has a curious wall of loose 
granite stones enclosing an open space about 1000 feet round. 
According to a local tradition this stronghold was made by a 
shipwrecked crew of Arab sailors who took to brigandage and 
troubled the neighbourhood until they were scattered by Sadashiv 
Rai, tho fifth chief of Sonda (1674-1697), 


Agrakon, a small port two miles north of Gokarn, appears to 
have been a placo of some consequence in the sixtoonth century. 
About 1520, when Portuguese power was firmly established, the port 
of Agrakona, between Chitakul and Ankola, is mentioned as paying 
a tribute of 800 bales of rice.1 About 1580 De Barros mentions 
Egorapan, apparently.amistake for Agrakon, with Ankola and 
Mirjdnu, to the soutlref Chitakul.? Of late yoars the trade of Agrakon 
had becn almost entirely confined to salt.? 


Averse, about five miles north of Ankola, has a famous ship- 
shaped shrine of Kantridevi, the family goddess of the Kharvis. 
The image of the goddess is said to have been found in the sea, 
The goddess is worshipped with great solemnity during the nine- 
nights or Navardia holidays which precede Dasara in October. 
Besides by Kharyis: the worship of tho goddess is attended by 
many dancing-girls and Konkanis. 


Ba’gvati is a halting place on the Haliyél-Yellépur road, twenty 
miles south-west of Supa. Tt is a small hamlet at one end of a level 
plot of ground, in theymiddle of which is a marsh or group of pools, 
about half a milo long. Tho flat is partly rice ground partly 
grass land, and is surrounded by thick forest. The climate is sickly. 


Bailur, a small village twelvo miles south of Hondvar, had in 
188L a population of 1806, chiefly Konkanis, Sherogars, Gavdis, 
Halepdiks, Divars, Mogirs, Subalgers, Christians, and Navdiyats. 
It has a very old temple of Markandeshvar which is said to have 
been repaired and endowed with land by some Nayers about ap, 
1434 (Shak 1356). A small yearly fair which lasts two days 
is attended by 500 to 1000 people from the neighbourhood. 
Sweetmeats, fruit, and country toys of the total value of about £20 
(Rs. 200) are sold, The village has another temple of Lakshmidevi. 
Salt was made at Bailur until tho pans were closed under the 
system introduced in 1878. 


In 1801 Buchanan notices that Bailur was adorned by beautiful 
Alexandrine laurel trees that is the undi or Calophyllum inophyllum, 
The shore was skirted with cocoa-palms and the soil was generally 


1 Subsidios, IT. 246-248, 2 Decadas, I, 319, 

3 Agrakon has been suggested as Ptolemy’s Armagara which is (Bertius’ Edition, 
264) slice by him on the coast to the nerth of Nitra which agrecs In position with 
Hondv var, A more probable identification of Ptolemy’s Armagara is Marmagoa in Goa. 
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good and almost all under rice. The people of Bailur lived in 
scattered houses. They had suffered much from the Maréthas. 
Many of the palms were dead and to till the ground properly twice 
as many people were wanted. The roads were good but not becanse 
labour had been spent on them ; every now and then came rivers, hills 
and rocks impassible for a cart, difficult even for a bullock! 


Banava'si or Vanava'si, the Forest Settlement or the Forest 
Spring, with in 1861 a population of about 2000, lies on the extreme 
east frontier of the district about thirtcen milog south-east of Sirsi. 
It is a very ancicut town situated on tho left bank of the Varda 
river and is surrounded by a wall. The chicf inhabitants are 
Havigs, Gudgirs, Lingéyats, and Are Marathds, petty dealers and 
husbandmen, A weekly market is held on Wednosdays, when grain, 
cloth, and spices are sold, ‘Che chicf object of interest at Banavasi 
is the temple of Madhukeshvar which is said to haye been built by 
the early Hindu architect Jakhandchdrya, tho Hemddpant of the 
K&narose country. The temple is built in a courtyard or quadrangle 
whose outer wall is covered so as to.form rooms and shrines 
which are dedicated to Ganpati, Navsinh, and.Kadambeshvar. In 
one of these shrines is a huge cot of polished black granite supported 
on four richly carved legs. The temple is of considerable sizo and 
is richly sculptured, Over the bull or nandi is a canopy resting on 
four granite pillars. According to the local tradition the temple was 
built by Vishnu in memory of the defeat and slaughter of the two 
demons Madhu and Kaitabha. 


In and near this temple are twelve inscriptions which vary in 
date from about the second to the seventecath century A.D. 


The earliest inscription is on the two edges of # largo slate slab in 
a little modern shrine on tho east sideof the court of the temple. On 
the face of the slab is carved a five-headed>ecobra and on its two 
sides is the inscription in three lines ; the first line rans from top to 
bottom on tho left margin of the slab and the second and third lines 
are on the right margin. The inscription, which from the form of 
its letters appears to be later than Yajnashri Shétakarni (4.p.35-50), 


TUDS : 

* 9 the Perfect. In the year 12 of the century the king being Ha'ritiputra 
Sha'takarni, the cherisher of the Venhukadadutu family, on the first day of the 
seventh fortnight of the winter months, the meritorious gift of a cobra, a 
cistern, and a monastery (was made) by Ma‘ha'bhoji the king’s daughter Shiva- 
khandana’gshri, wife of Jivaputra, with her son, The cobra (has been) 
mado by Nataka the disciple of Damoraka and son of the preceptor Jayantaka.’ 


The remaining eleven inscriptions are all in the old Kénarese 
character and langnago. Four of them are on stones set upright on 


1 Mysore and Canara, IIL, 136. ; 

2 The Rev. Mr. Kittel (Nd4gavarma’s K4narese Prosody, 31 noto) derives the name 
from bana forest or wood and hase or basi a spring of water, and considers that Vana- 
vdsiia a Sanskrit forra of the original Dravidian name. Mr. Fleet (Kanarese Dynas- 
ties, 7 note 2) inclines to take Vanavdsi as the original Sanskrit and Banavasi as the 
modern corruption. ‘Thus Vanavdsi would mean the city of the province of Vanavdsa 
the residence or scttlement in the forests. Inscriptions show that while the forms 
Banavase and Banavase are coupled wie some word representing district or province 
Banavasi is coupled with the word for city. ; 

3 Separate Pappulee X, of Archeological Survey of Western India, pp. 100-101. 
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the ground on the right and left of the templo portico and four are 
on stones leaning against the wall of the temple enclosnre. 


Inscription IT. is well preserved. It is partly buried in the 
ground on the loft as one faces the central shrine. Above ground 
are thirty-eight lines of abont thirty-seven letters cach. 
Lxcept part of the ling the emblems at the top of the tablet have 
been effaced, The inscription begins by saying that the earth 
was governed by kings of tho Chilukya ‘race, spriag from 
Manasabhava, The Chalukya king mentioned by name is Vibhu- 
Vikramadhavala-Permadideva or Vikramiditya-dova.) The inserip- 
tion proceeds to give the genealogy of a Kédamba chieftain 
Kirttideva, who was the subordinate of tho Chalukya king? The 
first of the Kadambas mentioned is king Chatta or Chattuga, who 
also bore the namo of Katahadagova. His son was Jayasimha, 
dayasimha had five sons, Mavuli, Vaile or Tailapa, Sdntayadeva, 
Jokideva, and Vikraminka. Of these the greatest was Tailapa, and 
to him and his wife Chavandaladevi was born king Kirtti, The 
inscription proceeds:to record grants made while tho great chioftain 
king Kirttideva was governing the Banavési 'l'welvo-thousand. The 
portion containing the record of the grants and the date of the 
inscription is below the ground. 


The stono-tablet containing the third Inscription is also partly 
buried. Above ground are twenty-seven lines of about twenty-three 
letters each. At the top ofthe stone are rudely carved emblems 
representing the ling and Basava, with tho sun’ and moon above 
them. ‘The inscription is woll prescrved and records grants made 
in AD, 1368 (8. 1290 the Kilaka Samvatsara) while the prime 
minister® or Malipradhin M&dhavanka was governing the Banavasi 
T'welvo-thousand, under king V irabukkaraya,t who was ruling at 
Hastinaévatipura.® 

The stone-tablet containing the fourth inscription stands by the 
side of inscription LI[. Tho emblems at the top of the tablet are 
a ling m the centro ; on its right a cow and a calf with tho sun above 
them, and on its Joft a lion with the moon above it. The inscription 
consists of tweuty-nine lines of about twenty-five letters cach, 
and records grants made in a.p. 1068-69 (8. 990 tho Kilaka 
Sumvatsara), while the great chicftain Kirttivarmadeva,® the 
supreme lord of Banavdsipura, he who had on his bannor a 


This is Vikramaditya VI, tho son of the Western Chalukya king Someshvar I, 
(4.p.1042- 1008). Fleet’s Kiinarese Dynasties, 45 and note 6, 85 and note 7. 

“This is Kirtivarma II. (1068- 1077), the first historical king of the Banavdai 
Kadambas. Flect’s Kdnarese Dynasties, 85. 

“This prime minister is the’ cclebrated Madchavacharya-Vidysrnav, the elder 
brother of Sayanacharya, the author of tho commentaries on the Rigveda and other 
works. Midhavichirya himself was a scholar and author and was associated in some 
of his writings with his brother. Ind. Ant, IV. 206. 

4 Bukkaraya (1350-1379), the younger brother of Harihara I. the son of Sangama 
of the Yadava family, and the father of Harihara If, succeeded his clder brother on 
the throne of Vijayanagar. Caldwell’s Tinnevelly, 46. 

° Hastindvatipura or the Elephant City is perhaps a Sanskrit form of Ancgundi or 
the Klephant Pit, the ancient name of the site on which Vijayanagar was built, and- 
in later tines the popular name of Vijayanagar itself. 

* This Kirttivarmadeva is the sane as the Kirttideva of Inscription I. 
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representation of Garuda the king of birds and whose crest was a 
lion, was governing the Banavasi 'l'welve-thousand. Just below the 
date a large portion of the surtace of the stone has been chippod off ; 
the rest of the inseription is in good ordor. 

The stone-tablcet containing the fifth inscription is on the right 
to one facing the central shrine. he emblems at the top of the 
tablet are a ling with the sun above it and a figure of Basava with 
the moon-sbove it. The inscription consists of thirty-seven lines of 
about twenty-five letters in each. The letters are of a large and 
somewhat modern type and are rather difficult to read. The 
inscription is dated A.p.1399-1400 (8.1821 the Vikrama Samvat- 
sara), or perhaps a.p. 1599-1600 (S. 1521 tho Vilambi or Vikeira 
Samvatsara). The first syllable only of the name of the Samvatsara 
is legible. 

The stone containing Inscription VI. stands against the north wall 
of the enclosuro of the temple. At the top of the stone are very 
rudely carved figures of a man on horseback and of warriors or 
conquered enemics in front of him. “Phe inscription consists of 
twenty-four lines of about forty-two letters each; it isin good order 
but the letters are of a bad and somewhat modern type and are 
difficult to read. he inseription is dated avn. 1552-53 (8.1474 tho 
Paridhivi Samuvatsara), while the victorous king Saddshivadevardya 
was ruling at his capital of Vidyénagari. This is the eleventh of the 
Vijayanagar kings. He ruled from 1542 to 1573 and in 1546 mado 
an alliance with the Portuguese viccroy Dom Joao de Castro.} 

The stone-tablet containing Inscription’ VIIstands against the 
same wall. ‘I'hcre are no omblems at the top of the stone. The 
inscription is in good order, but the letters are not of a good type. 
It consists of thirty-one lines of about fifty letters cach, Except 
that it belongs to the time of Sadéshivadevamalhirdtja (1542-1573) 
the date and contents of this inscription cannot be made out. 

The stono-tablet containing Inscription VIII. stands against the 
east wall of the temple enclosure. ‘l'ho emblems at the top of the 
stone aro a ding with the sun above it and the figure of Basava with 
the moon above it. ‘The inscription consists of twenty-two lines of 
about twenty-three letters cach. ‘The letters ave of a bad type and 
are much defaced. 


The stone-tablet containing Inscription EX. stands against the 
east wall of the temple enclosure, ‘The emblems at the top of the 
stone avo a ling with the sun above it and the figuro of Basava with 
the moon above it. There are traces of about cighteen lines of 
writing, but the letters are too indistinct to be read. 

The ornamontal stone bedstead or ltter,* of which montion has 
already been mace, on which the imaye of Madhukeshvar is carried 
about tho town, has tho following imscription :* 


1 See above p. 115. 

2 ‘There is said to be another sacred litter or bedstead, but without a roof and 
withont any elaborate carving. Ind. Ant, IV. 207. 

4 Buchanan (Mysore and Canara, ITI, 231, 234) notices four inscriptions at Bana- 
vasi, three, apparently inscriptions IL, IL and V1, which are wrongly read, and one 
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‘In the year Vibhava, in the dewy senson, in the month of Migh in the bright 
fortnight, on Wednesday the day of the Shivardtri, this handsome stone litter 
intended for the spring festival, was given to (the god) Shri-Madhukeshvara 
by king Raghu of Soda, at the prosperous city of Jayantipura, in the pavilion 
used as a hall of audience.’! 


In honour of the god a car-festival is held on Mahdshivardtra in 
February when 5000 to 6000 peoplo attend.? The temple enjoys a 
yearly Government grant of £400 (Rs. 4007-7-7). 

Close to the temple of Madhukeshvar are the remains of a palace 
where the Sonda kings are said to have stayed when they came 
to pay their respects to the god. Banavasi has also a Jain temple, 
a travellers’ bungalow, police and forest guards’ stations, and a 
vernacular school. 

According to local traditions Banavasi was called Kaumudi or 
the Moon-light City in the first cycle or Krita yuga; Jayanti or the 
City of Victory*® in the second cycle or Treta yuga; Beindivi or 
the Palmtree Goddess in the third cycle or Dudépara yuga ; and 
Vanavasi or Banavasi that is the Forest Settlement in the present 
cycle or Kali yuga. Tho earliest historical mention of Bauavasi is 
about B.¢. 240, when, shortly after the great council held at Patna 
in the cighteenth year (B.c.242).0f Ashok, a Buddhist elder or thero 
named Rakshita was sent to Waniwdsi to spread the Buddhist 
faith.* Abouts.c. 100, Bhutapdla, the donor of tho great Karle cave 
in west Poona, which he calls the most excellont rock mansion in 
Jambudvipa, is described as coming from Vejayanti which is pro- 
bably Banavasi ; and in inseription 4 in Nasik cave III., Vojayanti 
appears doubtfully to give its name to an army of king Gotami- 
putra Shdtakarni (u.¢. 5). The local Pali inscription of about 
4.D,50-100 in the court of Madhnkeshvar’s temple shows that about 


dated 1578 in the reign of Arsappa Naik, probably one of the undeciphered 
inscriptions referred to above. 

1Mr, J. PF. Fleet, C.S., in Ind. Ant. IV. 205-207. 

* According to a local tradition the car-festival was introduced about 250 years ago 
by a Sonda king who accidentally discovered the temple hid in the forest, and 
assigned Jands for its maintenance. This story probably refers to the Soda or Sonda 
king Raghu of the litter, 

3'The name Jayanti, Vaijayanti, and Jayantipura does not appear to be older than 
Banavasi. Both names appear in inscriptions and records. The latest mention of 
Jayantipura for Banavasi is in 1628, Ind. Ant. IV. 207. 

#Turnour’s Mahawanso, 34; Ind. Ant. TIT. 273. Of semi-historic or doubtful 
references to Banavisi the carliest is that the Karndtak was conquered by one of a 
dynasty of seventy-seven kings who ruled at Banavasi in uc. 1450 and reduced a 
Halayar or Paridr king Hubasik and all his subjects to slavery. {Wilks’ South of 
India, I. 151). Tn the lists of people mentioned in the Mahabharat (n.¢. 1500- 1000) the 
names Vanavasakas, Vanavisius, and Vanayisikas (Wilson’s Works, VII, 178) appear 
to mean the inhabitants of Vanavasi. Mr, Fleet inclines to think (K4narese Dynasties, 
7 note 2) that the Vanavasa province is the part of the country in which the Pandavas 
spent the twelve years of their banishment from Indraprastha or Delhi (Mahabharat, 
Vanaparva). The grounds of Mr. Fleet’s opinion are that in an inscription at Bala- 
gimve, eighteen miles south-east of Banavisi, there is an inscription which says that 
after the celebration of the RAjasuya sucrifice ‘‘The five Pandavas came to Balligdve 
and established these five lings,’ and that the town of HaAngal, sixteen miles north- 
east of Banavisi, is called in inscriptions Virdtakot and Virdtanagari ‘ the fort or city 
of Virata,’ Virata being the name of the king at whose court the Pandavas spent the 
thirteenth year of their exile and whose daughter Uttara was married to Arjuna’s 
son Abhimanyu, Sir Walter Elliot has shown that the tradition that Tangal is the 

Jace where the Pandavas lived during their exile is still current among the people 
(Ind. Ant. V. 179), 
5 Archeological Survey of Western India, IV. 90 ; Bombay Gazetteer, XVI, 559, 688, 
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that time Banavési and the territory of which it was the capital was 
governed by a king named W4ritiputra Shaétakarni of the Dutu 
family. The mention of a monastery or vihara and the Buddhist 
way of dating in one of the three seasons so common in the Nasik 
inscriptions, show that the minister who made the gift was a 
Buddhist.) The next known reference to Banavdsi is by the 
Eg ctian geographer Ptolemy (4.D.150) who enters the city in his 
list of places near Limyrike, that is probably Damirike or the 
Damil or Tamil country, under the forms Banaausi and Banauasi.? 
In the fourth and fifth centurics Vaijayanti or Banavdsi appears as 
one of the capitals of a family of nine Kadamba kings who were 
Jains in religion and of the sons of Hériti” A stone inscription 
dated a.p. 634 records that the Chalukya king Pulikeshi II. (a.p. 
610-634): 

‘Laid siege to Vanava’si girt by the river Hamsa’ which disporta itself in the 
theatre which is the high waves of the Varada,” and surpasses in prosperity 
the city of the gods; (while) the fortress on dry land having the surface of the 
earth all round it, covered by the great ocean which was his army, became, aa 
it were, in the very sight of those that looked on, a fortress in the middle of 
the sea,’ 

Though the ruler’s name is not mentioned, itis probable that at 
this time Banavdsi was the capital of an early branch of the later 
Kadamba dynasty. From this time Banayési seems to have 
remained subject to the Chdlukya kings. About a.p.947-48 the 
Banavasi Twelve-thousand, that is the Banayasi province of twelve 
thousand villages, was governed by a family of feudatories who 
call themselves Chellketans or Chellpatdks. In 1020 the Arab 
geographer Al Biruni mentions in his list of places in Western India 
Banavas on the shore of the sea.’ » During most of the eleventh and 
twelfth conturies and during the early part of the thirtecuth century, 
though at times subject to the Kalachuris (1108-1183) and the 
Hoysala Ballals (1047-1310),’ Banayvési continued to be the capital 
of a family of Kadamba kings who call themselves supreme lords 
of Banavasi the best of cities, and whose family god was Vishnu 
under the name of Madhukeshvar, which, as has already been 
noticed, is still the name of the god of the great Banavasi temple 
of Jayantipura or Banavdsi’ After these Kadambas in 1220 
and in 1278, the Banavadse T'welve-thousand is recorded as held 
by two of the Davgiri Yidavs.® In 1251 the Banavdse Twelve- 
thousand was governed by Mallikérjuna IT, apparently an independ- 
ent ruler!® In the fourteenth century, and probably till their 
overthrow in about 1560, Banavdési was held by the Vijayanagar 
kings, one of whom, Sadashivrdya, has left two inscriptions, one of 
them dated 1552-55 of grants made to the temple of Madhuk- 
eshvar.!! After the Vijayanagar kings Banavdsi seems to have 


——« 


1Separate Pamphlet, X, of Archeological Survey of Western India, 100-101; 
Bombay Gazetteer, X VI. 544, 550. 

2 Bertius’ Ptolemy, 205. 3 Fleet’s K4narese Dynasties, 8-9. 

4Hamaa appears to be the old name of a tributary stream of some size that flows 
into the Varda about seven miles above Banavasi. Ind, Ant. VIII. 244, 

°Varada is the Varda which flows close under the walls of modern Banavési. 

* Elliot and Dowson, I. 58. 7 See above pp. 89-91. %See above p. 261. 

* Fleet’s Kénarese Dynasties, 73, 74. 10 Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 87-88. 

11 See above p. 263. 
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passed to the Sonda family, the first and the third of whom, Arsappa 
1555-1598) and Raghu Naik (1618-1688), have left records dated 
1579 and 1628 of grants made by them to the temple of Madhuk- 
eshvar.'| In 1801 Buchanan described Banavdsi as situated on 
the west bank of the Varda in opon country with good soil except 
where laterite came to the surface. During the troubles of the latter 
part of the cighteenth century the number of houses had *” sn 
from 500 to about 250. The walls were ruinons and no signs 
remained that it had ever beon a great city. It was the residence of 
a tahsilddér or sub-divisional officor. In the dry weather the Varda 
was small and muddy with little current; in the rains it was nowhere 
fordable and had to be crossed in leather-boats.? 


Basavarajdurg. Seo Howndvar. 


Belikeri, about four miles north of Ankola, with in 1881 a 
population of 1066, is « small port with a sea customs office, and, 
for the eight years ending 1881-82, average yearly exports valued 
at £558 (Rs. 5580) and imports valued at £270 (Rs. 2700). Exports 
varied from £391 in 1880-81.te £1108 in 1877-78, and imports from 
£94 in 1876-77 to £779 in 1882-82. During the early years of 
British rule Belikeri was much harassed by raids of banditti until 
one of the leading Koméarpaik outlaws was shot at Bolikeriin 1801. 


Belikeri is a favourite health rosort. Closoto the beach, shaded by 
a beautiful grove of banians, is a roomy bungalow including threa 
blocks of buildings with out-houses and stables, The bungalow 
was built by a sub-eollector whon the North Kanara district was 
under the Madras, Government. There is also a rest-house noar the 
river-side. Tho people of Belikeri are chiefly fishers, palm-tappers, 
and husbandmen. 


Bhatkal or Susagadi, twenty-five miles south of Hondvar, with 
in 1881 a population of 5618, is the southmost port in the Bombay 
Presidency, and is a place of historical and archeological intorest, 
Té lies in a valley encircled by hills.® Of 5618, the total popula. 
tion in 1881, 2540 were Hindus, 3064 Musalmans, and fourteen 
Christians, No other town in North Kadnara has half so large a 
Musalmdu population as Bhatkal. Most of them belong to the class 
known as Navdiyats® or New-comers, who are probably descendants 
of Arab and Persian settlers between the eighth and the sixteenth 
centuries, They aro peaceful and well-to-do, generally trading 
in cloth chiefly local and partly foreign. Many of the Navdiyats 
are wealthy and for purposes of trade visit South Kanara, Coorg, 
Madras, and Bombay. The town is about three miles from the 


om 


1 See above p. 264. 

?Mysore and Canara, IIT, 230. In 1799 a guard was stationed at Banavdsi by 
Purneah the Diwan of Maisur to guard against robbers. Tn spite of the guard, early 
in 1800, it was taken by the banditti who held it till July of the same year, 
Wellesley’s Supplementary Despatches, 1. 367, IL. 59. 

3 Details about the Komarpaik and Halepdik robbers are given above, I. 284, 288 3 
TI, 147, 149. 4Sir R, Temple's Tour in Kanara, Bombay Gazette July 1879. 

5Compare Buchanan’s Mysore and Canara, III. 130. This circle of hills may 
possibly be the origin of its name which is a corrupted form of the Marathi vatkul or 
round town, According to some accounts the town was also called Manipur. 

§ See above Part I, 400-410, 
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tnouth of the si sa at high water is navigable by boats of a Chapter XIV. 
half to two tons (2-8 khandis), No vessels but coasters visit the PT: 
port. The want of good communications with Maisur and the Pinoes obtarecen 
country above the Sahyddris has driven away trade. What little is BHATKAL, 
atill carried on is due to the enterprise of the Navdiyats. Though it 

ig now ina state of decay, no town on the Kanara coast shows 

more aigns of former prosperity. None have such well walled gardens 

and houses; such strong and extensive embankments, and so many 

remains of carved masonry. At present the chief market is a 

broad and fairly kept thoroughfare laid out with some regularity. 

The chief articles of trade are, rice, betelnuts, cocoanuts, and cloth. 

Tho sea trade returns for the eight years ending 1881-82 show 

average exports worth £5923 (Rs. 59,230) and imports worth 

£11,675 (Rs.1,16,750). Bhatkal has chief constable’s, customs, and 

post offices, and a Kénaresc and Urdu school. 


There’ are thirteen temples or bastis at Bhatkal built during the Temples, 
fifteenth and sixtcenth centuries. Most of them are of superior 
workmanship, They usually consist of a hall or agrashéla and a 
shrine with a flag-pillar or dhvaja-stambh, 


Avtce-NArAyan’s is a small stone temple much ont of repair. The 
guardians of tho eight quarters of ‘heaven or the dikpdlas are 
represented on the roof and Shri on the lintel of the door, KAmAti 
NiArAyan’s is a smal] ruined temple said to have been built about 
1550. It has an inscribed stone (6’ 9x 274”) of which I’ 9” ig 
covered with a partly offaced inscription., CroLusivar’s is a black 
basalt temple with two storeys, the lower roofed with stone slabs, the 
upper with tiles. At the door-posts are doorkeepers standing on 
snakes, and in front under a canopy. supported on four pillars is the 
wandi or bull. The temple has a good flag-pillar and a shrino of 
Ganesh. There are two short Tamil inscriptions on the door-posts. 
It enjoys a yearly Government allowance of £4 2s. (Rs. 41). 
According to tradition it was built by a king of Cholamandala in 
memory of the recovery of his new born son from snake-bite. All 
the king’s other children had died of snake-bite and this child was 
miraculously saved by a Brdhman whose spells forced the snake to 
suck back its own poison. 


Jarrapa Nargana CnanpranAtunsivar’s is the largest and finest 
Jain temple in Bhatkal. It stands in an open space not surrounded 
by a wall and consists of an agrashdla or hall, a bhogmandap or 
dining hall, and a shrine or lasti. The length of the building is 
112 feet, and the breadh of the agrashala or hall forty, and of the 
basti or shrino fifty feet. The basti has two storeys, the area of the 
lower storey being greater than the arca of the upper storey. Each 
storey has threo rooms which are said to have contained images of 
Ara Malli, Munisuvrat, Nama, Nemi, and Parshva, but only frag- 


1 See above Part I. 8. aylor’s Sailing Directory, I. 399. Vessels may anchor in six 
fathoma mud, with Bhatkal fort north-east; the immediate neighbourhood of thie 
anchorage is free from rocks though there are many to the north, west, and south, 
Ditto. * Oriental Christian Spectator (1842), TTL. 59.. 

3 Dr, Burgess’ List of Antiquarian Remains, 3-5. 
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ments of them are left. The walls of the dining hall or bhogmandap 
on the west of the shrine are pierced with beautiful windows. The 
hall or agrashala has two storeys each of two rooms which contained 
images of Vrishabhnaéth, Ajakasambhayv, Abhinand, and Chandra- 
nétheshvar. ‘hore are doorkeepers or dvdrpdls at the door, The 
flag-pillar or dhvaja-stambh is an elegant column rising from a plat- 
form about fourteen feet square, Its shaft is of asingle block of stone 
twenty-one feet high and surmounting itis a quadrangular capital. 
Behind the shrine or baste is a smaller pillar called yakshabrahma- 
kambh with a shaft nineteen fect high. It stands ona platform with 
four smaller pillars at the corners, with lintels laidover them. Jattapa 
Naik, who built tho temple and whose name it bears, gave some lands 
for its maintenance, but they are said to have been confiscated by 
Tipu Sultén (1783-1799). Government grant a yearly allowance of 
4s.(Rs.2). There are four inscriptions in this temple : one on the east 
of seventy lines and seven feet long by three feet 14 inches broad; a 
second near the first of seventy-nine lines and seven fect eleven 
inches long by threo feet. six inches broad ; on the back of the same 
stone is thethird inscription of sixty-three lines, dated 1557 (S,1479 
Nala Samvatsara); and in the’ south-east corner of the court is the 
third stone with the fourthinseription, The stono is six feet long by 
two feet six inches broad andihas Jain symbols. 


Josu1 Saankar NARAYAN’S isa plain temple built, according to an 
inscription, in 1554, If eonsists of an open veranda or sandhyd. 
mandap in front (382 x 13’) aud behind it a hallor agrashdla (12 x 10’). 
The roofs are formed of slabs with a downward slope. The flag-pillar 
or dhvaja-stambh is about fourteen feet high but has lost its top. The 
temple enjoys private grants and a yearly Government allowance of 
£1 5s, (Rs.12}). Outside the temple court, sunk deep in the ground, 
is an inscribed slab three feet broad, and there is one copper-plate 
belonging to Virupéksh Dev of Joshi Shankar Néréyan’s temple. 

Kuerrapar NArAyan’s is a partly ruined black stone temple 
(34 x 18’) with a good deal of sculpture on its walls. On the lintel 
of the door is a figure of the goddess Shri, and insido of the temple 
isa black basalt image of Ndréyan which is the chief object of 
worship. On the base of the temple and on the inside of the court 
wall are numeroas scenes said to be from the Ramayan, some quaint 
and some indecent, The four pillars within the temple are short 
and clumsy. By the sides of the entrance to the temple are two tulsi 
pillars. The flag pillar or dhvaja-stambh, a fine fluted column, stands 
close outside of the temple court and is sculptured with figures of 
the founder and his family. The temple enjoys a yearly Govern- 
ment grant of £1 10s. 6d. (Rs.15}). There is an inscribed stone 
(6°6” x 27") in the court of tho temple with writing on both sides. 
One of the inscriptions is dated 1546 (8.1468 Vishvavasu Samvatsara), 
and the other 1567 (8.1489 Kshaya Samvatsara). 


Narsima’s temple measures about thirty-six feet by nineteen 
and has a small flag-pillar or dhvaja-stambh without a capital. An 
inscription shows that the temple was built in 1538 (8.1460). It 
is supported by lands granted by the foundor and enjoys a yearly 
Government allowance of 10s. (Is. 5). 
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PARsHVANATHESHVAR’s temple is fifty-eight feet long by eighteen 
feet broad. According to an inscription inthe porch, it was built 
in 1543, The flag-pillar is a fine column ona high moulded base 
and the small room on its top contains a four-headed image. The 
temple has a yearly Government grant of 4s. (Rs. 2). There are four 
inscriptions in this temple. One ona slab 5’ 9” long by 2’ 5” broad 
is dated 1546 (8.1468 Vishvdvasu Samvatsara) ; the second is near the 
first ; the third inside the porch on a slab 5’ 9” long by 2’ 4" broad, 
is dated 1543 (8.1465 Plava Samvatsara) ; and the fourth and fifth 
are barely traceable on two stones behind the temple, sunk in the 
earth, one of tho stones being about 1/10” broad and the other 19”, 


RacavunAtn’s temple is a small temple in the Dravidian style of 
architecture.!. The hall or agrashdla is separated from the templo 
proper by an open veranda or sandhydmandap. Tho shrine or 
vimutn is built somewhat like a car or rath and is covered with carv- 
ing. The temple is said to have been built by Balkini son of 
Anantakini, about 1590 (8, 1512 Virodhi Samvatsara).* The temple 
is maintained from private donations and a yearly Govornment 
grant of 8s. (Rs. 4). 


SuAnrappa NAcc Trrvmat’s is a black basalt temple built according 
to an inscription by one Shéntappa in 1555 (811477). It measures 
about thirty-two feet by sixtcen and is in much the same plan as 
the Khetapai Néréyan temple, with a sloping stone roof but not so 
richly carved as the roof of the Khetapai temple. The doors are 
elaborately sculptured, as also the inner baseround the court. The 
flag-pillar which is about eighteen feet bigh has lost its top. The 
temple enjoys a yearly Government: allowance of £1 6s. (Rs, 13). 
Thore is an inscribed stone in this temple within tho centre of the 
top a man bearing an umbrella, a demon on his right, and a cow 
and calt on his lett. ‘The stoue is 4’ 9"* 2° 9” and bears dato 1555 
(S.1477 Raktikshi Samvatsara). 

SwAnrEsavar’s temple is much like Jattapa Naikana Chandranath- 
eshvar’s temple. There are four inscribed stones in the court. 
One (6’ 1” x 2°8”) with a good deal of writing is dated 1543 (8. 1465), 
the second, a small damaged stone beside it, is 8°11” 1! 10’. Near 
these two are two other large slabs. SurrAte SHamanvnine’s is a 
modern temple built on an old site. Tradition accounts for its 
origin, as for the origin of many other temples, by the story of a 
man who accused his herdboy of making away with tho milk of his 
cow. The boy protested his innocence and watched the cow who 
went into a thicket and poured her milk over a hole. He told his 
master who dug upthe place and found a ling in it over which he 
built a temple. There is a copper-plate belonging to this temple. 


VENKATRAMAN’S temple, said to be about 300 years old, is much 
like Raghunath’s temple, and is ornamented with sculptures. It has 


1 Temples in the Dravidian style usually consist of pillared halls or choltries, gate 
pyramids or gopuras, porches or mandupas, and the actual temple or vimdna, Com- 
pare Fergusson’s History of Indian Architecture, 319-325. 

3 ‘The inscription recording this date is in twenty lines on a pillar to the right of 
the entrance, 
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a brick hall or agrashdla and is surrounded by a veranda called 
chandrashiéla. Tho templeisendowedwitha, large area of land. A yearly 
car ceremony is held at this temple with groat pomp. VirupAgsaa 
NAnAvan’s is a small temple much out of repair, built by one Jivan 
Naik in 1565 (8S, 1487). Thero are two other small temples, Murgo- 
pindATH Krisunapuv’s and the CaarurmugH BastI. Murgopinath’s 
temple has two inscribed stones, one with a ling at its top, another 
near the first broken and buriod. Tho stones of the Chaturmukh 
temple have almost all been carricd away by the villagers. In a 
jambul bush near it isa fine large inscribed stone (5’ 10’ x 2’ 8") 
with Jain symbols; there is a second stone near the first (6’ 9” x 2’ 4”), 
Besides these there are four inscribed stones and two copper-plates 
in or near Bhatkal. One of tho inscribed stones lies in a water- 
course about 150 yards from the travellers’ bungalow. It is 4’ 11” 
x 110" and hasaJain inscription. About a quarter of a mile behind 
the rost-house is an inscribed stone (6 x 2’ 5”) with Shaiv emblems 
and an inscription of sixty-one lives. At Sunkadgoli village, about 
a mile east of Bhatkal, are two inscribed slabs ina temple of Rémling 
Virbhadradev. Tho.two copper-plates are in the town of Bhatkal but 
where is not known, 


Thero are four mosques, all of them plain, but two, the Jéma 
mosque and the Sultan mosque, of considerable size. Tho Jéma 
mosque js tiled and is said to be very old. It enjoys a yearly 
Government allowance of £40 (Rs. 400), The Sultéu mosque is 
said to be about 200 years old. 


In an open spot overlooking the river and screened by trees is a 
piece of ground thirty-six feet square. It is surrounded by a wall 
and a ditch about four feet wide and three feet deep. The carth from 
tho ditch had been thrown out so as to form a mound above the 
outor side of the ditch, which, is a foot higher than the inner side. 
On this piece of ground stand three tombs at nearly equal distances, 
four feet high and two feet wide, built of stonc, cach surmounted 
by a single granite slab, The inscriptions on the granite slabs 


are; 

Here lieth the body of William Barton Chyrvrgion: Dec: 
XXX: Novembr: Anno Dni WNri Christ Salv: Mundi 
MDCXXX(V)IIL: 1638 William Barton. 

Here lyeth the body of Ge(o)rge Wye Marchant. Dec. XXX: 
March Anno Dui Nri Christ Salv:; Mundi MDCXXXVII 
1637, GEO: Wye. 

Here lieth the body of ANT: Vereworthy Marcht: Dec: 
I: April. An Dni Nri Christi 8al, Mvndi MDCXXXVII 
Ant : Vereworthy 16371 


About half mile south-west of Bhatkal, on the way to Mundali 
village about a mile east of the Bhatkallanding, the Bhatkal creek 


1 Lithographs in Oriental Christian Spectator, ITT. (1842), 58, The translations of 
these inscriptions are: Here lietl the body of William Barton, Surgeon, died 30th 
November, in the year of our Lord Christ Saviour of the World 1633 (a V or 5 has 
been worn out in the original). William Barton. 1638. The second runs: Here lieth 
the body of George Wye, Merchant, who died on the 30th March in the year of our 
Lord Christ the Saviour of the World. 1637. George Wye, 1637. The third runs ; Here 
lieth the body of Ant. Vercworthy, Merchant, who died on the Ist. of April in the 
year of our Lord Christ the Saviour of the World, 1637, Ant, Vereworthy. 1637, 
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is crossed by a ruined granite bridge. The bridge is divided into 
two unequal parts by a small islet about 100 feet broad which is 
covered with water during floods. The part of the bridge on the 
Bhatkal side of tho islet, which is the smaller of the two, is 
forty-four feet long by five broad. It has six spans each span 
supported on two granite pillars which stand about four feet out of 
We ner with a block of granite across the tops of cach pair of 
pillars..About half of the original granite, pavement remains, five 
slabs each 8’ x 2’x 6". The part of the bridge on the Mundali side 
of the central islet is eighty-six feet long and seven broad. It has 
eight spans and was supported on sixtecn pillars standing seven to 
ten feet out of the water. Three of tho pillars, all the cross beams 
except one, and the whole of the pavement have disappeared. A 
Kanarese inscription in four lines on the face of the first pillar on the 
Bhatkal side is too worn to be read. According to a local story the 
bridge belongs to the time of the Jain princess Channabhairddevi 
who ruled Bhatkal and Gersappa about 1450, 


The earliest mention which has been traecd of Bhatkal isin the 
fourteenth century, In 1321 Friar. Jordauts notices after the 
kingdom of Maratha, a Saracen king of Batigala.!) In 1498 Vasco da 
Gama stopped at an island off Batikala, and with the approval 
of the people, whose friendship he won by the gift of shirts 
and other articles, he set up a cross and called the island El 
Padron de Sancta Maria.? In 1503 Baticala is mentioned as having 
become very noble through the horse trade and the quantity of 
merchandise that flowed from Ormuz. In tho same year Vasco da 
Gama, after burning Hondvar, went to Baticala, whero there were 
many Moorish ships, because this-.wags a great place for loading 
rice, iron, and sugar, which wero sent to all parts of India. The 
Portuguese found cannon planted ena wallupon a rock at the bar 
and the people threw stones at the ships. Da Gama pushed on and 
landing drove the Moors from some wharves, leaving behind them 
large quantities of rice and sugar. The Portuguese roturned to their 
boats and went up the river to the town. On their way they were 
met by an envoy from the Baticala chief who had been sent to 
declare hig master’s willingness to submit to the Portuguese. Da Gama 
said that he had no wish to harm them and would make a treaty 
on four conditions: that the chief paid tribute, did not trade in 
pepper, brought no Turks, and had no dealings with Kalikat, 
The chief said he could not pay a moncy tribute but would give a 
thousand loads of common and 500 loads of finc rice a year, He 
could give no more bocause he was a tenant of the king of Vijaya- 
nagar to whom the country belonged? When Da Gama was 
satisfied that these statements were truc he reccived the rice and 
confirmed the treaty* In 1505 Narsinga Rai (1. of Vijayanagar 
(1487-1508) sent an ambassador to the Portuguese viceroy at Kananur 
to come to an agreement which would favour trade between his 


1 Yule’s Mirabilia Deseripta, 41. 

2 Kerr’s Voyages, If. 885. These islands, which lie about forty miles south of 
Bhatkal, are still known as the St. Mary Isles. Taylor’s Sailing Directory, I. 400, 

3 See above pp. 102-103, # Vasco da Gama’s Three Voyages, 310-312, 
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subjects and the Portuguese. Narsinga Tl, gave the viceroy leave to 
build a fort in any port in his dominions except Batikala, because 
he had ceded it to avother.! Abont the same time the Italian 
travellor Varthoma notices Bathakala as a very noblo city, five days 
distant from the Doccan. It was a walled city, very beautiful, about 
a mile from the sca, along a small river which was the only approach 
and passed close to the walls. There was no sea-port. The king 
who wasa pagan was snbjoct to king Narsingh. The people were 
idolators after the manner of the people of Kalikat. There were 
also many Moorish morchants who lived according to the Muham- 
madan religion. It was a district of great traffic with quantities of 
rice and abundance of sugar, especially of sugar candied according to 
the Italian manner. There were few horses, mules, or asses, but there 
were cows, buffaloes, sheep, oxen, and goats. There was no grain, 
barley, or vegetables, but nuts and figs after the manner of Kalikat 
and the other usual excellent fruits of India.? 


About this time, in his review of India at the establishment of 
Portuguese power, Fariamentions Hondvar and Batikula or Batikale. 
In 1508 Portugueso-ships are, mentioned as going for cloves to 
Batecala, a fortress ninety miles. (30 leagues) south of Goat In 
1510 Dalboquerque offcred the Vijayanagar king Krishna Rai 
(1508-1580) the monopoly of tho horse trade between Ormuz and 
Batikala if he would allow him to build a fort at Batikala.6 In 
1510 Portuguese squadrons were sent to Bhatkal to take some ships _ 
which contrary to agreement had come from Ormuz.2 In September 
of the same year an enyoy was sent to Bhatkal to make a treaty with 
the chief on two conditions, the payment of a yearly tribute of 
2000 bags (84,000 Ibs.) of rico and leave to build a house for a 
Portuguese factor? About 1514 the Portuguese traveller Duarte 
Barbosa describes it as the large town of Batikala, thirty miles to 
the south of Honévar on another small river near tho coast. It was 
a place of very great trade inhabited by very commercial Moors and 
Gentiles. The town stood on a level populous country and was without 
walls. There were many gardens round it, very good estates with 
fresh plentiful water. ‘The town paid a yearly tribute to the king 
of Portugal. The governor, » Gentilo named Damaqueti, perhaps 
Dharmakirti, was very rich in money and jewels. He called himself 
king but he ruled in obedience to his uncle the king Narsinga. Many 
ships gathered from Ormuz to load very good white rive, sugar in 


10s Portuguezes H.a, TT. 139-140. 

* Badger’s Varthema, 119-120. Mr. Badger takes these details to apply to Baitkul, 
that is Kérwar. It is true that Varthema, who is travelling south, mentions Bhathakala 
before he mentions Chitakul, Anjidiv, and Honavar. It is also true that he makes 
the chief of Chitakul subject to the king of Bathakala, Still the want of a port, 
the mile up the river, the likeness to Kalikat, and the five days from the Deccan, all 
suit Bhatkal, and do not suit Baitkul cove near Karwar. The apparent difficulty in 
Varthema’s statement that Chitakul was subject to the king of Bathakala, while in 
another passage he refers toa king of Hondvar, is probably to be explained by a 
passage in De Barros who (Decadas, 1]. 319) describes Hondvar as the head of the 
whole kingdom of Batikala, 

3 Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 93. 4 Commentaries of Dalboquerque, IT, 53. 

5 Commentaries, II. lxv.; Os Portuguezes H.a, III. 26. 

® Kerr's Voyages, VI, 132, 7 Commentaries of Dalboquerque, IT. 226, 
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powder of which there was much, much iron, and some spices and 
drugs, of which myrohalans were the chief. Formerly many horses 
and pearls came to Batikala ; they now wentto Goa. In spite of the 
Portuguese some ships went to Aden. The Malabars brought 
cocoanuts, palm sugar, oil, and wine, and some drugs ; they took rice, 
sugar, andiron. ‘Chero was much sale of copper which was used as 
Money and made into caldrons and other pans, and much sale of 
quicksilver, vermillioa, coral, alum, and ivory.’ 


In 1538 Narsinha's temple was built.? In 1542, as the queen 
of Bhatkal withheld her tribute, Martin Alonzo de Souza, the 
Portuguese viceroy, wasted her territory with fire andsword.? During 
the siege of the town tho Portuguese soldiers, whose pay De Souza 
had lately reduced, quarrelled about the booty, and, while fighting 
with each other, were attacked by the nativesand putto flight. Souza 
commanded thom to return to the charge and revonge their repulse. 
‘Let those who are rich revenge the dofeat,’? grumbled the soldiers, 
‘we came to make good by plunder the pay of which we have been 
robbed.’ ‘I do not know you,’ replied De Sonza, ‘you are not the men 
T left in India two years ago. ‘Yes,’ said the soldiers, ‘the men are 
the same; itis the governor who is not the same.’ So violent was the 
mutiny that De Souza had to rotiro to his ships, Next day herenewed 
the siege ; the city was taken, and the strocts ran with blood* About 
1550 Sidi Ali Kapodhan notices that there was trade between 
Bhatakuliand Arabia.) In 155-4 the queen of Batecala sent a Naik to 
Goa and nade a treaty with the Portuguese agrecing to pay a tribute 
of 2000 pardés of rice, to allow a factory at Bhatkal to give passports 
and to sell goods belonging to His Majesty, to equip no vessels, to 
pay damage caused by pirates, to hand over all vessels belonging 
to the Pondes, and to prevent them from building more® It was 
within ten yoars before and aficr-thistreaty that most of the 
Bhatkal temples were built, as the dates on ten stone inscriptions 
found inor nearthe temples vary from 1543 to 1567.7 About this 
time the Byrasu Wedeyar chief of Karkal in South Kanara became 
independent of Vijayanagar, and, in the division of territory between 
his seven daughters which followed the death of the last chief, 
the eldest became queen of Bhatkal.’ ‘he Summary of Kingdoms 
(1550) in Ramusio says the king of Baticala was a Gontile Kanarese 


. 


1 Stanley’s Barbosa, 79-81. * See above p. 268. 

3 Subsidios, IT. 246-248; Mickle’s Lusiad, I, clix, Camoens honours this victory by 
giving it a place among the great deods of the Portuguese in lndia, Mickle translatea 
Ditto, II. 387) ; Batikala inflamed by treacherous hate, 

Provokes the horrors of Radila's fate ; 
Her seas in blood, her skics cnwrapt in fire, 
Confess the sweeping storm of Buuza’s ire. 

4 Mickle’s Luciad, I. cix. 5 Jour. Aw. Soc. Beng. V-2, 464. 

® Colleccao de Monumentos Ineditos, II, 242,246,247. Pondes is doubtful. It may 
‘afer either to the Bijdpur stronghold of Phonda, or to the Bijapur admirals the 
j4vanta of Vadi, among whom the name Phond appears carly in the seventeenth con- 
ury. Bombay Gazettccr, X, 441. 

7'The details are, two 1543, two 1546, one 1550, one 1554, two 1555, one 1557, and 
ne 1567, See above pp. 267-270. As the inscriptions have not been properly 
leciphered it is not possible to say whether they record the building of the temples or 
‘rants to temples already built. 

8 Local tradition and an inscription in Buchanan’s Mysore, ITT. 132-134, 165. 
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greater than him of Honor ; the governor being a Moorish eunuch 
named Caipha.' In a Portuguese map of 1570 the only places 
shown on the Kanara coast are Anjidiva, Onor, and Bhatkala; and 
De Barros’ map of about 1680 shows only Anchidiva and Batekala2 
De Barros describes the city of Honivaras tho head of the kingdom 
of Batikala and Batekala.’ About the same time Vincent Le 
Blane describes Bhatkal as a fine place still of great trade* Aboft 
1590 the Dutch traveller Jean Hugues de Linscot mentions the 
queen of Batikala as the queen of Honor and the pepper-country. 
She arranged with the factor who lived at Hondvar, but the pepper 
had always to be paid six months in advance.’ In 1599, Foulke 
Grevil, on whose Memoir the measures of the first English 
East India Company were based, describes the queen of Batikala 
as selling great store of pepper to the Portuguese at Hondévar.® In 
1637 the English, attracted by tho pepper of Sonda and Gersappa 
opened factorics at Karwar and at Bhatkal,’ and to this time belong 
the three English tombs already described, two of which are dated 
1637 and one 1638.8 About 1650 the Dutch traveller Schultzen 
describes Batikala as formerly independent but made tributary by 
the Portuguese.®..In 1660 -the, Dutch traveller Baldecus notices 
Onor and Batecalo. as the only Kanara towns of importance." 
About 1670 the chief of the English factory at Bhatkal procured a 
fine bull-dog from the captain of an English vessel which had 
come to Bhatkal to load. One day the factors went out shooting, 
and on the way, near atemple, the bull-dog seized a cow and 
killed her. The mob, excited, by some Bréhmans, attacked the factors 
aud murdered everyone of them, Some more friendly than the rest 
caused a large grave to be dug and in it buried the eighteen bodies. 
The chief of the Kérwér factory sent a monumental stone with the 
inscription ‘This is the burial-place of John Best, with seventeen 
other Englishmen, who were sacrificed to tho fury of a mad _priest- 
hood and an enraged mob," In 1673 the English traveller Fryer 
sailed along by what he calls Batticalai on the Canatick coasts.? In 
1678 the Portuguese were allowed to build a factory and a church 
at Bhatkal.’ In 1707 the Portuguese made a fresh treaty with the 
Bednur chief confirming the leave to hold a factory at Bhatkal. 
About 1720 Hamilton describes Bhatkal as the next sea-port south 
of Honor, with the ruins of a large city four miles from the sea. 
Nothing was lett but ten or eleven small tomples covered with 
copper and stone. The country produced good quantities of pepper, 
aud Englishmen came to buy, though since the murder of the factors 
in 1670, there was no establishment. In 1758 the French scholar 
Anquetil Du Perron notices it as Batekol, a fort built on a rock with 
ariver.!® In 1801 Buchanan describes Batakalla as standing on the 
bank of a small river, the Sankadiholi, which watered a beautiful 


V'Y¥nle’s Mirahilia Descripta, 40. 2 Decadas, IT. 319, * Lisbon Edition of 1777. 
4Yule’s Mirabilia Descripta, 40, ° Navigation, 21. ®Bruce’s Annals, I. 125. 

? Bruce's Annals, I, 357, 366, ® See above p. 270. 

® Travels (Amsterdam, 1676), 160. 1 Baldxus in Churchill’s Voyages, ITY. 558, 
4 Hamilton’s New Account, I. 283. % East India and Persia, 57, Instruceao, 8, 
 [nstruccao, 8, 15 New Account, 1. 282-283, 1 Zend Avesta, Disc. Prel. exeix, 
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hill-girt valley. It was alarge open town with 500 houses. It had 
two mosques and many wealthy Musalmdn families who traded 
to different parts of the coast. This was their homo, and when they 
went away they left their families here. There were sevonty-six 
gudis ortemples belonging to the followers of Vy4sa (BrAéhmanical). 
Buchanan saw the ruins of a Jain temple built by oue of the 

yrasu Wodeyars of Karkal. The workmanship of the pillars and 
the carving was superior to anything he had seen in India, This 
he thought was duc to the nature of the stone which cut better than 
granite and wore bettor than pot-stone.1 He notices a tradition 
that, an the time of the Jain princess Bhaira Devi, Bhatkal was a 
large town.” In 1862 Bhatkal had a population of 3000, the greater 
part of whem were Bréhmans.’ 


Bhedasga vgudda, north latitude 14° 47’ cast longitude 74°58’, 
a trigonometrical survey station about 2500 feet above the sea, is the 
chief peak of the Kalidne range which runs east from the Sahyédris. 
The Kalidne range begins betweon the villages of Devanhalli and 
Manjguni, and stretches east asfaras Sirsi. From Sirsi the range 
turns north-east to Bhartanhalli, Bhedasgaévgudda, two miles to the 
south of the village of the samo name, being one of its chief peaks. 
From Bhedasgav a minor spur stretches east to Malgi, and, from 
Malgi, turns north to Magnuru, eight miles south of Mundgod. The 
sides of Bhedasgav hill are not steep and the top is flat. Close to 
the foot of the hill lie the villages of Skénvalli, Togdrhalli, Bhedasyiv, 
and Balekopp with good rice land cultivated by Lingdyats, Arers, 
Kare-Vakkals, and Gongdikérs. Inthe villages near are many rich 
betelnut and spice gardens owned by. well-to-do Havigs. On the hill 
sides until lately, kwmri or wood-ash’ tillage was carried on. The 
country is covered with thick forest abounding in valuable timbor 
and in game, 


Bidarkanni or Bedkani, with in 1881 a population of 702, is 
a village on the road from Bilgi to Sidd4pur. About a quarter of 
a mile to the east of the village, a little to the south of the road, isa 
group of thirteen whole and two broken carved stones, some of them 
of large size, covered with carved figures illustrating scencs of 
worship, feasting, and war. Near a small Jain temple, a little to tho 
sonth-east of the main group, are two more carved stones, and in the 


1 Mysore and Canara, IIT, 130-133, 

* According to a tradition still current, queen Chennabhairadevi ruled over Ger- 
sappa, Hadvalli, Bhatkal, and Nagar that is Bednur in Maisur. She hac a minister 
named Kadambras and a commander-in-chief named Timmanna Naik of Bhatkal. In 
a storm at Bhatkal, a thunderbolt struck a sweet plantain leaf, and sliding down the 
leaf formed a ball in the trunk of the plantain tree. Next morning a Mhar named Soma 
found the ball and made it into a billhook. his billhook had the virtue of attacking 
any one who came to pilfer grain or food of which it was in charge. Timmanna hearing 
of the aggressive billhook determined to turn it into a sword. He made friends 
with its owner, persuaded him to give it him in a present, and turning it into a 
sword used it to fight his battles. The fame of Timmanna’s victories reached the ears of 
the queen, who showed him the greatest favour and made him her commander-in-chief. 
Queen Chennabhairadevi. is said to have built, armed, and garrisoned three forts in her 
territory, one at Bhatkal to keep off the Portuguese or Faringis ; one on the castern 
frontier to guard against the Mardthdés or Pendhdris ; and the third in the Hogevaddi 

ass, The old bridge of which mention has been made is also said to have been built 
vy her, 3 Thornton’s Gazetteer, 76, 
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mud wall of the temple are four others with lings atthe top. A 
fifth stands a little way off on a small platform and a sixth at the 
foot of a tree close to the temple. 


Bilgi, five miles west of Siddépur, with in 1881 a population of 
757, has a ruined fort and palace. Tho town was once enclosed by 
a wall the foundations of which can still be seen. The villagers are 
mostly Lingdyats, Havigs, and Halepdiks. The chief object of 
intorest isa Jain temple or basti of Parshvandth. This is said to have 
been built about 1598 by Narsimh, the founder of the town,and to have 
been enlarged about 1650 by a Jain prince Ghautevddia, the son of 
Rajhapparéja, who supplied it with images of Neminath, Parshvanath, 
and Vardhamdn. The temple is in the minutely ornamented style, 
which is known as the Dravidian or southern style, of which the 
Hoysala Ball4l temples of Vishnu at Halebid or Dvdrasamudra in 
West Maisur are among the most perfect examples. The walls of 
the shrine are formed of slabs which reach the whole height of the 
walls, with, for support, squaro pillars at the corners and in the 
middle. The upper part_of the walls of the hall or mandap are 
formed in the same way and.are set on a carved screen wall. The 
outer hall has four-round pillars of black stone and at each side of 
this outer hall isa smallshrine.” ‘The roof of the hall is flat and is 
supported by carved basalt pillars. Inside the door of the temple are 
two large and well preserved slabs. One of them (6’ 10” x 2’ 6”), 
with seventy-cight aud a half lines of writing, bears date 1588 
(8S. 1510); the other (6'.10" x 2’ 7"), with eighty-four and a half 
lines bears date 1628 (8.1550). ‘The two inscriptions record a 
grant to the temple of nine villages with an income of £177 
(Rs. 1772-7-8) and land yielding seven tons (800 khandis) of rice. 
Bilgi has two other temples, of Virupdksh Mahadev and of Hanuman. 
The temple of Virupéksh is a plain building with an inscribed slab 
(5' 10” x 3’ 1”) to the right of the entrance. Tho slab has a ling at 
the top and to the lefta woman holding a small drum anda bell, and 
to the right a cow and calf, and a sun and moon and a dagger 
above. The inscription is in forty-two lines and bears date 1571 
(S. 1498). The Hanumén temple has a smaller inscription which 
is much defaced. Bilgi, originally called Shvetpur or the White 
City, is said to have been fonnded by ason of Narsimh, a Jain prince 
who ruled about 1593 at Hosur, four miles east of Bilgi. During 
the seventeenth century Bilgi or Sidddpur was a separate princi- 
pality under chiefs called Péligérs, who were closely connected with 
the Coorg family and were tributaries of the Nagar or Bednur kings 
of West Maisur.2, In 1799, when Major, afterwards Sir Thomas, 
Munro began to administer the district, Bilgi was held by a petty 
chief or Paligér.’ The chief refused to submit till Colonel Wellesley 
sent a detachment into his territory. The late chief left two widows 
the elder of whom receives a yearly pension of £27. In 1872 Bilgi 
had a population of 707 of whom 694 were Hindus and thirteen 
Musalmans. 


! Dr, Burgess’ List of Archieoloyical Remains, 7. 
2 Mr, J. Monteath, C.S. 3 Arbuthnot’s Munro, I. 59. 
4 Wellesley’s Supplementary Despatches (India, 1797-1805), 302, 303, 319, 326, 
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Binghi, three miles to the south of Kérwar, with in 1881 a popu- 
lation of 1396, is a port with a custom-houso and a harbour affording 
throughout the year safe anchorage to vessels of any size.) Binghi 
bay is sheltered from the north wind by the Binghi hills, a spur of 
the Sahy4édris, and from the south-west storms by the island of 
Anjidiv which lies about two miles to the south. The principal 

‘shabitants are Christian Komdrpéik and Bhandari palm-tappers 
apd cultivators, Sisashtakar traders, and Halakki Vakkal and 
Habbu husbandmen. 


Obanda’var in the Hondévar sub-division, about five miles 
south east of the town of Kumta, with in 1881 a population of 
746, is @ deserted city, said to have becn built’ by a Musalmdén 
king named Sarpdénmalik, apparently Sherif-ul-Mulk tho Bijépur 
general who conquered the north of Kanara towards the close of the 
sixteenth century.” In 1608 Chandaévar was occupied by Venkatesh 
Naik of Ikkeri or Kaladi who stopped the southward progress of 
the Musalmdns. In 1678 and 1701 it had a Portuguese factory. 
In 1686 its last Musalmdn chief died without issue. Since then the 
place has been allowed to decline, and-most of its stones have been 
carried away.” There isa large Roman Catholic Church dedicated 
to St. Francis Xavier and held in great local veneration. 


Chendiya is a large village five miles south-oast of Karwar. 
The people are chiefly Sdsashtakar, Vani, and Shenvi landed 
proprietors and traders; Christian, Komérpdik, and Bhandéri 
cultivators, palm-tappers, and labourers; and Larkantar fishermen. 
It has a custom-house at the mouth of a navigable inlet called 
Chendiya Hole. The inlet or creek is open only during the fair 
weather and admits no vessels except of small burthen. The sea 
trade returns for the eight years ending 1881-82 show average 
exports valued at £643 (Rs. 6430) and;ayverage imports valucd at 
£318 (Rs. 3180).6 Exports varied from £29 in 1875-76 to £28338 
in 1879-80 and imports from £20 in 1880-81 to £1917 in 1879-80. 
In 1801 Buchanan described Chendiya as in the plain some distance 
from the sea. Thero was no market but there were many scattered 
houses sheltered by groves of cocoa-palms.’ 

Chita’kul, on the coast about four miles north of K4rwar, is the 
name of a small village close to tho north of Saddshivgad. Though 
it is now confined to the village, before Saddshivgad was built in 
1715, the name Chitékul included a considerable tract of land, and 
it is still locally known as the old namo of Saddéshivgad.8 

Under the forms Sindabur, Chintabor, Cintabor, Cintapor, 
Cintacola, Cintacora, Chittikula, and Chitekula, the place appears in 
the writings of many authors from the Arab traveller Masudi, 


1 Arab baglds trading in the fair weather between the Malabdr coast and the 
Persian Gulf, call at Binghi and Kodar seven miles south of Binghi for supplies of 
wood and water. Taylor’s Sailing Directory, I. 398. 

2 See above p. 122. Chandavar with Hondvar is said to be mentioned in a Kédamba 
grant to the founder of the Bhaira Devi or Bhatkal family. Mr. J, Monteath, C.S. 

3 Munro to Board, 31st May 1880, para, 8. 4 Instruccao, 8. 

5 Dr. Burgesa’ List of Archwological Remains, 2. * Details are given above, pp. 65-66. 

7 Mysore and Canara, III. 177. 8 Mr. R. E, Candy, C.S. 
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(about 900) to the English geographer Ogilby (about 1660). 
Various attempts have been mado to identify the place, The 
latest and most generally received is its identification with 
Goa, by Sir H. Yule.’ But there is nothing in the name which 
can be identified with Goa and such details as are given are as 
suitable to Chitdkul as they are to Goa. The carliest montion 
of Chitékul is as Sindabur by the Arab traveller Masudi (918). 
who notes that crocodiles abound in the bay of Sindabur in the 
kingdom of Bdghrah in India.2 About-1810 Rashid-ud-din calls 
Sindabur the first city on the Malabar coast.2 In 1342 Ibn 
Batuta mentions an island of Sindabur, three days’ sail from Kuka 
or Gogho, with thirty-six inland villages close to another island 
which seems to be Anjidiv. Ibn Batuta adds that the isiand of 
Sindabur was surrounded by an estuary, the mouth of the Kah- 
nadi, in which the water was salt at the flow and fresh at the 
ebb Ibn Batuta makes Sindabur the northmost place in 
Malabar,® and notices that the chief of Hondvar or Hinour, a 
Muhammadan named Jamél-ud-din, with a fleet of 250 vessels, 
took Sindabur by storm. Some time later, Tbn Batuta camo back 
to Sindabur but «went away asche found it bosieged by the Hindu 
chief from whom it had been taken.® In the Portulana Medicea 
(1850) the name appears as Cintabor and in the Catalan map 
(1375) as Chintabor,? 

About 1550, Sidi Al Kapodhan, the author of Mohit the Turkish 
book of Navigation, has a section headed, ‘24th Voyage: from Kuwai 
Sindabur to Aden.’ This, has been taken to prove that Kuwai or 
Goa and Sindabur are the same. But Goa and Chitakul are close 
enough to be grouped together in laying down soasons for the 
voyage from Western India to Aden.® In 1498, when Vasco da 
Gama’s ships anchored at Anjidiv they were supplied with fish, 
fowls, and vegetables by fishermen who lived on a river about a 
mile distant, named Cintacora.® In 1505 when Almeida, the first 
Portuguese viceroy, was building a fort at Anjidiv some Moors 
waited on him from Cintacora where the Bijépur king had lately 
built a fort and garrisoned it with 800 men.!? About the same 
time the Italian traveller Varthema mentions Centacola one day from 
Anjidiv. It had a pagan lord who was not very rich. In the city 
were many Moorish merchants and a great quantity of cow-beef, 
much rice, and the usual good Indian fruit. The people were 
tawny and went naked barefoot and: bareheaded. The lord 
was subject to the king of Bathacala the present Bhatkal in the 


1Yule’s Cathay, IT. 444-445. 

2 Prairies d’Or, I. 207,- Baghrah is apparently Balhdra that is probably the 
Sildhdras a branch of whom ruled at Goa from 808 to 1008, Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soe, 
XIII. 13-14; Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 98. 3 Elliot and Dowson, I. 68. 

4 Lee’s Translation, 164; Yule’s Cathay, H. 444, Reinaud (Abulfeda, Introduction 
cedxvii,) notices that according to Ibn Batuta there were two cities at Sindabur, 
one belonging to Hindus, the other built by Musalmans. _Masndi’s and Ibn Batuta’s 
Sindabur may also perhaps be the ruined city of Siddhdpur three miles east of 
Kadvad. See below p. 342. 5 Lee’s Translation, 166. 

6 Lee's Translation, 174-175 ; Yule’s Cathay, II. 421-422. 

7 Vule’s Cathay, II. 444, § Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, V -2, 464. 

* Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama, 242. 0 Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 80. 
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south of Kénara.! In his review of India at the time of the 
establishment of Portuguese power, Faria mentions the river of 
Centacola opposite Anjidiv. In Fobruary 1510, under orders 
from Dalboquerque, Timmaya, the pirate chief of Hondvar, took 
the fort of Cintacora which had a commandant and a body of men 
and destroyed part of its wall. Its buildings were burnt and some 
pieces of Turkish artillery were captured. ‘The fortress is described 
as on the bank of the river which divided the kingdoms of 
Hondvar and Goa.? On the surrender of Goa in April 1510 
Dalboquerque sent one Diago De Fernandes de Bija with 200 
mon to rebuild Cintacora and to remain there. Diago found the 
fort too ruined to bo held and went back to Goa? Before Dalbo- 
quorqug yas obliged to leave Goa in July 1510, the Bijdpur king 
asked him to give up Goa and take Cintacora with all its lands, 
its great revente, and its very good harbour whero he could build 
a fortress. Wheu the Portuguese were driven from Goa 
Dalboquorque’s commandant of Cintacora had to fly to Hondvar.® 
In November or December of the same year, after his second 
conquest of Goa, Daiboquerque sent men to Cintacora to meet and help 
Malharrdo a chief of Hondvar who had been ousted by his brother.® 
About 1514 the Portuguese traveller Duarte Barbosa describes 
Cintacola as situated to the north of the river Aliga, which 
separatod the kingdom of Deccani, that is Bijapur, from the kingdom 
of Narsinga, that is Vijayanagar. Cintacola was a fortress at the 
mouth of the river on the top of a hill. It belonged to Sabayo 
that is Adil Shah, and for the defence, of the country it was 
always guarded by horse and foot soldiers.” When Portuguese 
power was firmly established the river of Cintacora had to pay a 
tribute of 400 to 500 bales of rice. In 1580; De Barros describes 
Sintacora as a fortress on the Aliga which juts out facing the 
island of Anjidiv twelve leagues from Goa.? Linscot’s (1590) 
Cintapor, close to the south of Dabul, secms to be not Chitakul 
but Jaitdpur in Ratnagiri? Ogilby (1660), apparently from 
Portuguese authorities, notices the stream Aliga of Sintacora falling 
into the sea oppesite Anjidiv.!! In 1715, according to a local 


manuscript, Basva Ling, a Sonda chief (1697-1745), built a fort at’ 


Chitakul, on the north or right bank of the river mouth, and called it 
Saddshivgad after his father. From this time the name Chitékul 
has been supplanted by Saddshivgad.¥ 

Dhareshvar, more correctly Doreshvar or the String-God,!% 
about five miles south-east of Kumta, with in 1881 a population 


1 Badger’s Varthema, 120-121. 2 Commentaries of Dalboquerque, I. 86. 

3 Commentaries of Datboquerque, II.135. 4 Commentaries of Dalboquerque, IT. 186. 

* Commentaries of Dalboquerque, Ixxxvii. 202. In this passage Cintacora is men- 
tioned as the southern land of Goa. The text is ‘ All the lands of Goa and SAste as 
far as Cintacora on the one side and as far as Condal (that is Kudal in Sévantvddi) on 
the other side,’ 

®Commentarics of Dalboquerqne, III. 26-27, 7 Stanley’s Barhosa, 78. See p. 112, 

® Subsidios, IT, 246-248, » Decadas de Barros, I-2 (Lishon 1777), 293, 295, 318, 

0 Yule’s Cathay, IT. 444. U Atlas, V. 248, 12 See below, Saddshivgad, 

8 The name String-god is locally explained by the story that the Doreshvar ding is 
the cord or dor of the cloth which covered the fing which Ravan brought from Shiv 
and lost near Gokarn. See below p, 290 note 2. 
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of 329, has on a hill slope » temple of Mahddev (105’ x 69’) said to 
be about 800 years old. There are four inscribed tablets in the 
temple from one of which it appears that the temple was begun by 
Rudroji Pandit, son of Négoji, and finished by Sonappa, The date 
has not been made out.’ The temple is built of black stone and its 
walls are ornamented with sculptures. Round the temple are five 
holy pools or tirths, Rudrakund in front of the temple, Chakra, 
Shankh, and Vasudha behind the temple, and Nagtirth to the north? 
The temple receives from Government a yearly allowance of £144 
(Rs, 1440), which is managed by a committee appointed by 
Government, A fairis held every year at the car-festival, about the 
middle of January, when beaten and parched rice, carthen pota, 
copper and brass vessels, cocoanuts, and plantains worth altogether 
about £50 (Rs.500) are sold. 


Devimane Gha't, or the Devimane Pass, in the Sahyddri range 
lies twenty-one miles south-west of Sirsi and seventeen miles east of 
Kumta. The pass is less steep than the Arbail pass. It has the villages 
of Belanga, Antravalli, Katgal,and Upinpattan at its foot; and Bandla, 
Sémpkand,Kurshi, Tebra, Manjguni, Balvalli, and Matigar atits head. 
The main road from Kumta to New Hubli, which is next in importance 
to the Kérwar-Dharwar road, goes over this pass. The roadway is 
twenty feet broud and metalled, Before 1856, when a wheel carriage 
road was made by the Madras Government, the pass was crossed by a 
bullock track and footpath along which, in packs and head-loads, the 
produce of Sirsi and Siddapar found its way to Kumta, Since the 
transfer of North Kanara tothe Bombay Government the road 
has been kopt in repair at a yearly cost to provincial funds of £2761 
(Rs, 27,610). The pass is used by wheeled carriages, animals, and 
foot passengers, and is the chief route by which the cotton of Dhér- 
war and other parts.of, the. Bombay Karnétak passes to Kumta 
and Bombay. ‘I'he value of the cotton carried through the pass in 
1879-80 was £491,325 (Rs, 49,13,250); and the corresponding 
returns were £309,423 (Rs. 30,94,280) in 1880-81, and £415,514 
(Rs, 41,55,140) in 1881-82. Besides cotton, betelnuts cardamoma 
pepper and sandalwood from Sirsi and Siddapur go to Kumta; and 
piece-goods salt hardware and dates from Bombay, and rice and oil 
from Kumta, go to upland Kanara and to the Bombay Karndtak. 


Darshingudda, north latitude 15° 31’ east longitude 74° 19’, in 
the extremo north of the district, the highest point in North Kanara, 
rises 3000 feet above the soa, two miles tothe north of Paldi and 
four to the north of Tinai. It is easily climbed. From tho flat top 
is a wide view of the finest mountain scenery in Kanara, the hills for 


1 Buchanan (Mysore and Canara, 163-164), gives the substance of two copper- 
plates and one grant to Dhireshvar temple. One of the copper-plates was dated 1500 
(8. 1412 Siddhdrthi Samvatsar) and recorded a grant in the reign of Deva Raya 
Wodearu ‘Trilochia. The other plate was dated 1559 (S. 1481 Kdlayukta Samvatsay) 
and recorded a grant by Solva Krishna Devarasu Wodearu Trilochia, The grant 
was by Krishna Devarasu Wodearu Trilochia and bore date 1540 (8, 1462 Vikdri 
Samvatsar), 

2 These tive pools are said to have dropped with the Dhdreshvar hill from the 
Saptashring peak of the heavenly mount Kailés which Garud was carrying to Gokarn, 
See below p. 292 note 2. 
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miles round being covered with magnificent forest abounding in 
game. 

Diggi Gha't, or tho Diggi Pass, in the Sahyddri range on the 
Goa-Supa fronticr, lies close to the village of Diggi, seventeen miles 
west of Supa, This is a minor pass with the villages of Diggi, 
Kudre, and Mhivai in Supa at its head; and of Patiem, Tudon, and 
Mavingim at its foot. A road across the pass joins Sangem in 
Portuguese territory with Supa. Tho roadway is twelve to sixteen 
feet broad and twenty-four miles long from Diggi to Sanjhode, 
where it joins the Anshi pass road leading to Supa. ‘The first nine 
miles from Sanjhode are practicable for wheeled carriages; the 

mifting fifteen miles are passable only for pack bullocks and foot 
passengers with hoad-loads. Like other passes leading into 
Portuguese sagritory the Diggi pass is chiefly used for the salt traffic 
from Goa to Supa. Before 1858, when the road was opened by the 
Madras Government, there was a small footpath fit only for foot 


passongors. The average yearly repairs cost provincial funds about: 
£160 (Rs. 1600). 


Dodimani Gha’t, or the Dodimani Pass;.is in the Sahyddri 
range on the Kumta-Siddépur frontier, twenty miles east of Kumta 
and about fourteen miles west of Siddépur, The villages of Dodimani 
and Shirguna lie at the head of the pass, and the villages of Basoli 
and of Sdntgal, which has a travellers’ bungalow, lie at its foot. 
The road from Siddipur and Bilgi which is twenty-three miles long 
runs over the Dodimani pass and meets the Nilkund pass road 
from Sirsi to Kumta close below it. ’ The road was made and the 
pass opened in 1873-74 ata cost of £968 (Rs. 9683) from local funds, 
The average yearly repairs cost about £150 (Rs. 1500). The road 
across the pass has very little traflic as it is only twelve fect wide 
and cannot be used by wheeled carriages. 


Dokarpa Gha'’t, or the Dokarpa Pass, in the Sahyddris on the 
Supa-Goa frontier, lies close to the village of Dokarpa, twenty-five 
miles south-west of Supa. It is a minor pass chiofly used for salt 
traffic. A bullock track with steep gradients runs over the pass and 
a road twelve feet broad and soven and a half miles long joins it 
with Nugi on the Anshi pass road to Supa. The pass appears to 
have been opened by the Madras Government and the seven and a 
half miles of provincial road which joins it with Nugi are kept in 
repair at an average yearly cost of about £16 (Rs. 160). 


Ganeshgudde Gha't, or the Ganeshgudde Pass, isin the 
Sahyddri range nine miles west of Yellapur. ‘The villages of Katiga, 
Hirial, Angod, and Hilekargod lie at the head of the pass ; and those 
of Birkol and Ulvi lie at its foot. A road thirty miles long from 
Yellépur to Kadra through Barballi runs across the pass, and was 
made from local funds in 1872 at a cost of £240 (Rs. 2400). ‘The 
twelve miles from Yelldpur to Barballi is practicable for carts; but 
from Béarballi to Kadra the road is fit only for foot passengers and 
pack bullocks. ‘I'here is not much traffic and thore are no tolls, 

Gange'vali, five miles north of Ankola, with in 1881 a 
population of 982, is a small port with a sea customs office. During 
the eight years ending 1881-82 the average yearly value of 

B 816—36 
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exports is returned at £2068 (Rs. 20,630) and of imports at £418 
(Rs. 4180), Exports varied from £1386 in 1877-78 to £3055 in 
1880-81, and imports from £181 in 1881-82 to £870 in 1876.77, 
The people are chiofly husbandmen of the Nédor caste, and 
fishers and palanquin-bearers of tho Khérvi and Ambig castes. In 
tho town the only object of interest is a temple of the goddess 
Ganga, the wife of Shiv. The temple is regarded as very holy, and, 
at daybreak on tho Ganga Ashtami Day, the eighth of the black 
half of Ashvin (September-October), all the Smarts of the neigh- 
bourhood come to bathe in the river in front of the temple On 
the same day the image of Mahdbaleshvar is brought from Gokarn 
in a palanquin and bathed in the river. Near the temple of Ganga 
is a ling called Kémeshyar, said to have been set up by Vishvakarma 
when he performed the austerities which gained him a knowledge 
of divine architecture. In 1675 Fryer notices it as Gongola and 
calls it the first town in the country which still retains the name of 
Canatick? 

Gersappa, or the Cashownut town, is a small village on the 
Shirévati, about sixteen miles cast of Hondvar. The village is 
pleasantly placed on the left bank of the river, shaded by a grove 
of cocoa-palms. Tt contains about fifty houscos, inhabited by 
Sherigars, I[dlopdiks, Bréhmans, and Musalméns. There is a rest- 
hougso but no travellers? bungalow. About a mile and a half east 
of Gersappa are the vory extensive ruins of Nagarbastikeri which 
was tho capital of the Jain chiefs of Gersappa (1409-1610), and 
is locally believed, iu_its prosperous days, to have contained a 
hundred thousand houses and-eighty-four temples. About 1870 the 
rvins were cleared of grass and brushwood ; but the place has again 
become overgrown. 

The chief object of interest is.a cross-shaped, literally four-mouthed 
or chaturmukhi, Jain temple, with four doors and a four-faced 
image.* ‘The temple is 63’ 8” from door to door and the shrine is 
22’ 9” squaro within and 24’ 11” square without. The temple is 
built of grey granite. The veranda roof, the spire, and the floor slabs 
are said to have bcon carted away about 1865 by a maémlatdér 
of Honidvar who was building a temple. Hach hall has four thick 
round pillars with square bases and overhanging brackets. . The 
doorkeepers, cut on slabs on cach side of the door both of the halls 
and of the shrine, wear high crowns, and cach holds a club and a 
cobra. 


There are five other ruinous temples all of laterite in which are a 
few images and inscriptions. The temple of Varddhaman or 
Mahavir Svémi contains a fine black stone image of Mahavir the 
twenty-fourth or last Jain tirthankar, There are four inscribed stones 
in Varddhaman’s temple. One slab (6’ 38” x 2’5”) has at its top the 
figures of a Jina, two worshippers and a cow and a calf, and below 


! The local belief is that the river and the goddess represent the river Ganga which 
came from the Sahyddris to cleanse the sins of the sage Janhu who drank the river dry 
as it was boing brought by king Bhagirath. * Kast India and Persia, 158, 

>From geru a cashewnut and soppy a leaf. Higginbotham’s Asiatic Journal 
Selections (First Series), 977, 4 Dr. Burgess’ List of Archwological Kemains, 5-6. 
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the figures a long inscription. Another slab (4’ 8" x2’ 2”) has a 
Jina and attendants above, two men worshipping on each side, a 
crosslegged table below, and still lower two women worshipping on 
each side of a second crosslegged table. The third slab (5’ 2” x 2’ 2”) 
has an inscription of six and a half lines, and, above the inscription, 
are figures, temples, and images in three compartments. In the 
topmost compartment is a Jina sitting in a temple; the next 
compartment has a seated man and below him a table, and three 
women two squatting and ono standing; in the third compartment 
are six women, a temple, anda female image. The fourth stone 
about a foot broad is behind the temple sunk in the carth. It has 
fe trecription partly effaced. Across a footpath from Mahivir’s 
templé is the temple of Nemindth, the twenty-sccond tirthankar, 
with a fine large image ona round seat, The seat has a back of 
three slabs neatly joined and elaborately carved. Round the edge 
of the scat is an inscription of two verses in Kdnarese lettors. 


Thero is a third temple of Parshvandéth, the twenty-third 
tirthankar. Were many images haye=been collocted from other 
shrines and one of them has been. cast. of am’ alloy of five metals. 
In the east corner of the area round Parshvanéth’s temple are three 
carved stones much weather-worn, To the wost of Parshvandth’s 
temple is a large stone building with long stono beams. Ina corner 
of it about twelvo figures of naked Jinas Nie huddled togothor. 
There is a fifth building called the Kade temple. It has lost its roof 
and contains a black stone figure (4/ 4”) of Pérshvandth with the 
hood of the cobra beautifully carved, Outside the wall of this 
temple is an inscribed slab 2’ 5” broad and 45” above ground. 
The sixth building is called Virabhadra Deval. A large tree has 
grown on what was the back wall of its-shrine. There is a fine 
image of Virabhadra wearing high wooden sandals and armed with 
a sword, a shield, and a bow and arrow. There is also a Vaishnav 
temple called the Trimalla Devasthan, and, in its south-west corner, 
is a slab (5’ 6” x 2’ 3”) with a robed man holding a vessel, and 
near him are a cow and acalf. Below is an inscription distinct but 
overgrown with moss. 

According to tradition the Vijayanagar kings (13830-1560) 
raised a Jain family of Gersappa to power in Kanara, and Buchanan 
records a grant toa temple of Gunvanti near Manki in 1409 by 
Ttchappa Wodearu Pritani, the Gersappa chief, by order of Pratap 
Dev Ray Trilochia of the family of Harihar.t’ Itchappa’s son was 
married to one of seven daughters of the last Byrasu Wodeyar 
chiefs of Kérkal in South Kémara, a sister of the famous Bhairddevi.? 
The issue of this union wag a daughter who united the territories of 
all her aunts as they all died without children. Sho became almost 
independent of the Vijayanagar kings, Tho head of the family 
sometimes lived at Bhatkal and sometimes at Gersappa.’ The 
chiefship scems tio have been very often held by women, as almost all 


1Mysore and Canara, III. 165, This grant is probably recorded on one of the 
inscribed stones noticed above. 
48ee above pp. 273, 275 and note 2. 3 Buchanan’s Mysore and Canara, IIT, 165, 
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the writers of the sixteenth and early part of the seventeenth century 
refer to the queen of Gersappa or Bhatkal! In the early years of 
the seventeenth century Bhairddevi of Gersappa, the last of the name, 
was attacked and defoated by Venkatappa Naik, the chiof of Bednur. 
According to a local account she died in 1608.2 In 1623 the 
Ttalian travellor Della Vaile, who accompanied a Portuguese embassy 
to Venkatappa at Bednur, went by Gersappa. He describes it as once 
a famous city, the seat of a qucen, the metropolis of a province. 
The city and palace had fallen to ruin and wero overgrown with 
trees; nothing was left but some peasants’ huts. ‘The last queen 
had married a foreigner of low birth, who was ungracious enough 
to take the kingdom to himself, The queen sought help from the 
Portuguese but they did not help her. The husband called in 
Venkatappa who seized the kingdom. Nine miles beyond Gersappa 
the country was most pleasant, waving Jand covered with leafy 
forests, crossed by beautiful streams whose shady banks were green 
with bamboos and gay with flowers and creepers. ‘I'he Shirdvati 
was the most beautiful river Della Valle had ever seen. So famous 
was the country for-its pepperthat the Portuguese called the queen 
of Gersappa Rainha da Pimenta) or the Pepper-quecn.? In 1799 
Munro describes Gersappa as once flourishing but now with only a 
few beggarly inhabitants. In 1845 Captain Newbold calls it a 
pleasant village with fifty houses, and notices among remains of the 
anciont town, mounds, enclosures, wells, and five or six Jain 
temples. In 1862 Dr. Leith calls it a small village inhabited by 
husbandmen and a few traders. Its few huts lay at the end of a 
thickly wooded range and between the huts and the river the ground 
hardly a furlong wide was terraced for rico, Old Gersappa about a 
mile across a small Stream waS a tangled forest with heaps of stone 
rubble and here and there square and dressed stones belonging to 
temples. 

The Gersappa Falls, called after the ruined city of Gersappa, 
are locally known as the Jog Falls from tho neighbouring village of 
Jog. They are in north latitude 14° 14’ and east longitude 74° 50’, 
onthe Kanara-Maisur frontior, about eightcen miles east of Gersappa 
and thirty-five miles east of Hondvar. The waterfall is on the 
Shirdvati river, which, with a breadth above the falls of about 230 
feet, hurls itself over a chff 830 feet high’ The best time to 
see the falls is carly in December when tho river is low enongh to 
make it possible to cross to the left or Maisur bank. Between 
June and November, when the river is flooded, little can be 
seen as the banks are shrouded in clouds of mist. From 
Gersappa village, which has a rest-house but no travellers’ bungalow, 
through noble stretches of forest, the road climbs about ten miles 
to the crest of tho Gersappa or Malemani pass, and from the crest 


1See above pp. 102, 114, 119, 121-122, 124, 2 Buchanan’s Mysore, 133, 172, 
8 Viaggii, TTL. 195, 196. 4 Munro, 31st May 1800. 
5 Jour. As. Soc. Beng, SIV. 423. * Report, l0th February 1863, 


7™Mr. BR. KE. Candy, C.8., 1Ith August 1883 ; Asiatic Journal Selections, 976-978 ; 
Jour, As. Soc. Beng. XIV. 416-421; Rice’s Mysore, If. 387-390; Bombay Catholic 
Examiner, 25th May 1878 ; The Times of India, 22nd April 1882. 
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passes cight miles further to the falls, Strangers generally 
make the journey in palanquins and spend about sevon hours 
on the way, About six miles beyond the crest of the pass, 
and about two miles from the falls, at Mavingundi, where threo 
roads mect, the first whisper of the falls is heard. Boyond 
Mavingundi the whisper gradually swells to a roar, and the track 
leaves the high road and passes through an evergreen forest; whose 
tall stems are festooned with the shoots of the wild pepper vine. Close 
underwood hides all traco of the river, till, at the bungalow 
near the falls, the plateau commands a glorious viow. To the 
north thickly wooded hills risc against the sky, and the river winds 
Borttward gleaming like silver among the islands of its rocky 
bed. As it nears the crest of the cliff, vast masses of rock split 
it into separate streams, which, along four main channels, hurl 
themselves oyor the cliff into a chasm 830 feet deep. The rock 
of the river-bed and the cliff over which the river falls are gneiss 
associated with hypogene schists, ‘The gneiss is composed of quartz 
and felspar, with both mica and hornblende, and alternates with 
micaceous, talcose, actynolytic, chloritic, aud hornblende schists 
imbedding iron pyrites. These rocks ure seamed by veins of quartz 
and felspar and of a fine-grained granite composed of small grains 
of white felspar quartz and mica. The mass of rock has been eaten 
back several hundred feet by the wearing of the water, tho softer 
talcose and micaccous schists suffering’ most. The bed of the river, 
which is carved into the rock, is broken by basins and by rugged 
water-worn masses, The Gersappa Falls eclipse every other fall in 
India and have few rivals in the world. Though éxcelled in height by 
the Corosoli (2400) and Evanson (1200) cascades in the Alps and by 
the Arve cataract (1100) in Savoy, the Gorsappa Falls (832) surpass 
them in volumo of water.! On the other haud, though much 
inferior to Niagara in volume, Gersappa: farexcels it (164) in height.* 
The Shirdévati leaps over the cliff along four separate channels, 
each of which keeps a considerable body of water till lato in 
February or early in March. Tho edge of the cliff over which the 
river is hurled is shaped like a hook with a straight handle, the hook 
being on the Kanara or right side and the straight handle on the 
left or Maisur side, Two of the four falls, the Raja and the 
Roarer, are in the hook or curve nearly opposite each other ; the 
other two, the Rocket and La Damo Blanche, fall over the straight 
line or handle of the hook. All fall from the same level with a 
sheer drop of about 830 feet into a pool which soundings have 
shown to be 1380 feet deep.’ In ordinary years until late in 
November the front view of the falls is much hid by the clouds of 


1Captain Newbold. who visited Gersappa in August, roughly calculated that when 
he wag there about 1,200 tons of water were being hurled over the cliff every second, 

2 At Niagara about 11,170 tons of water are hurled every second from a height of 
164 fect. Butler's Geography, 91 ; Encyclopadia Brittanica, Article on Canada. 

*Two officers of the Indian Navy, deputed by Government to measure the falls, 
arrived there on the 6th of March 1856. Their account, written in the old bungalow 
hook, is as follows ; 

‘Wo threw a light flying bridge across the chasm from the tree overhanging the 
Roarer, to the rock westward of that called the Raja's rock. To this we slung a cradle 
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spray, which, rising from the boiling cauldron, hang over the river 
and curl across the crest of the cliff. 

The RAsA Faut,! the fall nearest the K4nara or right bank, is also 
called the Grand Fall, the Main Fall, and the Horse-shoe Fall. Itis 
deeply cut back on the right side of tho hook er ellipse. Over the 
cleft, in one huge muddy mass, a great volume of water sweeps in 
a smooth and graceful curve, 830 teet down, in an unbroken sheet, 
until it is lost in clouds of spray. The Raja Fall has held its present 
position for about forty years. In 1845 one of the crags at the 
edge of tho cliff gave way, and, as it fell, carried with it an 
outstanding ledge of rock laying bare the face of the scarp with a 
noise that startled the country for miles. 


of light bamboo, capable of holding two people comfortably. The cradle was braced on 
one single and two double blocks, through which we rove the four hawsers composing 
the peldge, We had previously placed the bridge from the Raja's rock to the tree; 
but we found that the lead line would not, from any single part of the bridge, plumb 
clear of the Rearer, or of the rocks on either side; thus proving beyond a doubt that the 
pool had never been plunbed-trom, the sides of the chasm, 

‘In the forenoon of-the 12th of.March, all arrangements being completed and 
provision made against remote contingencics, we made the passage in the cradle from 
side to sido, halting in the centre to-pour a libation to the guardian spirits of the 
chasm, The arranvements being found perfectly satisfactory, we proceeded to plamb 
the pool. The cradle with one person was eased away to a distance of forty-seven 
feet from the tree, The lead line was lowered from the shore through a block or 
pulley on the cradle, passing doWn throngh its centre. Tho plummet consisted 
of seven pounds of lead placcd in the centre of an annular life-buoy slung 
horizontally, the whole weight being about 18 lbs. When the lead reached the pool, 
the life-buoy floated it, and thus the lead man in the cradle felt the losa of weight, 
Having during our service had a little experience in deep water, we knew that a losa 
of 20 tbs. from a plumb-line of upwards of 100 fathoms would be scarcely appreciable, 
and so we found it.. But by hauling up half a fathom and letting go auc denly, the 
life-buoy made a discernible splash in the water. A mark was then placed on the line 
close to the block, and the angle of its dip taken with a theodolite on the brink of the 
precipice near the tree, at the hypotenusal distance of 47 feet. This gave the 
perpendicular depression of the cradle below the instrument (on a level with the tree) 
as 14 feet ; which, added to the line paid out, 815 feet, gave the exact depth 829 feet, 

‘Tn the afternoon we desconded the ravine, and with a raft of a few bamboos and 
three boat’s breakers, paddled and sounded all round and across the pool, having 

reviously, from above, turned off a great part of the Roarer into the Rocket. We 
‘ound that 22 fathoms or 132 feet was the greatest depth. This sounding was taken 
very near the west side, about 30 yards from the head of the pool or base of the 
Grand Fall, We climbed the rock on which the Roarer falls, and when about thirty 
fect up it, the stream, which before had been rather mild, came down with such force 
on our devoted heads that wo had to ‘hold on by our eyelids’ to prevent being 
washed off. 

* By measuring a base we ascertained the horizontal distance between the centres of 
the Canara and Mysore bungalows to be 710 yards; aud the distance between the 
Raja’s rock and the tree that plums the Roarer, to be 74 yards. The top of the 
Raja’s rock is five fect below the level of the above mentioned tree. A plumb lino 
lowered from this tree into the bed of the Roarer measured 315 feet, 

© On the 15th of March, we broke up our bridge, from which we had taken several 
satisfactory views of the chasm, and descended by a rope into the cup of the Roarer 
where we breakfasted, and afterwards, with some little ditliculty at one point, passed 
down by the side of the Roarer, and reached a position at the back of the Grand Fall 
whence the Rocket and Roarer were seen to the right. From this place alone can 
a correct idea be formed of the great depth of the cavern in front of which the Grand 
Fall drops. The sky clouded over and thunder pealed when we were below. The effect 
was extremely grand. At 5 P.M. we reached the top of the cliff in safety.’ Rice’s 
Mysore and Coorg, IT. 389-390. 

1 The Raja Fall takes its name from a chief of Bilgi who proposed to build a small 
shrine onthe top of the cliff. Lines for the foundation of the shrine may be traced on 
the large table-shaped rock which hangs over the chasm, 
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About 1000 fect to the left of tho Raja Fall, and still in the bend 
of the hook, is the second fall, whose noisy fury has given it the 
name of the Roarzr. ‘The water passes over the cliff southward and 
turns suddenly west, and tumbling down a steep channel is caught 
in a basin. From the basin it rushes down a chasm, and, in mid air, 
joins the waters of the Raja Fall, and the two streams together rage 
along a rugged gorge dashing on a huge mass of rock, which, excopt 
in the strongest winds, they hide with clouds of spray. !*rom the 
terrific depths rise such a roar and turmoil, and such sheets of 
blinding foam and mist as Byron saw at the falls of Velino: 

The hell of waters {| where they howl and hiss 
And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 
Of their great agony wrung out from this, 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around in pitiless horror set. 

About 700 feet to the left of the Roarer, in the handlo of the hook, 
is the Rocker, a cascade of extreme beauty. It falls sheer about 
a hundred feet, on an outstanding prong of rock, and, from the 
prong, darts out, forming in the next 700°f¢et a rockct-like curve, 
throwing off brilliant jets of foam.and spray like falling stars and 
shooting meteors. 


About 500 feet to the left of the Rocket, La Dame Brancun 
glides quietly over the edge of the cliff ina sheet of foam. Though 
1p falls throu, fh the same height as the others, the White Lady sproads 
less violently over the face of the cliff, stretching down to the surface 
of the pool like folds of silver gauze shaken by giant hands, 


Tho varying cffects of light and shade at different times of the 
day are one of the great beauties of the falls. In the afternoon, 
rising with the lowering sun, a lovely rainbow spans the waters, and 
sometimes at night the moon throws across the spray a belt of faintly- 
tinted light. Onadark night rockets, blazing torches, or bundles of 
burning straw cast over the cliff ight the raging waters with a fitful 
and weird glare. From above the best view of the chasm is gained 
by lying down and peering over a pinnacle of rock which stands 
out from the edge of the cliff. ‘I lay on this shelf, Captain Newbold 
wrote in August 1845, ‘and drew mysclf to its edge, and as I 
stretched my head over the brink, a sight burst on me which I shall 
never forget. I have since looked down the fuming and sulphurous 
craters of Etna and Vesuvius, but have never experienced the 
feelings which overwhelmed me in the first downward gaze into the 
abyss at Gersappa. One might gaze for ever into that sccthing 
chasm where the mighty mass of the Shirdvati’s wators ceasclessly 
buries itself in a mist-shrouded grave,’ 

Tho best geucral view of the falls is from the left or Maisur bank. 
From the right bank of the river a bamboo bridge crosses tho 
Réja channel to the rocks beyond, The path then keeps well 
above the edge of the cliff, among large rocks, over small channels, 
and across seven or eight of the broader streams by rude 
bamboo and palm-stem bridges. On tho left or Maisur bank 


1Childe Harold, IV. 69. 
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a well kept path leads through shady woods to a point called 
Watkin’s Platform, which commands a view across the chasm to 
the doep cleft where the waters of the Raja and the Roarer join 
and plunge into the pool below. Myriads of swallows and pigeons 
circle and flash through the air. And slowly as the sun mounts 
there shines from the dark depths of the chasm a lovely rainbow 
which, as the sun slopes westward, rises higher and higher till its 
brilliancy fades in the waning light of evening, From Watkin’s 
Platform a path through the wood leads down a series of steep 
steps to the open hill side which slopes to the bed of the river. In 
the lower slopes the path is blocked by boulders, and all is moist, 
chill, and slippery from the ever-falling spray. From tho edgr of: 
the pool is a fine general view of the falls, of the magnificent rugged 
chasm, and of the decp winding gorge through which in the course 
of ages the waters of tho river have untiringly caten their way. 


There are two bungalows near tho falls. One, which is masonry- 
built and tiled, was designed in 1868 by Captain Cruickshank, of 
the Royal Engineers. It stands 1670 feet above the sea on the 
edge of tho cliff overlooking) the chasm and so close to the falls that 
the roar of the waters sometimes shakes its windows and doors. 
This bungalow is fully furnished and has room for threo visitors. 
The other bungalow is a small building with mud walls and a tiled 
roof. It stands 1880 feet above the sea, 180 feet higher than 
Captain Cruickshank’s bungalow, and further from the falls. It is 
chiefly intended for the use of district officers and has no furniture. 
Near the bungalows is good stabling for six horses. 


Gersappa Ghat or the Gersappa Pass on the Hondvar-Maisur 
frontier, also called the Malemani Pass, is in the Govardhangiri range 
of the Sahyddris eightecn miles east of Hondvar, The villages of 
Kodkani, Kudgund, Malvalli, and Malemani lic at the head of the 
pass ; and Gersappa, Larliga, Kudriga, and Magod at its foot. The 
pass is five miles long and less steep than cithor the Arbail or the 
Devimane passes. ‘lhe road from Gersappa, twenty-seven miles to 
Talguppe in Maisur, runs across this pass and is fit for wheeled 
carriages. It is a provincial road and was opencd in 1854 by the 
Madras Government at a cost of £7848 (Rs. 78,840).1 Rice, gram, 
pulse, tamarind, and ragi come from Maisur to Gersappa and 
Honivar, while salt, coir-rope, cocoanuts, oil, areca-nuts, and pepper 
go to Maisur. 


Gokarn or the Cow’s Har, with in 1881 a population of 4207, 


1 Before 1854 there was a footpath ; and in 1854 the pass was improved and made 
broad enough for carta. : 

* The traditional origin of the name Cow’s Ear is, that Brahma produced four sages 
with the object of entrusting to them the work of creation. 'The sages refused to create, 
and Brahma had to produce Rudra or Shiv from his forchead to do the work. Rudra 
said that in his world there should be nothing perishable. So to meditate and 
devise an imperishable world he dived, and for agos remained under the water with 
which before the making of the world space was filled. Brahma, wearying of Shiv and 
hia meditation on an imperishable world, himself moulded the earth and filled it with 
life, News of Brahma’s workl came to Shiv, who, enraged at the infringement of his 
monopoly of creation, rose through the water and struck against the land. He 
was making ready to force his way through the land with his trident, when the earth, 
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is a famous place of pilgrimage, about ten miles north of Kumta. 
Gokarn has a travellers’ bungalow, a police station, a vernacular 
school, and a municipality during the three months of January 
February and March, when it is crowded in connection with the 
great Muhdshivratri fair at the temple of Mahdbaleshvar. The 
municipality was started in 1870 and in 1881-82 had an income of 
£157 (Rs. 1570) and an expenditure of £96 (Rs. 960), 
According to the Gokarn Méhatmya tho boundaries of Gokarn are 
the Shalmariganga or the Gangivalt ‘on the north, the Aghnashini 
or Tadri on the south, Siddheshvar on the east, and the sea on the 
west. ‘Tho municipal and the holy town of Gokarnare bounded on 
the north, east, and south by a semicircular range of low bare 
Inliocks ; it lies in an oblong plain open to the sea in form not 
unlike the ear of a cow, in a long stretch of cocoa palms broken by 
plots of rice-land, ‘I'he main road runs between stone walls to the 
sea-shore near the groat temple of Mahdbaloshvar. On either side 
of the main road is a row of shops, most of them tiled and two-storied, 
The rest of the houses which are one-storied.and have thatched roofs 
stand in gardens. ‘lhe town has litilo.or no trade except during the 
yearly fair in February, when cattle, copper and brass vessels, clothos, 
Jewelry, and provisions valued at £5000 to £10,000 (Rs. 50,000- 
Rs, 1,00,000) are sold. The temple of Mahdbaleshvar is built of 
ranite in tho Dravidian style with a shrine and an outer hall, 
Ube shrine is thirty fect square and sixty feet high and has a 
domed roof ornamented with serpents, the figures of the gods who 
preside over the eight quarters of heaven, aud the ten incarnations 
of Vishnu. Over the root is @ copper spire. The ontcr hall or mandap 
is sixty feet by thirty and has a square roof. The shrine is said to 
be the work of Vishvakarma,! and the copper spirc and outer hall 
to havo been added by a Tulavy Brahman of Kunddpur in South 
Kénara. There is an outer court or chandrashila of laterite with 


taking the form of a cow, hegged the angry god, instead of killing her, to rise to 
the surface through her ear. Shiv passed through the cow’s ear and came out on the 
Gokarn beach, In a garden opposite the temple of ‘Pamragauri, a small cavern 
called Rudra-yoni or Rudra’s passage marks the place where Shiv stopped on the 
surface of the earth, and a slu-ine near it has a small granite figure of Shiv. When 
he stepped out of the cavern Shiv prepared to consume everything by the fire of his 
wrath, Brahma, Vishnu, and the other gods, dismayed by his anger, came where 
he stood and promised that he should have the sole right to destroy, and in time 
might use his power, but that for the present Brahma should continue to create, and 
Vishnu to preserve. ‘he promise of a universal final ruin pacified Shiv who turned 
his anger to a portion of the sandy coast, a little to the north-west of Rudra-yoni, 
a spot, which has since been known as Rudra-bhumi or Rudra’s land. As this spot 
could not contain all Shiv’s anger he took from the gods and from all other living 
beings their strength or essence and made an animal of it; and from his own strength 
and the strength of Vishni and Brahma he adorned the newly created animal with 
three horns. ‘The enfeebled world of living beings complained to Vishnu, who referred 
them to Shiv, who pitied them and restored their strength. His own strength 
he housed in a ding and wore it round his neck ; Vishnu’s strength he housed in the 
ree a stone ; and Brahma’s strength he placcd in the holy lake of Pushkar near 

jmir, 

* Vishvakarma was prevented from finishing the temple in one night by Ravan, who, 
annoyed by the success of Ganpati’s device to deprive him of the ling of which an 
account is sae on p, 290 note 1, became a cock and crew long before daybreak, 


eee the divine architect had finished the body of the shrine and was going to begin 
the spire. 
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a tiled roof built by the same Kundapur Brahman with the aid of a 
Lingéyat king of Goa, who is said to have paid for bringing the stone 
from Talganmetta village about twelve miles north of Gokarn and 
liberally cndowed the temple. 


The ling in the shrine rises about two inches above the ground, 
Except that its top is somewhat flattened it is round and slightly 
tapering. It is said to be the étma or self-ling which, in his wrath 
with Bréhma’s world, Shiv made of his own essence and long wore 
ou his neck! ‘Iho roots of the ling are said to reach the lower world, 
In the outer hall are images of Parvati aud Ganpati with a granite 
bull in the middle of the hall, Upwards of a hundred lamps are 
always burning from funds set apart for the purpose by devotees. 
Every day there are offered to the ling120 pounds (60 shers) of cooked 
rice, which is afterwards eaten by the templo-servanis, Aglo 
marmelos or bel leaves, and the panchémrita, milk, clarified butter, 
honey, curds, and sugar. Pilgrims perform the panchdmrita abhisheka 
or the five nectar worship, paying the ministrant Is, (8 as.) and 
the god 6d. (4 as.) ; or_they perform tho ekddash rudra the eleven 
rudra, in which they,pay the priest and the god 2s, (Re. 1); or the 
laghu rudra, the little rudra, in which they pay the priost and the 
god 10s. (Rs. 5); or the maha rudra, the great rudra, in which 


1 'The following story is told of the self-Jing : Kaikasi, the mother of RdAvan the 
great foe of Ram and sovereign of Ceylon, told her son that she was anxious to 
worship 10,000,000 fénjs., Rayan, failing to collect so large a number in Coylon, 
consulted some sages who told him that the merit of worshipping 10,000,000 lings 
could be attained by offering an Aigle marmelos or bel leaf every day to the ling made 
by Shiv of his own substance. Rdyan began to perform austerities, and Shiv, 
pleased with his devotion, gave him the choice of a boon, Ravan at once asked for 
the dimaling or self-ling which the god wore round his neck, Shiv granted the boon 
on condition that the fingshould not be set on the ground until Ravan reached his 
capital. he news of this gift alarmed the gods because such was the power of the 
ling that if it was worshipped for three years in succession it gave the worshipper 
power eqnal to Mahidev. They went with Vishnu to Shiv who told them that the 
only way of dispssessing Ravan of the ling was to contrive to have it set on the ground 
before R4van reached Ceylon. The gods arranged that Ganpati, the son of Shiv, 
disguised as a Brahman lad, should loiter at Gokarn, and, with the help of Vishnu, 
outwit Ravan. The gods hid themselves at a short distance from the town of Gokarn, 
watching the issue of the stratagem. Ganpati going to the sea-shore saw Ravan 
coming with tho ding in his hand. Révan was a religious man who was always careful 
to say his morning and evening prayers. When he reached Gokarn it was three 
in the afternoon, but to lead Ravan to suppose it was sunset Vishnu held his discus 
before the sun. Ravan hurricd to bathe and say his evening prayer, On his way 
he saw a young Brahman, the disguised Ganpati, in charge of a herd of cows, Ravan 
asked him to hold the ling while he said his prayers. Ganpati feigned unwillingness, but 
on being pressed agrecd on condition that if, after waiting and calling out his name 
three times, Ravan did not appear, he might be allowed to set the ding on the ground. 
Forgetting Shiv’s instructions, Ravan gave the ling to Ganpati and walked to the aea, 
Not long after he had gone Ganpati called out his name three times so hurriedly that 
before RAvan could turn the ding was on the ground. Ravan tried to pick up the ling, 
but its roots had passed deep into the earth, and as, in spite of his greatest efforts, he 
failed to move it, Ravan called it Mahabaleshvar or the Very Powerful god and fell tn a 
faint. The gods laughed and Ganpati went forty paces behind the ling to hide himself, 
On recovering consciousness Ravan, beside himself with rage, flung the covering of 
the Hing into the air, Part of it fell at Murdeshvar, fifteen miles south of Honavar; 
another part at Gunvanti, five miles south of Hondvar; a third at Dhareshvar, five miles 
south of Kumta; anda fourth at Shezvad, about two miles south-east of Karwar, 
All four grew into lings called Murdeshvar, Gunvanteshvar, Dhareshvar, and 
Shezeshvar. 
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they pay the priest and the god £6 (Rs. 60); and the ati rudra, "the 
greatest rudra, in which they pay the priest or the god £15 (Rs.150)2 
Onco in sixty years the ground round the ling is dug and the space 
filled with powdered jems and pearls the cost being met from the 
temple funds. This is called closing the eight quarters or ashlaband. 


The temple is managed by trustees and an accountant who are 
subject to the control of a committee appointed by Government under 
Act XX. of 1863. he yearly income of the temple varics from £300 
to £400 (Rs. 8000-Rs. 4000)? In honour of Mahdbaleshvar a fair is 

d every year during the Mahdshivrdtra holidays, from the tenth 
ne dark half of Migh to the second of the bright half of Falgun 
~uary- March), the thirteenth and fifteenth being the great days, 
The air is attended by 15,000 to 20,000 pilgrims from all parts of 
the Deccan and religious beggars from Central India. hoy throng 
in large numbers from the thirteenth and begin to leave from the 
sixteenth. Of late years the number of pilgrims issaid to have fallen, 
On the 14th of Magh, the day after the Mahdshivratra, the pilgrims 
fast, and, bathing in the Koti pool and.in.the sca at the mouth of 
the Témraparni rivulet,’ give money ito Brahmans, and after wor- 
shipping Ganpati go to worship Mahaébaleshyar. On the new-moon 
day, the third day after Mahashivratra, an image of Shiv about a 
foot long is mounted by Havig priests on a large and elaborately 
carved car which the people drag to some distance and again drag 
back to the templet Every year before the fair care is taken that 
the place is kopt clean, and a hospital assistant is sent every year 
from Karwdr. The chief constable and the mdmlatdar, or a sub- 
divisional magistrate of Kumta, camp at Gokarn during the fair days, 
and an additional guard of police is sent from Karwar, 

Besides the great temple of Mahabaleshvar twenty smaller shrines, 
thirty lings, and thirty pools and holy bathing-places or tirths aro 
held in special reverence by Smarts and Lingayats. like Benares, 
Gaya, Pushkar in Rajputana, Ndsik-Trimbak, Somnath in Kathiawar, 
and other great holy places, Gokarn is said to have been visited by, 
or to have been the scene of the austerities of, various gods and 
pre-historic personages, especially Brahma, Shiv, Vishnu, Agastya, 
Rém, and Ravan. Almost all the smallor shrines, pools, and bathing- 
places are called after these and other deities and personages. Pil- 
grims visiting these various holy places are said to obtain freedom 
from the greatest of sins, to secure lasting merit for themselves, even 
to send their ancestors to heaven. Of the smaller shrinos and lings, 
opposite the porch to the north, in the open space between the 
separate hall or chandrashdla and the temple, is au oblong ling called 


i The Rudra is a book of eight parts of Inymns in praise of Rudra or Shiv which 
are recited while water is poured over the ling. According to the importance of the 
Reyer raade, or the deadliness of the sin to be washed away, the book of hymns to 

udra ig repeated eleven times ckddasha rudra, 121 times laghu or the little rudra, 
eae maha or the big rudra, or 14,641 times ati or the greatest rudra. Mr. P. B. 

oshi. 

2The details are, a Government cash grant of £79 2s, (Rs.791), and a second 
Government grant of £100 (Rs. 1000) from its share of the rental of land held by the 
temple-servants. The rest is from pilgrim gifts. 

# See below p. 295. «See Part I, pp. 122-123. 
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Shadstreshvar, about eightcen inches long and about two and a 
half feet round. It is of polished granite and stands on a 
pillar or vrinddvana under a small tiled roof, Immediately behind 
the Shastreshvar ling, but below the level of the floor and under a 
stnall tiled roof, is another stone of the same kind and shape called 
Adi Gokarn, Further east is a granite figuro of Virabhadra, the 
destroyer of Daksha’s sacrifice.’ 

About forty paces behind the temple of Mahébaleshvar stands the 
temple of Ganpati, with a granite image whose head bears the 
mark of a violent blow. ‘This is the Ganpati who cheated Rav 
and he still bears the mark of the blow which Ravan gave ' 
when he found that Ganpati had cheated him out of his ling. 
is said to have rewarded Guanpati for rescuing the ling by oreermg 
that he should be worshipped before Mahdbaleshvar. A pilgrim’s 
devotion loses all merit if he fails to honour Ganpati before honouring 
Shiv. To the south-east of the Mahdbaleshvar temple is a large 
oblong dirty pool called the Koti-tirth with a broken flight of stops. 
The wator of this pool is-considered to secure for those who bathe in 
it as much happinessin heaven as bathing in any other hundred 
million holy places cau bring? 

In the middle of this’ Koti pool is a ling called the Saptakotishvar 
or Lord of the Seven Crores of Pools and before it is the figure of a 
granite bull, Near the western corner of the Koti pool is a small 
domed and stone-built shrine of Kalbhairaveshvar, the furious Shiv, 
the patron of barbers, to whom swectimeats, fowls and sheep are yearly 
offered. Besides with Kalbhairay’s templo, the sides of tho pond are 
lined with many shrines and masonry domes called gudis or temples. 
The chief of these are Garud Gudi with the figure of Garud, and 
Krishnapur with a figure of Aniruddha the god of love and the son of 
Krishna. Near these are Agastyeshvar, Kadmeshvar, and Vashishth- 
eshvar, lings said to be sct up by Agastya, Vashistha, and other sages, 
To the cast of the Koti pond is the small temple of Shankar-Ndrdyan 
who is half Shiv half Vishuu.t The story is that the Ash-giant 


1 See Moor’s Hindu Pautheon, 177. 

2 The Koti pool is said te have been brought to Gokarn from the Himalayas. Once 
when Garud, Vishnu’s tnan-vulture, was wandering in search of food he saw on Mount 
Meru the snake Bad Face or Durmuth. He caught Bad Face in lis beak and flew 
west, Just ashe reached the Shatashring peak of Mern, the abode of Bruhma, the 
site of many holy pools and the dwelling of many sages, Bad Face wriggled out of his 
talons and glided into a hole in the mountain into which Garad could not follow him, 
The only way of getting at Bad Paco was to cast the hill ito the sea, when the snake 
would be forced to leave his hiding. Garad took the hill in hisbeak and made for the sea, 
This treatment of his hill enraged Brahma and he laid on the rock the weight of three 
worlds. Garud pressed on groaning under the load. At Gekarn the sage Agastya 
from his cave heard Garnd’s groans, and, moved with pity, held the hill on his left 
hand and settled it to the south-east of Mahdbaleshvar temple. The shock made the 
hundred million holy springs and streams in the heart of the hill roll into one and this, 
which contains the virtues of them all, is the Koti pool, 

% Aniruddha was loved by Usha, the daughter of king Bain, who had been shown his 
picture by a wandering painter, With the help of her familiar spirits she brought 
Aniruddha through the air inte her palace, Here he was found by Ban, the giant- 
father of Usha and thrown iuto prison, He escaped to Gokarn where Shiv rewarded 
his austerity by giving him power to kill Bun and marry Usha, 

4A drawing of the image of Shankar-Nardyan is given in Buchanan’s Mysore and 
Canara, III. 169, plate asiv. 
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Bhasmasur, having pleased Shiv by performing austerities, gained 
from him the power of reducing to ashes or bhasin any person on 
whose head he should lay his hand. ‘To test the reality of the gift 
the giant tried to lay his hand on Shiv’s head. Shiv fled to Vaikunth 
the abode of Vishnu, and Vishnu, secing the danger, divided himself 
in two. One-half becatne a beautiful woman whom he told to 
wheedle Bhasimdsur ont of his dangerous power and destroy him. 
The other half joined Shiv and went with him to the under-world. 
The woman whom Vishnu had made charmed the Ash-giant, became 
his wife, got him to promise her anything she wishod, claimed the 
power that lay in his right hand, and placing her right hand on his 
head turned him to ashes. When all was over Vishnu and Shiv 
efmo back from the under-world close to the temple of Shankar- 
Naragan at a pool called Uniaajjant or the Out-coming. Close to 
the Unmajjant pool is the Vaitarni pool, through which the river of 
hell passed when she was driven from her home by the curse of 
Varun the water-god. A bath in this pool frees the bather from the 
torments of hell-tire. 


Opposite this temple are said to have been three masonry domes 
called the Shrine of Knowledge Jninamundapa, the Shrine of 
Resignation Vairdgyamandapa, and the Shrine of Absolution 
Muktimandapa. Persons who live in the Sluine of Knowlodge gain 
wisdom ; those who live in the Shrine of Resignation get patience ; 
and those who die in the Shrine of Absolution go straight to heaven. 
The dying keep their right car upwards and Shiv whispers in the 
ear the Five-letter spell or punchikshari upadesh' which scares evil 
spirits. Opposite the south-east gorner of the Koti pond, on the 
northern slope of tho Shatshring hill, is a small temple of Man-Lion 
or Narsimh, the fourth incarnation of Vishnu? 90 the south of the 
Koti pond is the cave of the sago Agastya; and to the south of 
Agastya’s cave is the cave of Sumitra, andthe Ganga pool4 To 
the south of the Ganga pool iv the Bhimkodla pool, where a king 
named Bhim performed austeritics. To the south of Bhim’s pool 
on the top of the Shatshring hill is the Gogarbha pool whero lived 
the wish-fulfillmg cow or kémdhenw, Close by is the Brahma 
kamandalu pool, und to the south of ita beautiful grove called 
Maheshvar-van where Shiv lived with Pirvati and where numbers 
of worshippers have received an answer to thcir prayers. At the 
foot of the hill to the south are the Malini and Sumdliné pools, the 
Sun or Surya and the Moon or Chandra pools, and the Ananta pool. 
To the north, on the sea-shore, is a pool formed by Vishnu’s 
discus which staid here for ages performing austorities, It is also 
called Ballél’s pool from one of the Hoysala Ballals (1047-1310) who 


1 The five-letter spell is Bow to Shiv, the five letters being (2c) (mah) (Sha) (vd) (ye). 

2Vishnu became Man-Lion to destroy the giant Hiranyakashipu, who, usurping 
the power of Indra, played the part of the sun and moon and of air water and fire, 
and with overbearing pride ruled the gods for a hundred million years, Compare 
Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, 184-186. 

3 Sumitra was a pious Brahman, who so won the favour of Shiv that the god came 
to live with him, The story of the Qangu pool is that all the sages being anxious to 
bring the river Ganges from the lower world, went to the eave of Sumitra where 
Shiv was and prayed him to bring up the Ganges. Shiv struck his trident on the 
ground and the Ganges sprang forth. 
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made a path to it. To the north of the Balldl pool is the Bindu 
pool, which is said to have been produced at the prayer of the four 
sages Bk-bindu, Dash-bindu, Shat-bindu, and Sahasra-bindu, that the 
sacred water of the Ganges might always flow there. Not far from 
this the Jatha or Matted-hair pool springs from the roots of a banian 
tree, which give it its name. To the north of the Matted-hair pool is 
the Bhimgad pool which was Jost in the hill and brought to light 
by Bhim, the giant Pandav. The giant, when he visited Gokarn with 
his brothers, struck the rock with his war-mace and the spring 
gushed forth. Further north on Manindédg or the Snako-Jewel, a 
steep black granite rock, is the trail of the snake Bad Face 
who, after Garud had dropped Shatshring hill, escaped to the sea 
along a track which can still be traced, and, in the sea, during the 
heaviest storths, keeps smooth a space about 200 feet square. To 
the north of the Snake pool is Ram’s pool with images of Ram, 
Lakshman, and Sita, where Ram cleansed himself from the sin of 
Brahman-slaying which he had incurred by killing Ravan. Persona 
guilty of the same sin get rid of it by bathing in this pool. To the 
northis Varun pool, and to tho north of it Mankeshvar pool which was 
brought by Mankeshvar, one of, Shiv’s attondants at Kailds, who 
came to live in Gokarn and is the guardian of the west of Gokarn, 
Close by are two upturned feet of granite said to be the feet of 
Mankeshvar. Tothe west of Mankeshvar’s feet is the Brahma 
pool where Brahma did penance for his incest with his daughter 
Sarasvati. To the north of the Brahma pool is the Vishvamitra 
pool and a ling called VishvAmitreshvar. This is the scene of 
Vishvamitra’s austerities which raised him from being a Kshatriya 
to be a Bréhman.. Near these are the Gdyatri, Sdvitri, and 
Sarasvati pools and-lings, the scene of austerities performed by 
the three deities whose names they bear. To the north are the 
Amriteshvar and Saptasdgareshvar ling. Amriteshvar is said to 
have been established here by the gods on the occasion of the 
churning of the ocean, when the demons having partaken of the 
nectar or amrit defeated the gods. This ling invigorated the 
beaten gods who attacked and routed the demons. Saptasigareshvar 
is said to have been established here by the seven oceans or saptasdgar, 
when they were emptied by Agastya, who drank all their water at 
one draught, to enable the gods to destroy the demons or daityas, 
who, when defeated in the second battle, took shelter by retiring to 
the bottom of the sea. ‘The demons were destroyed, but the seven 
seas remained dry. The seas set up the Saptasagareshvar ling and 
prayed to it that their water might be restored. Their prayer was 
granted, king Bhagirath was born, and brought the Ganges and 
refilled the sea.2. In a small ruined temple to the north-west of 
Saptasdgareshvar is the Vidhutpipsthaleshvar ling, a visit to which 
purifies from sin. Not far to the north of Vidhutpdpsthaleshvar is 


1 See above p. 292 note 2. 

2 The Ramayan (Griffiths’ Translation) has, ‘The good Bhagirath, royal sage, had 
no fair son to cheer his age. He, great in glory, pure in will, longing for sons waa 
childless still, Then on one wish, one thought intent, planning the heavenly stream’s 
descent, leaving his ministers the care and burden of his state to bear, dwelling in 
far Gokarn he engaged in long austerity.’ 
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Pitristhaleshvar, where pilgrims are believed to obtain freedom 
from a father’s or a mother’s curse. Funeral ceremonies performed 
here are said to be as effective as those performed at Gaya, 130 miles 
south-east of Benares. Behind these shrines a streamlet called the 
Témraparni or tho red-coloured flows south-west into the sea from 
Tamréchal or the Red Hill, a hillock a little to the north-east of 
Mahabaleshvar temple. The hillock and river are reddish or copper 
coloured,' Tho water or Ganga in Brahma’s goblet wished to marry 
Shiv. Brahma agreed and advised her to go to Gokarn where she 
lived in a cave in the 'T'émraéchal hill and pleased Shiv who agreed 
to marry her. He wished her to live near him both in the form of 
water and in the form of a woman, She came down the hill in the 
shape of water, and flowed near the Mahdbaleshvar ling meeting 
the wa at a place called Sangameshvar, a little to the south of 
Vidhutpdpsthaleshvar, where people bathe on the Shivrdtra day. 
In the form of an image Ganga fixed her abode on the east just 
behind the wall of the outer court of tho Mahdbaleshvar temple, 
where she is still called Taémraganri or the Red Gauri. Tho water of 
the streamlet is reddish up to the temple of the goddess Témragauri, 
a little to the north-east of which, below the Shatsbring hill, through 
an open drain, it receives the water of the Gokarn springs, Like the 
Ramgaya pool in the Godavari at Nasik this streamlet is used by 
the Hindus of the neighbouring parts of Kanara as a place to lay 
the bones of the dead. When bones are thrown into the river 3d. 
(2 as.) are paid at the shrine of Téamragauri, half of which goes to 
‘the priest of Tamragauri and half to the priest cf Mahdbaleshyar. 
The touch of the water ensures the dead happiness in the next 
birth. People come from long distances with tho bones of their 
dead in jars and bury them in the water of tho mraparni, 
The image of Témragauri which is about two fect high is enshrined 
in a small temple, She wears a cloth and jewelry and holds a 
balance in hor hands, one scale of which, though it holds all the 
holy places in India, hangs light and high, outweighed by the 
other scale in which is Gokarn alone. To the north of the 
Taémragauri temple across the Tamraparni, is Rudra-bhumi, the place 
where Shiv is said to have laid his anger when he found that 
Brahma had made tho world without his help. It is a sandy spot 
about seven feet by four and is believed to have once had the 
property of consuming dead bodies without fuel or fire. On the 
north-east corner of the burning ground is a small temple of Parvati, 
who is known as Smashinkdéli or KAli of the Burning-ground. About 
half a mile north of the Rudra-bhumi is Rudra-pad or Rudra’s feet, 
where Rudra or Shiv stood when he determined to destroy Brahma’s 


1 The story is that Aurv, the grandson of the sage Bhrigu, learning that the sons 

. of king Kartavirya who had slain Aurv’s father und brothers, were going to slay him 
also while still in the womb, determined to perform austerities till he could produce 
fire which would enable him to destroy his enemies and the whole world. Brahma, 
thinking it dangerous that any man should have such power, created rival fire, 
Aurv in his wrath condemned Brahma’s fire to eat both the clean and the unclean, 
To free itself from this curse Brahma’s fire came to Gokarn and performed austerities 
in a cave in the Témrichal hill. Shiv freed the fire from the curse and it withdrew, 


But from the heat which it abaorbed during the stay of the fire the hill became copper 
coloured, 
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creation. One of his feet is said to have rested here and the other on 
the Rudra-bhumi. ‘Those who burn their dead on the Rudra-bhumi 
perform the funeral ceromonies at Rudra-pdd. Near the north-west 
corner of the Koti pond is a granite image about two foet high of 
Bhutnath, one of Shiv’s attendants the enardian of contral Gokarn. 
To the south of the Mahdbaleshvar temple under a small dome is a 
neglectod and partly broken image of Brahma of black granite about 
six feet high. It is a well carved figure with four faces and stands 
on a beantifully polished slab of black granite. ‘Two of tho hands 
lie broken at the feet, the result of Shiv’s curse. To the east of the 
image of Brahma is Jndra’s pool, where Indra did penance to free 
himself from the curse of the sage Gautam whose wife Ahalya he 
seduced. - Ile propitiated Shiv, set up a ling, and got the thousand 
sores with which his body was covered turned into eyes so that he 
became the god of a thousand eyes or sahasraksha. ‘Vo the east of 
the Indra pool is a ling which was fixed by Kuber who came to Gokarn 
and obtained from Shiv the soverciguty of his capital Alaka, when 
he was deprived by Ravan of his sway over Lanka and of the 
possession of the Pushpak balloon, Not far from Kuber’s ling are 
three lings said toyhave been set up by Ravan and his brothers, 
Kumbhkarn and Vibhishan, during their stay at Gokarn. Four 
other lings are said to haye been set up by the four Veds when they 
were engaged in ansteritics to pleaso Shiv. Besides these, close to 
the Rudrabhumi are the Subrahmanya pool, and the Harischandra, 
Samvartaka, and a large number of other lings. South-west of these 
lings is the Dattitraya pool with an image of Dattdtraya in a shrine,” 


? Once when Brahma and. Vishnu were contending for superiority, Shiv appeared 
and said that whoever was the first to get either to the top or to*he bottom of a ling 
into which he would transform himself would be considered the superior deity. Shiv 
then changed himself into a lig whith stretched from the lowest world to the highest 
heaven ; Vishnu took the form of a bour and dug into the earth, while Brahma 
mounted on his swan and soared to heaven. Vishnu laboured hard but in vain, and, 
overcome with toil, returned dejected to the spot whence he had started. Brahma, in 
his flight on the swan, met the famous cow AamdAscnu which had gone to bathe Shiv 
with milk and the ketaki flower which had been worn by Shiv on the previous day, 
and got them to bear out his statement that he had discovered the top of the ling. 
Brahma returned to the spot where Vishnu was waiting and demanded submission on 
the strength of the testimony of the cow and the flower, But Shiv resumed his proper 
form and upbraiding Brahma the cow aml the flower, cursed them, declaring that 
Brahma from that day should receive no worship, that the mouth of the cow should be 
detiled, and that the keéaki Hower should never be used in his worship. Brahma, the 
cow, and the flower begged pardon, and Shiv relenting said that though not worshipped 
Brahma would be first mvoked at all sacrifices, that except her mouth the whole body 
of the cow would be sacred, and that the setaké flower split into two would adorn 
Shiv’s head on the day of the Mahdshivrdtri in February - March. 

2 The legend of Dattatraya is that one day, when Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiv were 
sitting with their wives Savitri, Lakshmi, and Parvati, the sage Ndrad, who was 
always fond of making quarrels, came and said that Anasuya, the wife of the 
sage Atri, was the chastest of women. This remark displeased the three goddesses 
and they joined in begging their husbands to test Anasuya’s chastity, The gods 
disguised as beggars went in his absence to the dwelling of the sage Atri. “His 
wife offered the beggars alms, but they refused to take anything unless she 
brought it to them naked. Unwilling that beggars should leave her door fasting, 
Anasuya tried to persuade them not to insist on so improper a condition. As they 
persisted in their demand, by the power of her purity, she turned them into infants 
and appeared before them without her clothes. The triumphant Narad lost no time 
in taking the news to the three goddesses, who hastened to the spot in deep 
humiliation, They acknowledged that Anasnya was purer than they were -and 
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A visit to this shrine is believed to secure an answer to prayer. To 
the north of Dattdtraya’s temple is tho Ndyeshvar ling, the famous 
gem of the groat serpent Shesh which he gave to a pious Brdéhman 
in roturn for devout service. It used to utter a sound which sent 
all who hoard it straight to heaven, So many were coming thatthe 
gods, fearing that Sliv’s heaven would become crowded, buried the 
ling. Close by is the Khadga or Sword pool which is said to have 
been made by Shakti, Shiv’s female power, who was sent to earth to 
destroy the giant Netraiswr. She washed the sword with which she 
slew Netrdsur in the spring and the blood still reddens the water. 


To the east of Mahdbaleshvar templo is Ahalydbai’s temple built 
and endowed by the famous temple-building queen of Indor,) To 
the north-east of Ahalydbdai’s temple is the temple of Venkatraman 
in which form Shiv is supposed to preserve the universe. It is a 
man’s figure of black granite with four arms. One hand holds the 
discus, another the conch-shell, the third the lotus, and the fourth 
points to the earth. North of Venkatraman’s temple, at the east 
corner of the town, is the temple of Bhadrakali or Dakshinakdli, with 
her attendants Hadshinbira, Doddahosba, Sunnahosba, Kadbira, and 
Holayadra. Kéli’s image is a figure of a woman holding a sword. 
She stands facing the south and is the guardian of the sonth 

uarter of Gokarn, Between the temples of Bhadrakdli and 

enkatraman, below the police station, is a small deserted dome, 
the monastery of the guide of the Shenvis ; to the east of a circle of 
rice-fields is the monastery of the Sisashtkars; and on the east of 
tho Koti pool is the monastery of the Kushasthalis. To the north, 
at some distance from the Sdsashtkar monastery, is a Lingdéyat 
temple or math, with a Lingéyat priest who is supported by part 
of the contributions raised by Kumta merchants. A little to 
the north of Bhadrakdli’s temple is the Chaénddlinimuktisthal or 
the place of the Chandaél woman’s absolution, where a Chandal 
woman, the daughter of a Brahman woman by a Shudra father, is 
said to have been absolved of the sin of incest. ‘To the north of 
Gokarn hill is a small shallow pond called Kapild tirth. I the 
sixth day of the bright half of Bhadrapad (August-September), the 
Shravan constellation, and an astrological mansion called Vyatipdtyog 
come together on the samo day it is called Kapilayoga and 
a large fair is held at this pool, which, on that day, becomes full 
of water and is regarded as very holy. People go to bathe in the 
pond and give money to priests. Here Shiv is said to have shown 
that active well-doing is better than the observance of ceremonies. 
On Kapiléyoga fair Shiv and Parvati assumed the form of a bull 
and a cow and feigned to be struggling tu free themselves from the 
mire of the pond. ‘Tho pond is near the road to the sea, and many 
people, passing to bathe, saw the cattle struggle, but fearing they 
might be kept too late for their bath loft them to their fate. Three 
men stopped and relieved the cattle from the mud and were endowed 


prayed her to restore their husbands. Anasnya agreed and, in recognition of her 
chastity, the three gods became incarnate in her body, and ave still at ;0karn, in the 
form of Dattatraya, an image with three heads and six arms. 

' Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XVI. 513 note 1. 
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by the gods with supernatural power. To the north of the Kapila 
pool is a broken ling which is said to have been set up by the sage 
Sanatkumdr. The ling is said to have been so powerful that 
any one that touched it went direct to heaven. The gods feeling 
that so easy a way went against the scheme of creation, repaired 
to Vishnu and remonstrated. Vishnu, trusting to tho strength of 
his discus, throw it against the ling. ‘The discus cut off the upper 
part of the ding but went with it to the lower world. Vishnu begged 
Shiv to let his discus come back, and he allowed it and it appeared 
at a pool close by called Chakra-khandeshvar. Near the shore, 
about a milo to the west of the Kapila pond, is the temple of 
Kalkaleshvar or the Laughing God ; because it was there that the 
gods stood and laughed when they saw Ganpati cheat Ravan out 
of his ling.! Near it is the Vaindyak pool with an image of Ganpati, 
which is said to have been enshrined by the kethi flower Pandanus 
odoratissimus when it was cursed by Shiv.? 


Hight stone inscriptions and one copper-plate grant have. been 
found at Gokarn. Vive of the inscriptions are in temples, one each 
in the temple of-Mahdbaleshyar, Narsimh, Maruti, Vithal, and 
Tamragauri ; and three in private dwellings one each in the houses 
of Hire Kuppa Bhat, Muliman Timana Adi, and Vijnaneshvar Bhat. 
The copper-plato is in the possession of one Néraéyan Bhat.? 


Gokarn is a settlement of great age. In the Ramayan (2.c. 2000 ?) 
it is mentioned as the secna of the austerities of king Bhagirath. 
It is described in the Mahabhérat (s.c.1500-1000?) as the south-west 
limit to which the hermitages of the Brdhman sages and the seats 
of the gods had spread.* In the Mahdbhérat Gokarn is spoken of as 
famous in the throe worlds, venerated by all men, surrounded by 
the sea, where Brahma and the othor gods, sages, demons, men, 
seas, rivers, and mountains worship the husband of Uma, that is 
Shiv. He who lives three nights in Gokarn and worships Ish4na or 


1 See above page 290 note 1, 2 See above page 296 note 1. 

* Dr. Burgess” List of Archxological Remains, 2. Buchanan (1801), Mysore and 
Canara, TIL. 168, 170, 174) gives the substance and dates of five stone inscriptions and 
one copper-plate from Gokarn. The copper-plate was in the possession of the Smart 
Brahmans and was dated in tho year 1528 (S. 1450 Sarvajita Samvratsara) in the 
reign of Krishna Raya of Vijayanagar. The stone inscriptions were one in a private 
house dated 1374 (8.1297 A'nandu Sameatsara), recording a grant in the reign 
of Vira Bukka Ray by the favour of the feet of Virupiksha, the local Shiv of 
Vijaynagar ; the second, dated 1386 (S. 1308) recording a grant for the support of 
an inn by the son of Harihara Raya; the third dated 1388 ($,1311) in the reign 
of Bukka Raya Trilochia son of Harihar Ray, king of Haiva, ‘Tulav, and Konkan; 
and the fourth dated 1550 (8.1472 Subhinuw Samvatsara) recording a grant to a 
Gokarn temple of lands in the Goa principality in the Ashtagram of Séshasthi, The 
donor is Solva Krishna Devarasu Wodearu, son of Saddshiva R4ya and king of 
Nagar that is Vijayanagar, Haiva, Tulav, and Konkan. Buchanan records a fifth 
stone inacription near the Koti pool in the yard of a small religious building called 
Kameshvar Math. The stone was adorned at the top with Shaivite emblems. Mugh 
of it was buried in the ground; thirteen lines could be read and parts of these were 
gone. ‘The stone appeared to record the grant of a Kadamba king called chakravarti 
giving the date as Kaliyug 120 or 3.c. 2982, clearly a wrong reading, The dates 
of ae four other inscriptiong and of the copper-plate approximately agree with other 
evidence. 

* Oriental Christian Spectator, ITI. 151, 156, 157; Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science (1878), 172; Ind. Ant. VIL, 275, According to the Jain Ramayan Gokarn 
was the limit of Ravan’s kingdom, Rice’s Mysore and Coorg, I, 183. 
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Shiv earns as much merit as if he had offered a horse-sacrifice and 
gains the quality of aGanesh, He who stays in Gokarn for twelve 
nights becomes pure in heart. In another passage the names 
Gokarn and Surdshtra occur in a list of places. A third passage 
mentions Gokarn as a lake rich in water, cold and holy, difficult of 
access to sin-laden men; in a fourth passage it is called the beloved 
site of Shulapdni or the Trident-holder that is Shiv. About the 
middle of the eighth century Lokdditya, a chief of Gokarn, 
according to local tradition married the sister of Mayur-varma, the 
founder of the second Kddamba dynasty.2 The uoxt reference 
to Gokarn is a doubtful one in the eleventh century when a 
Bengal king is mentioned as coming to it on pilgrimage over- 
running all the kingdoms on his way.’ During the sway of the 
Vijayanagar kings Bukka (1350-1379), Havihar IT. (1879-1401), 
Krishna Réy (1508-1580), and Saddshiv Ray (1542-1573), made 
grants at Gokarn. According to Mr. Mack, apparently from 
Portuguese sources, on his accession in 1508 Krishna Réy of 
Vijayanagar came to Gokarn and weighed himself against gold4 In 
1665 Shivdji is mentioned as dismissing the greater part of his 
fleet at Gokarn and going to pay his: respects at the temple of 
Mahdbaleshvar.’ In February 1676 the well known English traveler 
Fryer gives the following interesting details of a visit which, with 
one of the Karwar factors, he paid to Gokarn during the great 
Mahdshivrdtra festival. At dawn, hé says, when we reached Gokarn 
we changed our English clothes for Moors’ clothes, yet not so 
privately, but that we were discovered by some that told our Banyan, 
who was come to perform a vow to the manes of his dead father, 
that two Englishimon were come to the tomasia ; whereupon he came 
to us before we expected with a band~of thirty or forty men; but 
we desired to be concealed and pass for Moguls, that we might see 
without being taken notice of. He was conformable thereto, and 
we went into the town, which was in a valley near the sea; formerly 
very splendid, now of more esteem for the relics of their pagods 
than anything else. It is an university of the Brdéhmans and well 
endowed. Here are innumerable but ruined pagods ; two only of 
any mark, and they half standing; they were large and of good 
workmanship in stone after their antique and _hieroglyphical 
sculpture. They had, as all have, a dark entry at the farther end, 
wherein are continually lighted lamps burning before the duel or 
image, seated there to represent a Glory or Phosphorus, whither 
they resort to worship and offer oil, rice, and frankincense, at its 
feet, on an offertory. Somo make a great pother of anointing and 
washing it, being lavish both of their pains and cost. At this time 
the Braéhmans reap a preat harvest, for this place is of such repute 
for its sanctity and meritoriousness of a pilgrimage hither, that all 


1 Mahabharat, III. 85 verse 8166; ITI. 88 verse 8341; III. 276 verse 15,999, 
Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde, I. 685, 686; Oriental Christian Spectator, TIT. 
151 note 3. In the Ashvduusdra section of the Mahdbhirat (XIV. 83 verse 2478), on 
oe ub coast are mentioned Gokarna, Prabhdsa (Somnath Pdtan), and Dvdravati 
(Dwarka), 

2 Buchanan’s Mysore and Canara, IIT. 111, 4 Bird's Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 56. 

“4 Mr, Mack’s MS, History. 3 Grant Duff's Mardthas, 90. 
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sorts of idolaters, from the remotest parts of India come in shoals, 
and we found so many that the streets were troublesome to crowd 
through. With much ado we got into the bézdr, or fair, only so 
upon this occasion, long rows of sheds being put up on both sides 
the high streets, where the two great pagods stood, one at each end. 
We were carried by the tide of the people that bore that way, out of 
this place, to a large oblong stone tank, with descents to go down 
all about it; and in tho middle a neat pagod supported on four 
marble pillars, where during this festival, at evenings, are blazing 
a lecque of lamps. In this all of both sexes wash (this solemnity 
being called the jatry or washing), and present rice and money to 
the Bréhmans; and the fish frequently receive their benevolence, 
being so tame you may catch them with your hands. To be the death 
of one of these is held piaculare. Those whose parents or friends are 
deceased, tho hair of the head is an offering to their departed ghost 
on this manner. After the barber in this water has shaved the head 
and beard, it is delivered wrapped up to the Bréhman, who brings a 
cow and a calf into tho water, and binding them with frontlets 
ceremoniously, they bestow on them, as they are disposed either for 
ornament or maintenance over after; imagining their souls to have 
their residence in them. From this they are conducted to the 

agod, which they enter barefooted, and offer to the duel. 

eturning they smite on a bell hung in the body of the church ; 
and going to the porch receive their slippers, washing afterwards 
at more liberty for the rest of the festival. Coasting along the 
sea-side, we came to the pomerium of the greatest pagod, where 
near the gate in a choultry sat more than forty naked jougies or 
men united to God, covered with ashes, and plaited turbans of 
their own hair. Two above the rest were remarkable, one sitting 
with his head hanging over his shoulders, his eyes shut, moving 
neither hands nor feet, butjalways set across, his nails overgrown 
like talons: the other as a check to incontinency had a gold 
ring fastened into his virll member. And now we returned 
into the market-place, having obtained leave to seat ourselves 
by the chief captain to seo their duels pass by in pomp, being 
to do their devoirs too mother-pagod. At the upper end of the 
street were two great moving pagoants drawn on wheels two stories 
high with a cupola on the top which was stuck round full of 
streamers of orient colours. The inferior stories were painted 
with deformed figures of their saints, on every side-portal. In the 
lowest was placed the duel attended by their chief priests, with a 
dark blue cope over their shoulder, their under-garments white, 
and pukeries on their heads, « mussal within, and an ostagary a 
screen of silver and velvet with sarcenet borders, to keep off the 
sun. Thus the chief ndik with his loud music of horns trumpets 
and drams waited on it, and the Brahmans with softer music, of the 
dancing wenches singing, with bells at their wrists and heels, and 
their tamboles or tabrets ; an ensign of red swallow-tailed, several 
chitories and little bat rich kitsells which are the names of several 
countics for umbrellas ; 500 men with javelins of brass and steel, 
with bells and feathers, as many more with guns under his command, 
and tho ndik wherry (apparently the ndikvdd:), with like fashioned 
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ensign of green, bordered with a checker of white and green, followed 
by 200 in the same order as before. After theso followed a medley of 
pots and pans of copper or brass, men clattering on them, and dancing 
@ good measure. When the train drew near, it was drawn by a team 
of holy men, the people rising and clapping their hands as it passed 
to the opposite pagod. A troop of the gentry in cavalcade rode 
after it, where having paid a visit, it returned with the like solemn 
poe and by discharging of guns the ceremony ended. 

here were soveral other ducls fanned by women, offering censers 
of rich perfumes with huge lights, before which people possessed 
with familiars ran cudgelling themselves ; others in a different sort 
of mummery belaboured themselves till they could not stand, all 
striving to outdo others; thus blind and heated were they in their 
zeal. 

To describo every particular duel or pagod, both for the number, 
and difficulty of the shapes, would be impossible. Take therefore only 
one that had escaped the fire and istherofore highly venerable. It was 
eut out of exccllent black marble, the height of a man, the body of 
an ancient Greek hero, it had four heads, and as many hands, had 
not two been cnt off; ib was seated on an offertory in a broken 

agod, a piece of admirable work and antiquity, exceeding, say they, 

enares, the other noted university of the heathens. Who founded 
these, their annals or Sanscript deliver not. But certainly timo and 
the ontry of Moors ruined them. ‘This, though aprincipal university, 
can boast of no Bodlean or Vatican, their libraries being old 
manuscripts of their own cabulas or mysteries understood only by 
the Br4hmans. 

They live not under a collegiate confinement, but in pretty neat 
houses plastered with cowdung, which is done afresh as oft as they 
swoep them, where they abide with their familics, celibacy being no 
injunction to their divines; excepting one house of the Sinai 
(Shenvi) caste where is a reverend old man, head of their tribe, who 
professes a life without the company of a woman, and has the 
attendance of a great many young ash-men and grave Brdhmans. 
These live a reserved life, and spend it wholly in praying and 
abstinence ; as the others count their prayers by beads, these do it 
by cowreys or fish shells. They wore red caps such as those are 
brought from Tunis and our seamen wear daily aboard ship; but 
the stricter and more undefiled caste is the Butt (Bhat), They fetch 
water for the duels from tho tank with loud music and dancing 
wenches three or four times a day, the Bréhmans waiting in conrse, 
and those dancing wenches and boys set apart for that service, dare 
not dance afore any else, These dancers are taken out of the caste of 
the Dowlys (Devlis) who are obliged to devote the eldest of the males 
and females to that use; having for that reason large dispensations 
concerning their marriage, or tho liborty of getting children being 
common to all. To conclude, whether religion makes those people 
morose, or it be to be attributed to the virtue of their manners, you 
see in them a carelessness of behaviour towards strangers, neither 
regarding the novelty nor gaudiness of their garb. 


1 East India and Persia, 159.16]. 
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In 1801, Buchanan found the plain of Gokarn well cultivated, 


Places of Interest, COUsisting of rice-fields mixed with cocoanut gardens. The town was 


GoKARN, 


Goraurrra, 
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PEAK, 


scattered and buried among cocoa palms. It had some commerce 
and 500 houses, half of them Brahman. The only notable struc- 
ture in the place was the Koti pool, a fine work Jn 1872 Gokarn 
had a population of 3707 of whom 3698 were Hindus and ten 
Musalmans. Of 4207 the 1881 population 4191 were Hindus, nine 
Christians and seven Musalmans, 


Gopshitta, a small village about ten miles north-east of Karwar, 
the first stage on the Kadrwdr-Yell4pur road, with in 1881 a 
population of 1264, was a land customs station before the Anglo- 
Portuguese treaty of 1880. It is surrounded by forest and brush- 
wood well stocked with game. Most of the people are husband- 
men. In 1801 Buchanan notices it as Gopichitty, a hamlet of eight 
houses which had beon deserted for twenty years, but under the 
security of Munro’s authority had begun to be re-settled.? 


Gopshitta Gha't or the Gopshitta Pass is about six miles north 
of the village of Gopshitta on the Goa-Karwar frontier in a spur of 
the Sahyadris, twelve miles: north-east of Karwar. The villages 
Hankon, Hosali, Hotegali, Bhaira, and Ghadsai lie at the foot; and 
the village of Maingini at the head of the pass. A road across the 
pass joins Sadishivgad with Yell4pur and is used by wheeled 
carriages, pack bullocks,and men. ‘This road was made in 1878 
from local funds and is kept in order from the same funds at a 
yearly cost of £95 (Rs.950), Before the present road was made 
there was a footpath for pack bullocks and for men carrying head- 
loads. Forest produce, especially myrobalans, for shipment to 
Bombay from Kadra.and Saddshivgad are brought from the forest 
store in the interior, while fish, cocoanuts, and oil pass inland to 
Yellépur and Supa, ..The traffic is much less than that by the 

rbail pass. 


Guddehalli Peak, north latitude 14° 47” and east longitude 
74° 15”, rises about 1800 feet above the sea, three and a half miles 
south-east of Karwir, with which it is joined by an easy forest path, 
It is one of the highest peaks of the thickly wooded Haidarghat range 
which stretches east and west between the Kélinadi and the Belikeri 
rivers, and joins the Kaiga range at Kaiga about twenty miles east 
of Karwar. Among many peaks of huge granite boulders with 
steop sides and bare tops, Guddehalli rises conspicuous for miles, 
an abrupt sheet of granite with thickly wooded sides and a bare 
tapering point. During the hot months it is a fayourito health resort 
of the European residents of Karwér. Immediately above the 
village of Guddehalli, and overlooking the sea in the far west, is a 
roomy house which was built by Mr. A. L. Spens, of the Civil 
Service, formerly District Judge of Kanara, at a cost of £600 
(Rs. 6000) and is now the property of Messrs. Robertson and Company 
of Karwar. To the west of the hill, ina small valley about 500 
feet below Mr. Spens’ house, is the hamlet of Guddehalli with four 


1 Mysore and Canara, III, 166, 168; Hamilton’s Description of Hindostan, II, 262: 
Thornton's Gazettecr, 338. |” ? Mysore and Canara, ILL, 185-186." bags 
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huts and twenty people and a patch of rice and sugarcane. The 
village is crossed by a stream which runs two miles north of the 
Binghi creek. A mile to the west is Golikudlu hill belonging to 
the same range as Guddehalli and much like it in shapo. In the 
north of the same range, north latitude 15° 53’ cast longitude 74° 33’, 
about five miles south of the left bank of the Kélinadi and sixteen 
east of Karwar, Shirvegudda hill rises 1500 feet above the sea. Its 
flat top is covered with trees and brushwood and its sides though 
rocky are easily climbed. Four small hamlets peopled by poor 
Kunbis surround the base of the hill, Kodar to the east, Virdji to 
the north, Kirivadi to the west, and Shirve, which gives its name to 
the hill, threo miles to the south. 

Gundva'le, five miles east of Karwar, is the site of an old town 
with a Roman Catholic church and the ruins of a fort and of several 
Hindu temples. ‘lhe chief inhabitants are Christian and Halepdik 
palm-juice drawers, husbandmen, and labourers. 

Gundilkatta Gha’t, or the Gundilkatta Pass, is in the Sahyddri 
range fifteen mils south-east of lonavars~ A: road twelve feet broad 
and used by footmen, but not fit for carts, begins at Murdeshvar 
and runs about ten miles to Gundilkatta village at the foot of the 

ass. It was opened in 1868-69 to Wainbagel on the Maisur 
rontier at a cost of £835 (Rs, 8350) from local funds. There is not 
much trade across this pass. 

Ha‘dvalli, eleven miles north-east of Bhatkal, with in 1881 
a population of 96, has a Jain temple and several inscriptions and 
remains of old buildings! It is said to have once been a flourishing 
Jain town. 

Haigunda, about twelve miles east of Hondvar, with in 1881 
a population of 406, had several sacrificial altars in an island in the 
Shirdvati of which bricks are still found. According to the local 
-tradition the altars were built by the Berad kmg who invited the 
Haiga Brahmans to settle in Kanara.? 

Haldipur, five miles north of Hondvar, under the kings of 
Bednur (1570-1763) and Maisur (1763-1800), was the head-quarters 
of the Hondvar sub-division. Tho chief inhabitants are Havig 
hashandmen, Mukyi labourers, Halepdik palm-juicedrawers, Haélvakki 
Vakkal and Sherogar husbandmen, and Harkantar fishermen. It 
is defended on the sea-side by Basayrajdurg, better known as the 
Fortified Island, about three miles from the coast. WNaldipur has 
a rest-house, an Anglo-vernacular school, and a large number of 
Hindu temples, at three of which yearly car processions are hold. 
A fair attendod by five to six thousand people is held in March. 

In 1801 Buchanan found Haldipur an opon town with 352 houses 
to the east of a considerable creek running through the plain. It 


1 Dr. Burgess’ List of Archeological Remains, 5. The old name of Hadavalli appears 
to be Sanghitapur. Buchanan (Mysore and Canara, III. 109) mentions that an 
inscription at Beidaru in the north of South Kanara dated 1523 (8. 1445) was in the 
time of Devarasu Wodeyar Raja of Sanghitapnr, the son of Sangarf4y Wodeyar. 
Sunghitapur was formerly a residence of the Vijaynagar kings (Ditto, 110), 

? Dr. Burgess’ List of Archwological Remains, 2. 
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was the head-quarters of the Hondvar sub-division. Its old name of 
Handipur or Hog own, Haidar Ali, with proper Musalmén feeling, 
changed to Haldipur or Turmeric Town.! 


Haliya, the head-quarters of the Supa sub-division, with in 
1881 a population of 5527, lies about eighteen miles north-east of 
Supa and twenty-five north of Yellépur. It stands on a plain which 
stretches ten to twelve miles north and south, with rice-fields 
and with grass-lands thickly studded with trees. ‘The town is 
irregularly built and the houses, of which including the suburbs there 
are about 1100, are mostly of mud. Cholera visita Haliydl at intervals 
of a few years and small-pox is sometimes prevalent. Fever is said 
to have been always common, and since the great outbreak of 1860 is 
believed to have assumed amore deadly form. Guineaworm causes 
much suffering, cases occurring overy year genorally in May and the 
following months. Besides the Supa sub-divisional offices, Haliydl 
has a municipality, a post office, a dispensary, and three schools, 
The mdmlatdar’s office is on rising ground to the east of the town. 
In 1864 its estimatedpopulation was 8688. The 1872 census 
showed a population.of 5071, Hindus 3411, Musalmans 1889, and 
Christians 271. _The 1881 census showed 5527 or an increase of 
456. Of these 3793 were Hindus, 1484 Musalmdns, and 250 Christians. 
The municipality, which was established in 1865, had in 1881-82 
an income of £490 (Rs. 4900) and an oxpenditure of £517 
(Rs. 5170) represonting a taxation of 1s, 94d. (144 ans.) on each of 
the population, ‘lhe Nitrbieley is in charge of a hospital assistant, 
In 1882 it treated twenty-one in-patients and 3372 out-patients at 
a cost of £96 &s. (Rs. 964). Haliyal is only about four miles from 
the Dhérwar-Karwar frontier and is connected by good roads with 
Dharwar twenty-one miles north-east and Belgaum about forty miles 
north-west. In 1799, B&épuji Sindia, the commandant of Dharwar, 
threw a garrison of 500 infantry and 100 horse into Haliydl. On 
hearing that Sambrdni, a place of strength four miles to the south, 
had fallen to a British force under Lioutenant-Colonel Sentleger, the 
Haliyal garrison fled and the town passed to the English without a 
struggle. Colonel Wellesley, afterwards the Duke of Wellington, 
visited Haliydl. In several of his despatches he speaks of its 
importance as a great source of supply and as a frontier station, and 
urges the necessity of garrisoning it with a body of troops. Two of 
his despatches 218 and 219 both of 1st October 1799 are dated from 
Haliyél.? In 1800 Munro notices Haliyél and Saddshivgad as the 
only two places in Kanara from which Tipu’s guard had not been 
driven by the banditti.2 In 1862 Haliyél had between 700 and 


‘800 houses and a mosque.* In 1564 Haliyél was described as a 


centre of the rice and timber trade with many merchants.® 
Hogevaddi Gha’t, or the Hogevaddi Pass, is on the Honévar- 

Maisur frontier in the Sahyddri range twelve miles north-east of 

Bhatkal. The village of Mutankati ‘is at the head of the pass, and 


2 Mysore and Canara, IIT. 138-139. 

? Supplementary Despatches, 334, 338, 340, 343, 354, 366, and 403. 

8 Arbuthnot’s Munro, I. 59. 4 Table of Routes, Bombay Presidency, 202, 
5 Survey Report, 442 of 3lst December 1864, 
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the village of Hundyalli is at its foot. A bullock track from 
Bhatkal and Mud-Bhatkal goes twenty miles to Hogevaddi. The 
track passes forseven or cight miles through a waving plain. broken 
by large hillocks; it thon gradually, climbs the Hogovaddi pass 
which is less steep than either the Arbail or the Devimant passes. 
There was no route through the Hogevaddi pass till it was surveyed 
in 1873-74 at a cost of £9 (Rs. 90) from local funds, and a bullock 
path was opencd. As little traflic passes along the road it is not 
kept in repair. 

Hog Island. Sce Ja’t1 Kono. 

Hona’var, the head-guarters of the Hondvar sub-division, 
with in 1881 a population of 5813, is a very old place of trade. 
Tt is about two miles from tho coast, at the month of the estuary of 
the Shirdvati or Gersappa river, which, with a dangorous bar and 
an entrance channel of about 300 yards broad, widens into a lake 
about five miles long and three-quarters of a mile to two miles broad. 
In the lake are five islands, the largest called Mavinkurve being 
moro than three miles long with a Jarge area of rice-land and studded 
with cocoa palms aud mango trees... A, slip may anchor in the road, 
with the flag-staif of Hondvarbearing east by north or cast- 
north-east, about a mile and a half from the shore in five to six 
fathoms soft ground. The entranes to iondvar may be easily 
known by a level island with fortifications called Basavréjdurg or 
Fortified Island, about three miles to the north of the river! Of 
the dangers of the Honavar bar, Mr. Forbes wrote in 1775, that the 
tremendous surf made it oxtromely diffienlé to send merchandise to 
Hondvar. Mr. Forbes never was in such danger as in attempting a 
passage throngh the surf. A little before he was at Hondvar a 
young member of the Civil Service was upset ima ship’s boat with 
great loss of life? In 1859 Mr. Eastwick wrote: A spit of sand 
across the mouth of the creek causes asurf at all times and in 
rough weather makes the entrance impassable, Hven in the calmest 
season at spring tide there is mueh danger. During the ebb the 
water runs with great violence, and being hemmed in by the sand 
rises in huge billows. A breath of wind whitens the sea with foam. 
The water shoals many feet in an hour and in so rough a sea ifa 
vessel strikes it immediately falls to pieces.’ 


On the north bank ‘of the creek near Honfvar town is a flat- 
topped laterite hill, 120 to 150 feet high, precipitous to the river on 
its south and more or Jess scarped to the west. On a lower level, 
about seventy or eighty feet high, a flat-topped spur runs about 
three quarters of a mile nearly west from the laterite hill and 
parallel with tho river. The spur ends at the site of the former 
fort which overlooked the entrance of the river. Of the fort 
there are few traces except a trench partially isolating the extreme 
point of the hill which is clothed with magnificent trees, Though 
the spur ends in a cliff to the south it slopes to the north. It is the 
site of the small cantonmont of two companies of Native Infantry 


1 Taylor’s Sailing Directory, I, 399, See below p. 307. 
? Oriental Memoirs, J, 308, 3 Murray’s Madras Handbook, 227. 
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which used to be quartered at Hondvar. Under the west and 
south faces a strip of level ground runs along the river-side ; and on 
the north and north-west the sloping descent is continued into a 
low flat which is bounded on the west by a small backwater. 
Hondvar town is divided into two parts, the smaller of which 
occupies the narrow hill along the south baso of the spur, the 
houses standing in enclosures shaded by cocoanut, jack, mango, 
and other trees. The other and larger part of tho town lies on the 
north side of the spur. It consists of two long narrow streets 
crossing at right angles, one facing north and south, the other 
east and west. The houses are fairly close together. They are 
raised on high basements and some have an upper floor. They are 
generally of stone, most of them built with mud and thatched, and a 
few with mortar in the walls and tiled roofs. ‘The streets are of 
laterite gravel and are in good repair with sido drains for rain 
water. Boyond the streets the houses are dotached in enclosures 
and shaded with lofty trees.? 


In 1855 Honivar, which was then the head quarters of the District 
Judge and an additional Sub-Collector of Kanara, had a population 
of 11,9682 The 1872 returms showed a population of 5191 or a 
decrease of more than one-halfas the place lost its importance by 
the transfer of the district from Madras to Bombay. Of these 
4288 were Hindus, 290 Musalmians, and 618 Christians. The 1881 
census gave for a town-site of 1046 acres a population of 6658 
or six for every square acre. Of theso 5252 were Hindus, 538 
Musalinans, and 868 Christians. Besides the chief revenue and police 
offices of the sub-division, Hondvar has a sub-judge’s court, post 
office, disponsary, customs house, an Anglo-vernacular school, and a 
travellers’ bungalow. In 1882 the disponsary treated forty-four 
in-patients and 38459 out-paticnts at a cost of £72 8s. (Rs. 724). 
The customs house returns for the eight years ending 1881-82 
show average oxports worth £55,199 (Rs. 5,51,990), and average 
imports worth £56,328 (Rs. 5,63,280). Exports varied from £31,190 
in 1874-75 to £118,952 in 1876-77, and imports from £22,363 in 
1875-76 to £161,456 in 1876-77. Hondvar is noted for its sandal- 
wood carving. Some of the articles carved by one Subanna of 
Hondvar gained a silver medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. The 
travellers’ bungalow is a first class local fund bungalow. It was 
built in 1846 from local funds at a cost of £208 (Rs. 2080). It is 
stone-built and tile-roofed and has six rooms and out-houses. The 
chief object of interest at Honévar is the old fort on the west spar 
already noticed and a Portuguese warehouse to the south-east of 
the port. Traces of the foundations of the fort still appear on 
digging about two feet below the surface. The fort had a wall and 
a moat and is said to have been armed with guns. Its water- 
supply was from a pond to the north-west of the fort which is still 
called Kotekere. The site of the Portuguese warehouse is known 
as Faringt Bhat or Karkhana. 


1 Pr. Leith’s Report, 10th February 1863. 
* Pharoah’s Gazetteer of Southern India, 555, 
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About two miles north of Hondvar is Ram-tirth with a temple of 
Raémling. In 1623 it was visited by the Italian traveller Della Valle 
who describes it as a stream of warm water falling into a beautiful 
stone cistern. In 1720 Hamilton calls it the pagod or temple of 
Ramtrut which was visited yearly by large numbers of pilgrims. 
Close by the temple was an oblong cistern fed with water from 
the face of a rock as large as a man’sthigh, About fifty rock-cut 
steps led to the cistern and at the foot of the steps was a small 
summer house. The cistern was about three fathoms deep in the 
middle and was stored with numerous brown fish with a white 
stroke from head to tail on either side of the backbone. When 
any musical instrument was played the fish came upin such 
numbers towards the music that they could be taken in baskets ; 
but as they were regarded as holy no one was allowed to meddle 
with them. Sometimes the image of the god was carried in 
procession. The god appeared to be more like a monkey than a man. 
They put him into a coach in the form of a tower with a pyramidal 
top about fifteen feet high, where eight or ten priests were set to 
bear the image company and to sing-his praises.—., Tho coach had four 
wheels and was fastened by a thick rope. Jt was drawn through the 
streets by a great mob.? 


Tho island of BasavrAspura, also called Forvirrep Isnanp, in 
north latitude 14° 184’ and east longitude 74° 24’, lies abont threc 
miles north-west of tho Honfvar river-mouth and about half a 
mile from tho mainland. It is about six miles round. Boats can 
occasionally go to it during the south-west monsoon and small 
coasters find shelter under its leefrom = north-westorly gales. The 
landing place is at the south end where there is a fort with eight 
mounted guns, The island is mostly level and is chiefly of iron- 
stone. It is covered with brushwood and cocoa-palms and plantains. 
It has plenty of fresh water and prodnces the best reddlo or kave 
which is used by the people in painting their houses. It was fortified 
all round with a stone wall with guns mounted on towers by the 
great Shivappa Naik of Bednur (1648-1670), The fortifications are 
now in ruins.° 
The first mention of Hondvar appears to be under the form 
Naoura by the author of the Greek Poriplus of the Hrythraan Sea 
(a.D.247) who calls it the first port of Limurike, that is the Tamil 


country.!. Hondvar next appears as Hanuvara or Hanurtha island, 
PI 


the seat of an independent chief in the ancient Jain Ramayan, 
which was composed in the tenth century in old Kénarese by the 


poet Pampa (902-43).2 Hondvar is next mentioned by the Arab. 


2 Letters, III. 186. 2? New Account, l. 279-280. 

5 Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 1.399; Buchanan’s Mysore and Canara, III. 138; 
Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, I. 314; Rice’s Mysore, 1.183. The island figures 
aeveral times in Hondvar history. See below pp. 312-314, see 

4McCrindle’s Periplus, 130-131; Pliny’s (a.p. 77) mention of a place called Nitrias 
infested by pirates on the way to Muziris, and Ptolemy’s (A-v.150) mention of a 
Nitra emporium north of Tundi the modern Kadalundi near Kalikat, suggest that 
Ptolemy meant Naoura or Hondvar, but confused it with the Nitrias of Pliny, which 
is probably Netrani or Pigeon Island, about twenty-five miles south-west of Honavar. 
Sec above p, 48 note 3 and below p. 386. 5 Rice’s Mysore, I, 183, 
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geographer Abul Dida (1273-1331).! In 1342 the African traveller 
Ibn Batuta describos it as the city of Honudvar or Hinaur on an 
estuary which received large vessels. The pcople were Moslems of 
the Shdfai or Arab sect, peaceful and religious, The men were 
famous sea-fighters, and the women were chasto and handsome. 
Most Musahnans, both men and women, knew the Kuran by heart. 
There were twenty-three schools for boys and thirtcen schools for 
girls. ‘he ruling chief was Jamél-ud-din Muhammad Ibn Hasan, 
He was snhject to an infidel king named Hariab, that is Harihar or 
Hariappa (1336-1350) of Vijayanagar. Jamédl-ud-din was one of 
the best of princes. He had an army of about 6000 men and the 
people of Malabar, though a courageous and warlike race, feared the 
chief of Hondévar for his bravery at sca and paid him tribute. Tbn 
Batuta went on to Kalikat and came back to Hondvar where ho 
found the chief preparing an expedition against the island of 
Sindabur or Chitékul near Karwar. They went with a fleet of 
fifty-two vessels and found the peoplo of Sinddbur ready to resist 
them, but after a hard fight carried the place by assault. Ibn 
Batuta started for Tonayar and after a second visit.to Kalikat came 
back to Sind4bur; but us he femid the town besieged by an infidel 
king ho left for the Maldivs? 

In 1444 tho Pevsian anibagssador Abd-cr-Razzak calls it the port 
of Hanur or Iunawer where, after his visit to Vijayanagar, ho 
arvanged for a vessel to take hin to Persia. He started on the 28th 
of January and reached Ormay on tho 22ud of April after a voyage 
of eighty-five days.> In the fifteenth century Honfvar was a great 
placo of trade. According to the Portuguese historian Faria y 
Souza, it was the Moors of Hondvar who held Goa,? when, in 1469, 
it way taken by the Bahmani gencral Malik-ul-Tujér. The Balmani 
governor placed such restrictions on the trade of the Vijayanagar 
ports that in 1479°the Moors of Hondvar left their homes and 
settled in Goa, So important a body were they that the new, now 
the old or Musalmdu, town of Goa was begun in their honour.® 
In 1498 'Timmaya, a Houdvar chief, went from Hondvar with cight 
boats to surprisc Vasco Da Gama’s ships which had anchorod at 
Anjidiv ; but tho boats were scattered by tho Portuguese artillery. 
tn 1503 the Portuguese pursucd Vimmaya’s bouts into Hondvar 
creck, On cutering the river the Portuguese were attacked from 
palisades by stnull guns wid arrows. They forced a landing and 
the people fled leaving somo vessels on the beach Jaden with goods 
which the Portuguese burned. They then went on by anothor 
creck to Hondvar town which was lurge and had many fighting 
men. They fell on it, and ag the people fled, burnt the town and all 
that was in it.6 In 1505 Almeida, the first Portuguese viceroy, 
went from Anjidiv to Hondvar, and boing ill-received, attacked it. 
The people defended themselves bravely and discharged showers of 
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arrows by ove of which Almeida was wounded. Both the town and 
the ships took fire and for a time the Portuguese were much 
troubled by the smoke. Almeida’s son Lourenzo made a circuit 
through the woods to get behind the town. He camo across a 
detachment of tho cnomy and was on the point of being defeated 
when his father camo to his help. Timmaya, the governor of the 
city and the owner of sovoral ships, came out and made excuses for 
his chief. As he was a man of graceful manners and appearance 
and engaged that his master should become a vassal of the Portuguese, 
Almeida agreed to make a treaty! During the same year (1505) an 
ambassador from Narsinga, tho eighth Vijayauagar king (1487-1508), 
who styled himsclf lord of Iondvay, reached the Portuguese viceroy 
at Kananur, About the same time the Italian traveller Varthema 
describes Onor as a day from Anjidivy with a pagan king who was 
subject to king Narsinga, He was a good fellow, a great friend of 
the Portuguese, who went naked excopt a cloth round his middle, 
and had seven or cight ships which were always cruizing about. 
The air was perfect and the people long-lived. There were wild 
hogs, stags, wolves, lions, and many strange birds,and many peacocks 
and parrots. hoy had beet of cows, that is red’ cows, and shcep in 
abundance. Throughont the year there were great quantitics of 
rice and roses, flowers and fruit.2 About this time, in his review 
of India at tho establishment of Portuguese power, Faria mentions 
Honor or Hondvar.’ In August 1510, after Dalboquerquo was driven 
from Goa, he sailed to Honavar.t In October, before his second 
attempt on Goa, Dalboquerque called at Hondyvar and met 'Timmaya 
and the chiof of Gersappa.> In the same year, apparently after 
Dalboquerque’s second conquest of Goa, Merlao, that is Malharrav 
chief of Hondvar, was ousted by a younger brother. Dalboquerque 
upheld Malharrdvy, and, on his agreeing to pay £3000 (Pardaos 40,000) 
a year, appointed him manager of the Gow territory. In 1514, the 
Portuguese traveller Barbosa calls it the good town of Lfonor on 
another river beyond Mirjén and near the sca. The Malabars called 
it Povaran,’ and many of them came bringing cocoanat-oil and 
palm-inolasses, and wine, and took away cheap brown rico. About 
this time, when Portuguese power was firmly established, they levied 
from the Ilondvar chief a tribute of 2000 bales of rice.® In 1547 
the Portuguese had factors at Honor! In 1554 Hondvar is 
mentioned in tho Mohit or Turkish Seamen’s Guide as a regular 
place of trade with Aden! In 1568 Dom Luiz Athaide, the twelfth 
Portuguese viceroy, besieged and took Hondvyar and built a fortress 
on the Hondvar river. Tho queen of Hondvar with the help of 
Adilshahi troops, tried to retake it, but failed." About this time 
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the Venetian merchant Casar Frederick mentions Fort Onor in the 
kingdom of Batikala, tributary to Vijayanagar. The port had a fort 
but there was no trade, only a chargo with a captain and company.! 
In 1570 in the great league of Ahmadnagar bijdpur and Kalikat 
against the Portugnese, it was arranged that Hondvar with Goa 
and Kalikat should be given to Bijtpur. ‘The Gersappa queen 
agreed to attack the Portuguese, but though hard pressed at Goa, Dom 
Luiz managed to send succonr to Hondvar and the attack failed.? In 
the following year Dom Luiz went witha fleet to Hondvarand destroyed 
the eneniy’s ships. Hondvar was beautiful, rich, and thickly peopled, 
Tho people left after a weak resistance and Hondvar was sacked and 
reduced to ashes. Ilondvar fort capitulated after a four days 
bombardment, aud a garrison of 400 men was left, half of them 
Portugueso.’ In a Portugueso map of about 1570, Onor appears with 
Anjidiva and Batekala on the Kdnara coast... In 1580 De Barros 
mentions the city of Hondvar as the head of thekingdom of Batikala,® 
About 1590 the Dutch traveller Joan Hugues de Linscot mentions a 
Portuguese fort at Hondyvar. It yielded much pepper, 7000 or 8000 
Portuguese quintaux.a year, which was held to be the bost pepper in 
India. Tho queen 6f Bhatkal, the ruler of the country, arranged with 
the Portuguese factor at Hondvar, but the pepper had always to be 
paid six months in advance. Rice also grow in abundance. For the 
rest Hondvar was seldom visited except when ships were lading, 
The trade was formerly small but of late had increased. About the 
samo time the famous Hnglish sailor, Captain Davis, mentions Hondvar 
as a chief place of trade.’ [pn 1599, Foulke Grevil’s Memoir, on the 
basis of which the first English Mast India Company was started, 
mentions the queen of Batikala selling great store of pepper to the 
Portuguese at the town of Honor which they held in her state’ 
In 1600 the French traycHer Pyrard de Laval mentions Onor asa 
place of Portuguese trade® “In 1623 the Italian traveller Della 
Valle describes Honivar as a small place on the sea-shore formed 
by tho arms of two rivers, one running south, the other north, 
The town had more huts than houses. he fortress was large, on 
the foundations of a wall which the Portuguese found ready built 
by the natives. It was ona rocky hill. The captain had horses, 
gardens, and woll arranged quarters. ‘l'ho streets were large and 
there was a great square where in times of siege the townspeople 
took shelter, ‘There wore two churches, one dedicated to St. 
Katherine, the other to St. Anthony. Lxcept in Lent there was 
one priest. Within gunshot of Hondvar was a big city of the 
Hindus called the Brahman’s city.!? The ruler of Hondvar was 
Venkattapa Naik, and in a treaty made with the Portuguese in 1631 
ho took off duties at Hondvar on the export of pepper.! Tu 1640, 
Faria mentions Onor as a Portuguese fort." About 1650, Schultzen, 
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a Dutch writer, describos Hondvar as once noted for trade and 
shipping but now much weakened as the Portugucse had drawn all 
the trade of the coast to Goa! About 1660, the Dutch minister 
Baldwus notices Hondvar and Batikala as the only two towns of 
importance in Kéiinara.*. In 1666 the Fronch traveller Thevenot 
says, but this is doubtful, that there were many Portuguese in 
Honivar. ‘Che fort was much better than the town.’ In 1671, the 
Portuguese concluded a treaty with the Bednur chief allowing 
them to establish a factory at Hondvar.t| Under a further treaty 
in 1678, the Portugueso were allowed to build a factory and a 
church at Hondvar About this time the well known English 
traveller Fryer notices Onor as situated in hilly barren land. He 
passed to it through a narrow bite which expatiated into a wide 
swallow and thrust visitors up the river. On the north a low and 
narrow castlo overlooked the river. Where Fryer landed the Dutch 
had a house and had launchod a new junk with her colours furled. 
Ont ond of the town stood in a hole; the other stood over a rocky 
hill, Over it the castle with its stone walls faced an heath a great 
way, yet looking asquint on the underwoods, The castle was 
built after the exact rules of ancientfortifications with a drawbridge 
and a moat round, now a dry ditch) The castle was in ruins and had 
no soldiers. It had been built by the Portuguese and seized by 
the Kanareens with the help of the Dutch between whom and the 
Dutch the town with poor buildings was now divided. Tho Nairs 
had no footing in Onor and the Moors not, much. Many of the 
people had received the Christian faith; those who had not were 
the most impiously religious of any of the Indians, being marvellously 
conversant with the devil. ‘he people had good laws and obeyed 
them and travelled without guides on broad roads not along 
by-paths as in Malabir.6 In 1707 the Portuguoso made a fresh 
treaty with the Bednur chief who allowed them to keep factorios at 
Mirjén, Honivar, Chanddvar, and Bhatkal.’ In 1720 Hamilton 
notices Onor asa port witha river able to receive ships of 200 to 
300 tons. On a hill about a mile within the bar was an old 
Portuguese castlo which was surrendered to the king of Kanara 
after a siege of three years.2 In 1727 a small English factory 
subordinate to Tellicheri was opened at Hondvar, the chief articles 
which tempted a settlement being peppor and sandalwood, The 
transactions of the two factors who hved at Hondvar were for long 
suspended by the ravages of the Mardthds which had spread such 
an alarm that the quiet peoplo of Bednur and Bilgi had deserted 
their fields and left them uncultivated.® In November 1751, under 
a treaty with the Bednur chief, the English were allowed to build 
a factory on the site of the old factory. Tho new building remained 
till 1768. In that year the English factor Straccy presented 
himself before Haidar Ali in Bednur and was allowed to continue 
to trade.!? From information which Buchanan gathered on the spot, 
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in Haidar’s time the Company’s factory procured every year about 
210 tons (900 khandis) of pepper at £11 to £12 (Rs. 110- 
Rs, 120) for every khandi of 520 tbs.; also the wholo sandalwood 
trade, varying from 45 to 70 tons (200-300 khandis), The 
exports of betelnut amounted yearly to about 235 tons (1000 
khandis) valued at £1030 (Rs. 40,300). Of this the Company took 
as muchas they wanted. ‘he trade in cocoanuts and dried kernel 
or kopra, of which £1200 (Rs. 12,000) worth were yearly exported, 
was in the hands of private traders! About this time tho 
French scholar Anquetil du Perron notices Onor with an English 
factory which did not show from tho sca In 1768 Haidar 
determined to make Bednur his head-quarters and prepared 
dockyards and naval arsenals at Hondvar and Mangalor.8 In 
Jannary 1768, during the third year of the first war between the 
English and Haidar (1766-1769), the English tried to enlist tho 
Mardathds as allies by tho offer of Bednur and Sonda, A squadron of 
ships with 400 Kuropeans and a large body of sepoys was sent’ to 
attack Haidar’s sca-ports. At Hondvar Haidar had begun to make 
a navy, but his captains were so displeased because he had given 
the command to arcavalry officer, that, when the English squadron 
appeared, Haidar’s fleet of two ships, two grabs, and ten galivats 
joined the English. — Basavraéjdurg or Fortified Island at the mouth 
of Hondvar river and Monsvar fort were taken with little loss and 
a small garrison was left to defend them. The English did not 
hold these places long, Jn May of the same year Haidar’s troops 
appeared, and, in spito of their strength, Hondvar fort and Fortified 
Island yielded almost without résistance.4 Mr, Forbes, the author of 
the Oriental Memoirs, who passed down the Kénara coast in February 
1772, noticos Onor and Mirzi, the last of which he identifies with the’ 
ancient Musiris. The country noar was famous for its pepper, 
cassia, and wild nutmog,;. Basavrajdurg or Fortified Island, a, little 
to the south of Mirzi, was about a mile round, rocky, barren, and so 
strong as to be deemed impregnable. 'l'he whole country was in 
Haidar Ali’s hands. Wondvar was on a river or salt lake whose bar 
on account of a tremendous surt was most difficult and dangerous to 
cross Jt had a fort on rising ground and was a small town of 
indifferent houses. The best was the English factory where two 
of the Company’s servants lived to buy peppor and sandalwood for 
the Huglish and Chinese markets, here was a considerable 
private trade with Bombay and the north in betelnuts and other 
articles. The lowlands near were well tilled and planted with cocoa 
and betel palms, pepper, rice, and inferior grains. Its most valued 
product was the white sandal tree. About four years after J’orbes 
(December 1775), the English traveller Parsons notices about a mile 
off shore and five miles north of Honavar, Basavrajdurg or Fortified 
Island, girt with a stone wall strengthoned at proper distances by 
armed towers, At the south end the only landing was a fort with 
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eight guns, At Honévar the Union flag was flying at the English 
factory and Haidavr’s flag on the castle. Parsons went ashore about 
four in the afternoon and was well received by the Company’s 
resident Mr. Townsend and his wifo. ‘The castle and town were on 
the north side of the river near the entrance, About a mile from 
the entrance was a dangerous shoal with not more than nine feet of 
water at low tide. At high tide the rest of the rivor was sixteen 
to eighteen feet deep. It was navigable for large boats a great way 
inland, and was very convenient for bringing down pepper and 
sandalwood of which Haidar had the monopoly. Parsons, who was 
a sailor, was much interested to find near the castle on the stocks 
two half-built frigates, one of thirty-two the other of twenty-four 
guns. They had prows and were what were called grabs. When 
finished they would be complete frigates, being very strong and of 
a fine mould. Tho work was surprisingly good. They were built 
broadside to the river, becauso their way of launching ships was to 
lay great beams of wood, grease them, and get elephants to push the 
vessel along the beams into the sea.? 


The reverses of the Bombay detachment in-the second Maisut 
war (1783-1784) wore in some measure redeemed by the skill and 
persistent courage of Major Torriano’s. defenco of Hontivar fort 
during the ten months between the middle of May 1783 and the 
middle of March 1784. On their way sonth the Bombay detachment, 
‘after the capture of Mirjin fort, passed to Hondvar. The batteries 
which were under Captain Torriano, an officer who had distinguished 
himself during tho Gujarét campaign of 1775, were opened on the 
first of January 1783, and in five days the wall was broached and 
the fort stormed. It was made tho grand magazine of the British 
forces and placed wnder the charge of Captain Torriano who had 
been wounded in the siege, with a garrison of 743 officers and men 
of whom only 103 were Huropeans.? On the 23rd of January Captain 
Torriano strengthened his position by the capture of Fortified 
Island. A lull of about six wecks was followed on the 2nd March 
by the news of General Mathews’ capitulation at Bednur and of 
the flight of the British garrison from Kunddpur or Barkalur, 
Torriano made every effort to save the Kundépur fugitives, and on 
the 21st of March a party of seven Europeans and some native 
troops found shelter in Hondvar. On the 30th of April a letter was 
received from the Beduur committeo ordering Captain Torriano to 
destroy and quit Hondvar. ‘This order, unless their instructions 
were supported by higher authority, Torriano declined to obey. 


On the 12th of May news came of the approach of Lutaf Ali, one of 
Tipu’s leading officers, at the head of 10,000 men, Captain Torriano 
marched out and dispersed the advanced guard, but next day (May 
18th) the army appeared in force and 2000 of the townspeople, 
dreading ill-treatment, fled to the fort. On the same day Captain 
Torriano attacked tho enemy’s advanco post and drove them off 
with the loss of eleven prisoners. Lutaf Ali then began to prepare 
for a siege, and by the 10th of June opened a battery of seven 
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pieces of twelve andeightecn pounder cannon. As the walls of the 
fort were not more than three fect thick they suffered so severely 
rom the fire of this battery that Captain Torriano, determining to 
silence their guns, made a sudden sally, and, almost without loss, 
succeeded in destroying their battery and spiking all of the seven 
guns. On the 14th of June Lutaf Ali enraged at this surprise 
attacked the fort but was repulsed with loss. Then the siege 
slackened till on the Ist July the besiegors again opened a well 
directed and most damaging fire. During the next six weeks 
(July Ist- August 15th), in spite of their sufferings from sickness, from 
scanty supphes, and from the cnemy’s fire, the garrison continued 
to offer an unflinching resistance. On the 24th of August, under 
a flax of truce, a letter was received giving the terms of a truce 
concluded at Mangalor between Tipu Sultdn and the British 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The agreement provided that at Hondvar, so long as the truce 
lasted, neither side should raise fresh works, and that the English 
garrison should be supplied with food and once a month should 
receive provisions frem Bombay. Lutaf Ali paid so little attention 
to these terms that nothing but. threats of force enabled Captain 
TYorriano to secure supplies. On the 15th of October Lutat Ali was 
removed and his place taken by Mirza Khan. Under the plea that. 
two of the Sultin’s half-built ships required protection, Mirza Khan 
demanded that a guard should be allowed to enter the fort. Captain 
Torriano refused to listen to such a proposal and the demand was 
withdrawn. Foiledin thisattempt Mirza Khan arranged to surprise 
the fort on the 26th of October, but tho garrison was on their guard 
and no attempt was made, During this and the next month 
disease and desertion continued to reduce the garrison, On the 
24th of January a British ensign deserted and on the 2nd of 
February news arrived of the fall of Mangalor.' ‘Ihe besieged were 
still further harassed by plots among the native soldiors to desert, 
and, as the Kuropeans believed, to murder their officers. Sickness 
grew more and more deadly, and so great was the scarcity of food 
that roasted rats were esteemed a dainty. During the first six weeks 
of 1784 as many as 500 natives and soldiers died and the garrison 
was reduced to sixty effective men. ‘Then scurvy broke out and 
on the 4th of March the position of the garrison was made still 
more desperate by Mirza Khan’s treacherous capture of Fortified 
Island. On the 7th of March Captain Torriano wrote to General 
Macleod, who was theu off Hondvar, telling him of the sufferings of 
tho garrison and imploring his help. But the lettcr was intercepted 
by Mirza Khdéu, and General Macleod sailed without taking any 
steps to relieve the garrison, Affairs were now at their worst. On 
the sixteenth of March came the news of peace and letters were 
received from the Madras commissioners ordering Captain 'Torriano 


1 About the end of January Captain Torviano’s friend Mr, James Forbes passed 
homeward bound in the General Elhot. Mr. Forbes says (Or. Mem. IV. 109): 
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to surrender Hondvar, and Karwdr and Saddshivgad if they were 
under his command, ‘I'wo days later (18th March) the ship 
Hawke appeared off Hondvar with orders to embark the garrison. 
Tipu’s officers raised many difficulties regarding the removal of 
stores and dependents. At last on the 26th and 27th of March the 
garrison and their dependents and stores were safely cmbarked. 
The survivors, only 258 out of 743, reached Bombay in safety by 
the 15th of April. ‘The spirited defenco of Hondvar was declared 
by the Government of Bombay to reflect the highest honour on all 
the officers and men who composed the garrison ; and the Court of 
Directors, in reward for his gallant services, granted Captain 
Torriano a Major's brevet commission.! 

After the departure of the garrison 'Tipu destroyed Hondvar as in 
his opinion foreign trade impoverished a country and gavo strangers 
an excuse for meddling in its affairs? In 1792, Fortificd Island, 
which Tipu had preatly strengthened and intended to make his 
naval arsenal, was taken by three British frigates. The garrison 
consisted of 200 men with thirty-four-pieces of cannon besides 
military stores and almost the whole iron work of a sixty-gun ship 
which had been scuttled and sunk.? 


In 1800 Munro found not a house at’ Honfvar though it was once the 
second place of trade in the province'of Kdénara,4 In 1801 Buchanan 
notes that Hondvar had been demolished by Tipu in 1784 though 
under Haidar it was a place of great commerce with a naval dock- 
yard. Since 1799 five shops had been opened, There was a customs 
house and some few people had made offers of rebuilding the town 
if Government helped. The whole trade had been destroyed by 
the oppressious of ‘Tipu. Merchants were boginning to appear from 
their hiding places and return from the countrics where they had 
fled. Boats camo from Bombay, Rajapur; and)Goa, and, from a fow 
merchants who lived scattered near the bank of the Hondvar lagoon, 
they purchased rice, pepper, betelnuts, cocoanuts, and salt fish. 
The pirate craft of the Malabir coust were a great hindrance to 
trade, They roved round Pigeon Island, about twenty-five miles 
south-west of Hondvar, and had the impertinence even to enter the 
rivers and inlets, Hight days before Buchanan was there they had 
carried off two boats from Hondvar creek. In the creek Buchanan 
found the wrecks of some of Tipu’s ships which were sunk in 1783, 
after the fort was taken by assault. In 1855, before North Kanara 
was transferred to the Bombay Presidency, Hondvar was a zillah 
station, the head-quarters of a sub-collector and a civil and sessions 
judge. It had « population of 11,968.° 

Hosur, a village about a mile west cf Sidddpur, with in 1881 
a population of 545, has two carved stones at a small rude temple 
near the wayside. About forty feet west of the temple are two 
other stones, onc of them very elaborately carved, with at its 
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‘bottom a man carried in a litter and traces of an inscription. A 
fifth stone stands close to the road leading to Jog, about six miles 
south of Hosur. 


Hukatligudda Hill, north latitude 14° 15’ cast longitude 74°50’, 
rises 1500 feet above the sea in the Hosalmakki spur of the 
Sahyddris, five miles south-west of Bilgi and six east of Gersappa, 
It is a rugged egg-shaped rock covered with thick evergreen brush- 
wood. Close to the north runs the road from Gersappa to Honévar. 
The village of Hukéli which gives its name to the hill lies close to 
the east and three miles further is another village named Halvalli. 
Two miles from the Kodkani travellers’ bungalow in the same range, 
and not far from Rikshasgudda, is Mavingudda about 1500 feet 
above the sea and commanding a splendid view. The neighbouring 
villages have a poor population of Marétha Kunbis, Halepéiks, and 
afew Lingtyat and Jain husbandmen who own good rice-lands. 


Itgi in Sidddépur, three miles west of Bilgi, with in 1881 a 
population of 495, has a modern temple of RAémeshvar, onjoying a 
yearly Government grantof£100 (Rs. 1000), On the Mahdshivardtra 
(February -March)a fair attended by from cight to ten thousand 
people is held at the temple. Articles are sold to the value of about 
£200 (Rs. 2000), chiefly eocoanuts, cocoanut-oil, dry fish, grain, cloth, 
and metal vessels. On the last day of the fair a car procession is 
held. Besides this yearly fair, weekly fairs are held on Tuesdays 
when 300 to 500 people gather and salted fish and cocoanuts are sold. 

Jagalpet, with in 1881 a population of 266, is tho first stage on 
the Supa-Khanspur_road, about four miles north of Supa. Tho 
village lies in a hollow valley which runs east and west, formed by 
a low line of quartz hills on the north, and, on the south, by the 
gentle northern slope of a lofty range whose southern side falls 
steep towards Supa, overlooking deep thickly-wooded valleys. The 
sloping sides of the valley are grassy and its bottom is watered by 
asmall stream. Tho villago is near the foot of the northern slope, 
its one short strect running east and west. Round this street the 
houses are clustered on all sides. The houses are mostly thatched 
with bamboo and plaster, but a fow are built of mud and tiled. 
Except the few which form the street, they stand in enclosures 
shaded by jacks, mangoes, tamarinds, and plantains. Most of the 
people are Kunbi hasbandmen. 


Jali Kund, or Hog Island, cone-shaped and about 300 feet 
high, lies in north Jatitude 14° 1’ and east longitude 74° 28’, about 
four miles north-west of Bhatkal and nino miles east of Netrdni or 
Pigeon Island. The channel betweon Hog and Pigeon Islands is 
safe with fifteen or sixteon fathoms of water near Pigoon Island 
and eight or nine fathoms towards Hog Island and the mainland, 
Among Malabar sailors Hog Island is known as Kare Nitrdn! a 
name which perhaps explains the first syllables of Ptolemy’s (4.p,150) 
Kanathra and the Kaineitai of the Periplus (a.p.247) the second 
syllables belonging to Netréni or Pigeon Inland. 


‘Mr. H. Bradley, C.8., Head Assistant Collector, South Kanara. See below, p. 336. 
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Kadme, at the head of the northern end of the Tadri estuary, 
and about a mile north of Gokarn, appears to have been a place of 
some importance in the early part of the eighteenth century. -In 
1720, Captain Hamilton calls it Cuddermuddy and notices it with 
Ankla and Merzee as little harbours in the Sonda chief’s dominions 
to the south of Karwar} 


Kaiga Gha't, or the Kaiga Pass, is in a spur of the Sahyadris on 
the Kérw4r-Yellapur frontier, thirty-six miles east of Kirwaér, The 
villages of Kalche and Devkar lic at the head of the pass; and 
those of N4gekoe and Shirve are at its foot towards the west. The 
Kérwér-Yellépur road fifty-eight miles long crosses this pass. 
The road, which is twelve fect broad, is not ready for wheeled 
carriages but is passable by animals and footmen, It has been in 
progress since 186]. Between 1861 and 1878, the total sum spent 
by the Madras and Bombay Governments was £34,689 (Rs. 3,46,890). 
In 1867 the road was transferred to local funds from which £1200 
(Rs. 12,000) were spent in 1879. 


Kadra, on the Kaélinadi river about twenty miles north-east of 
Kérwér, with in 1881 a population of 290,-is.a landing place of 
some importance with a police station and a rnined fort. Kadra is 
the second stage on the Kérwdér-Dhérwaér road and is the place 
where the Karwar-Dharwar road is joined by the Anshi Pass road 
to Supa. By water Kadra is twenty miles from the mouth of the 
Kélinadi and with a fair wind and a flowing tide can be reached in 

-afew hours. About four miles above K4érwar at low tide the river 
banks are dotted with hundreds of women gathering shell-fish in 
about three feet of water. Many of the womon come long distances 
to get the shell-fish, which they generally keep in store. All the 
way to Kadra tho scenery is very tine, both hills and vales boing 
clothed with towering forest? There is. agreat teak plantation 
at Kadra. There aro traces of a ruined fort at the landing place, 
but there is no provision for water. To the north-east of the 
village a conical granite rock stands out about four feet high and 
six fect broad. 1t is locally believed to be the shrine of the Kadra 
Great Mother of Families or Kutumahdiméyi; and at a fair held here 
in December 2000 to 3000 people meet and offer sheep and fowls to 
the goddess. Many of the devotees are women who pray for children 
and make vows. ‘I'he shrine has a yearly Government allowance of 
£1 4s, (Rs. 12) which is managed by a committee. 


According to a local manuscript history Kadra was first fortified 
about 1610 by Sarpdn-malik, that is Sherif-ul-Mulk, the Bijapur 
general, In 1675 Fryer notices Cuderah as a strong place recently 
conquered by Shivaji2 In 1705 Kadra fort was pulled down by Basav 
Ling, the sixth chief of Sonda (1697-1745).4 During tho twenty years 
of Haidar’s rule (1763-1783), the Kadra division formed part of his 
territories.6 In 1801 Buchanan notices it as Caderi, the second stage 


1 New Account, I. 278. 

2 Sir R. Temple’s Tour in Kanara, Bombay Gazette July 1879. 

3 Fast India and Persia, 146. 4 Local Manuscript History, 1806. 
5 Local Manuscript History, 1806. 
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from Karwar. It was formerly a placo of note but it was so wasted 
by sickness that only two houses were left with one man and a lad, 
besides women. The people thought the sickness was the work of 
some angry spirit; in Buchanan’s opinion it was due to the spread 
of forest and to the fact that the whole of the neighbouring country 
had been laid waste, On the river bank was a fort which was said 
to have been pulled down by Haidar Ali. According to the local 
story General Mathews (1788) took possession of the ruins, built some 
works, and left a garrison which held out until the peace of Mangalor 
(1784), A few traders, especially Brahmans, lived near the fort 
where a weekly fuir was held and attended by many people. The 
water in the river was fresh. Phatemdris could go almost to the fort 
and canoes could pass two miles further, In Buchanan’s opinion 
the place had many natural advantages and tho establishment of a 
market would, he thought, bring a great trade.! 

Kaltigudda Hill, 2500 feet above sea level, ten miles north- 
east of Hondvar, and eleven miles south-east of Kumta, is the 
highest and most central peak in the range that runs west through 
Hondvar and ends-within ‘six.miles of Haldipur.? Its climate is 
cool and pleasant. Before the district came to Bombay it was 
used as a health resort and on the top had a house built by a Judge 
of Kanara where the Huropeans stationed at Hondvar used to go in 
the hot weather. There was formerly a good footpath to the hill 
top, but the path has fallen out of order and the hill is difficult 
of ascent. The hill slopes used to be cleared for wood-ash tillage, 
but of late the practice bas been stopped. Tho country for about a 
mile at the foot of the hill is said to be covered with the remaina 
of Hindu temples and houses and there are traces of a footpath to 
Gersappa. It is said to haye been a flourishing Havig settlement 
during tho rulo of the Jain kings of Gersappa (1409-1610). 

Karwar’, properly Kadva'd, in north latitude 14° 50’ and east 
longitude 74° 15’, with in 1881] a population of 13,761, is the chief 
town in the Karwar sub-division, and is the head-quarters of the 
district of North Kanara. The town dates from.after the transfer 
of North Kanara to the Bombay Prosidency in 1862. Before the 
transfor it was afishing village. 'I‘he present town and neighbouring 
offices and residences are in the lands of the fishing villages of Beitkol, 
Aligadde, Kono, Kiéjubig, and Kodibdég, and of the agricultural 
village of Bad. 

* The chief merit of Karwar is its spacious harbour, the only first- 
rate harbour on the western coast betweon Bombay and Colombo, 
It offers every convenience for shipping at all times of the year, 
From 10° west of north round by east and south to 280° west the 
harbour is formed and sheltered by the mainland. From 80° west 
towards the north the harbour is open to the sea. From north-west 
towards north, about 22 miles from the anchorage, the islands of 


i Mysore and Canara, UT. 186-188. 

2 Besides Kaltigudda in the centre this range has two other peaks, Bhimankul due 
east of Chandavar, and Kaurikal Kammangudda. 

3 Report of the Karwar-Gadag Railway Committee, December 1873, Compare Col, 
Cotton’s and Lieut, Taylor’s Reports on Beitkul Harbour, 1857-58, 
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Devgad and Kurmagad form a natural breakwater about 1000 
yards long. ‘lhe Oyster Rocks, which lie a few degrees north of 
west, are more than three miles from the anchorage. From the 
low sandy beach which stretches nearly north and south, a spur of 
the Karwar hills runs west into the sea for about 24 milos. The end 
of this spur, which is detached and has a greatest hei@ht of 640 feet 
above the sea, is called Karwar Head. It is about 1500 yards broad 
and is joined to the mainland by a low isthmus 500 yards wide. The 
sea thus intervenes between Karwar Head and the mainland for 
nearly 1000 yards, and this inland bay, which is shallow at its 
upper end and has fifteen or sixteen feet of water at low tides at its 
mouth, is called Beitkol Cove. Beitkol Cove affords complete 
protection to native craft and at all scasons small steamers can 
anchor at its mouth in perfect satety. Karwar port where steamers 
and large vessels are moored or lo at anchor is outside Beitkul 
Cove. ‘I'he port is well protected by Kirwaér Head from west to 
south and is therefore fairly sheltered from the south-west monsoon. 
The soundings in the protected area of Karwér port give a depth of 
twenty-two feet at Jow water spring tides., Ton or twelve vessels 
drawing not more than soventcen or eighteen fect can find room in 
tho port at one time and fair shelter at all scasons. Vessels drawing 
twenty to twouty-two feet can safely load in fair weather with 
smooth water, except between May and October, that is immediatoly 
before and during the south-west monsoon, 

Tho 1872 census returns showed that of the population of 18,263, 
Hindus numbered 10,110, Musalimdngs 1301, Christians 1800, and 
Others 52. Tho 1S81 census showeda population of 18,761 or an 
average of one to cach square acre, on 753 Lacres the area of the town 
site of Karwar. Of the whole population 10,814 were Hindus, 1099 
Musalmins, and 1848 Christians. Among Hindus the most numerous 
classesare, Brahmans, Konkan Mardthas; Bhandaris, Ghaédis, Halvakki 
Vakkals, Komarpaiks, Kalavants, Bandis, and Devlis. ‘he Bréhmans 
are landed proprietors, traders, and Government servants. The other 
classes are chiefly husbandmen and labourers. The Musalmans are 
petty dealers, labourers, and messengers ; and the Christians, Govern- 
ment servants, carpenters, masons, and labourers. 

Karwar is one of the two first class Kanara ports with an average 
yearly trade worth over £500,000. The sca trade returns for the 
eight years ending 1881-82 give for Karwar average yearly exports 
worth £344,656 (Rs. 34,46,560), and average yearly imports worth 
£233,655 (Rs. 23,306,550). Hxports varied from £110,787 
(Rs.11,07,870) in 1877-78, to £606,104 (Rs.60,61,040) in 1875-76 ; 
and imports from £156,175 (Its.15,61,750) in 1879-80 to £324,455 
(Rs. 32,44,550) in 1875-76. Coasting steamers of 1950 to 2600 tons, 
belonging to the British India Steam Navigation Company, call 
weekly at Karwir throughout the year. These steamers generally 
make the trip betwoeu Karwar and Bombay in forty-eight hours. 
They deliver and reveive the weekly mails and all kinds of goods 
and the return steamers ship large cargoes, chicfly of cotton, for 
Bombay. These steamers sometimes bring piece-goods and stores 
from Bombay for the local market or to be sent to the Bombay 
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Karnatak in carts by the Arbail pass. During the 1876 and 1877 
famine in the Bombay Karnitak large quantities of rice and other 
food grains were landed at Karwar and sont in carts to Dhérwar, 
Hubli, and Belléri. Except during tho rains when passengers for 
Goa land at Karwar, the passenger traffic between Bombay and 
Karwar is small. A proposal is now before Government that the 
small steamers belonging to Messrs. Shepherd and Company should 
ply daily between Bombay and Karwér instead of stopping at Goa. 
Sometimes between October and May, Arab dhdus come from Arabia 
to Karwar bringing dates, pomegranates, almonds, raisins, and 
pistachio nuts. ‘They stay in the port for a weok or two, load with 
rice, and sail either to Bombay or to Arabia. 


In 1863 the project of a railway from Karwar to the Bombay 
Karnitak was started. In 1869 surveys were undertaken by Govern- 
ment and lines proposed by the Kaiga and Arbail passes. The line by 
the Arbail pass was preferred, and, between 1869 and 1874, Govern- 
mont incurred a large expense in the survey of the railway line. 
Building sites were boughtat Karwar by local capitalists, and even 
by some Bombay Fuvopean firms, at five to ten times their former 
value, and large sums were spent in building shops, warehouses, and 
dwellings. Afterwards the railway project was shelved till the famine 
of 1876 and 1877 drew attention to the importance of railway 
communication between the Bombay Karndtak and the coast.! Finally 
in 1879 the scheme of a Karwar railway was abandoned in favour of 
a line from Marmagao in Portuguese territory to Hubli which was 
undertaken by the. West of India Portuguese Guaranteed Railway 
Company. 

Besides being the revenue and police head-quartors of the Karwar 
sub-division, Karwar is throughout tho ycar the seat of the District 
Judge and civil surgeon, aud during tho rains of the Collector, the 
assistant and deputy collectors, the customs officer, the police 
superintendent, the district engineer, and an assistant collector of 
salt revenue. The station has a municipality, church, jail, court- 
house, civil hospital, post and telegraph offices, a travellers’ bungalow, 
and a light-house. ‘here is also a large timber store and a cotton mart, 


The municipality, which was established in 1864, had in 1881-82 
an income of £1036 (Rs. 10,360) and an expenditure of £1033 
(Rs. 10,330). The chicf municipal works are the making and repair- 
ing of roads, wells, and market buildings, the filling of swamps, and 
the planting of trees. The municipality owns a Sunday market 
and a meat and fish market. The Sunday market is an open shed 
about 100 feet long with corrugated iron roofing. It is used only 
on Sundays when a large quantity of grain, vegetables, fruit, and 
other produce is sold. The moat and fish markot is an open shed 
with a tiled roof and a pluth eightoen inches high. 


1 During the 1876-77 famine the price of grain at Hubli, 100 miles from Karwar, 
was £2 103, (Rs, 25) the bag while at Karwdr it was ouly 16s. (Rs. 8). The cart-hire 
at one time was 12s. (Rs, 6) the bag or £8 (Re. 80) the ton. The cattle employed in 
carrying grain inland perished in numbers and carts had to be dragged up and down 
the pass by men. Karwar Municipal Address to Sir R. Temple, 28th April 1879, 
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The hospital, which was built in 1872-73, in 1882 treated 5583 
out-patients and 375 in-patients at a cost of £862 10s. (Rs. 8625), 
The Kérwér first class provincial bungalow was built in 1865 at a 
cost of £995 (Rs.9950), It is stone-built and tile-roofed and has 
three Jarge rooms, two dressmg-rooms, and three bath-rooms with 
ont-houses, The light-house, in north latitude 14° 48’ 20” and east 
longitude 76’ 6’ 40", was built in 1864. It has a red fixed ship’s 
portside light, displayed from the Karwar port office on a white 
flagstaff sixty fect from the ground and_ sixty-five above high 
water. Itcan be scen from a ship’s deck five miles off and lightens 
an are of 35° seaward. With the light bearing cast-south-east a 
vessel can anchor in throe to five fathoms. 


Karwar, as noticed above, is a modern town with little history. 
But Kadvad village, about threo miles from the mouth of the river, 
from which Karwar takes its name, early in the seventeenth century, 
rose to be one of the chief ports in the Bijépur dominions.} 


The first known mention of Kadvaéd is in 1510 as Caribal on the 
other side of the river from Cintacora or Chitikul.2 During tho 
first half of the soventeenth century the Karwar vovenue superin- 
tendent or desdéi was one of the chick managers under Bijdpur.3 
In 1688 the tame of the peppor of Sonda induced Sir William 
Courten’s company to open a factory at Karwar. In 1646 
Courten’s agent at K:irwar offered to sell the factory to the President 
of the London Company at Surat, but the offer was declined! In 
1653 Karwar appears in the list of the Jondou Company’s factories.® 
About 1660 the Karwar factory was prosperous. The finest 
muslins in Western India were exported from Karwar. The 
weaving country was inland to the cast of the Sahyddris at Hubli 
and at other centres whore the Company had agents aud employed 
as many as 50,000 weavers. Besides the great export of muslins, 
Karwar provided popper, cardamoms, cassia, and coarse cloth or 
dungart. There was a demand for lead and broadcloth.? At this 
time it was usual for tho Indiamen or ships from Europe, after 
landing part of their cargoes at Surat, to drop down the coast to 
Karwar, land such imports as were in demand, and take in local 
lading.’ In 1665 Shivaji exacted a contribution of £112 
(Rs. 1120) from the Karwiir factory.2 After Shivaji’s raid the factory 
seems to have been closed as it is mentioned as being re-opened 
in 1668.!° In 1670 the Karwar factory was prosperous. In July 
1673 the phaujdir or governor of Karwar revolted, seized the 


1The earliest mention of Karwar is in a local account according to which, soon 
after their arrival in India and before they had taken Goa (1498-1510), a Portuguese 
captain named Joan Francisco landed at Karwar and asked the local governor to be 
allowed to stay in the country and offered lis ship to the king if he might be allowed 
to build a factory. He was, as usual, allowed as much land as a hide would enclose 
and cutting it into strips secured a site large enough for his factory. Mr. J. 
Monteath, C.8. According to another local account Kadvad was founded by Muham- 
madans after they captured the neighbouring city of Siddhdpur. Sce below p. 342, 

* Commentaries of Dalboquerque, LIL. 27. 3 Ovme’s Historical Fragments, 35, 


4 Bruce’s Annals, J. 366. 5 Bruce’s Annals, I. 419. 

§ Low's Indian Navy, f. 84. ? Bruce’s Annals, IL. 143, 144, 

§ Hamilton, I. 267; Brace, IL. 148,144. 9° Anderson’s Western India, 76; Grant Duff, 91, 
 Bruce’s Annals, IT. 202, MU Bruce’s Annals, IL 286. 
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subordinate officers who were loyal to Bijapur, attacked the diwin 
who would not join him, and laid siege to tho Knglish factory 
because the factors would not supply him with ammunition.’ In 
the same year the well known English traveller fryer describes 
Karwar as the chicf port of Bijépur, with a hilly and indifferent 
woody shore and islets scattered to and again? In 1674 Shivaji 
burnt Kéarwdr because the castle was not surrendered. The 
English factors were treated civilly and no harm was done to the 
factory.2 In October 1675 Fryer paid a second visit to Kénara. 
He came from Bombay with the chiof of the Karwér factory. At 
Karwar the chief of the factory and Fryer were met on the river 
by the governor with two barges, and on landing were welcomed 
by the ordnance of the English House. The English House was 
on an arm of the river (about three miles from its mouth) surveying 
a pleasant island stocked with game. It was in a delicate mead, 
the land of Cuttcen, Esquire, to whom it had long before been 
given by the king of Bidpur.* The house had only lately been 
built. It was a statelymansion, four square and guarded by two 
bulwarks at the commanding corners. When Shivaji attacked the 
place two years! before the honse was not finished, but though the 
town was burnt the factors were able to defend themselves with 
the help of a small pink, At Karwar no beef was to be bought ; 
but game was abundant, and the Hnglish factors went to the woods 
sometimes for a week at a time. ‘They lived on fish, water-fowl, 
peacocks, green pigeons, spotted doer, sdmbar, wild hogs, and 
sometimes wild cows... Tigers and leopards were common in the 
woods.> There was not much trade at Kaérwdr and the factory was 
decaying, merchants being out of heart to buy and sell because of 
the embroils of the country. 

In 1676 the Karwar factory suffered from the exactions of the 
local chief.6 In 1678, on account of the necessity of reductions, and in 
1679, because of tho levies of the Portuguese and the Sonda chiefs, 
it was determined to withdraw the establishment.’ In 1681] and 
1682, as part of the attempt to imcreaso the scale of the English 
Company’s affairs and especially to improve the means of getting 
pepper, cardamoms, benjamin, cloth, and cassia lignum, Sir John 
Child, the President at Surat, was ordored to restore the Karwar 
factory on a larger scale than before.2 In 1683 tho investment from 
Karwar was considerable, There were 200 tons of pepper, 51,000 
pieces of dungari, 8000 picces of patkis, 10,600 pieces of perkolis, 
50 bales of cardamoms, 2000 pieces of baftas, 2000 sevagajis, and 
50 khandis of cassia lignum.® In 1684 the English were nearly 


1 Orme’s Historical Fragments, 35-40. ? Orme’s Historical Fragments, 52. 

3 East India and Persia, 58. 

4 Fryer probably refers to Sir William Courten whose agent Weddell founded the 
Karwar factory in 1638-39. 

> Kast India and Persia, 146-147. ® Bruce’s Annals, IT, 399. 

7 Bruce’s Annals, II. 42),443. At the general reduction in 1679 the Court of 
Directors resolved that Karwar and Rajipur should be represented by native agenta. 
Low’s Indian Navy, 1. 65. 1t is doubtful if these orders were carried out. Compare 
Bruce, E{. 422, 428, 442, 472, § Bruce, II. 460, 487. 

: ® Orme’s Historical Fragments, 209. The piece of cloth is said to be eighteen feet 
y one. 
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driven out of Kdrwaér. The crew of one of two small vessels, the 
Mexico and the China, which had come to Karwér for cargoes of 
pepper, stole and killed a cow. They were mobbed by the people 
and firing in defence had the misfortune to kill two children, ‘The 
people seized the pepper and in spite of offers of reparation were so 
enraged that the factors’ lives were in danger and the house seemed 
likely to be destroyed. The presence of the Company’s shipping 
prevented an attack.' In 1685 the Portuguese stirred the desais in 
Karwar and Sonda to revolt and helped them with troops.? In 
1690, perhaps owing to the extreme depression in Bombay and 
Surat in consequence of the failure of the Childs’ scheme to act 
independently of the Moghal government, Karwdr seems to have 
been prosperous and to have traded direct with Mngland.* About 
this time Ovington remarks that in Karwar deer, antelope, peacock, 
and wild bulls and cows were almost the daily furniture of the factor’s 
table brought home by the messengers without any further expeuso 
than that of powder and shot. In 1692 the chiet of the English 
factory was held in great respect by theleading people of the neigh- 
bourhood when with his followers hevstarted,to hunt. A pack of 
twenty English dogs, good for game, was kept and each allowed 
two pounds of rice a day at the Company’s cost. Oue day within 
the space of two hows more than twelve deer, two wild cows with 
their calves, and four or five hogs, were killed. At the close of the 
day the chief was led home by the whole company, which included 
most of the people of distinction in the neighbourhood with their 
vassals and servants, who at the factory gate mado him a compli- 
mont and departed. So great was the fame of Karwar as a place of 
sport that two young mon of high family, a German of the house of 
Lembourg and a son of Lord Goring, caine out and stayed at 
Karwar? A few years later the factors were better husbands of 
their money. hey discharged all their dogs and other superfluities, 
Only one of the old customs was kept, that of troating strangers 
who came from Europe with pretty black fomale dancers.! 

During the last ten years of the seventeenth century the Dutch 
made every offort to depress the Huglish pepper trade at Karwar, 
and in 1697 the Mardthds laid Karwar waste.’ In 1701 the trade 
in white pepper was encouraged,’ and the factory was continued as 
it appears in tho list of places belonging to the two Hast India 
Companies at their union, At this time the Karwdér imports were 
from Persia, almonds, dates, rose-water, aud raisins; from Arabia, 
horses and drugs; and from Europe, iron, lead, sword-blades, knives, 
branch coral, and wearing apparel for the Portuguese. ‘I'he exports 
were, pepper, coarse brown cloth, coarse brown muslin, Goa spirits, 
Shiraz wine, cardamonis, cassia, nux vomica, bezoar, and a few other 
trifling articles. The Karwar pepper was the best on the coast.2 In 


1 Factory to Surat, 15th September 1684; Bruce’s Annals, II. 545. 

2 Orme’s Historical Fragments, 145. : 

8 Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 480. 4 Voyage to Surat, 269. 

5 Hamilton’s New Account, I. 264; Anderson’s Western India, 135-136. 

§ Hamilton’s New Account, I, 267. ? Bruce’s Annals, III. 240. 

§ Bruce’s Annals, III, 427. ® Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, I. 312: 
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1715, according to a local manuscript history, the old fort of Karwar 
was pulled down and in its place Saddshivgad was built at Chitakul 
on the north bank of tho Kaélinadi. The new fort seriously interfered 
with the safety of the English factory. [t was now little more than 
a genteel prison.’ Aftcr the Sonda Raja’s battery at the mouth of 
the river was completed, Mr. Taylor, who was thon the chief of the 
factory, was foolish cnongh to annoy the chief by seizing a wreck 
which came ashore abont four miles from the factory.? Basava Linga 
the Sonda chict (1695-1745) besieged the factory for two months 
during the rains. Two attempts to relieve the factory, from the 
storminess of the soason and the inefficiency of some of the troops, 
wero little better than failures, and though, with the help of a 
friendly Musalmdn, the siege of the factory was raised, Basava 
continued so hostile that in the end (1720) the Company were forced 
to remove the fuctory.® ; 

In October 1715, Mr. Stephen Strutt, tho Deputy Governor of 
Bombay, was sent to inquire into charges of mismanagement which 
had been brought against..the Karwar, Tellicherri, Kalikat, and 
Angengo factors. Strntt reached Karwar on the 31st of October 
and found three Porbuguese vessels cruizing at the mouth of the 
river to keep the coast clear of pirates. He left a list of questions 
to be answered by the Karwar factors, and, on his return trom the 
south, seems to have been satisficd with their replies, as, unlike 
Angengo, Karwar passed the Inquiry without punishment or censure.* 
A long standing dispute which it was hoped Mr, Strutt would settle 
was regarding the English ship. Monsoon, which had been seized by 
Angria in 1707, and immediately after, at the request. of the English, 
recovered by the Portuguese. Since 1707, the Portuguese had 
persisted in refusing to give up the ship, and Mr. Strutt’s efforts met 
with as little success_as the previous negotiations. 

About this time Hamiltou uotices that Karwar hada good harbour 
and ariver fit to receive vessels of 300 tons. The Raja was tributar 
to the Moghal. ‘lhe woods were full of wild beasts, but the valleys 
abounded in corn and grew the best pepper in India In 1739 the 
desdi of Karwar helped the Portuguese against the Marathés,® 
Aftor they were forecd to leave Karwar in 1720 the English, in 
spite of offorts to regain the favour of the Sonda chief, were unable 
to got leave to open a factory at Karvdr till 1750, Even then the 
factor was not allowed to repair the old house or to fortify his own 
dwelling, He remained for two years till the Portugueso sent a fleet 
and in September 1752 took possession of Pir fort or Sadashivgad 
at the right mouth of the river. As the Portuguese claimed the 
monopoly of the Kaérwdr trade and were now in a position to 
enforce their claim an English agent ccased to be of use. He was 
recalled in November 1752" and the English did not again attempt 


1 Hamilton’s New Account, TI. 268. 

2 Bom. Quar. Rev. II. 67; Low’s Indian Navy, L 94; New Account, I. 78, 

§New Account, 1. 269-272; Bom. Quar. Rev, ITI. 67, and VI. 209. 

* Low’s Indiau Navy, 192-93. ® New Account, I. 262, % Grant Duff's Marathia, 251, 
7 Bom. Quay. Rev. VI. 210. 
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to open a factory at Kérwar. In November 1755, on condition 
that they gave up Pir fort, the Sonda chief granted the Portuguese 
four villages and allowed them to build a fort to the south of 
the Kéalinadi near Baitakula.* In 1758 Anquetil Du Perron 
notices the Karwar viver where the Sonda chief had a fort. The 
Portuguese held the mouth of the river near which, was Boetakol.? 
In 1772 Mr. Forbes, the author of tho Oriental Memoirs, notices 
that Karwar was a town of importance during the flourishing 
days of the Portnguese, and that the Hnglish had formerly a 
factory there forthe purchase of pepper. There were still a 
number of Portugueso inhabitants with a bishop in whose diocese 
wore the Roman Catholic churches in Bombay. In the forests 
near Karwar where the khair tree was abundant, there was a 
considerable manufacture of catechu or Terra japonica.t In 1801 
Karwar was in ruins ; the only trace of its formor commerce was a 
little trade in salt and catechu.? Between 1867-1874, tho hope that 
a railway would be mado from Karwar to Hubli, raised the value of 
building sites at Karwar and led to the construction of many ware- 
houses and dwellings.® In 1876-77,.on. account.-of the famine in the 
Bombay Karnitak, Karwar imported 18,000 tons (72,000 khandis) 
of grain, As soon as the Marmagao-Hubli railway is opened the 
importance of Karwar as a sea-port and market town will greatly 
diminish as all cotton, grain, and spices from abovo the Sahyddris 
will be sent to Marmagao. Already (July 1882) several old Karwar 
shopkeepers have left for Goa and many more are expected to follow 
ag soon as the line is open.’ 


Kodiba’gh, two milos north of Karwar is the timber store of 
Karwar. The work of arranging the great logs of wood in this store 
is done by elephants. Hach elephantas provided with a stout piece 
of rope which ho carries in his mouth,...He walks to tho log and 
throws the rope at the feet of the man whose business it is to make 
it fast. When tho rope is fastened, the elephant takos hold of one 
end between his tecth. ‘Uhe other end is caught by a second elephant, 
and the two putting their shoulders together drag enormous masses 
of timber as though they were saplings.® Near Kodibigh, and at 
intervals along the shore, are large and flourishing plantations of 
casuarina and cocoa-palins. 

A stone pier called the Macdonald Pier was built at Kodibégh in 
1880-81 where ferry boats and other craft touch. 

Kodkani, a Jain village about ten milos south-west of Sidddpur, 
is the nearest villave to the Gersappa Valls and has a travellers’ 
bungalow. ‘Tho people arc mostly Jain husbandmen, 

Kondli, about two miles north of Siddépur, is said to have once 
been the capital of a potty:chicf or pdligir., It is surrounded by 
a strong wall witha twoat. ‘lhe fort is said to be a square mile in 


1 Bom. Quar, Rev. VL. 210. 2 Instruceao, 15-17, 
3 Zend Avesta, Disc. Prel. cci,-ceii. 4 Oriental Memoirs, I, 308. 
5 Buchanan’s Mysore and Canara, TfL. 179. ® See above, pp. 26, 320, 


7 Municipal Report of Southern Division for 1831-82, p. 122, 
§ Dotails are given above, Part L. pp. 27-29, 
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area and to be well supplied with water. There are four large 
ponds round the fort and near it is a large temple of Kélamma. 


Kumta, the head-quarters of the Kumta sub-division, with in 
1881 a population of 5687, is the chief port for the shipment of cotton 
from Bellari and the Bombay Kuarnitak, It is at the head of a 
little creek to the sunth of the 'l'adri river up which the tide runs about 
three miles. Though navigable only at high tide this creck carries 
the whole trade of the port to vessels that anchor in the sea about 
half a mile off its month. ‘The roadstead is without shelter and the 
bar is dangerous and can be crossed only by flat-bottomed boats and 
light craft, 


To the north of the entrance of the creck is a small conical hill 
on which are the Kumta light-house and remains of fortifications, 
Within the narrow entrance is a marshy flat two or three furlongs 
broad with a travellers’ bungalow. On the further side of this 
marsh the town stands on a gentle height facing west. The 
streets are laid out with some regularity and run in a general 
direction west-south-west. |'They are crossed by other streets at 
right angles. ‘I'he houses are generally in enclosures separated by 
low walls and thickly shaded with trees. Most of the houses are 
of mud and are thatched, On the rocky hill above the town is 
another travellers’? bungalow, commanding a good view of the 
surrounding country. Although within a quarter of a mile, Kumta 
town is hardly seen owing to the numerous cocoa-palms among which 
it is built. Rice fields and the salt marsh appear enclosed by a 
semicircle of low hills about a mile in diameter. To the north 
appears Mirjin fort and a waving country covered with grass and 
trees, with rice fieldsin the hollows.” 


In 1855 Kumta had a population of 6885.8 The 1872 census 
returns showed a population of 10,932, 9514 Hindus, 698 Musalindns, 
and 720 Christians. ‘lhe 1881 census returns showed a population 
of 10,629 or a decrease of 303. Of these 9245 wore Hindus, 705 
Musalindns, and 679 Christians, giving an average of two persons to 
each square acre on 4705 acres the total town-site of Kumta. 


The sca-trade returns for the eight years ending 1881-82 show 
average oxports worth £516,509 (Rs. 51,65,090) and average imports 
worth £254,271 (Rs. 25,42,710). Exports varied from £308,536 
in 1877-78 to £636,299 in 1881-82 and imports from £171,915 in 
1876-77 to £339,028 in 1877-78. The exports chiefly consist of 
cotton from Bolléri and Dharwar, and spices aud grain from upland 
Kanara. Coasting steamers of 1900 to 2600 tons belonging to 
the British India Steam Navigation Company call at Kumta during 


1 Kumta Point forma a little bay off the mouth of the Kumta creek which it 
protects from north-west winds; but the water is very shallow and coasting craft 
which aro too large to enter the creck anchor at high water in three or three and a 
half fathoms sand and mud to the south of the point without any shelter. About a 
mile north-west of Kumta Point is a rock above water called Snail Rock from its 
likeness to a snail when viewed from the anchorage off ‘Tadri river, Taylor's Sailing 
Directory, I. 398-399. Compare Lieutenant Taylor's Report to the Madrag Govern- 
ment, 27th July 1857. ? Dr. Leith’s Report, 10th February 1863. 

3 Pharoah's Gazetteer of Southern India, 554. 
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the fair season when specially required by merchants for shipping 
cotton to Bombay. Sometimes Arab vessels come between October 
and May, bringing dates, pomegranates, almonds, raisins, and 
pistachio nuts. They stay in the port for a week or two, load with 
rice, and sail either to Bombay or back to Arabia. The Kumta light- 
house, to which reference has been made as crowning the conical hill 
to the north of tho ontrance, was built in 1855. Jtis a fixed white 
light, a common lantern with three burners, on a white laterite 
column sixty feet above the hill and 180 feet above sea level. It 
can be seen in fair weather from the deck of a ship nine miles off 
and lightens an arc of 150° seaward or an arca of fifty-four square 
miles. The light overlooks the mouth of the creek by which at 
high water bouts pass to the cotton warchouse to the south of the 
town, 


Besides the chief revenue and police offices of the Kumta sub- 
division, Kumta has a subordinate judge’s court, post, telegraph, 
and sea customs offices, a municipality, a dispensary, a first class 
provincial bungalow, and four rest-housesy ‘The municipality which 
was established in 1867 had in 1881-82 an income of £1007 
(Rs. 10,070) and an expenditure of £906 (Rs.9060), In 1882 the 
dispensary treated 136 in-patients and 6010 out-pationts at a cost 
of £404 (Rs. 4040). ‘The municipal market consists of three rooms 
side by side, a contral room (38' x 17) and two side rooms (22’ x 17’), 
One of the side rooms is occupied by stall-holders selling bangles 
and sundries. The other two rooms are used as a vegetable market, 
There are four schools, one Anglo-vernacular and three vernacular 
one of which is a girls’ school. 

According to tradition Kumta was the head-quarters of a Jain 
family who held as far south as Hondvar. ho earliest known 
mention of Kumta is about 1530 when the Kombatem river is 
mentionod as paying a tribute of 200 bales of rice to the 
Portuguese.” In 1713 a Portuguese squadron, sent by the viceroy 
against the king of Bedunur, entered the river of Camata, the first 
river in the kingdom of Kanara, and captured and burnt cleven 
Bednur ships.* In 1758 the French scholar Anquetil Du Perron 
mentions Komenta with a Christian church, a river, and a fort on a 
hill on the sea.*_ In 1801 Buchanan calls it Kumti, a place formerly 
of some note. It had straight lanes fenced with stone walls and 
many cocoanut gardens. ‘I'wice it had the misfortune of having 
Tipw’s army encamped in its neighbourhood and on both occasions 
it was burnt down.® 


Kundal Gha’'t, or the Kundal Pass, on the Supa-Goa frontier, 
is in the Sahyddri range close to Kundal village, twenty-two miles 
south-west of Supa. The villages of Pornevdda, Kundal, Kurnayalli, 
and Nuvar lie at the head of the pass; and those of Patem, Dingoro, 
Sigonem, and Wadem lie in Portuguese territory at its foot. A road 
near Kumbérvada village, about twelve miles south-west of Supa, runs 


1 Buchanan’s Mysore and Canara, ITI. 153. ? Subsidios, IIL. 246 - 248, 
3 Tnatruccao, 8, ‘Zend Avesta, Discours Prelim, ce, 
® Mysore and Canara, III, 152. 
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across the pass joining Sangaon in Portuguese territory with Supa by 
Sanjhode and with Haliydl by Bamanhalli and Sambrani, The road 
is twelve to sixteen feet broad and near the pass has stecp gradients, 
It is nine miles from Kundal to Kumbdrvada where it mects the 
Anshi road. Before the pass was opened by the Madras Government 
there was a footpath for animals and for men with head-loads, 
The road is now chiefly used by pack bullocks and men carrying salt, 
cocoanuts, and fish from the Portuguese territory. The road is kept 
in order at a yearly cost of £35 (Rs.350) from provincial revenues. 

Kurmagad Island, three cables’ length to the north-east of 
Sunghiri island and about two miles from the mainland, rises to a 
height of 180 feet. The island has been fortified all round, and much 
of tho work is still m good order. On the cast, within the fort, is a 
fresh-water well among trees. he island has a temple of Narsimh 
at whose fair in December people come in numbers from Sadéshivgad 
and Karwar, pass tho night on the island, and return to the mainland 
next morning. ‘To the east of Kurinagad island the water is shoal, 
as the sand is deposited in the still wator to the leeward of it. 
Between Kurmagad.and sunghiri the passago is safe, but a vessel 
should keep close to Kurmagad as there are rocky patches off the east 
ond of Sunghiri.! 


According to a local manuscript the island was first partly fortified 
by Shivaji and callod Sidhead, In 1715, Kadra fort was pulled down 
and with its materials the fortifications were completed and the island 
fort was called Kurmagad, In 1783 a detachment of General 
Mathews’ force took Kamnagad with Saddshivgad and garrisoned 
it. . It remained with the Enelish till 1784, when, in accordance with 
the terms of the treaty of Mangalor, it was restored to Tipu, In 
1790 the island was taken by a Maratha force under one Baburéo 
Sadlskhe ; but in 1792 it was. restored to Tipu. In 1799 the island 
was taken by an English foree undor Captain Hone and has since 
remained in English hands. 

Kuveshi Gha't, or the Kuveshi Pass, on the Supa-Goa frontier, 
is in the Sahyddri range close to the village of Kuvoshi, fifteon 
miles north-west of Supa. ‘The villages of Goutrige, Ivalli, Kuveshi, 
and Gaulcunang in British territory lie at the hoad of the pass; and 
those of Sonal, Maird, and Carnad in Portuguese territory lie at its 
foot. It is a steep pass chiefly made for the salt traffic. A bullock 
track across the pass jos Sangem and Margaon in Portuguese 
territory with Supa. The road is twelve to sixteen feet broad and is 
about twelve miles from Kuveshi to Kounsheal where it meets tho 
Tinai pass road leading to Supa. Before 1858, when the present road 
was built by the Madras Government from provincial funds, there 
does not appear to have been a footpath. It is kept in repair at a 
yearly cost of £50 (Rs. 500) from provincial funds, 

Lalguli? village on the Kélinadi, about eight miles north of 
Yellépur, has a series of picturesque rapids or cascades with a 
total fall of 200 to 300 feet. Unlike the other large KAnara rivers, 


1 Taylor’s Sailing Directory, I. 396. ? Contributed by Mr, R, E. Candy, C,S. 
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which dash over tho crest of the Sahyddris in single leaps the 
K4linadi falls from rock to rock in a succession of cascades. From 
where it meets the Tattihalla, about ten miles north of Yellépur, 
the Kaélinadi forces its way along a rocky rugged bed. The 
stream divides into many channels each falling six to twelve feet 
over a rocky ledge into a pool. It leaves the pool in a single 
rapid stream, boils among boulders, and again shoots in a second 
cascade into a second long pool, Below the socond pool it 
once more scatters into small channols, brawling over petty rocks, 
till it gathers again into a deep torrent and rnshes through a 
narrow ravine between banks thick with forest to tho water’s edge, 
Beyond Lalguli village, where the fall grows more rapid, cliffs, 200 to 
800 feet high, rise on either sido covered with stunted timber to 
within fifty feet of the river bed. On the sheerest corner of the 
cliff is a fort named Hanumdn’s temple, from which, according to a 
local story, the Sonda chiefy used to hur] their prisoners into the 
black depths of tho gorge. Botween these steep cliffs the river 
rushes in a series of noisy falls broken by-dark still pools, till, near 
the village of Barballi at the foot of the Ganeshgudda pass, it flows 
out narrow and rapid between tree and bamboo covered banks. Vor 
sixteen miles boyond Barballi to Kadra, where navigation begins, the 
bed continues broken by rocks and shallows, During the heavy rains 
of July the broken streams of the fait season rush in one vast mass 
of water with a roar that can be heard at Yelldpur, ten miles away. 


Lushington Falls. Seo Ucuiati. 


Ma’god Falls! Near tho village of Mégod, about twenty miles 
south-west of Yelldpur, the Bedti-Gangivali forms a picturesque 
waterfall leaping in a series of cascades over cliffs varying in height 
from once to two hundred feet and together about 800 feet high. 
From the Karwar road, two miles wost of Ycllfpur, a path branches 
on the left cight miles to Magod. Boyond Magod, whose houses, 
like those of other villages in this part of Kanara, aro scattered 
over a wide area, tho tract leads about a milo through a thick 
evergreen forest to a steep hill-side. The path slips down the hill 
side for a short distance and crosses a narrow ridgo which is the crest 
of the Arbail pass. Beyond the pass it climbs a round outstanding 
hill thick with bamboos, The hill-top commands an easterly view 
of the upper Hedti valley with tho river tumbling along a sories of 
gentle rapids into a great pool, where, gathering head, it hurls itself 
over a cliff two hundred feet high. From the pool at the foot of tho 
fall, hommed in on the right by a sheer wall of rock about 800 
feet high, tho Bedti forces its way along a rugged channel round the 
base of the hill. Northwards covered with trees tho range of hills 
slopes slowly to the plain; southwards it rises in frowning crags 
over which the Sonda stream dashes to mect the Bedti. Tho Bedti 
bends tothe south and thon turns west along a far stretching valley 
till it meets tho Sonda, when their joint waters become the 
Gangévali river, sluggish and muddy as it winds across the plain 
towards the sea. 


4 Mr, R. E, Candy, C.8, 
B 816-42 
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Manjeuni is o small village on the north bank of the Gangévali 
river opposite the village of Gangévali. In 1758 Du Perron in his 
journey northwards notices after the village and river of Gangdvali 
a Mosgani river that separates Kanara from Sonda. The names 
taken from the two ports seem to have misled Du Perron into 
supposing that the Mosgani and Gangdvali were different rivers. 


Manki, a village about three miles north of Honfvar, has a 
small fort, a custom-housc, and a school. ‘tho fort called 
Mankidurg on tho Manki hill to the north of the village is out of 
repair. ‘Ihe chief inhabitants aro Navdiyat Musalmaén traders, 
Sherogar husbandmen, Christian palmjuice-drawers, and Kharvi 
fishermon. The sea trade returns for the four years ending 1881-82 
show averago exports worth £349 and imports £397. Exports varied 
from £185 in 1878-79 to £565 in 1881-82 and imports from £189 in 
1878-79 to £738 in 1880-81. Bnchavan notes that on the 6th of 
February 1801 two boats were cub away from Manki harbour by 
pirates. At that time pivates hovered round Pigeon Island and ‘were 
a great pest to commerce. Besides these two from Manki within 
a month thoy had-cut away two boats from Hondvar and one from 
Bhatkal.* 


Ma/‘zali, a village six milos north of Saddshivgad, with in 1881 4 
population of 3717, was a land customs office beforo the Anglo- 
Portuguese treaty of 1880. The chief inhabitants are Shonvi and 
Sésashtakar landed proprietors, Konkani Maratha and Komérpdik 
husbandmen, and Gabit and Harkantar fishermen. ‘The village has 
a Kanarese school, a vest-house, aud a police station, A yearly fair 
attended by 2000 to 8000 people is held in January in honour of 
Markiamina whose temple is on a hill hetween the Portuguese and 
Kénara frontiers. At the fair about £40 (Rs. 400) of sweetmeats, 
fruit, and metal vessels are sold. 


Menshigudda, north latitude 14° 45’ and east longitude 74° 48’, 
about 2000 fect above sea level, on the left bank of tho Gangévali 
river, is one of the leading peaks in the Kaliéne range that runs cast 
from the Sahyadris. It is steep and covered with thick brushwood.’ 
Four miles to the west lies Menshi, tho village from which the hill 
takes its namo, At the foot of tho hill are many flourishing villages 
with rich spice gardens owned by Havig Bréhmans. The poople of 
Menshi ure mostly Lingdyats, Arcs, Gongdikars, and Kare Vakkals, 

Mirja’n, about five miles north of Kumta, with in 1881 a 
population of 1059, is a place of historic interest now almost entirely 
in ruins. It lies at the south-cast end of the Tadri estuary or back- 
water and is reached by a circuitous channel five or six miles from 
the entrance, The banks of the backwater are lined with mangrove 
and other bushes that hide the rice fields, and, on drawing near 
Mirjaén,the wooded hills look close, and the channel becomes narrower 
and at low tide is shallow onough to wade across with the water 
breast-high. In the fair season the stream is brackish, but during 
the rains the flow of the river is strong enough to prevent the salt 
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1 Zend Avesta, Disc. Prelim, cci, + Mysore and Canara, ITT, 138, 
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water flowing as far as Mirjén.t Mirjain town, with several villages 
or scattered hamlets belonging to three separate townships, lies on 
low ground in a bond of the Tadri river. The ground has a southerly 
slope and the soil is gravel from the neighbouring laterite, At the 
foot of the slope are rice fields, and beyond the rice fields is another 
rising ground on whose southern slope Taribdgal village stretches to 
the stone-built wharf on the river’s edge. On the cast is a waving 
latorite plain with a thin sprinkling of trees. From tho distance 
northward, a high encircling chain of wooded hills approaches until 
on the south-east its base is scarcely half a mile off, On the sonth 
ayet more lofty range appears to the west of the water and stretches 
four miles south-west to Kumta through a waving slightly wooded 
country. 

Mirjén village, with the neighbouring village of Taribdégal, has 
about a hundred honses. These aro irregularly placed in separate 
enclosures near the Ankola road which runs through their midst 
and is the only street. ‘The houses are all low, built of mud or 
stone and thatched, and deeply shaded-with trocs. The people are 
chiefly Musalman, Nador, and Christian husbandmen and labourers, 
On the same corner of land with Mirjan are two other villages, 
Kodkana and Chatrukurva, Kodkana bas several hundred houses 
and is built partly on a raised latcrite site and partly on clayey rice 
ground ; Chatrukurva is much smaller and is built entirely on rico 
ground close to the river. 


Mirjan has a travellers’ bungalow and a small temple. The chief 
object of interost is its ruined fort which is said to have been built 
by Sarpdn-malik, probably a reminiscence of the Bijapur title 
Sherif-ul-Mulk (1608-1640). The fort lics in the midst of the three 
Mirjaiu villages about athird of a mile from the river. It is built on 
the north-west edge of a ridge of laterite: in which its deep moat is 
cut and which raises it a little above the river banks. It has high 
well-built walls with battlemonts facing the sea, but the whole is so 
overgrown with vegetation and brushwood that it is difficult to make 
ont the internal arrangoments of the fort. Along the rocky height 
on the Ankola road castward as far as the travellers’ bungalow a 
large Musalman burial-ground shows how much more populous Mirjd4n 
formerly was than it is at present. 


? Dr, Leith’s Report, 10th February 1863. 

® The local history is that Malik was a poor Musalmén boy who herded the cattle 
of Chandrayan Hebbur, a Havig of Mirjin, One day the boy fell asleep on a stone 
ert or kaéti at the foot of a pipal tree. Ag his cattle did not come back at the usual 
hour Chandrayan Hebbur went in search of Malik. When-he came near the pipal 
tree he saw Malik aslecp and a cobra sheltering him from the sun with its hood, 
As Hebbur approached the serpent slowly glided away. The boy was awakened, 
taken home with the cattle, and called Sarpin Malik or the Lord of Snakes. (lor this 
title, see above under History, p. 122). Malik continued for some time in his 
master’s service, He afterwards went to Maisur where he gathered a small force and 
returned to his village making petty conquests. He built the Mirjdn and Ankola forts 
and ruled for some time asa petty chief at Mirjin, He rewarded his old master 
Hebbar with the village of Achve thirteen miles north-east of Mirjin, In memory of 
Malik the Hebbar family have built a platform round the old pipal tree where he is 
believed to have slept, and every year at Dasara (October-November) time the Hebbar 
family hold a fair when Musalmans are invited, old swords and arms are displayed 
and worshipped as trophies, and fowls are sacrificed. Mr. R. E, Candy, C.S. 
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Though the earliest known reference to Mirjan is not before the 
sixteenth century, interest attaches to the place, as, from the close 
similarity of the name, Mirjin has been supposed to be the ancient 
Muziris, one of the chicf centres of Greek and Roman trade with 
India in the first, second, and third centuries after Christ. Muziris 
is mentioned by Pliny! (4.p.77) as tho first town of merchandise in 
India, and in Peutinger’s tables? (about 4.p.100) where it is said to 
have had a temple of Augustus. It appears in Ptolemy’ (a.p.150) 
as Muziris in Limyrike between Tyndis and Melcynda, and in the 
Periplus* (a.p, 247) as a great resort of vessels from Ariake or the 
Konkan and of Greek flects from Egypt. In modern times Muziris 
has been identified with Mirjan by Forbes® (1784), by Rennel® (1788), 
and by Robertson’ (1791). Vincent® noticed that the account in 
the Periplus was ‘Thon follow Naoura and Tyndis, the first marts of 
Limurike (that is Damurike or the 'amil country,) and after these 
Muziris and Nelkynda.’ Vincent argued from this that Muziris 
must be looked for considerably to the south of Naoura or Honavar. 
In his opinion the sito of Muziris should be sought in the 
neighbourhood of Mangalor.®° Since Vincent's time the late 
Dr. Burnell and Bishop Caldwell have discovered that Muyiri is an 
old name of the once famous port of Kranganor about twenty miles 
north of Kochin, and the idontification of Muziris with Muyiri-kotta 
has been generally accepted.? 


According to tradition under the Vijaynagar kings (1336-1587) 
Mirjén was held by local tributary chiefs." In 1510 Dalboquerque 
on his way to Sokotra went to Mirjén where he saw Timmaya the 
chiof of Hondvar.!* In 1514 the Portuguese traveller Barbosa 
mentions, south of the Aliga or Kalinadi, the very large river of 
Mergeo which produced a very great quantity of commonrice. The 
Malabérs came in their boats bringing cocoanuts, oil, and palm-sugar, 
and took away the cheap rice.’ About 1530 when their power 
was woll established the Portuguese levied a tribute of 500 bales of 
rice on the Mirzie river.* About 1580 De Barros mentions the 
city of Mergen subject to the Vijayanagar kings.’ During the 
first half of the seventeenth century Kanara as far as Mirjdn 
continued under Bijdpur, and, according to local information, 
Sarpén-malik, that is Sherif-ul-Mulk, between 1608 and 1640, built a 
strong fort at Mirjan and changed the name of Mirjén to Isar, By 
tho treachery of its Moor governor Mirjén next passed to Shivappa 
Naik of Bednur (1648-1670) probably during the latter part of his 


reign. In 1660 Baldaus notices the Mirjén river as the boundary 


between Bijdépur and Shivappa Ndik.° In 1673 the well known 
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English traveller Fryer went from Hondvar up the Mirjén river in 
a vessel rigged like a brigantine, Mirjé4n was in the same 
dominion as Hondvar but was only the fragment of a town. On 
landing, Fryer was welcomed by one of tho gentile chiefs of Mirjan 
who, like an Italian prince, was not ashamed to be a merchant. He 
was seated under a shady tree on a carpet spread on the sand with 
his retinue standing around him. Tc was waiting for the protector 
or over-lord of Kénara, the Raja of Beduur, who was thon a minor, 
Tho protector came anon with lords and guards armed with swords 
and gauntlets, partisans adorned with bells and feathers, as also 
were the horses that carried his Jascarry or army with such trappings 
ag the finest tram horses in England then wore, The protector, 
rowed by a gang of thirty-six in great pomp, ventured off to see the 
English ships. His music was loud and with kettle-drums made a 
noise not unlike English coopers driving home hoops on their 
hogsheads. He went aboard two or three ships who entertained 
him with their guns and cheers presenting him with scarlet cloth. 
At Mirjau, pepper, saltpetre, and betelnut were taken in by Fryer’s 
ship for Surat.!. In a second visit.to the Kanara coast in 1675 
Fryer went from Gokarn to Mirjin where Fryer’s) Banyan guide, a 
young spendthrift whoso father was lately dead, treated lryer and 
his friends to dancing-wenches. Fryer describes Mirjan fort as 
very fine though old, double-walled, and trenched with high turrets 
on the bastions. It had been surrendered by the treachory of a 
Moor governor and was subject to the Cannatick Ranna that is 
the Bednur kings. ‘The town had a market and good stone 
aqueduct, with a Musalmaén cemetery at the end.* In 1678, under a 
treaty with the Bednur chief, the Portuguese were allowed to 
build a factory and church at Mirjin In 1707 tho Portuguese 
made a fresh treaty allowing them to build ® factory at Mirjan.4 
About 1720 Hamilton mentions Mirjéa ag a;smal! harbour in the 
extreme south of the Sondachief’s territory. In 1757 the Marathas, 
taking advantage of disturbancos at Bednur, seized Mirjin.? Mr, 
Forbes (1772-1784) mentions Mirjén as famous for pepper, cassia, 
and wild nutmeg. Ho identifies it with the Muziris of the ancient 
Greeks and notes that the East India Company had for seventy 
years a large warehouse at Mirjan to store pepper and sandal 
wood brought from Maisur. Haidar Ali allowed them the same- 
privilege.’ In 1783 General Mathews captared tho island fort of 
Réjmdndurg at the mouth of the Mirjin river and passing up the 
river took the fort of Mirjan.8 In August 1800, Colonel Wellesley, 
afterwards the Duke of Wellington, wrote that tho fort of Mirjan 
had lately been taken by bandits who came down the Sahyddri 
passes and that a detachment of the Honourable Company’s troops 
would be required to retake it, ‘There were other forts in Kanara 
unoccupied like Mirjén and ho thought it very desirable to destroy 
them ag soon as ‘they could be survoyed and their general utility 
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determined! In 1801 Buchanan mentions, on the north bank of 
the Tadri, the fort and town of Midijoy corrupted by Musalméns 
into Mirzi, Merzi, and Mirjan. It suffered under Haidar and was 
destroyed by 'Tipu.? 

Motigudda Hill, north latitude 14° 37 cast longitude 74° 32’, in 
the great Gode spur of the Sahyddris, rises about 3000 feet above the 
sea, nearly cleven miles north-west of Mirjén, The Gode spurstretches 
between the basins of the Gangdvali on the north and of the Tadri on 
the south, and sproads on all sides, a beautiful star of hills, a few miles 
north-west of Nagur village. Tho eastern ray of this star joins the 
spur to the main range at Brahmurn or tho village of Pagoda, a little to 
the north of the famous Yan or Yennarocks. Like the other hills in 
the spur Motigudda is rugged dark and weather-beaten, its top thick 
with rocks, its steep slopes strewn with immonse laterito and granite 
boulders, and its lower slopes clothed with a dense growth of stunted 
brushwood. Of the other hills in the spur some are flat-topped, 
some pointed, and some egg-shaped. Many small strcams take their 
rise'in the Gode hills-and flow north to the Gangdvali or south to 
the T'adri. On the hill above. Brahmuru village is a small shrine. 
A. path leads across the tll to the main Sirsi road. The villages of 
Nagur, Achve, Brahmuru, and Ioniani near these hills are well 
cultivated by Halvakkals, Nadors, Halepdiks, and Mukris. 

Mudgiri, threo milcs north-east of Saddshivgad, with in 1881 a 
population of 1990, has'a large and celebrated temple of Négnaéth 
with a car-festival which takes placo in May and lasts two days. From 
5000 to 6000 people como and £300 to £400 (Rs. 3000- Rs. 4000) 
worth of sweetmouts, fruits, cloth, and metal vessels are sold. 


Mudgiri is the head-quarters of the Kaldvant or dancing-girl 
caste. On the great festival days in May, many dancing-girls 
from beyond the Portuese fronticr attend and vie with the local 
Kalavants in dancing before the car from eight at night when the 
car-procession begins to sunrise when the procession returns to tho 
temple. Besides dancing-girls the people are mostly Koméarpéik 
cultivators and labourers, and Konkani Mardtha husbandmen, 


Mundgod, a largo village on the Kanara-Dhdrwér frontier, 
about twenty miles east of YeclJdpur, is a petty divisional head- 
quarter, with in 1881 a population of 1404, Mundgod has also a 
chief constable’s and post offices, a dispensary, aud a travellers’ 
bungalow. The dispensary established in 1864 treated in 1882 
sixty-two in-door and 2190 out-door patients ata cost of £78 12s. 


}8upplementary Despatches, II. 86. Of the Kanara hill-forts Colonel Wellesley 
wrote ‘Our hill-forts in goneral are worse than useless. They are so unhealthy that 
it is not possible to Icave a large body of people or a European officer on the hill ; 
he consequently lives below and seuds a small guard to the top of the hill; and the 
whole party are at all times liable to be surprised and ent off. It would be better 
to withdraw our garrisons from all these places; but then they would be occupied 
by the pdligdrs by whom they were originally built ; they would instantly rebel and 
oppose the authority of Government and it would require almost an army to retake 
each hill-fort. J£ they are abandoned they must at the same time be entirely 
destroyed and particularly all their sources of water-supply. The hill-forts are in 
fact bad posts for us and the sooner they are destroyed the better.’ Supplementary 
Despatches, India (1797-1805), IT. 10, * Mysore and Canara, ILI. 152, 
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(Rs. 786). In 1764 Mundgod was reduced by Médhavréy Peshwa 
(1761-1772).! In several of his despatches Colonel Wellesley refers 
to Mundgod as an important frontier post. He describes it asa fort 
much like others in that country, only largor and better built. The 
fort was attacked by the Maratha general Gokhila after the fall of 
Seringapatan (4th May 1799) and a breach was made in the upper 
part of the wall uearthe gateway. The gate also was burnt. Colonel 
Wellesley thought that ifa British force was to be stationed in this 
part of the country, Mundgod was the placo best suited for a post. 
The fort could casily be cleaned and cleared of treesand grass, Of 
two large villages or pethds near the fort scarcely a traco was left ; 
Gokhla had carried off most of tho people, and all the ploughs and 
property.” In 1827 Mundgod had 225 houses, nine shops, a temple, 
and wells.® In 1872 it had a population of 1183 of whom 660 were 
Hindus and 523 Musalmans. 


Murdeshvar, thirtoen miles south of Hondvar, with in 1881 a 
population of 2185, isa small port, with, during the eight years ending 
1881-82, averago yearly exports worth £1954 and average imports 
worth £1895. Exports varied from £660 in-1881-82 to £3546 in 
1876-77 and imports from £1129 in 1881-82 to £4184 in 1880-81. 
A temple on a promontory called Kandugiri is said to have been 
built by tho Jain chiefs of Kaikini. It enjoys a yearly Government 
cash allowance of £144 (Rs. 1440), and a yeatly fair attended by 
about 5000 people is held in honour of the god, when articles worth 
about £200 (Rs. 2000) are sold. 


There are about thirty warrior tomb-slabs or viryals and inscrip- 
tions near Murdeshvar, Many of tho battlo-stones aro boautifully 
carved, some with Jain and others with Shaiy symbols. About 
twenty have inscriptions, two of them dated 1414 and 1458.4. The 
chief inhabitants are Moyer fishcrmenj Soplor cultivators and 
musicians, Padiar courtesans and temple servants, and Sésashtakar 
Kushasthali and Navdiyat landowners and moneylenders, In 
1801, Buchanan notes that according to tradition Murdeshvar was 
one of the five placos where temples of Shiv were built by the great 
giant king Ravan? Buchanan describes the templo at Murdeshvar 
as standing on a lofty fortitied promontory insulated by a narrow 
channel at high water. To the south of the promontory was a bay 
sheltered by rocks which appeared above the watcr and afforded 
protection to boats. Near the bay was the small village of 
Murdeshvar with a few shops.® 

Netra‘ni or Nitra’n, also known as Pigeon Island, lies in 
north latitude 14° 1’ and east longitude 74° 19’, about ten miles 
from the mainland and about fifteen miles north-west of Bhatkal. 
The island is about 300 feet high and half a mile broad. It is 
well wooded and has a good landing on the wost side. In clear 
weather it is visible twenty-five miles off. There are twenty and 


1 Grant Duff, 331. 2 Supplementary Despatches, I, 339, 
3 Clunes’ Itinerary, Appendix, 87. 

‘Dr, Burgess’ List of Archeological Remains, 2. 

5 Sce above p. 290 note 2. 6 Mysore and Canara, ITI, 135. 
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Chapter XIV. twenty-one fathoms of water within a mile, and thirty to thirty-two 
“Places of Interest fathoms at ten or twelve miles distance. Ships passing at night 
; " outside of the island ought not to come under twenty-three or 
Diideiriy twenty-four fathoms, that is, within two or three miles of the island, 
ae The numbers of pigeons that frequent its caves have given it the 
name of Pigeon Island. Besidos by pigeons, the island is frequented 
by the Ediblo-nest Swiftlet Collocalia unicolor, whose nests the 
Chinese esteem a delicacy. Formerly the people of Anjidiv used to 
go to Netréni to gather tho nests and send them to Bombay.! Its 
shores abound in white coral and quicklime which are taken by 
boats to the mainland. In 1801, Buchanan found many people 
going to pray in this island toa stone pillar the home of the spirit 
Jetiga. As the spirit was supposed to destroy the boats of those who 
neglected him, his chicf worshippers were traders and fishermen 
who offered cocoanuts and animal sacrifices? When Buchanan was 
in Kanara, Netrani wasa nest of piracy ; many Maratha pirate boats 
hovered round it and greatly impeded commerco,? 

Barly References, The mention of Netrénias one of their chief meeting places in what 
4.0.77-247. is porhaps the last.rccord of the pirates of the KAnara coast, suggests 
that Netrdni is Pliny’s Nitvias, place which in his time (a.D.77) 
was haunted by piratos who worried the Greek vessels on their way 
from Aden to Muvziris, that is Muyiri or Kranganor near Kochin.* It 
is against the identification of Pliny’s Nitrias with Notrani island 
that Ptolemy has a trade centre Nitra on the mainland, This seems 
to be a confusion with Honsvar, twenty-five miles south-west of which 
Notrani lies, as Hon#yar is nob shown in Ptolemy, though it isa very 
ancient trade contre and appears in the Periplus (247) as Naoura, 
The knowledge of the island Netrani seems also to explain the latter 
part of Ptolemy’s Kanathra which he places near the Aigidioi or 
Anjidiv and the Vangalia apparently the Vengurla islands, though 
in his map all are shown much too far to the south? Kanathra again 
seems to appear in the island of the Kaineitai which the writer of 

the Periplus places close to the island of the Aigidioi or Anjidiy.® 


Mr. Hume, Mr. Hume, who visited it in February 1875, describes the island 
1875, as of laterite, small and high not less than 350 feet at its highest 
point. It rose more or less precipitously on all sides out of rapidly 

deepening water. On the rocks at the base of the cliffs were huge 

water-worn fragments of Porites, Medrepora, and other coral reefs. 

From the cliffs rose steep slopes, the lower parts covered with grass 

and the upper parts thickly set with brushwood mixed with large silk 

cotton and Jonesia asoka trees. Under some of the trees Mr. Hume 

noticed a green creeping many-fingered fern the Acrostichum 

virens, and on the trunks and branches the coronct tufts of the bright 


2 Taylor’s Sailing Directory, I, 399; Mr. R, E, Candy, C.S. 

2 Buchanan notes that another Jetiga lived in a pillar on the continent, As he was 
less troublesome than the Island Jetiga, the Maiuland Jetiga received fewer marks of 
attention, Mysore and Canara, IL, 136. 3 Mysore and Canara, ITI. 135, 136, 138, 

4 Natural History, VI. 133. 5 Bertius’ Ptolemy, 213. 

®McCrindle’s Periptus, 130. It has been suggested that the Ka in Ptolemy's 
Kanathra and the Kai of the Periplus may have their origin in Kare or the Black the 
bay by which the neighbouring Hog Island is known to,local seamen. See above 
p. 318, 
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bay-brown oak fern Polypodium quereifolium, Among the birds of 
the island Mr. Hume nowhere found a single nest of the edible-nest 
swiftlet Collucalia unicolor, Still there seems no reason to doubt 
that the Collocalia breeds on Netraéni, though, as at the Vengurla 
rocks which Mr. Vidal las since shown to be one of their regular 
breeding places, none were to be seen when Mr, Humo visited the 
island,’ In the upper woods Mr. Hume noticed the Black-naped 
Azure Flycatcher (M. agurea), tho Indian White-Eyed Tit (T. 
palpebrosa), the Indian Oriole (O. kundoo), and the Indian Koil 
(#. honorata), the Mulabér Green Pigoon (0. malabaricus), and 
the Blue Rock Pigeon (0. intermedia), There were no crows, kites, 
or mainahs, probably because the island contains one of the largest 
known colonies of the Whitebellicd Sea Hagle (CL leneogaster), 
The-sea eagle has been attracted by the loneliness of the place 
and by the numbers of large sea snakes with which the sca swarms. 
When Mr. Hume visited the island he estimated that there were 
about 100 eagles of all ages of which he shot about fifteen. 
Almost every large tree had one great stick nest and two trecs had 
a couple of nests each. ‘I'he birds probably laid in December as in 
February most of the nests were empty. It was a fine sight to see 
the eagles striking one after the other, | They soared far above the 
highest trees, often over 1000 feet, and, with nearly closed wings, 
with a rushing roar, fell like a cannon ball, scarcely touching the 
water, before, bearing a snake in their talons, they again, with 
heavy flaps, mounted to their perch on one of the giant trees. They 
were extremely greedy incessantly killing and eating sea snakes 
with whose remains the ground under the trees was thickly strewn. 
A. few fish bones, part of a sheep’s head, and the upper shell of a 
small turtle were the only othor remains.’ 


Nilkund Gha't, or the Nilkund Pass, on the Sidddpur-Kumta 
frontier, is in the Sahyddris, about soven miles north of the Dodimani 
pass and twenty miles east of Kumta. The villages of Nilkund, 
Kulugadi, and Shergima lie at the head of the pass; and those of 
Basoli, Santgal, Divali, and Bastikera lie at its foot. A road from 
Kumta runs across the pass through Chanddvar and Santgal, thirty 
miles to Aminhalli, where it meets the Devimani pass road to Sirsi. 
The road is practicable for carts but does not carry much traffic. The 
Nilkund pass was opened in 1878-79 ata cost of £30 (Rs. 300) from 
local funds anda sum of £50 (Rs. 500), also from local funds, is 
yearly spont in repairing and improving it. 

Nisha’nigudda Hill, north latitude 15° 2” and cast longitude 
75° 5”, about a mile and a half east of Induru in Yelldipur, is a 
trigonometrical survey station about 400 fcet abovo the plain and 
1500 feet above the sea. The hill sides are well wooded. 


Oyster Rocks or Devgad, two miles west of Karwar, the most 
seaward landmark of Gaddshivgad bay, are a cluster of islands 
about a mile in length east to west. The north-west island, the 
highest, is 160 feet above the sea, and, at a distance of cable’s length 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, X.62, 378. ? Stray Feathers, IV, 421-425, 
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has a depth of soven fathoms On the top of this highest 
island, in north latitude 14° 49' and cast longitude 74° 3’, a light- 
house has been built. Itis a round tower of white granite, seventy- 
two feet high and 210 fect above mean sea level. 'Tho light isa fixed 
white dioptric of tho first erder, which in clear weather can be seen 
for twenty-five miles. 


Pigeon Island. Sce NwrrAni. 


Ra kshasgudda Hill, north latitude 14° 14’ east longitude 
74° §2’, rises 1600 fect above the sca inthe Hosalmaki range of the 
Sahyddris, two miles north of the Gersappa falls, The spur stretches 
along the north or right bank of the Shirdvati river between tho 
villages of Nagarbastikere and Kodkani, ‘The hillis steep, rugged, 
and thickly clothed with forest. The hill top of Rakshasgudda 
commands one of tho finest hill and forest views in the district. 


Sada’shivgad, so called from a ruined fort of that name built 
on the site of the old port of Chitékul, Cintakora, or Sinddbur,? is a 
port on tho north bank-efthe entrance of the Kalinadi, about three 
miles north of Krawér.’ Sadashivead is bounded on the east by a 
range formed by the Songiri and Kanasgini hills ; on the north and 
partly on the west by the small Mavinhole creck ; and on the south 
by tho Kalinadi. ‘The two fortified hills from which the place gets 
its name aro 160 and 220 feet hi¢h and about a thousand feet apart. 
Between them on slehtly raised ground is the domed tomb of a 
Mahaminadan saint or Pir from which the Portuguese called it Pir 
Fort. The two hills which avroof trap rise abruptly from the water’s 
edge. The fort seems to hold the centre of a circle formed by a 
chain of wooded hills. of moderate size stretching north-oasb to north- 
west with lofty momntains beyond. ‘'l'o the west the sea is studded 
with rocky islands, the.two nearest, Devgad and Kurmagad, being 
fortified. From Kirwiar head in the south-west, a high wooded 
range of hills, in a gap of which les Beitkul cove, crosses to the 
south-east. In the distance this range is lost among lofty peaks and 
ridgus, while to the east the Kélinadi is gradually hid by the palms 
and brushwood which fringe its banks. 

The town begins with the custom-house on the river bank. 
About 500 yards from the river is the market with a few mnd-built 
and file-rooked shops. To the north of the market isa Roman Catholic 
church with a Vicar Vara or Vicar of the Rod. About 900 yards 
from the market is the old petty divisional office now used asa 
vernacular school. About a hundred fect from the school are the 
old military guard-room and hospital now used as a rest-houso and 
police station. ‘lo the west is the site of the lines of the military 
gurrison of 100 men which used to bo stationed hore under the 
Madras Government before the organization of the police. About 
half a mile north-east of the police station is a temple of the goddess 
Mamai, and half a mile further a Shenvi monastery or math. The 1881 


1 This highest island is two miles west-north-west of Karwdr head. The fair 
weather channel between them is more than a mile broad. Taylor’s Sailing Directory 
I. 396, 2 Sec above pp. 277-279. ; : 
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census returns showed a population of 3939, chiefly Shenvis, 
Christians, Konkan Mardthds, Vanis, Bhanddris, and Musalmdns. 
Tho Shenvis are mostly landed proprictors; the Christians 
Government servants, husbandmen, labourers, and palmjuice-drawers; 
tho Marathés husbandmen and labourers ; the Vanis potty dealers ; 
the Bhandaris palmjuice-drawers and labourers ; and the Musalméns 
petty dealers and constables, Somo of the houses are ono-storied 
and others two-storied with latorito walls and tiled roofs, but most 
are mud-walled and thatched. 


The sea trade returns for theeight years ending 1881-82 showed 
average exports worth £9456 and average imports worth £1246. 
Exports varied from £6204 in 1875-76 to £18,817 in 1874-75, and 
imports from £419 in 1875-76 to £2471 in 1870-80, 

The fort of Sadéshivgad is built on the higher or western hill. 
The hill is flat-topped with a steep and inaccossiblo face on the river 
side. The west face is less stecp than the river face; the east is 
rugged but with a good slope; and the north is still less steep. The 
top and the east and north faces are covered with teak, casuarina 
trees, mangoes, and cocoa palms ;-tho vest of the hill is bare. The 
fortifications consist of a granite and mortir wall about twenty 
feet high and six feet thick enclosing a space of ten acres. ‘The 
walls have towers and openings for guns and are surrounded by a 
moat, Except the battlements and part of the walls on the south 
the whole is in fair repair. Thore are threo outworks. One at the 
base of the south face, with its foundations under water, is called 
the water-fort or péni-killa ; tho second is parallel to the vergo of 
the east slope ; and the third is opposite the main fort with a moat 
and battloments. Uhe béld-hilla or wpper fort is entered by a single 
arched gatoway which is approached by one or two old granite paved 
footpaths. As these paved approaches are steep and slippery new 
and easy paths have been mado from local funds. Several old and 
rusty guns aro scattered about. ‘I'hey are ten to fifteon fect long with 
bores four to five inches in diameter. The water-supply is from a 
large well of very good water. At the southern corner of the hill 
are two Government bungalows. 


Sadashivgad fort was built on the site of tho old port of Chitakul, 
Cintacora, or Sinddbur by a Sonda chief between 1674 and 1710. 
It is called after the fifth Sonda chief Sadéshiv Naik (1674-1607)? 
In 1747 the Portuguese who were anxious to take possession of 
Saddshivgad, or as they called it the fort of Piro, tried to pick a 
quarrel with the Souda chief, The chief at first showed a bold 
front, but when the Portuguese flect appeared off Saddshivgad he 
gave way,aud the chance of securing the fort was lost to the 
Portuguese? In 1752 the Portuguese doclared war against the 
Sonda chiof and after a slight conflict carried Pir hill and greatly 


a 


1A local history written in 1806 states that the fort was built by the sixth 
Sonda chief Basava luing Ray (1698-1745) and named after his father; Buchanan 
(Mysore and Canara, IIL. 186) says that it was built by Sadashiv himself. The 


reference to Shivdji as the builder of the fort in the History Chapter p. 133 is a mia- 


take, The passage in Grant Duff (I. 195) refers to Sadashivgad in Satara. 
2 Epanaphora Indica, Part 1V, (Lisbon, 1748), 37-38. 
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strengthened tho fort.! In 1754 the Portuguese surrendered Pir 
fort to the Sonda chief and in exchange were given fcur villages 
and were allowed tu build a fort near Baitkul on the left mouth of 
tho river.2 _In 1758 the French scholar Anquetil du Perron described 
Pir fort as on a hill overlooking the north-west entrance of the 
river. It was furnished with towers and was joined to a rampart 
which ran to the foot of the hill in the south-east.? In 1763 Sadé- 
shivgad waa taken by [aidar’s gencral Fazl Ula Khan. In 17838 
detachment of General Mathews’ foree was sent to occupy Sada- 
shivgad.* In 1799, Saddshivgad was garrisoned by Tipu’s troops,§ 
and in 1800 Saddshivyad and Haliydl were the only two places from 
which Tipu’s garrisons were not driven by the banditti.® 

Sambra‘ni is a large village on the Yellépur-Haliyél road, 
about five miles south of Haliyaél. In 1695 the Italian traveller 
Gemelli Careri notices Sémbréni as the head-quarters of the chief 
of Sonda whom he oddly calls Sondckirdénikardja, It was a 
mud fort and a poor village but had a good market. From this 
single village of Sdmbrani, the chief was said to receive a yearly 
reyonue of £30,000%(Rs. 3,00;000) which, says Carcri, shows how 
cruelly the idolators and Musalmins oppress tho people? In 
1799 Colonel Wellesley describes it asa large and well stocked 
village. In that year Bapuji Sindia, tho commandant of Dharwar, 
posted about 3800 men in Sémbrani to plunder the country and 
ordered them to maintain the post against the British. In 1799, 
when he arrived before it with the 4th regiment of cavalry, a 
detachment of the Ist regiment of the 1st battalion, and two six 
and two three-pounders, Colonel Sentlegor found the village strongly 
barricaded. A party sent to sammon the village was fired on, aud 
Colonel Sentleger, who moyed forward with one company and a 
three-pounder, was obliged to retire from the stockade with loss. 
Tho rest. of tho infantry and cavalry then came up, and Colonel 
Sentleger, thongh wounded, repeated the assault. After an attack 
which lasted two hours, the stockade was carried, and a large number 
of the Marithds with their commandant were killed. hreo of 
Colonel Wellesley’s Despatches (226, 227, and 228) are dated 
Samrance, 7th October 1799.8 In 1860 Sambrini had 107 houses, 
ten shops, two wells, two ponds, and temples.? 

Sa'mvargad Fort, 200 fect long by 85 broad, and 160 feet 
above sea level, stands at the top of Samvar hill halt a milo east of 
Saddshivgad. ‘The fort guards the north-cast and south-east sides 
of Saddshivgad. Its south aud east slopes are overgrown with trees 


1 Bom. Quar. Rev, VI. 209-210. 2 Justruccao, 17-18. 
8 Zond Avesta, Dise, Prelim. ecii, * Mardtlia MS. 5 Arbuthnot's Munro, I. 59. 
6 Arbuthnot’s Muno, J. 75. 7 Churchill’s Voyages, 1V. 218. 


® Supplementary Despatches, I. 340, 341, 348, 351, 352, 354, 335. In one despatch 
dated Haliyal, Ist Ovtoler 1799, General Wellesley says : Sdmbrani fort has all the 
appearance of a place where a flight had been made; rice, salt, chatties, clothes, 
arms, and sticks are scattered about the choultries, guard-houses, and habitationa of 
the sepoys, and they had not time to plunder the town or prttah although they had 
driven away many of the inhabitants. He adds ; The state of this country proves what 
a curse to human nature the Maratha government and neighbourhood is. Ditto, 345. 

* Table of Routes, Bombay Presidency, 202. 
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but the rest of the hill is bare. The walls, which are partly out of 
repair, are about ton feet high. They are built of granite, except 
on the north where laterite is used. Round the fort is a moat 
about ten feet broad and six feet deep, partly filled, 'There appears 
to be no provision for water and no guns. 


Sa’nikatta, about ten miles north of Kumta, is the only place 
in Kanara where salt is made. The Sanikatta salt-works contain 
176 dgars or salt-works of which 128 are inuse. Of tho 128 in use, 
119 containing in all 19,400 pans, were worked in 1880-81 and 
yielded 6555 tons of salt. The salt-pans are owned by salt-dcalers 
who pay an acre assessment varying from 5s. 74d. to 63, 14d. 
(Rs. 213. Rs, 32;).1 The people are chiefly N&dor Hél Vakkal and 
Halepaik husbandmen and A’gar salt-workers. 

Shirai, a smal port at the month of the Shiréli creek, about four 
miles north of Bhatkal, has a customs-honse and a vernacular 
school. Shirdli is the head-quarters of the spiritual Teacher or 
guru of the Kushasthalis. he chief inhabitants are Kushasthali 
Government servants or landed proprietors and Halepéik cultivators 
and palmjuice-drawers. ho sea trade returps for the four ycars 
ending 1881 showed average exports worth £1881 and imports 
worth £1095. [nu 1801 Buchanan found Shirsli a poor village 
with three or four shops. he tide came up to Shiréli a mile from 
the sea and forced travellers to swim their eattle. Tho banks at the 
ferry were rather stoney, but round the village there was much rice 
land and good cocoa-paim plantationa, Much salt was mado in the 
neighbourhood.’ 


Shirve Peak, about ten miles north-cast of Karwar, is a granite 
rock about 150 feet above the level of the surrounding country. ‘The 
rock is very steep and cannot be clinbed»withont the help of a bamboo 
laddor. It has a flat top and a wall enclosing a temple of Basava 
which is chiefly visited by Kunbis and Konkan Mardthés. Opposite 
the temple a granite cistern reccives a spring of water which is used 
by pilgrims as holy water or tirth. Near the cistern a jar is cut in 
the rock ablo to hold about a quart of liquid. On the day of the fair 
the hole is filled with oil and a new coarse waistcloth about twelve 
feet long and three broad is rolled like a wick and lot into the hole 
with one end resting on the rim. The cloth is lighted at sunset on 
the day of the fair and kept burning till dawn. 


Shiveshvar Fort or Halekot is a ruined stronghold 
(300' x 800} to the north of Shiveshvar village about four miles 
north of Saddshivgad. Tho only traces of the stronghold are the 
remains of walls about four fect broad and a filled up moat. ‘he 
interior is overgrown with bushes. Shiveshvar village has a verna- 
cular school andseveral small modern templos dedicated toShiv, But 
the site of Ravan’s temples to Shiv is not Shiveshvar but Shezvad 
two miles scuth-east of Kaérwdr.3 The chicf inhabitants are Vania, 
Bhandaris, Komarpaéiks, Konkan Mardthas, Musalmans, and Christians, 
cultivators, petty traders, and labourers. ‘The fort is said to have 


1 See above p.72. ? Mysore and Canara, I1I.181,1384. 3 See above p. 290 note2. 
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been built by Sarpén-malik or Sherif-ul-Mulk, a Bijépur general, in 
1606, when, after marching from Bijapur by the Sangameshvar pass, 
he took Phonda and Jaboli and came to Shiveshvar. In 1675 Fryer 
notices it as Semissar, a strong place recently conquered by Shivaji} 
The fort next fell into the possession of the Sonda chief Saddshiv 
(1674-1697) who throw into ita garrison. In 1720, Hamilton notices 
it as Sevaseer with a bad harbour and under cover of a large castle 
with afew guns.” In 1735 the Portuguese were allowed to build a 
church at Sinvansor and to carry timber. In 1763 Haibat Jang, 
better known as Mir Fazal Ulla Khan, whom Haidar Ali had sent 
to overrun tho Sonda territories, took Sonda, and the chief Imodi 
Saddshiv (1747-1763)fledto Shiveshvar, Fazal Ulla pursued him by 
the Ganesheudda pass and Kadra. On Fazal’s arrival at Shiveshvar 
Imodi fled to Goa, and Shiveshvar fort was deserted by its 
commandant and the gurrison surrendered. Next year (1764) a 
Maratha fleet came from Vijayadurg to take Shiveshvar and a party 
of Marithés also came by land. The land foree was opposed, but 
ineffectually, by Haidaw’s Officer at Kadra. The land and sea 
forces of tho Marathés then made a joint attack on Shiveshvar. 
The Musalmén garrison held ont for ten days and would have 
submitted but for the timely help of the Musalmén commandant of 
Sadashivgad who eame to tlic rescuo and routed the Maréthas who 
fled leaving thoir guns and baggage. In 1783 tho fortifications of 
Shiveshvar wore pulled down by a detachment of General Mathows’ 
force.t In 1803 Shiyeshyar was the chief town of a petty division 
under Ankola.® 


Sidda’pur, with in 1881 a population of 1920, is the head- 
quarters of the Siddépur sub-division with a dispensary. The town 
is within threo miles of tho Maisur frontier, tho land draining 
into the Varda river.. The approach to Siddépur from the south is 
through an avenue of magnificent Mimusops elenghi or baht trees, 
whose flowers are used in the worship of Shiv. The town is on an 
eastern slope at the top of which are the Government offices. The 
chief inhabitants are Lingiyat cultivators and traders, Sasashtakar 
traders, Sondr goldsmiths, and Halepaik and Hal Vakkal cultivators 
and labourers. here are about 300 houses, those near the market 
closely built, the rest in detached enclosures and groves. The 
market is regularly laid out with clean gravelled streets running 
north and south, There is a pond at Siddépur, but the drinking 
water is almost all from wells. ‘lo tho east of the town are some 
rice fields and to tho north and south of the fields are betelnut, 
cardamom, and pepper gardens. Tho dispensary treated in 1882 
forty-four in-patients and 2336 out-patients at a cost £110 10s. 
(Rs. 1105). 

Siddha’pur or Shidda’pur. At the north corner of a large 
plain about threo miles cast of Karwar is a village called Siddhdpur 
by Hindus and Saitdnpur by Musalmains. here are two ruined forta 
one called Hale-kot or the Old Fort, the other Lakdi-kot or the Wood 


1 Kast India and Persia, 146.  ? New Aceount, I. 262. 3 Instruceao, 15, 17, 
4 Local Manuscript (1806). * Survey Report, 3713 of 1865, 
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Fort. Part of what is now rice land is called dsan or the throne and 
-anothor part is called ghatan or the foundations, There are no stones 
or other remains of buildings. But there are two large stone wells 
with steps and chambers, which are said to have been made by 
Habu kings, whose capital was Siddhapur. A small navigable inlet, 
said to havo cence been large and deep, runs close to the old town, 
There is a local tradition that, when they defeated the Habu king the 
Musalmins would not live in the old town and settled themselves 
close by at’ Kadvad. Many crocodiles are found in the Kélinadi 
at Kadra and Siddhaépur. They eat butfaloe calves and sometimes 
attack men. These circumstances suggest that this Siddhaépur is 
the Sindabur of Masudi (15) and of Ibn Batuta (1842). At the same 
timeall of the Portuguese references seem to belong rather to Chitaku), 
and, as itscems probable that Chitdkul and not Siddhapur, which 
had then given place to Kadvad, is the Sindabur of the Turkish 
Mohit (1554), the evidenco on the whole seems to favour the view 
that all of the references to Sindabur belong to Chitdkul. 


Sirsi, about 2500 feet above the sea, the head-quarters of the 
Sirsi sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 5017, is an important 
centre of the pepper and betelnut trade of upland Kanara. The 
town is spread oyer an irregular arca of uneven ground about a mile 
and a half from east to west and nearly two miles from north to 
south, Only a small part of the surface ig covered with houses. In 
the middle of this area a low hill slopes gently to the north, the cast, 
and the south-east. At its south side, where it is highest, it has 
short spurs with steep ravines. Tho Kuinta road enters by one of 
theso spurs. ho highest ground is occupied by the dispensary and 
some buildings which formerly belonged to a detachment of Native 
Infantry. Along the middle of the north-cast slope is the street or 
market, and, across it, the Tanners’ and-thel'ailors’ streets run to the 
Devigere street, which leads to a pond called Devigere on the northern 
outskirts of the town. On the southern slope of the high ground 
is an irregular open space to the west of which are the revenue and 
post offices and on the north the court-house and the jail. To the 
east of the open space are the moat and the almost levelled walls of 
Sirsi fort, and beyond the fort is an unfinished pond called Kotigeri. 
Apart from the native town, and in a line stretching west from 
the dispensary, are a Collector’s bungalow, a burial-ground, and a 
travellers’ bungalow; and, on high ground, running north and 
making a right angle, is a road with two bungalows where a Kuropean 
detachment was stationed during the 1858 Mutinies. Rice-fields 
partially surround the town on the north and east. Beyond, to the 
north and north-east, are low woody hills and betelnut plantations.? 


In 1855 Sirsi had a population of 43702 The 1872 census 
showed a population of 5285, Hindus 4217, Musalmdns 829, 
Christians 234, and 5 Othors. The 1882 census gave for a town- 
site of 2837 acres a population of 5633 or two for every square 
acre. Of these 4857 were Hindus, 976 Musalmans, and 300 
Christians, 


1 Dr. Leith’s Report, 10th February 1863. 
? Pharoah’s Gazetteer of Southern India, 555, 
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Sirsi is an important trade centre for the betelnuts, cardamoma, 
and pepper which are grown in the Sirsi sub-division and go to 
Kumta by the Devimani pass. Besides the chief revenue and police 
offices of the sub-division Sirsi hasa muuicipality, a sub-judge’s court, 
post office, dispensary, travellers’ bungalow, and four schools. The 
municipality, established in 1866, had in 1881-82 an income of £1182 
and an expenditure of £1107. In 1882 the dispensary treated 
sevoenty-nine in-patients and 6523 out-patients ata cost of £311 14e. 
(Rs. 3117). For a population of 5638 this is a high sick rate. It is 
said to be the result of the natural unhealthiness of the town, which 
is so great that the death-rate almost always exceeds the birth-rate. 
The people have a sallow fever-stricken appearance and young 
children suffer from enlargement of the liver and spleen, The chief 
causes of sickness are the unhealthy position of the town in a valley in 
the midst of garden lands with water tainted with decaying leaves and 
vegetable matter. The travellers’ bungalow is a first class provincial 
bungalow which was built in 1848 at a cost of £261 (Rs. 2610). 
It is stone-built and tile-roofed and has two rooms and out-houses. 
Every other year a fair lasting for nearly a week is held in honour 
of the goddess Mari. It is generally attended chiefly by low-caste 
Hindus, about 10,000 in number, from different parts of north and 
south Kanara, Dhérwar, and “Maisur. Articles worth about £2500 
are sold. In cases of family sickness or during small-pox epidemics 
low-class Hindus make vows tothe goddess Mari and during the fair 
offer buffaloes, shocp, and fowls. ‘lhe old temple was burnt about 
ten years ago. ‘The uew buildings consist of a large quadrangle 
surrounded by opeuw verandas.in which the pilgrims lodge, in the 
centre of which stands the temple with two rooms, the inner room 
containing a wooden image of the goddess painted and decorated 
with clothes and ornaments. The story of the origin of the fair is 
that a tanner diseuisedias-a Brahman married a Bridhman’s daughter 
and by her had two sons. Anxious that his children should not be 
ignorant of his ancestral craft, the tanner every day took his sons 
outside of the village and taught them leather-dressing, seasoning 
his lessons with a taste of flesh, One day one of the boys on seeing 
a picce of vegetable at dinner said that 1t was much like a buffalo’s 
tongue, His mother, shocked at the comparison, followed her 
husband and sons and saw tho leather-tanning and the flesh-eating, 
She fled to her father and asked him how she could clean an 
earthen pot which had been soiled by the touch of adog. The father 
said, burn it. The woman went home, and, by way of purifying her 
husband and sons, set firo to the house when they were asleep. Her 
husband managed to gct out but sho followed him with a drawn 
sword. ‘Tho tanner turned into a boar, a goat, a buffalo, and a cock, 
and in each form his wife slew him. She then leaped into the flames 
of the burning house, and, after some days, appearing in a dream to 
one of her relations, called on them to worship heras a goddess. At 
the yearly fair pilgrims pass through all the stages througly which 
the Bréhman girl passed. They are married, have a marriage 
dinner, kill a boar, a goat, a buffalo, and a cock, and end by setting 
fire to a shed. 

The only object of interest at Sirsiis its fort which is now in 
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ruins, It was built by Rémchandra Naik (1598-1615), the second 
Sonda chief, and called Chinnapattan. When Buchanan visited 
Sirsi in 1801 the fort was ruimed. Sirsi, though a small village, 
was the head-quartors of a revenue officer or tuhsildar whose 
charge included Sonda. It was on a great thoroughfare and had a 
considerable custom-house. There was a small mud fort bnt it was 
empty though robbers were still troublesome.! It was probably to 
guard against these robbers that in 1799 a force was stationed at 
Sirsi by Purneah, the Diwdn of Maisur.? In 1800 Colonel Wellesley 
sent the Ist battalion of the 4th Regiment to drive out banditti from 
Sirsi and Ranavaési= In 1827 Sirsi had 631 houses, forty-seven 
shops, a temple, and wolls.* 

Sonda,' about ten miles north of Sirsi, with in 1881 a population of 
5017, is a small town, which, between 1590 and 1762, was the capital 
of a family of Hindu chiefs. Sonda lies about a mile to the left of 
the Sirsi-Yell4pur road on a low hill to the west of the Sondi brook. 
The approach to the town is by a ford a little distant from an old 
stone bridge, The houses are mostly mud+built and thatched and 
there is no rogular market. Theo only objects of interest at Sonda 
are its old fort and a Smart, a Vaishnav, and a Jain monastery. 
The fort stands on high ground to the south of the Sondi brook, 
It is ruined and deserted and its high walls wre hidden by trees 
and brushwocd. The masonry shows traces of considerable 
architectural skill. The posts of the gateway are single blocks 
fourteen to sixteen fect long, and in the inner quadrangle are several 
ponds lined with large masses of finely dressdd stone, Perhaps the 
most remarkable of the fragments is a trap slab twelve feet square 


and six inches thick, perfectly levelled and dressed, which rests on- 


fivo richly carved pillars about three feet high. [xcept this, which 
is locally believed to be the throne, not.a vestige is left of the palace 
of the Sonda chiefs. Anothor object of interest is an old gun 
eighteen feet long with a six-inch bore. Of the three religious 
buildings the Jain monastery is small, but, unless as seems probable 
a mistake has been made in reading its inscriptions, it is as old as the 
eighth century, Of the two other monasteries the Smart monastery 
is known as the Honalli Math and the Vaishnay monastery as the 
Terbidi or Vacdiraj Math. The® Honalli or Smart monastery is the 
head-quarters of the spiritual ‘Teacher or guru of the Havig or Haig 
Bréhmans. Tho present head, the forty-fifth of the line, is a minor 
of eleven. During his minority the affairs of the monastery are 
conducted by a manager subject to the supervision of the leading 
members of the Havig community. The monastery is supported 


2Mysore and Vanara, UT. 217. According to a probably exagycrated account 
received by Buchanan, about 1750 Sirsi had 700 houses. Ditto, 218. 

2 Wellington’s Supplementary Despatchos, I, 367. 

§ Supplementary Durpatchus, If. G3. One of Colonel Wellesley’s Despatches (232) 
bears date Sercey 12th October 1799. Ditto, 1.358. — * Clunes’ Itinerary Appendix, 87. 

5Sonda, according to Dr, Buchanan, is a corruption of shuddha or the pure, In a 
Banavadsi inscription of Raghunath Ndik, the third Sonda chief, dated 1628 (Ind. 
Ant. IV. 207) the name appears as Soda. 

§ Accounts of the Honalli and Terbidi monasteries are from materials contributed 
by Mr, Venkatrao Dattatraya, Head-karkun of Sirsi, 
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from fines paid by Havigs convicted of breaches of caste rules, from 
the revenues of lands belonging to the temple, and from the 
subscriptions of the Havigs of Sirsi, Supa, Yelldpur, Siddépur, and 
Ankola, and of the Sherogars to the south of the Gangdvali river, 
The objects of daily worship are Narsimh, Chandramauleshvar, 
Kashivishveshvar, Sharada, Ganpati, and Shankaréchdérya. A car 
procession in honour of Narsimh, the presiding deity, is held on the 
fourteenth day of the bright half of Vaishakh (April-May) whenthree 
to five thousand people assemble. About a thousand Brahmans are 
fed in the afternoon and the car with an image of Narsimh is drawn 
at night, The fair lasts for a week and cloth and copper and 
brass vessels worth £500 (Rs.5000) to £500 (Rs. 8000) are sold. 


According to a local account, ina place called Abikshetra there 
lived a Brd4hman named Vishvapati Dikshita whose son Gunanidhi, 
taking to a religious life, retiredtoGokarn.! From Gokarn Gunanidhi 
went to Benares where he succeeded in gaining the goodwill of 
the famous Shankaracharya, the head of the Smart sect of modern 
Hindus. Shankardcharya admitted Gunanidhi to be an ascetic 
or sanydsi and gave him the name of Vishvavandya Sarasvati. 
He was given an image of Narsimh and a ling and was appointed 
the guru or spiritual ‘Teacher of the Havig Bréhmans of Gokarn, 
Vishvavandya, after staying for some time at Benares, gained a 
disciple named Nardyancndra Sarasvati. He then went to Ujjain 
in Malwa where ho obtained ccrtain privileges from the king of 
the country. Highteen of these teachers lived and died at Ujjain, 
and the nineteenth Vishvandthendra Sarasvati sot out for Gokarn 
accompanied by a disciple named Gangddharendra Sarasvati. Vishva- 
néthendra died on the way and his disciple Gangddharendra settled 
atGokarn. Some of Gangddharendra’s successorscontinued at Gokarn 
and others went at Kadtoka, about six miles north of Hondvar. On 
the inyitation of the Sonda chief the twenty-ninth Teacher settled 
at Sonda in a place called Sahasralingam or the thousand lings, 
because the stones of the neighbouring stream were formed like lings. 
The Sonda king built him a monastery and endowed it with land. 
The Teacher and four successors lived in quiet at Sahasralingam till 
in 4.D.1555-6 (1478 Shak) the country was overrun by robbers. 
Arsappanik (1555-1598), the first chief of Sonda, drove out the 
robbers and built temples and a monastery, and granted them along 
with a garden to the Teacher, as a thank-offering to Narsimh who 
had blessed him with a son. 


The Terbidi or the Car-lane monastery is a branch of the Vaishnav 
monastery of Udpiin South Kanara. Itis held in special reverence 
because it contains the tomb of its founder Vadiraj.2 According 
to a local account Vadiraj, the prince of arguers, was a Brdhman 


1This legend by placing Gokarn in the country of Ahikshetra supports the sugges- 
tion offered in the Population Chapter (Part I. p. 117 note 1) that Ahikshetra is the 
Sanskrit translation of the local KAnarese Haiga, the land of Snakes. 

2 The monastery used to be called and still occasionally is called the VAdirdj math, 
Terbidi has come into more general use as the people found the name Védirdj 
noe. to eas It is called the Car-lane monastery because the car-procession 
atarts from it, 
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of Tulava or South Kanara who flourished about the end of tho 
sixteenth century. He became a staunch follower of the Mddhav- 
Acharya Vaishnavs, and, journeying over India in search of converts, 
was particularly successful in Gujarat. About 1582, on his return 
to Kanara, the Sonda chief asked him to his capital, and there 
Vadirdj, who had great fame as a worker of miracles, built the 
temples of Trivikrama, Krishna, Hanumdn, and Rudra in 1582 
(8.1504)! He worked many miracles,’ had a spirit or bhut? at his 
command, and went bodily to heaven in a car sent by the gods. In 
1593 (9.1515) Areappa Naik,' the first Sonda chief, granted land to 
the monastery, and in 1706 (.S.1628) fresh grants were made by the 
sixth chief Basavy Ling Naik, grandson of Madhuling Naik. 


Vadiréj was tho tenth guide after Mddhavdcharya. ‘The Vaish- 
navs hold him in as much reverence as tho Smarts hold Shankar- 
Schaérya. Vishvadhish 'lirth, the present guide, is the thirteenth 
in succession sinco Vddirdéj. The chief settlement of the leaders of 
this monastery is Udpiin South Kanara. ‘The only people of North 
Kanara over whom Vishvddhish ‘Tirth has*jurisdiction are Sondrs 
and Vaishnav Deshasth Brdhmans,.. The expenses connected with 
the Vadirdj monastery are met trom. the produce of lands and from 

resents made by Vaishnav pilgrims from Dharwar, Belgaum, Kalédgi, 
aisur, Kumbaconum, and Haidarabad who hold the memory of 
Vadirdj in great reverence. 

Sonda is occasionally visited by the svdmior head of the Udpi 
monastery. During his absence its affairs wre conducted by a 
manager and an accountant. Ministrants or pujdris are every year 
or every six months sent from Udpi. and paid monthly from the 
funds of the monastery. The unhealthiness of Sonda, the small 
pay, and the strictness with which the daily worship has to be 
performed, make it. impossible to keep a ministrant permanently 
settled at the monastery. During his term of service in the 
monastery the mimstrant is forbidden from living with his wife 
and from using hot water for his daily bath. Except the tomb of 
Vadirdj which has to be worshipped in the morning, in the after- 
noon, and in the evening, tho deities of the monastery are worshipped 
twice a day. A great festival called the car-procession takes 
place on the full moon of Fdlgun or April-May. The ceremonies 
connected with the procession begin on the ninth that is six 
days before the full moon, and end on the day after the full moon. 
On the first day sacrifices are performed by kindling a fire and 
throwing into it a certain quantity of clarified butter and boiled 
rice. This is done to propitiate the different deities whose agent 
the fire is considered to be. On the tenth, a flag with tho figure of 


1} Buchanan records an inscription belonging to this monastery, dated 1594. 

Mysore and Canara, IIT. 216. : 
Among Vadirdj’s miracles were cures of apoplexy, headache, leprosy, and 
barrenness. He was also able to break stones with his bare feet. 

3 Vadiraj’s familiar spirit, Ndran Bhut, was always at his service. His palanquin 
required bearers only on one side, for the other side was borne by the faithful Naran. 
Naran’s bust is atill daily worshipped in the monastery. 

‘The inscription recording this grant haa been mentioned by Buchanan. See 
below p. 348, 
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Vishnu’s carrier the Garud is hung on the large stone-pillar in 
front of the temple of ‘lrivikram to show that the car-procession 
as begun. During each of the five days between the ninth and 
the fourteenth a small car, with an image of Trivikram, is drawn 
along the road, and a large quantity of boiled rice, mixed with 
turmeric and lime, green leaves, and pieces of cocoanuts are 
thrown in different places round the temple and in the street where 
the car is drawn. ‘These offerings or balis are made both in the 
afternoon and in the evening. The object is by feeding and 
pleasing the spirits of the place to prevent their hindering the 
ceremonies, On the night of the fourteenth offerings are made on 
a specially large scale. On this evening people suffering from fits 
or spirit-seizuros are made to stand before a large square stone 
on which rice and other articles are thrown. Some of the spirits 
speak ; others are dumb. But whether they speak or remain silent 
matters not as, in either case, the friendly spirit who lives in the 
stone forces them to come out of the people. On the night of the 
fifteenth the large car is dragged along the lane. From 2000 to 
3000 people come, and cloth and copper and brass vessels are sold 
worth about £800(Rs.8000). On the first of the dark half of the month 
turmeric-water is sprinkled on the image of Trivikram and the image 
is washed in the pond. Tho third great day is the third of the dark 
half of Falgun or March-April, the anniversary ofthedeathof Vadiraj. 
On that day a large number of Brahmans are fed and a carpet and & 
eap bordered with pearls and supposed to have been used by VAédirdj 
are worshipped. Contrary to the Vaishnav practice of having ‘on it 
an image of Maruti the bell used in the monastery has the figure of 
a bullock. he bellis said to be the trophy of a religious victory 
which a monk of this monastery gained over a Lingdéyat priest. 


Buchanan records fiye inscriptions in Sonda. The oldest in a 
ruined Jain temple to Adishvar contains a grant dated 799 (9.722) 
by king Imodi Saddshiv-Rdi.'| A second inscription dated 804 
(98.727) was in the Jain monastery and was said to have been in 
the reign of Chamunda-Rai who is styled the chief of all the kings 
of the south. This was a Jain ruler and the grant mentions advantages 
gained by his ancestors Saddshiv and Balldl over the followers of 
Buddha.? The third inscription, also in the Jain monastery, was 
dated 1198 (8.1121) in the reign of Saddshiv Raja of Sudhdpura.® 
The fourth inscription was in the Honvalli monastery; Buchanan 
could not make out its date. The fifth in the Terbidi monastery 
recorded in 1592 ($.1515} agrant by Arsappa Néik, the first Sonda 
chief (1555-1598).4 

Between 1590 and till 1680 under the Sonda chiefs (1590-1762) 
Sonda was the centre of three districts in the Kanara uplands. 
After 1680 the Sonda territory included, in addition to their upland 


1 Mysore and Canara, IIT. 215. The date seems to be wrongly read as Imodi 
Saddshiv-Ray was the last Sonda chief who flourished after 1745. 

? Mysore and Canara, 1JI. 215, Compare Fleet’s Dynasties, 87. 

3 Mysore and Canara, ITI. 216. This date also is doubtful ; Saddshiv was the fifth 
Sonda chief who reigned from 1674 to 1697. 

4 This is the grant to the Terbidi monastery mentioned above, p. 347. 
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possessions, five districts in the Kanara lowlands. The country in 
the neighbourhood of Sonda is said to have been well cultivated 
under the Sonda chiefs and the town to have been very large. It 
is said to have had three lines of fortifications the outermost wall 
being at least six miles from the modern Sonda The space within 
the outermost wall, about three miles each way, is said to have been 
full of houses. In the two spaces surrounded by the outer lines of 
wall the houses were scattered in clamps with gardens between.’ 


In 1675 Fryer notices Sonda as famous for its pepper, the best 
and the dearest in the world. The chief lived at Sonda, being 
tributary or rather feudatory, bound by allegiance as well as by 
purse to the princes of BijApur. The Sonda chiet’s pepper country 
was estimated to yield a yearly revenue of £1,200,000 (Pagadas 30 
lakhs) of which he had to pay one-half to Bijapur, Shivdji sometimes 
sharing the tribute. The Sonda chief had 3000 horse and 12,000 
foot, In 1682 Sambhéji led a detachment against Sonda but 
reseed without effect.4 In 1695 the Italian traveller Gemelli 

areri passed through some of the-territory.of the Sonda chief 
whom he oddly names Sondekiranikéréja. He was lord of some 
villages among the mountains but tributary and subject to the 
great Moghal whom he was obliged to serve in war. Tho chief 
lived at Sémbréni about forty miles north of Sonda. Sémbrani 
had a good market and an earthen fort with walls seven spans high. 
From this single village the chief was said to receive a yearly 
revenue of £30,000 (Rs. 8,00,000) which, says Careri, shows 
how cruelly the idolators and Musalmans oppress the people. 
During the reign of Imodi, the last Sonda chief (1745-1762), the 
town suffered much from Mardtha attacks. According to details 
furnished to Buchanan by au old accountant, about 1750, when 
fresh cesses had to be introduced to buy off the Mardthds a 
house-tax was levied to which 100,000 houses contributed.6 This 

“isa wild exaggeration, for in 1764 when Haidar took it Sonda 
had only 10,000 houses. Haidar destroyed the town, and in 1801, 
Buchanan found the houses had dwindled from 10,000 to fifty.’ 
In 1799 so much was the country exposed to the raids of Mardtha 
bandits that Purneah, the minister of Maisur, had to station a 
guard at Sonda’ From its desolate state and the disorders to 
which it had been exposed the Sonda territory took Munro longer 
to settle in proportion to its extent than any part of Kanara.® The 
representative of the Sonda family still (1883) holds a position of 
honour in Goa.!? 


1 The local story is that the outmost wall was forty-eight miles (sixteen fos) in 
circumference. Buchanan’s Mysore and Canara, IIT. 217. 


2 Mysore and Canara, ITI. 217, 3 East India and Persia, 163. 
4Mr.J, Monteath, C.3. 5 Churchill’s Voyages, IV. 218. 
Mysore and Canara, IIT, 218, 7 Mysore and Canara, III. 214. 


5Supplementary Despatches, I. 366-367. ® Arbuthnot’s Munro, I. 61-62. 

The following short account of the family of the Sonda chiefs since 1764, when 
they fled from Haidar to the Portuguese, is from Aragiio’s Descripcao Geral e Historica 
H. a, ITT, 24, Lisbon 1880: In 1763 when he was attacked by Haidar the Sonda chief 
hegged help from the Portuguese viceroy Manuel de Saldanha de Alboquerque, 
who sent troops to hold Phonda, Sangim (Zambaulim), Canacona, and Cape Ramaa, 
to prevent these districts from falling into Haidar’s hands, In the following year 
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Sunghiri Island, also called Devgad, 120 feet high, is nearly 
two miles north of Karwar head. The fishermen grow a little hemp 
on its top, but it is difficult of access, being very steep 


Sunkeri is a suburb of the municipal town of Kérwdr to the 
east of Kodibdg on a tributary creek of the K4linadi, with in 1881 
a population of 533. 1t has a famous church of Our Lady of 
Conception built about the beginning of the present century by a 
Carmelite missionary Father Francis Xavier, with the aid of the 
British Government. The church is an octagonal building with a 
diameter of about 190 feet and walls about thirty feet high. The 
roof is supported on large masonry pillars six feet square at the base, 
which stand in a circle enclosing a space about forty feet in diameter. 
The image of Our Lady of Conception stands on a plain altar close 
to the wall on the north, The church has a two-storied parochial 
house with room for about twelve priests. At present there 
is only one priest who is maintained by private land endowments, 
with a remission of part of the Government assessments. The 
chief inhabitants are Sdsashtakar petty traders, Christian labourers, 
Musalmin hawkers~potty dealers and labourers, and Komérpdik 
and Konkan Maratha cultivators and labourers, 


Supa, with in 1881 a population of 347, is a small village which 
gives its name to the Supa sub-division, The five miles from Jagalpet 
to Supa is a continuous gentle descent cut in the hill side. The 
road commands beautiful views of the deop valley which it skirts, and 
of the meeting of the Ujaliand the Kali rivers. Supa is beautifully 
placed on the high south bank of the river at the meeting of 
the Ujali and the Kal, It bas only eighty-five houses chiefly 
of Hindus, almost all hushandmen. Cholera and small-pox are 
frequently epidemic in the sub-division and the people suffer 


(1764) Haidar overran all of Sonda which was not held by Portuguese troops and 
compelled the chief, Savai Imodi Sadashiv, to take shelter in Goa with his family and 
treasure. The viceroy allowed the chief to live at Bandra and (10th April 1768) 
granted him a yearly pension of £525 (Xeraphins 12,000). In 1774 the Sonda chief waa 
caught intriguing with Haidar to attack the Portuguese, He was accordingly 
moved to Santa Rosalia at Moula close to Goa. His grant was reduced to £350 
(Xeraphins 8000) a year, but hc was not deprived of his position and honours as a 
chief, On his death his son Savai Basavling inherited the property, and, by a decree 
dated the 23rd of February 1782, his pension was raised to about £469 (Xeraphins 
11,000). Under a treaty, dated the 17th of January 1791, Savai ceded to the Portu- 
guese all his rights to the districts held by Portuguese troops. Savai died in 1834 and 
wag aucceeded by his son Sadishiv who survived only a few months. His successor 
was his brother Vir Rajendra who continued to enjoy the same honours and pensiong 
except that £262 (Xeraphins 6000) were granted to his sister-in-law the widow of 
Sadashiv. Rajendra died in 1836. As he left no heir, according to custom, hig 
property should have passed to the Portuguese Government. But the widows of the 
last three chiefs, the mother-in-law Savai’s wife and her two danghters-in-law the 
wives of Sadashiv and RAjendra, petitioned for maintenance and the right to admin- 
ister the estate. Sadashiv’s widow died at Phonda in 1837, but Sav4i’s and Rajendra’s 
widows continued to press their claims till 1848, when Savai’s widow died. She had 
adopted a young man of gdod family in British territory named Sav4i Basav Ling 
Rajendra who married the sister of the chief of Panganur. The third lady, RAjendra’s 
widow, died in 1857. Though the adoption of Savai Basav, who seems to have died 
before 1857, was never sanctioned by the Portuguese Government they agreed that 
the estate should pass to Savai's wife Naramagi. ‘Thia lady died in 1861 leaying an 
infant son who succeeded to the chiefship in 1882, 
1 Taylor’s Sailing Directory, I, 396. 
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greatly from fever. The chief buildings at Supa are the office of 
the petty divisional officer, the dispensary, the police station and 
lines, the school, the travellers’ bungalow, and the rest-house. In 
1882 the dispensary treated thirty-six in-door and 1859 out-door 
patients at a cost of £104 14s, (Rs. 1047). Round the town several 
sheltered and well-waterod valleys yield rice, pepper, betelnut, 
sugarcane, gram, riqgi, and sesamum, and the uncultivated parts 
are clothed with noble forests of teak, palms, and other trees, 
During the monsoon floods the streams are deep enough to allow 
timber to be floated to Kdrwdr and other places onthe coast. On 
an island at the mecting of the Kali and the Ujali or Péndri 
is a temple of Rémling, about 700 years old, in bad repair, thoagh 
it enjoys a yearly allowance of £60 (Rs 600). In 1799 Supa was 
taken by Colonel Wellesley withont opposition. It had been 
garrisoned by a party of the Sonda chief's armed messengers who 
fled on hearing of the capture of Sdmbrani.! Colonel Wellesley 
describes Supa as like all the other forts only an eminence with two 
dry ditches. It was about 100 yards from one of the rivers and at 
one point about twenty yards from the other. Guns could be brought 
to Supa but not without great labour, Colonel Wellesley left two 
companies of Native Infantry to hold the place. Two of his 
despatches are dated Supa, 4th October 1799, In several despatches 
he recommends the opening of roads from Supa to Goa and to 
Sadashivgad.? 

Tinai Gha't or ‘Tinéi Pass is in the Sahy4dri range on the 
Supa-Goa frontier close to the village of Tindi and thirty miles 
north-west of Supa. The railway, from Marmagao to Hubli will 
run through this pass. ‘he villages oof ‘lindi, Kumbdarvada, 
Kurumbal, and Hanumod are at the head of the pass; and those 
of Martkuni, Dargur, and Tahineri_in Portuguese territory at its 
foot. <A road tweuty-two and a half miles long runs from ‘Pindi to 
Osoda and from QOsoda eight miles to Supa. It is practicable for 
wheeled carriages and was opened in 1878-79 ata cost to local 
funds of £190 (Rs. 1900). It is kept in repair ata yearly cost 
of £70 (Rs. 700). Before the pass was opened by the Madras 
Government in 1859 there was a footpath for pack bullocks and 
foot passengers. ‘The main road branches off and runs into the 
Belgaum district by Khandpur. 

Tadri is a small port at the mouth of the Tadri river about six 
miles north of Kumta and three miles south-east of Gokarn, | 


It is high water at the Tadri bar on full and change of moon at 
ton hours. Ordinary springs rise 64 feot; extraordinary springs, 
with the night tide in the fine season, rise nearly eight feet; 
neaps rise four fect, There is a depth of ten feet on the bar at 
ordinary low water springs and vessels drawing fifteen feet can 
be taken in or out at high springs. Large vessels may anchor off 
the bar in five fathoms mud, with the Rajmdandurpy beacon east- 
north-east and the outer cape of Tadri north-west. From this 


1 See above p. 340. 
3 Supplementary Despatches, India (1797-1805), I. 326, 329, 334, 346, 359, 
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position Kumta light bears south-east three-quarters south and the 
Tadri river entrance north-east by east. Tadri town lies along the 
river bank north-east of the old press-house. The river is not 
navigable for any distance, but small boats pass to Katgal, about 
twelve miles above Tadri As regards climate the town is badly 
placed on a narrow beach close under a laterite hill, open to the 
Jand wind and shut from the westerly sea breeze. The people are 
Native Christian and Hindu fishermen and sailors. The custom- 
house returns for the eight years ending 1831-82 show average 
exports worth £12,889 (Rs. 1,283,890) and imports worth £3776 
(Rs. 37,760). 


Tia’gli, abont ten miles south of Sirsi, with in 1881 a population 
of 276, isa small villago in a beautiful narrow valley among steep 
woody hills of no great height. Most of the people are Bréhman 
owners of betel and spice gardens. The neighbourhood is infested 
with tigers which every year destroy’a large numbor of cattle. 


Unchhali village, about twelve miles north-west of Sidddpur, is 
noted for a beautiful cascade known as the Lushington Falls from 
Mr. 'T. D. Lushington, a Collector of Kanara, who discovered them 
about 18465. 


Leaving Nilkund, a charming little village with a police station 
at the top of tho very fine pass of that name, the road runs through 
woods and rice-ficlds to the village of Hosatata where cool and 
green betelnut gardens and houses of Havig Bréhmans replace the 
woods. Beyond the spice gardens the path leads to a hill side 
broken by patches of forest and brushwood, and commanding a view 
of valleys rich in betel gardens, and of the woody ranges of Bilgi 
and Dodimani, From this hill side the path winds for about half 
a mile through a thick evergreen forest down a steep hill side and 
out on a grassy knoll. Above and acrossa gorge of no great breadth 
are the falls, the river gliding over the crest of the chif and down 
bare sheets of rock to a pool about 400 feet below. From the pool 
the river winds about seven miles, a succession of rugged rapids and 
pools, through a ravine with forest-clothed slopes, to the mouth of 
the Nilkund pass, at a point known as the Mankibail ferry.. The 
pools are well stocked with fish,? 


Ulvi,’ twenty miles south of Supa, is famous as the place where 
Basava (1150), the founder of the Lingdyat religion is said to have 
died.* It is a small village of about 200 people, on the crest of the 
Rékshas pass where the Kélinadi separates Yellépur from Supa, 


1Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 398. *Mr. R, BE, Candy, C. 8. 

* From materials supplied by Mr. R, '[. Wingate, Assistant Superintendent 
Revenue Survey. 

‘fhe story of Basava is that after causing the death of his master King Bijjal 
(1140 - 1167) he fled to Ulvi which was called Vrishabhapur. He was pursued by 
Bijjal’s son who laid siege to the city, and Basava hard pressed and in despair throw 
himeelf into a well and was drowned. His body was taken out and thrown without 
the city walls. From that time the place came to be called Ulvi or the Saviour 
because Basava hoped to save himself by taking refuge there, This is the Jain 
version of Basava's death; the Lingdyats declare that he was absorbed into a 
ling at Sangameshvar temple at the meeting of the Krishna and the Malprabha, 
Jour. Roy, As. Soc. (Old Series), IV. 22, Details are given above p, 90, 
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With the neighbouring hamlet of Vadkal, from which it is separated 
by a small stream, Ulvi with its holdings ocenpies a platean on the 
top of the RAkshas pass about a mile square and in most places bare 
of forest. All round Ulvi, as far as the eye can reach, is dense 
forest, and the steep hill sides are nearly all evergreen, covered with 
wild pepper groves or hans. 


Tt ia not easy to get to Ulvi. A road from Ulvi twelve miles 
north-west to Kumbarvada joins Ulvi with the main lines to the 
cosst. But no road joins Ulvi to the large market town and 
sub-divisional head-quarters of Yellapur. And, except at a heavy 
outlay, no road can be made to Yellapur, becauso for three or four 
miles the ascent to Ulvi is very steep aud the lower or more level 
parts are crossed by largo and rapid streams, which are not fordable 
even in the fair senson.t The climate of Ulvi is considered 
unhealthy, and labour is so scarce in the surrounding villages that 
in spite of an ample wator-supply the gardens which should be 
magnificent are often neglected, According to u local acconnt tho 
mdgni or group of twelve villages to avhich Ulvi gives its name 
was formorly ruled by a Mhir or Llolayar chief named Chanur, who 
is said to havo hved on the western. side of the Virbhadra pond, 
where remains of old walls may be seen. From the Mhar 
king the territory is said to have passed to the Maisnr Sultains 
who appointed one Saddshiv as their governor. Sadashiv lived. 
in a fortified house close to a famous shrine called the Shiv- 
tirth, The walls of this house are well preserved, five to six feet 
high and of considerable thickness, A second fort occupies a 
central position in the Ulvi plateau which is said to have beon built 
by one Barde Babordo. It still goes by Baburio’s name. 
Baburao is said to have held the fort with a garrison of 100 men, 
chiefly Musalméns,? with whose help he collected the revenue 
and kept order. Many older remains, temples, reservoirs, wells, 
and watercourses point to Ulvi as at one time a place of 
importance. One of the oldest temples is the Gavi Math, so called, 
probably, from two or three under-ground rooms about six fect 
square where the Jangams or Lingayat priests used to go into 
retreat. There is another old place called the Monastery of the 
Retired or Virakta Muth. Near Vadkal is a very old-looking 
building with a fine well or reservoir close by, with a plentiful 
supply of running water. The Bubble Well or Budbud Tale is 
another object of interest in the neighbourhood. It is a beautiful 
spring a little below the eastern edge of the Ulvi plateau, Its 
sides are lined by large slabs which form a deep basin through 
which the water bubbles like a boiling caldron. At the great 
yearly fair in February the Bubblo Well is held in much veneration 
and large numbers bathe in it. At some distance beyond the 
Bubble Well, standing out of the steep hill side, is a curious 
group of natural rocks called Rudra’s Porch or Rudra Mandapa. 
Roughly estimated this group of rocks is 100 to 150 feet high 


Mr, R. T. Wingate, Assistant Superintendent Revenue Survey. 
2A large proportion of the inhabitants of Ulvi are Musalmains some of whom 
claim to be descended from Baburdo’s garrigon. 
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and much resembles the better known Yan or Yenna rocks in 
Kumta.! A cave inthe rock is said to contain several lings, but one 
of the large rocks has fallen and hidden the cave, though Lingdyats 
still hold it sacred. Tho chief object of interest at Ulvi is a 
laterite temple of Basaveshvar in a court surrounded by a high wall. 
Though of no architectural beauty, the temple is much venerated 
by the Lingdyats who believe that the original shrine is very old. 
In front of the temple is a tall handsome granite flag-staff, and 
outside, in a hollow beneath the outer wall, is a large cistern with 
an unfailing supply of water. A yearly fairis held at this temple 
in February, and lasts five days. Ten to twelve thousand pilgrims, 
almost all Lingdyats from the castern and southern parts of Kanara, 
and from Maisur, Dharwar, and Belgaum, come, and articles valued 
at abont £1000 (Is. 10,000) are sold. 


Vaddi Gha't or the Vaddi Pass is in the Sahyddri range on 
the Kumta-Sirsi frontier nineteon miles west of Sirsi. The villages 
of Devanhalli, Vaddi, and Shiveavi lie at the head of the pass ; and 
those of Achve, Hilur, and Gundhalla atits foot. A road from Sirsi 
runs across the pass thirty-cight,miles to Hilur where it joins. the 
road to Yellapur through the Arbail pass. The pass cannot be 
crossed by wheeled carriages, It was opened in 1872-73 at a cost 
of £1172 (Rs. 11,720) from local funds and is kept in repair at a 
yearly cost of £30 (Rs, 300), 

Ya’/n, or Bhairavkshetra, about fifteen miles north-east of 
Kumta and midway between the Devimane and Vaddi passes, is a 
beautiful valley almost encircled by spurs from the Sahyddris. On 
the sea side it is shut in by the lofty Motigudda hills from which a 
low woody range runs to the main line of the Sahyadris. The valley, 
which is a noted place of pilgrimage, with shrines of Mah4dev and 
Parvati, is approached’ by two steep and difficult footpaths, one 
from Harita about eight miles to the south, the other from the 
Vaddi pass about three miles to the north. The Vaddi path lies 
through a dense evergreen forest in which sémbhar and bison 
abound. The hills above give a fine view of the Yén valley and of 
the objects which give the valley its special interest, large 
pinnacled limestone rocks rising from the hill side over the tree 
tops like the battlements of a castle.2 Soveral great masses stand 
out further down the ravine, but the rock which gives the place its 
interest and sacredness is near the upper end of the pass. It rises 
about 150 feet, an enormous mass of black crystalline limestone, 
the sides roughcned by exposure to the air. A path leads about 
half-way up the side of the rock to a great horizontal gap or cave- 
like fissure about 120 feet long, ten broad, and ten high. Bees, 
which are at times dangerous, have long combs hanging from a 
ledge high on one of the corners of the rock, and in the clefts ‘and 
hollows of the cliff-face flocks of bronze pigeons build and by 
their noisy rapid flight add to the wildness of the scene. Near 
the middle of the cave, from a small ledge or knob of rock 


1 See below, Yan. 2 Mr. W. A, Talbot, Assistant Conservator of Forests. 
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close to the roof, like the Ganga from Shiv’s top-knot, a small 
stream drips on a granite ling. Close to the ling are the dwellings 
of the Havig ministrants who with their families live in the cave 
and perform the daily worship of Shiv. Besides from offerings on 
the great fair day, which happens on the day before the great car 
festival at Gokarn, the cost of the worship is met from a yearly 
Government grant of £6 (Rs. 60). To the south, a little below the 
chief gap or cavern, is a smaller cave with a bronze female figure nine 
feet high of Chandi Amma, a local mother whom the Bréhmans have 
adopted as a form of Parvati. In the valley below the cavern is 
a small fantastic rack whose sides have weathered into wrinkles 
which look like figures and designs. The people say that this rock 
was the war-chariot of two giant brothers who once rvled the 
country round and lived in the two caves. According to the local 
story in former times the mountains of India had wings and used 
to fly from place to place. As the hills in their flights cansed much 
danger to the dwellers on earth, the lord Indra lopped their wings. 
Sahya unable to move complained to his brother Himflaya that he 
was helpless and no longer safe. Himflaya begged his son-in-law 
Shiv that as Sahya was unable to move he might be provided with a 
safe place to live in. Shiv agrecd, and employed Vishvakarma to 
build Sahyaa safe dwelling in the Yén eave. At first the cave was 
full of gold and gems, but two demons seized it, and Shiv’s efforts to 
puoese the demons reduced the cave to its present ronghness and 
gloom. 


Of the two demons whom Shiy drove out-of the cave the 
Skandapurdn tells that in early times, when the Yén valley was 
part of the bed of the ocean, two giant brothers Red-eye or 
Raktéksha and Black-eye or Krishnaksha $0 pleased Brahmaand Shiv 
that Brahma gave them a balloon or vimdénand Shiv promised that 
they should never be beaten. Relying on these gifts and promises the 
giants attacked Kuber, the god of wealth, to win from him his 
famous milk-white horses. Kuber, finding the giants too strong for 
him, sont his horses for safe keeping to Sahya’s impregnable city and 
surrendered to the giants. The giants marched against Sahya but 
failed to take his fort. Thoy sought the counsel of their Teacher 
Shukracharya, were reminded by him of Brahma’s balloon, rose in 
the balloon to the top of the rock, and took Sahya’s abode the Yan 
cave, Annoyed by the success of the giants the gods sent the sage 
Nérad to devise some scheme for their ruin. The sage went to the 
cave, admired its magnificence, and said that to make it perfect it 
wanted only two things Shiv’s moon and Shiv’s wife Parvati, The 
giants demanded these gifts, and their impertinence so enraged 
Shiv and Parvati that they took terrible forms and Shiv drove 
Black-eye out of the upper cave and Parvati drove Red-eye out of 
the lower cave, 


Through the middle of the rocks flows a stream .known from its 
clearness as chandi or the silver water and further down as Anegundi 
or the Elephant’s Pool. It falls into the Aghndshini or Tadri river 
at Upinpattan about eight miles north-east of Kumta. 


On the great fair on the dark twelfth of Mdgh in February- 
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March large numbers of pilgrims come, especially women 
praying for children, Solemn worship attended by people from the 
neighbouring villages begins on the dark tenth of Magh and lasts 
for five days. Every ovening during the five days Bhairaveshvar in 
the form of a man is carried in procession. Dealers bring grain 
plantains, cocoanuts, vegetables, red-powder, glass bangles an 
beads, cane boxes and baskets, lamps, and copper and brass vessels ; 
the sales vary in value from £30 to £50 (Rs.800-Rs. 500), 


Yella’pur, north latitude 14° 57’ east longitude 74° 40’, with in 
1881 a population of 2048, is the head-quarters of the Yelldpur sub- 
division, and of the Conservator of Forests Southern Division. 
Yelldpur has also a dispensary, a first class travellers’ bungalow, and 
a vernacular school, A municipality was established in 1870-71 but 
abolished in 1873-74. In 1882 the dispensary treated 2441 out- 
patients and ninety-two in-patients at a cost of £157 4s. (Rs. 1572), 
The Yolldpur first class provincial bungalow was built in 1868 from 
Imperial funds at a cost of £913 (Rs. 9130). It is brick-built and 
tile-roofed and has four=rooms and out-houses. Yellépur town is 
irregular and built on two parallel ridges and adjoining hollows 
which run nearly north-west by west. The main street, in which are 
the offices and the market of twenty to thirty shops, is on one of the 
ridges, and parallel to it, in a hollow on the north-west, is a dirty 
lane with a few houses and a shallow dirty pond. The houses are 
generally of mud with low walls raised on a plinth and with a deep 
veranda. ‘They are mostly tiled but in the outskirts of the town 
many are thatched: and wattle walled. Almost every house has its 
well dug cither in gravel or laterite. There are several small dirty 
ponds used for washing and watering crops. To the east of the 
town is a large double pond with an embankment, called Jod-talév 
or the twin-ponds. About a mile distant on the Arbail pass road is 
a pond fed by a spring. The only building of note isa temple of 
the goddess Amma or Durga in whose honour a fair is held, and 
buffaloes sheep and fowls are slain. 


Kannigori, three miles north of Yelldépur, has a steam saw-mill 
under a sub-assistant conservator of forests. 


Gersappa (p. 282). Mr, G. W. Vidal, C.S., Acting Collector of 
K4nara, suggests that the gheru tree from which the town Gersappa 
takes its name is not the truo cashownut, which is a South 
American plant of Portuguese introduction. He thinks it is tho 
marking-nut Semicarpus anacardium whose name, from the 
resemblance between the two plants, has been applied to the 
cashewnut tree. 


INDEX. 


ae ee 
A. Arbitembi: place of interest, 260, 

Abd-er-Razzak : Persian ambassador (1444), 49, Ardheli : sce Nagadi. 

99-100, 308. Arers : proprietary husbandmen, 3. 
Abul Fida: Arab geographer (1273-1331), 49, Arsappa Ndik: first Sonda chief (1555-1598), 120 

307 - 308 and note 3, 121, 266, 346, 347. 

pee ges : Maurya Emperor (8.0. 240), 77, 264. 
Adur ; inscription at, 81, 84. Ashok ya Emp edly 
Aghnashi : ae of intorest, 249, Aspect : 223, 226, 227-228, 232, 235, 238, 248, 247, 
Agrakon: port, 114, 118, 260 and note 3 Assessment : see Syste of Assessment, 
‘ 2 , i e 


Atmaling: Shiv's self-ling, 290; story of, 203 
note 1. 

Aurv : story of, 205 note 1. 

Averse : shrine, 260. 


Agriculture; busbandmen, stock, soil, spice- 
gardens (betel- palms, cardamoms, pepper, betel- 
leaf), field tools, arable area, irrigation, kumri 
cultivation, manure, field stock, crops, bad 
seasons, | - 23, 


Ahikshetra : Haiga, 83 and notes 2 and 3, 346 B. 

and note I, 
Aigidioi : Anjidiv, 43 note 3, 78, 251, 336. Bad seasons : 22-23, 
Al Biruni: Arab geographer (1020), 265. Baddmi : town, 81. 
Ala-ud-din Khilji : (1297-1317), 91, 93, 94. ~Baghrah : Balhéra, 278 and note 2, 
Alay + clod-crusher, 12. Bagvati : place of interest, 260. 
Alienations : land, 173-175, 184, 185. Bahmani : dynasty (1343-1490), 94, 95. 
Aliga: Portuguese name for the Kalinadi river, Bailuy : village, 147 ; temple, fair, 260. 

101, 112, 118, 249, 332. Baitkul : 134 note 3, 272 note 2, 325, 
Aligadde : place of interest, 249, Balance sheets : North Kanara district, 207, 
Almeida : first Portuguese viceroy (1505), 103, 105, || Baldsus : Dutch minister (1660), 52, 125, 255, 274, 
"107, 264, 255, 278, 308. ) bchiy ec buiete ee 

: Rashtrakuta king (851-877 alipur : town, 86 and note 2. 
ameqhavare ee = i Balla] III : Hoysala chief (1310), 98, 
Anegundi; wocd bridge, 43. Balligive : see Balipur. 
Aniruddha : figure and story of, 292, and notes. Banavase : see Banavasi, 


Anjidiv ; island, 48 note 3, 54, 102, 103, 104, 105, Banavasi : old town and province, 45, 48, 75, 1, 
110, 118, 125, 127, 131, 186, 138, 14] ; the name, 79, 80, 81, 82, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 90, 92, 115, 152, 
description, fart, people, history, 249-257, 274, people, temple, inscriptions, fair, history, 261-286, 
277, 278, 279, 308, 310. Banditti: in Kaoara (1795-1800), 150. 

Ankola : town, 44, 55, 65, 66, 67, 68, 111,115, 117, || Bankapur: town, 112, 1165, 

118, 127, 129, 135, 138, 140, 148, 145, 147, 149, || Baépuji Sindia: Dhérwdér commandant (1799) 


215 ; sub-division, villages, aspect, climate, water, 146, 304, 340, a 

soil, stock, people, 226-227 ; town, people, trade, || Barmarasa: Banavasi chief (1182), 90, 

fort, history, 257-259, 260, 317. Barbosa : Portuguese traveller (1500-1514), 50,'51, 
Annigeri : inscription at, 89, 92. 108, 112-114, 249, 272, 279, 309, 332. 

Anquetil du Perron : French scholar (1758), || Basava: Lingdyat founder (1150), 90, 354, 

188, 256, 258, 274, 312, 325, 327, 330, 340, Basav Ling Ray : sixth Sonda chief (1697-1745) 
Anshi: pass, 39, 40, 259. 120 note 3, 133, 134, 186, 279, 317, 324, 347, 
Arable area: 13. Basavrajdurg : island fort, 266, 305, 307, 312, 
Arbail : pass, 3) and note 1, 40; travellers’ bun- 314. 


galow, 44; road, cotton traffic, 259, Bedkani : sec Bidarkanni. 
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Bednur: chiefs of (1560-1763), 121-122, 133, 187; 
city, 121 and note 8, 124 and note6, 127, 139, | 
144. 

Belikeri : port, trade, 65, 66, 67, 266. 

Benihalla : wood bridge, 43. 

Beriz : total assessment, 161. 

Betel-leaf : cultivation of, 11-12. 

Betelnut : trade in, 312. 

Betel-palm : cultivation of, 7-9. 

Betta : hard soil, 4. 

Bhadrakali: temple of, 297. 

Bhaira Devi: Jain princess (1450-1608), 121, 122, 
283, 284, | 

Bhandaris: proprietary husbandmen, 2-3. 

Bharti : full assessment, 167. 

Bhatkal : town, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 65, 66, 68, 98, 
102, 103, 104, 105, 108, 110, 118, 119,121, 124, 125, 
126, 133, 138, 147, 215, 254; port, people, trade, 
temples, mosques, tombs, old bridge, history, 
266 - 275, 310, 311, 330. 

Bhedasgdvgudda: Sahyddri peak, 275. 

Bhillama : Devgiri Yadavfounder (1188 - 1193), 91, 
Q2 and note 1}. 

Bhogyadi: mortgage system, 31. | 

Bidarkanni : village, 275. 

Bijjala : Kalachuri chief (1140-1167), 89. 

Bilgi: village, 145, 146; temples, inscriptions, 
history, 276, 311. 

Binghi : port, 39, 277. 


Births and Deaths: details of (1866 - 1882), 221. 
222, 


Bombay : cession of (1660-1664), 255 and note 7. 
Bonds : labour mortgage, 32 note 1, 34. 
Borrowers : 29-31. 

Brahma : image and story of, 296 and note 1. 

Brahmans : settled by Parashurdm, 76. 

Bridges : 43; old Bhatkal, 270-271. 

Buchanan: Dr. (1801), 75, 80, 83, 101, 147 - 152, 
257, 260, 266, 274, 277, 302, 303, 315, 317, 327, 
$30, 334, 335, 336, 341, 345, 349. 

Buddhist : grant (1095), 81. 

Bukkardya : second Vijayanagar king (1350- 
1379), 96 notes 2 and 4, 97 - 98, 262 and note 4, 
298 note 3, 299. 

Building sites: 26. 

Byrasu Wodeyars : Karkal chiefs, 121, 273, 283. 

C. 

Cresar Frederick : Venetian merchant (1567), 51, 
116 - 118, 258, 310. 

Camoens: Portuguese poet (1517 - 1579), 253 ; 273, 


i 
Blights : 22 - 23. \ 


note 3. 

Canathra : see Kanathra. 

Candy : Mr. R.E., 1, 24 and 69 notes 1, 223 note 
1, 249"note 1, 328, 329 notes 1. 


Cane-work : 70. 


INDEX. 


Canoes : 61 - 62. 

Capital: currency, bankers, insurance, exchang 
bills, saving classes, investments, moneylending 
interest, borrowers, land and labour mortgage 
wages, prices, weights and measures, 24 - 38. 

Capitalists : 24. 

Cardamoms : cultivation’ of, 9-10. 

Caribal : Karwar, 111, 821. 

Castenheda : Portuguese historian (1568), 252. 

Catechu: manufacture of, 71-72, 141, 149, 150 
259. 

Cattle : (1801), 149, 152; disease, 221. 

Caves : Gokarn, 293. 

Cesses : 137, 157, 15S and footnote 1. 

Chaligeni : tenure-at-will, 187, 

Chalukya: possible origin of the name, 80 
dynasty of early (560-760), 80-83; revived 
(973 - 1192), 85-89, 

Chandavar : old town, 52, 53, 98, 133, 277, 311. 

Chellketans : feudatory chiefs (850 - 950), 84, 265, 

Chendiya: port, 65, 66, 67 ; people, trade, 277. 

Chendurog : cattle throat-disease, 221, 

Chennabhairadevi : Bhatkal Jain princess (1450); 
271, 275 and note 2, 283, 284. See Bhaira Devi, 

Chitakul: village, probably the Sindabur and 
Cintacola of Medieval and Portuguese travellers 
and historians, history, 49, 50, 51, 101, 103, 104, 
108, 110, 112, 114, 115, 118, 125, 133, 254, 260, 
277, 279, 308, 321, 338, 339, 243. 

Cholera: outbreaks of, 218. 

Cholke : surname, 80 note 4, 

Christians: proprietary hushandmen, 3; forced 
to adopt Islam (1795), 143, 258, 

Chulka : water-pot, 80. 

Churches: 123, 125, 132, 133, 136, 188, 141, 250, 
251, 258, 277, 310, 311, 325, 327, 338, 342, 350, 

Cintacola: Chitdkul, 249, 277, 279, 

Climate : 224, 226-227, 228, 232, 235, 238, 248, 247. 

Cloves : Portuguese trade in, 272, 

Coffee : cultivation of, 19. 

Concessions : of survey, 180. 

Conde d’Alvar : thirty-third Portuguese viceroy 
(1682), 256, 

Condition : of the district (1342), 97 ; (1508), 104- 
105 ; (1514), 112-114; (1567), 117; (1672 - 1676), 
126-180; (1695), 131-132; (1750), 187; (1799- 
1801), 147-152, 155, 157 and footnotes 1 and 2, 
160, 168. 

Cooke: Mr. Humphrey (1664), 256, 

Coorgs : the, 79. 

Copperplates : inscribed, 77, 78, 101, 106, 268, 
269, 270, 280 note }, 298. 

Cotton : export of, 55, 57, 280; press, 30. 

Courts : civil, 196-198. 

Courten: Sir William (1638), 52, 124, 321, 322 and 
note 4, 


INDEX, 


Cow slaughter : results of (1670, 1684), 126, 131. 

Crafts : sandalwood carving, metal, horn and cane 
work, earth andsatonework, oil-pressing, molasses- 
making, catechu-making, salt-making, steam saw- 
mills, jail industries, 69-74. 

Creditors: 30-31. 

Crew : 64, 87, 68. 

Crime : 199. 

Criminal classes : 199. 

Crops: rice, oil-seeds, narcotics, spices and condi- 
ments, coffee, rovts, sugarcane, molasses, vege- 
tables, fruit trees, 15-22 ; 129, 

Crosses: discovery of old (1505), 254, 

Currency : 24-25. 

Customs: receipts and charges, 206. 


D. 


Da Cunha: Dr. Gerson, 75 note 1, 
Dalboquerque:Portuguese viceroy (1508-1512, ) 50, 
51, 107-112, 255, 272, 279, 309, 332. 
Dantidurga : Réshtrakuta king (760), 
note 2, 

Darshingudda : peak, 153, 290-281. 

Dattdtraya : image, pool, and story of, 296 and 
note 2. 

Daulatabad : {4. 

Davis: English Sea Captain (1590), 310. 

Day-labourers : 35. 

De Barros: Portuguese historian (1580), 118, 249, 
260, 274, 279, 310, 332. 

Della Valle: Italian traveller (1623), 123- 
255, 284, 307, 310. 

Desdis: Karwar and Sonda (1600-1685), 123,131, 

DeSouza: Martin Alonzo, Portuguese viceroy 
(1542), 114, 273 and note 3; Mr. P. F., 249 note 1. 

Detachment: Captain eee 8 (1791), 144 and 
note 2. 

Devgad : see Ovater Rocks and Suughiri. 

Devgiri Yddave : dynasty, (1188-1318), 91-92. 

Devimane : pass; 39, 40, 45, 280, 

Devlis : husbandmen, + 

Devrdj: fourth Vijayanagar king (1491-1451), 49, 
96 and note 4, 98, 99. 

Dhareshvar : village, temple, 106, 115, 279-280. 

Dharmakirti: Bhatkal chief (1514), 112, 272 

Dhaug: Arab ships, 60, 320, 327. 

Dhundia Vagh : Maritha freebooter (1799), 145, 
146 note 1. 

Diggi: pass, 39, 40, 281. 

Dispensaries : 218-220. 

Dockyard : Hawlar’s Hondvar (1763 - 1783), 1 9, 
141, 312. 

Dodimane : pass, 39, 40, 281. 

Dokarpa : pass, 39, 40, 281, 

Dom Joao da Castro: 
(1547), 51, 11%, 258, 263. 


82, 84, 85 


124, 


fourth Portuguese viceroy | 
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Dom Luiz de Athaide : twelfth Portuguese vion 
roy (1568), 118, 309, 310. 

Duelling : (1514), 113, 

Durmotichitta : seed statement, 171. 

Dutch : the, at Hondvar (1675), 124, 311, 

Dye plants: 19 

E. 

Eagles : Netrani, 337. 

Education : receipts and charges, 206. 

Elapur : Ellora, $4. 

Elliot : Sir Walter, 75. 

Embassy : Portuguese (1623), 128-124; Vijeva- 
nagar (1505), 103. 

English : the (1638-1660), 124-125; (1700- 1790), 
134-135; (1782-1883), 142-153. 

Excise: system, revenue, charges, 204-208, 

Exchange bills : 25. 

Exports : cotton, myrobalans, rice, spices, timber, 
salt, honey, and fish, 40, 57-58, 66, 68-69, 


FR. 

Factory : English, 52, 53, 54, 124, 126, 127, 18 
130,132, 134-135, 136, 137, 140, 274, 811, 8)% 
321, 322-325; Portuguese, 51, 138, 254, 278, 274, 
277, 309, 311, 333, 

Fairs : 56, 100, 260, 280, 346, 

Falls : see Waterfalls, 

Famine : 60. 

seas de Souza : Portuguese historian (1505), 305, 

279, 308, 809, 310, 

oteife 46. 

Festival : Vaishnav, 347-348, 

Fevers : details of, 217-218, 251. 

Field-stock : 15. See Stock, 

Field tools: 12-13. 

Fish : export of, 58. 

Fleet: Mr. J. F., 75, 264 note 4, 

Floating Island : Camoen’s, perhaps Anjidiv, ai 
and note 4, 

Forbes : Mr. J, (1775), 54, 140-141,805, 812, 8g 
note 1, 325, 332, 333. 

Forest : receipts and charges, 206, 

Forts : 80, 250, 258, 254, 257, 306, 831, 339, 368, 

Fra Paolino : Austrian traveller (1775), 257. 

Fruit trees : cultivation of, 21-22, 

Fryer : English traveller (1672-76), 52, 126-130, 
256, 258, 274, 811, 317, 322, 388, 342, 348, 

G. 

Gajnis : salt-swamps, 27, 

Game : beasts and birds (1676-1690), 129, 188, 

Ganga : dynasty, 79 and note 2, 87, 

Ganeshgudde : pass, 281, 329, 842, 

Gang Robbers : 200. 

Gangdvali: port, 65, 66, 
temple, fair, 281, 282. 


67, 68, 129; trade: 
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Gardens : apice, 5-7. 

Gasper de Gama: 
253 - 254, 

Gemelli Careri : Italian traveller (1695), 131-132, 
840, 349. 

Genealogical tables : Kadamba, 79 note 1; Rash- 
trakuta, 85 note 2; Devgiri Yidavs, 92 note 1. 

Ganigdrs : rentors, 185, 

Geraappa : village, 98, 109, 110, 112, 114, 117, 121, 
124, 147; temples, history, 282-284; 309, 310, 
818, 325, 356; pass, 39, 40, 288. 

Gersappa Falls : position, access, geological for- 
mation, description, The Raja, The Roarer, The 
Rocket, La Dame Blanche, view, bungalows, 
284 - 288. 

Girls’ schools : 211. 

Goa: 100, 108, 109, 110, 111, 117, 278, 279. 

Gokarn : town, 44, 56, 75,177, 82 note 2, 106, 
115, 125, 129, 138, 149; Mahabaleshvar temple, 
fair, shrines and pools, history, 288 - 302, 346. 

Gollikadlu : hill, 303. 

Gopshitta : pass, 39, 302 ; village, 150, 302, 

Government: share in crops, 156, 176%; ‘tradi: 
tional Brahman, 76. 

Grain: price of, 30, 36; import of, 58-59. 

@uddehalli Peak : health resort, 302, 303. 

Gandilkatta i pass, 39, 40, 303. 

GundvAle : place of interest, 44, 303. 

Gunvanti : temple, 99, 290 note 1. 


H. 


Hadvalli: old town, 303, 

Haidar Ali: (1763-1783), 39, 54, 132, 138 and 
note 9, 139-140, 142, 256, 258, 312, 317 - 318, 333, 
342, 349, 

Haiga: snake-land, 76, 88. 

Haigunda : place of interest, 303. 

Haldipur : town, 148, 303, 

Halekot : see Shiveshvar. 

Haloepaiks : proprietary husbandmen, 2, 149, 

Baliydl : town, 45, 147, 216, 218, 219, 304, 340. 

Plalsi : town, 78, 79. 

Hamilton : English traveller (1720), 

* 268, 274, 307, 311, 324, 333, 342. 

‘Bamass: river, 265 and note 4. 

Béngal : town, 88, 91; Pandavs perhaps at, 264 
note 4, 

Harbour : Karwar, 318, 319. 

Harihar I. : first Vijaynagar king (1336-1350), 96 
and note 4, 97; land system of, 156, 157. 

Harihar Il. : third Vijaynagar king (1379-1401), 
96 note 4, 98, 299. 

Harikesari: Banavési chief (1045), 87. 

Haritiputra : the name, 77 note 9, 78, 80. 

Héritiputra Shatakarni : early Banavasi king 
(4.b. 60-100), 77 and note I, 261, 265, 


Christian Jew (1505), 


135, 256, 
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Harivarma: early Kadamba king (4.v, 550 #) 79 
note 1, 82. 

Harpal : Devgiri Yadav chief (1318), 94. 

Harshvardhan : Kanoj king (620), 81. 

Hastindvatipur : Anegundi, 262 and note 5. 

Havigs : landholders, 1-2. 

Health : fevers, hospital and dispensaries, infirm 
people, vaccination details, cattle-disease, birth 
and death details, 217-222. 

Hides : export of, 58, 

History : early history (n. c, 242), early Kadam- 
bas (450-500), early Chalukyas (560-760), Ka- 
dambas (750-1050), Rashtrakutas (760-798), 
Chellketans (850-950), Second Chélukyas (953- 
1192), Second Kaédambaa (1050-1200), Hoysala 
Balléls (1089-1216), Kalachuris (1160), Dev- 
giri Yadavs (1188-1318), 75-94; Marco Polo 
(1290), Vijayanagar kings (13380-1580), Nicolo 
Conti (1420-1440), Abd-er-Razzak (1443); the 
Portuguese (1498-1510), Varthema (1503), Krish- 
nariy (1508-1542), Dalboquerque (1508-1512), 
Barbosa (1514), Dom Joao Da Castro (1547), 
Battle of Talikot and Sack of Vijayanagar 
(1565), Cesar Frederick (1567), the Portuguese 
(1560-1600), Bijapur (1600-1670), Sonda chiefs 
(1560-1763), Bhatkal chiefs (1500-1600), Bednur 
chiefs (1500-1763), Della Valle (1623); the 
English (1630-1660), Shivaji (1665-1675), Fryer 
(1672-1676), Gemelli Careri (1695), Bednur 
(1700 - 1763), the English (1700-1720), Hamilton 
(1720), Mardéthads (1720), Sonda (1720-1763), 
Bedunur (1750-1763), Anquetil du Perron (1758), 
Tlaidar Ali (1763-1782), Forbes (1772), Parsona 
(1775), the English (1782), Tipu Sultan (1783. 
1799), Third Maisur war (1790-1792), Munro 
(1799), Colonel Wellesley (1799), Buchanan 
(1801), condition of the district (1799 - 1801), rivts 
(1831), Savant rising (1858-1859), transfer (1863) 
95 - 153. 

Hiwen Thsang : Chinese pilgrim (640), 81. 

Hoggevaddi : pass, 39, 40, 304 - 305, 

Hog Island : see Jali Kund. 

Holayar : chiefs, 81 note 2. 

Holdings : 15, 182-184. 

Honalli Math : Sonda Sm4rt monastery, 345 - 346. 

Hondvar : town, 44, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 
65, 66, 87, 68, 57, 78, 97, 100, 105, 110-122, 115, 
118, 119, 123-124, 125 and note 3, 126, 133, 135, 
137-141, 143, 147, 148, 215, 219; sub-division, 
villages, aspect, climate, water, soil, stock, sur- 
vey details, people, 232-234 ; town, bar, position, 
description, management, trade, manufactures, 
fort, Ramtirth, Basavréjdurg, history, 255, 258, 
272, 274, 278, 305-315; 327, 330, 336. 

Honey : export of, 58. 

Horns : export of, 58 ; work, 70. 
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Horse : trade (535-1714), 49 and note 7, 50, 51, 53 
and note 5, 108, 111, 112, 115, 183, 272. 

Hosdgame : fresh cultivation, 167 and note 5; 
deserted lands, 184. 

Hospital : Karwar, 218, 321. 

Hosur : village, 315-316. 

Honses : 27. 

Hoysala Ballils: dynasty (1039-1310), 86 and 
note 3, 88, 90-91, 265. 

Hubli: 52, 115, 125, 126. 

Hukéligudda : bill, 316. 

Humcha : chiefs of (a.p. 560), 80, 82. 

Hume: Mr. A, O., account of Netrani (1875), 336- 
337. 

Hundis : exchange bills, 25. 

Hasbandmen : }-4, 150. 

1 

Tbhn Batuta : African traveller (1842) 97, 252, 278, 
308, 348, 

Imodi Saddghiv : seventh Sonda chief (1745-1763), 
120 note 3, 136, 140, 342, 348, 349, and note 10. 

Importa : 58-59, 65, 66, 67, 69. 

Industries : jail, 74. 

Infirm people : 220. 

Inscriptions : 75,77, 78, 82, 84, 88, 93, 96, 97, 101, 
106, 107, 115, 120, 121, 261-264, 265, 267-270, 
276, 280 and note 1, 298 and note 3, 335, 348, 

Insurance : 25. 

Inatruction : schools, staff, cost, private schools, 
progress (1865-1881), girla’ schools, persons able 
to read and write, details of pupils and schools, 
town schools, village schools, libraries, 210-216. 

Interest : rates of, 28, 29. 

Intoxicating drugs : 205. 

Investments : 25-28. 

Irrigation : 13-14. 

Itgi: temple, fair, 316. 

J. 

Jagalpet : village, 316, 

Jails : 201-202 ; receipts and charges, 207. 

Jaitugi I: fourth Devgiri Yadav chief (1191- 
1210), 92 and note 1, 93. 

Jakhandchérya : K4narese architect, 261, 

Jalikund : island, 316. 

Jamal-ud-din : Hondvar chief (1342), 92, 308. 

Jayant: traditional Kidamba founder of Goa 
(978), 82. 

Jayanti: seo Banavasi. 

Jayantipur : see Banavdsi. 

Jaykoshi II: fourth Goa Kidamba chief (1126), 
82 note 3, 88, 

Jaysinha IV: revived Chélukya chief (1079- 
1081), 88. 

Jotiga : spirit, 336 and note 2, 

Jogi : Indian recluse, 262, 253, 
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John de Nueva : Portuguese admiral (1501), 284, 
Jordans : Friar (1321), 27, 49, 271. ° 
Judges : district, 194-196 ; subordinate, 198. 
Justice : early Acts, provincial court, subordinate 
courts, changes, civil courts, civil suits, smalt 
cause courts, registration, criminal justice, vil- 
lage police, crime, criminal classes, polion,: 
offences, jails, 194-202, 
K. 

Kadambas: carly (450-560), 78, 79 nate 1, 80, 

Kddambas : Banavdsi (750-1050), 82-83 and note 
8; Second (1050-1200), 87 and note 2, 265; Goa 
(1007-1250), 82 and note 3. 

Kadme: village, 135, 317. 

Kadra: village, fort, fair, history, 39, 127, 198, 
183, 150, 317-318, 928, 342, 343. 

Kadvad : see K4rwar. 

Kagdali : alluvial soil, 4, 5, 

Kaiga : pass, 39, 40, 317. 

Kaild&s : Ellora cave, 84. 

Kaineitai: Hog Island and perhaps Netrani, 48. 
note 3, 78, 336 and note 6. 

Kakatyas : chiefs (1070-1320), 89 note 3. 

Kalachuris: chiefs (1128-1183) 89 and note 4 
265, 

FKalbhairay : temple of, 292. 

Kaltigudda : hill, 318. 

Kalyan : Second Chalukya capital, 86, 89, 90, 

Kam: legend of, 249 note 2. 

Kambharte : !eas assesement, 167. 

Kadmdeva : Second Kadamba chief (1184), 80-91, 

Kanathra : perhaps Kare Netrani, 336 and note ¢ 

Kannigeri : saw-mill, 74 and note 1, 356. 

Kapildtirth : Gokarn pool, 297, 

Karenitrdn : see Jéli Kund. 

Kargudari : inscription at, 82, 

Karle : great cave (zc. 100), 77, 264. 

Kérwar : town, 44, 49, 52, 53, 55, 65, 66, 67, 112, 
124-131, 133-184, 149, 150, 215, 216, 2185 
sub-division, villages, aspect, soil, climate, water, 
stock, survey, people, 228 - 226; town, harbour, 
people, trade, proposed railway, management, 
history, 315, 318 - 325. 

Keladi Basavappa Naik: Bednur chief (1718), 
1338. 

Khosru II: Persian Emperor (625), 81. 

Kirttideva : Second K.damba chief (1068 - 1077), 
82, 83 note 8, 262 and note 2. 

Kirttivarma I : early Chalukya ruler (560), su, 04%. 

Kirttivarma II : early Chalukya ruler (747-760), 
$2, 

Kodagus : Coorgs, 79. 

Kodibdg : timber store, 61, 325, 

Kodkani : village, 45, 325. 

Komarpaike : proprietary husbanu.uen, 2, 
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Xonay : iron bridge, 43 ; light- house, 47, 

Kondli: village, 45, 325. 

Konkans : the seven, 75 and note 4, 86. 

Kosmas Indikopleustes : Greek writer (535), 49. 

Koti-tirth : Gokarn pool, 292 and note 2. 

Erighnal : Raéshtrakuta king (760), 84,85 note 2. 

Brishna II; Raéshtrakuta king (875-911), 84, 85 
note 2, ; 

Krishna: seventh Devgiri Yddav king (1248- 
1260), 92, 93. 

Krishna Ray: ninth Vijayanagar king (1508- 
1542), 96 note 4, 105-106, 272, 299, 

Kutomahamiyi : goddess, 317. 

Kumaki: waste land, 271. 

Kami: wood-ash tillage, 14, 173, 188 - 189. 

EKumta: town, 44, 47, 65, 66, 68, 69, 114, 133, 
188, 149, 215, 216, 219, 249 note 8; sub-division, 
villages, aspect, climate, water, soil, atock, survey 
details, people, 227-232 ; roadstead, position, 
people, trade, light-house, management, history, 
826 - 827. 

EKundal: pass, 39, 40, 327, 

Runtal : divisions of, 86 note 1. 

Kurambar : shepherd tribe, 83 and note 1. 

Kurmagad : island, history, 328, 

Kutg: riotous meetings (1831), 152, 168. 

Kuveshi: pass, 39, 40, 328. 

Xydsanar : inscription at, 84. | 

; | 

Labour : mortgage of, 32 and note 1, 33 - 34, 

Ladgrog : cattle foot disease, 221. 

Lakkundi: town, 92. 

Jalguli Falls : 328 - 329, 

Land : investments in, 26; mortgage of, 31-32; 
Measure, 169 and note 1 ; revenue, 203. 

Land Administration: carly Hindu system 
(second century, 1250-1763), 154-156 ; Musalman 
ayetem (1763-1799), 157, 158; British system, 
(1700-1882), 159-181; land tenures, 182-188; 
ataff, 190; season reports, 19] - 193. 

Yandholders : 1-2, 148. 

Ydbrarios : 216. 

License Tax: (1878 - 1882), 27, 206. 

Tdght-houses : 47, 321, 327, 338. 

Limyrike : Tamil country (2), 48, 265, 307. 

Lingdyat : faith, 89 - 90. 

lings: Gokarn, 290 - 298, 

Tdngoot : Hugues de, Dutch traveller (1590), 52, 
119, 274, 279, 310. 

Liquor : shops, manufacture of, classes who drink, 
system, 35, 204, 205. 

Litter ; Banavdsi marble, 263 . 264. 

Local Funds: revenue, administration, receipta 

” gud disbursements, works, 208 - 209, 

Lokdditya : Gokarn chief (750), 83, 299. 
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Leuke : Lakhadiv islands (1), 48 note 3. 
Lushington Falls: 329, 352. 


M. 

Machvas: sailing vessels, 60 - 63. 

Madhavacharya : Vijayanagar minister (1370), 98 
and note 3, 262 and note 3. 

Madhavrav : fourth Peshwa (1761 - 1772), 140, 388. 

Madhukeshvar : 77, 87 ; Banavasi temple of, 261, 
263, 264, 265, 266. 

Madhu Ling Naik: fourth Sonda chief (1688 - 
1674), 120 note 3, 128, 130. 

Madura : Pandyan chief of (1252), 94, 156. 

Maganis : village groups, 155. 

Magistracy : 199. 

Magod Falls : 329. 

Mahdbaleshvar : Gokarn temple, 289 - 291. 

Mahabharat : mention of Gokarn, 298, 

Mahérog : cattle disease, 221, 

Maisur Wars: (1784, 1790-1799), 143, 144, 

MaAjhali : village, 330, 

Malalu : sandy soil, 4. 

Malharrav : Honavar chief (1510), 110, 279, 309. 

Malkhed : Réshtrakute capital, 84, 

Malik Kdfur: Musalmdn general (1312), 91 and 
note 2, 93, 

Mallikdrjun: Banavdsi chief (1215-1251), 92, 
265 ; filth Vijayanagar king (1451 - 1465), 96 note 
4,100, 

Manjguni: village, 138, 330, 

Mangalish: early Chalukya king (a.. 567-610), 81, 

Manki : port, 65, 66, 68, 330. 

Manure: 14-15. 

Mardthas : the (1720-1750), 135 - 136, 

Marco Polo: Venetian traveller (1290), 94-95, 

Market: Karwar, 320. 

Martin Alonzo de Souza: Portuguese viceroy 
(1542), 273. 

Masudi: Arab historian (916), 277, 278, 343. 

Matangas: early hill tribes, 81, 

Mathews: General (1783), 142, 143, 318, 328, 
333, 340, 342, 

Mavingadda : hill, 316, 

Mavinkurve : island, 305. 

Mayurvarma: traditional Kadamba founder, 
(750), 79, 82, 83. 

Mayurvarma IT ; Kidamba chief (1034 - 1038), 86, 

Medical : charges, 207. 

Menshigudda : hill, 330, 

Metal - work : 70, 

Military charges. 206, 

Mirjan : old fort, 39, 44, 49, 50, 52, 53, 54, 55, 78, 
98, 108, 112, 114, 118, 122-123, 126-127, 129, 
132, 133, 135, 138, 140, 142, 143, 149, 260, 309, 
311, 312, 313, 317 ; situation, fort, history, 380. 
334. 
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Mohit : Turkish Seaman's Guide (1654), 51, 309, 
343. : 

Molasses : making of, 20, 71. 

Moneylending : 28. 

Monagoon : the, disputed ship (1707), 134 and note 
3. 

Monteath : Mr. J., 75 note 1, 154 note 1, 

Mosques : 108, 270. 

Motigudda : hill, 334. 

Mrigeshvarma: carly Kadamba king (a.p.500), 
79. 

Mudgiri : village, temple, fair, 334. 

Mulgeni: permanent lease, 180, 182. 

Mulgenigars : permanent lessces, 185-186, 

Mulpattas : land grants, 164, 153. 

Mundgod: town, 45, 146, 219, 334-335. 

Municipalitios : receipts and charges, 209. 

Munro: Sir Thomas (1800), 107, 137, 142, 145, 
147, 152, 154, 155, 156, 158, 259, 276, 284, 304, 
315, 340, 349. 

Murdeshvar: port, 44, 65, 66, 68; temple, 
inscriptions, 335, 

Musalmians : proprietary husbandmen, 3. 

Muhammad Tughlik : (1325-1851), 94. 

Muslins : export of (1660), 52, 125, 321. 

Musiris : identitication of, 48,'78, note 1, 141, 332. 

Myrobalans: export of, 57. 
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Nadagi: land tenure, 186, 

Nadors : proprietary husbandmen, 3. 

Naoura : Hon4var, 48, 78, 307, 336. 

Narsinga I.: seventh Vijayanagar king (1479- 
1487) 96 note 4, 100; IT., eighth Vijayanagar king 
(1487-1508), 96 note 4, 100-104, 249, 252, 271, 
309. 

Navdiyats ; Musalmdn settlers (670-1500) 1, 266. 

Nelkunda: early trade centre, 48 and note 3. 

Netrdni: island, probably Nitrias of Pliny (a.p. 
77), Kanathra of Ptolemy (A.D.150), and Kain- 
eitai of the Periplus (A.D. 247), 48 note 3, 148, 
815, 330, 335-337. 

Nicolo Conti: Italian traveller (1420-1440), 99. 

Nikitin : Athanasius, Russian traveller (1474), 100, 

Nilkund: pass, 39, 40, 337. 

Nishdnigudda : hill, 337. 

Nitrias ; piruce stronghold (a.D.77), 48 note 8, 
336. 

Non-cultivating Holders: 185. 


O. 
Offences : 201. 
Ogilby : English geographer (1660), 278, 279. 
Oil-preasing : 71. 
Oil-seeds : cultivation of, 19. 
Onor : see Honavar. 


Opposition to Survey : (1870), 179. 
Ornaments : investments in, 27, 

Ovington : English traveller (1690), 132, $23, 
Oyster rocks : islands, 47, $37. 
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Paddve : sailing vessels, 63. 

Paldsik : see Halsi, 

Pallay : dynasty (400-600), 79 and note 2, 81, 6& 

Pénungal : see Hangal, 

Pardado : gold and silver coin, value of, 50 note 18, 

Parsons: English traveller (1775), 54, 141. 142, 
256, 312 - 313. 

Parshurdm : story of, 76 and note 1, 

Parshurdém Bhaéu: Maratha general (1791), 144 
and note 8. 


| Passes: 39-40, 259, 280, 281, 288, 302, 803, 904, 


317, 328, 337, 351, 354. 

Patti: coss, 155 

Peddlers : 57. 

People : sub-divisional details (1881), 225 . 226, 977, 
231-232, 234, 237-238, 243, 246, 247.248, 

Pepper : black, white, and wild va~ieties of, 10-11; 
trade in, 47, 49, 51, 52, 54, 114, 124, 180, 189, 
135, 137, 143, 161, 274, 310, 312, 321, 393, $24, 

Periplus : the (4.0.247), 48, 52, 78, 307, 316, 882, 
336. 

Phatemaris : sailing vousels, 64. 

Phonda : hill-fort, 127 and note 2, 128 and note 8, 
131 note 9, 140. 

Pier: Macdonald, 325. 

Pigeon Island : see Netrani. 

Pir Fort : see Sadashivgad. 

Pirates: (A.D. 77 - 1812), 55, 102, 118, 119, 126 and 
note 6, 134 and notes 1 and 3, 142, 148, lag, 
257, 330, 336. 

Pliny : (a.D.77), 48 note 3, 336, 

Plough : 12-13. 

Police: strength, 199, 200 ; charges, 207, 

Pools : Gokarn, 280 and note 2, 

Ports : 65-68. 

Portuguese : the (1498-1512) 101-111; (1514-1600), 
112-115, 118-119, 124, : 

Post : offices, 46; reccipts and charges, 208. 

Pottery : 71. 

Povaron: Hondvar, 309. 

Prices : 35, 36. 

Prisone ‘3: civil, 197; criminal, 201-202. 

Proprietary Husbandmen: 2-3. 

Ptolemy : Egyptian geographer (a.p. 180), 48 
note 3, 77, 251, 252 and note 2, 265, 316, $82, 
3 hu. 


| Pulikeshil : early Chalukya king (4.D.550), 80-8} 


Pulikeshi II: early Chalukya king (4. .610-684), 
79, 81, 265. 
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Pulse : varicties, 18 ; price of, 36. 

Parneah: Maisur minister (1799), 266 note 2, 345, 
849. 

Pyrard de Laval : French traveller (1600), 312. 


R. 

Radis : sce Ratias. 

Raghu Naik : third Sonda chief (1618-1638), 120 
note 3, 123, 264, 266. 

Maids : Maratha, 135, and note 6, 137, 146 and notes. 

Railway : proposed Kaywdr-Hubli, 26, 320, 325, 
351. 

Rainha Da Pimenta : pepper-queen (1623), 124. 

Rajmandurg¢ : island fort, 138, 142, 333. 

Rakehagsgudda : hill, 316. 

Rakshita : Buddhist missionary to Banavdsi (B.c. 
242), 77, 264. 

Radmanyj: Vaishnav reformer (1130), 89. 

Raémiyan : mention of Gokarn, 298, 

Ramohandra: cighth Devgiri Yadav chief 
{1271-1308), 92 note 1, 93; second Sonda chief 
{1598- 1618), 120 note 8, 123, 345. 

Radm Raja: Vijayanagar regent (1542-1565), 96 

" mote 4, 114, 115-116, 

Réw-tirth : near Hondvar, 307. 

Ramusio : Italian goographer (1550), 273. 

Rasbtrakutas: dynasty of (760-973), 83, 84, 85 
note I, 

Battas : Kénarese hushandmen, 84. 

Ravan : tradition of, 76, 291; temples built by, 

76 note 4, 290, note 1, 341. 

Bavivarma: carly Kadamba king (a.p.520), 79, 

Registration : 198; receipts and charges, 206. 

: standard rent, 157; Jhadti, assessment 
eorutiny, 155. 

Rekhadnasht : rate-less, 171. 

Rest-houses : 45-46. 

Revenue and Finance: introductory, land reve- 
nue, stamps, excise, law and justice, assessed 
taxes, customs and salt, military, post, telegraph, 
registration, education, police, medical, jails, 
transfer receipts, balance sheets, . local funds, 
Municipalities, 203 - 209. 

PBevenue Settlement: Péndyan prince's (1252), 
94, 156 ; Harihar I.’s (1336-1350), 98 note 2, 156 ; 
Krishna Ray’s, 106, 107 and notes ] and 5; Mnu- 
salman (1650), 123 ; Haidar Ali’s(1763-1783), 142 ; 
Munro’s (1799), 151, 162; British (1801-1870), 

~ 162-181. 

Rice; fields, sprouted rice, rice-planting, varieties 
of, 16-18, 30; price of, 36; export of, 50, 53, 
87-88 ; Portuguese tribute in, 110, 114, 133. 

Rivers : 39. 

Riota: (1830), 152, 165. 

Roads : 40-42, 55, 

Routes: early, 39. 
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Rudra : prayer-book, 290-291 and note 1. 
Rumis : Mamelukes, 108, 109 and note }. 
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Sabayo: Yusuf Adil Shah (1489-1510), 105, 254, 

Saddshivdev Ray: eleventh Vijayanagar king 
(1542-1573), 96 note 4, 115-116, 258, 263, 265, 299. 

Saddshivgad: old fort, 39, 45, 61, 65, 66, 67, 183 
and note 1, 134, 136 and note 7, 187, 140, 143, 145, 
147, 149, 259, 279, 302-315, 328; port, position, 
people, trade, fort, history, 338-340 ; 342. 

Sadashiv Naik : Bednur family, founder of (1499), 
101; fifth Sonda chief (1674-1697) 120 note 3, 
130, 182, 339, 342, 348... 

Sadi Sambati: bandits, 150-151, 

Sahadev: one of the Pandave, 77. 

Sailing vessels: canoes, machvas, paddvs, phate- 
miavis, 60-65, 

Saliva Tikkama : Devgiri YAdav general (1277), 91, 

Salt: 58; making of, price, trade, merchante, 
72-74 ; receipts and charges, 206. 

Sambhaji: Shivaji’s son (1682), 130, 131, 256, 349, 

Sambrani: town, village, history, 132, 146, 304, 
340 and note 8, 349, 

Sdmvargad : fort, 340-341. 

Sanads: title deeds, 156 and foot note 1. 

Sandalwood: export, 47, 54, 58; carving, 70, 806, 

Sdnikatta : salt-works, 72-73, 341. 

Sarkdrgeni: Government leases, 184, 

Sarpanmalik : see Sherif-ul-mulk. 

SatydshrayaI.: see Pulikeshi II. 

Sdvant Rising: (1858-1859), 152-153. 

Saving Classes: 25. 


| Saw-mills: steam, 74, 356. 


Sayandchdrya: Rigveda commentator (1370), 96 
note 3, 262, note 3 

Schools: Government, private, girls’, details, town 
and village, 210, 211, 213-216. 

Schultzen : Dutch writer (1650), 124, 255, 310, 

Sesekreinai: Vengurla rocks (?), 48 note 3, 

Seamen: North Kanara, 60, 61, 63. 

Season Reports: (1865-1882), 191-193, 

Sendrak: family (690), 82. 

Shamil: extra levies, 155. 

Shankar: Devgiri Yadav chief (1310-1312), 92 
note 1, 93. 

Shankargand : Chellketan chief (860-870), 84. 

Shankar Nérdyan: temple and story of, 202-293, 

Shantivarma II. : Kadamba chief (1088), 88, 

Shasanas: land grants, 164. 

Sherif-ul-mulk : Bijapur governor (1608), 122, 123 
258, 277, 317, 331], 342. 

Shiddanur : see Siddhapur, 

Shipman : Sir Abraham (1664), 951, 256. 

Shipping : 27-28. 
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Bhirdli : port, 65, 66, 68, 147, 341. 

Shirve: peak, 303, 341, 

Shigt : standard rent, 157. 

Shivaji: in Kduara (1665 - 1675), 52, 125, 126, 127, 
258, 299, 317, 321, 322, 328, 342. 

Shivappa Ndik: Bednur chief (1648-1670), 122- 
125, 307, 332. 

Shiveshvar : old fort, 127, 128, 135, 136, 140, 341. 

Shopkeepers : 56-57. 

Shrines and pools: Gokarn, 291-298, 

Sidddpur : sub-division, villages, aspect, climate, 
“water, aoil, stock, survey details, people, 247-248 ; 
town, 45, 215, 219, 342, 

Siddhapur : ruins of, 821, 342-343. 

Sidi Ali Kapodhan: Turkish admiral (1554), 
252, 273, 278, 

Bieges : of Banavdsi (620), 265; Hondvar (1503- 
1505), 102, 103, 308-809 ; (1783-1784), 143, 313, 
815 ; Karwar factory (1720), 134-135, 324; Vijaya. 
nagar (1565), 116 note 4, 

Sinddbur: Chitikul, 51, 97, 252, 278, 308, 343, 

Singhana II: fitth Devgiri Yadav king (1209-1247), 
9}, 92 and note 1. 

Sirai: town, 45, 56, 151, 215, 216, 218, 219; sub- 
division, villages, clirnate, water, soil, stock, 
aurvey details, people, 243-246; town, pogibion, 
people, management, fair, temple, fort, 343-345. 

Bir William Courten : company of (1638), 52, 321, 

Slaves: Kanara (1801), 151, 152. 

Small-pox : outbreaks of, 218, 

Boil: 4-5; sub-divisional details, 223, 227, 228, 
233, 285, 238, 244, 247. 

Bomeshvar : Kalachuri chief (1170), 90. 

Somoeshvar I : Second Chalukya chief (1042-1068), 
86, 

Sonda: town, fort, Honalli and Terbidi monas- 
teries, inscriptions, history, 345-349; chiefs 
(1555-1763), 120 and note 3, 121, 123, 130, 132- 
183, 134, 136-137; present representative of, 349 
note 10. 

Spice gardens : details of, 5-11. 

Spices : export of, 50, 58. 

Staff: judicial, 196; magisterial, 197; revenue, 
189-190; educational, 210. 

Stamps : revenue and charges, 203, 204. 

Steamors : 59-(10, 319, 326. 

St. Mary Isles : 101, 271, and note 2, 

Stock: sub-divisional details, 4, 224, 227, 228, 
233, 235, 239, 244, 247. 

Stockings : Anjidiv, 54, 138, 141, 251, 256, 257, 

Stonea : memorial carved, 275, 276, 

Sub-Divisions : details of, 223-248. 

Sugarcane : cultivation of, 19-20. 

Suits : civil, 196-198. 

Sunghiri : island, 328, 350. 

Sunkeri: church at, 350. 
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Supa: sub-division, villages, aspect, climate, 
water, soil, stock, survey details, people, 
235 - 238 ; village, dispensary, temple, history, 44, 
146, 219, 350-351, » 

Survey : land (second century), 155 ; (1822), 1625 
(1848), 168 ; (1862-1882), 177-181 ; sub-divisional 
details, 224-225, 226 note 1, 228-231, 233-234, 
235-237, 239-243, 244-246, 247, 

Swiftlet : Netrini Edible Nest, 386. 

System : of assessment, 155-181, 
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Tadri: port, trade, 65, 66, 67, 129, 351, 351, 

Tagore: Mr. S. N., 194 note 2, 

Télgund : inscription at, 84, 

Talikot : battle of (1565), 116 and note 4, 

Tamragauri : Gokarn stream and image, 215. 

Tattihalla : bridge, 43. 

Taxes : assessed, 206, 

Telegraph : offices, 47 ; receipts and charges, 206. 

Temples : 108, 249, 252, 259, 257, 260, 261, 266, 
266, 269-270, 278, 274, 275, 276, 280, 282, 288, 
289-298, 329, 335, 341, 347, 

Tenants -at- will: 187. 

Terbidi Math: Sonda Vaishnav monastery, 120, 
346 - 348, 

Thevenot : French traveller (1666), 125 note 3, 813. 

Tidpli: village, 352. 

Timber : export of, 58. 

Timmaya : Hondvar chief (1502), 101, 102 note 3, 
105, 107 note 7, 108, 109, 110, 111, 284, 979, 
308, 309, 332. 

Tindi : pass, 39 and note 1, 40, 351. 

Tipu Sultdn : 55; (1783-1799), 132, 148, 145, 938, 
315, 327, 328, 340, ; 

Todar Mal : land system of, 155. 

Tolls : 42. 

Tombs: Bhatkal, old English (1637-1688), 270 and 
note 1, 

Toraday : mortgage system, 31. 

Torriang : Major, defence of Hondvar (1788-84), 
143, 313-315, 

Trade: communications, early routes, passesy. 
roads, tolls, bridges, travellers’ bungalows, rest- 
houses, ferries, post offices, telegraph, Hght- 
houses, 39-47; trade history (A. pD. 100-1800), 
48-55; traders, trade-centres, fairs, shopkeepers, 
peddlers, exports, imports, 56-59; sea-trade, 
steamers, sailing-vessels, ports, 60-69; Crarrg, 
sandalwood-carving,metal-work, horn-work, cane: 
work, earth and stone, oil-pressing, molasses: 
making, catechu-making, salt-making, steam saw: 
mills, jail industries, 70-74. 

Trade centres : 56. 

Traders : 56, 67, 68. 

Transfer : of North Kanara (1862), 153, 
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Travellers’ bungalows : 43-45. 

Treaties : Exoxian (1751), 137,311; (1784), 143; 
$14, 328; (1792), 144: PorrvavEsE (1605), 50, 
108; (1509), 50, 108; (1510), 50, 110, 111, 272; 
(1538), 50; (1547), 50, 115, 118, 258 3 (1631), 124 ; 
(1671 and 1678), 126, 311; (1697), 132 ; (1707- 
1714), 53, 133,274; (1735 and 1742), 136, 137 ; 
(1754) 1756, 

Trinetra : see Jayant, 

Tundis : old trade centre, 48 and note 3. 

Turannosboas : perhaps Rajapur, 48 note 3. 


U. 


Udaydditya : Ganga chief of Banavdsi (1075), 87, 

Ulvi : village, roads, remains, temple, fair, 66, 90, 
352-354, 

Unchhali : falls, 352. 

Usutri : see Malalu. 


Vv. 


Vaccination : staff, details, coat, 220. 

Vaddi : pass, 39, 40, 354. 

Vadirdj : Vaishnav Guru (1682), 346-347, 

Vaijayanti : see Banavasi, 

‘Vakkals: husbandmen, 3-4. 

‘Vangalia : Vengurla rocks (2), 48 note 3, 336, 

Vanjaris : 200. 

Vanavdsa : Banavasi province, 261 note 2, perhaps 
the scene of the Paudavs’ exile, 264 note 4, 

Varda : river, 265 and note 5, 

Vargs : estates, 166; 182. 

Varthema : Italian traveller (1503-1508) 50, 103+ 
105, 254, 272 and note 2, 278, 

Vasco da Gama: Portuguese statesman (1498), 
101-102, 252-253, 271, 278, 308, 

Vatapi : see Badami. 

Vegetables : varicties of, 21. 

Vejayanti : see Banavasi. 

Venkatappa Naik: Bednur chief (1610), 122, 
$23, 277, 284, 310. 

Vijaydditya : carly Chalukya king (626-783), 82. 

Vijayanagar: city, 95 and note 3, 99-100, 104- 
105, 118-114, 116 and note 4, 117-118; kings 
(1330-1580), 06 note 4, 95-118. 
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Vijayavarma : early Chalukya king (A.D. 472), 
80. 


Vikramdditya I.: early Chalukya king (a.D. 
670), 8. 

Vikramdditya II: early Chalukya king (733- 
747), 82, 

Vikramaditya IV : Second Chalukya king (1075- 
1126) 87, 262 and note 1. 

Villages : sub-divisional details, 223, 226, 227, 282, 
235, 238, 243, 247. 

Village officers : 190. 

Village servants : 190. 

Vinaydditya : early Chalukya king (680-695), 
81-82 ; Hoysala chief (1047-1076), 85 note 3. 

Vincent le Blanc: French geographer (1567- 
1578), 274. 

Vir Ballal: Hoysala chicf (1192-1211), 91 and 
note }. 

Vira Bukkanna : seo Bukka. 

Virupdksha : sixth Vijeyanagar king (1465-1479), 
96 note 4, 100. 

Vishnuvardhan: Hoysala 
88-89; 92, 


chief (1117-1137), 


Ww. 


Wages : 34, 151, 152. 

Waste land: 170. 

Water: 224, 227, 228, 232, 233, 285, 288, 335, 
244,247, 251. 

Waterfalls : 284-288, 328-329, 329, 352. 

Wax : export of, 58. 

Weights and Measures : 36-38. 

Wellesley : Colonel (1799), 146, 276, 304, 308, 
340, 345, 351, 

Wheat : price of, 36. 

Wholliaru : see Holayar. 

Wines: import of, 59. 

Women : Vijayanagar (1514), 114. 

Y. 

Y&n: holy valley, limestone rocks, cavo-fissure, 
legend, 354-356. 

Yellapur : sub-division, villages, aspect, climate, 
water, soil, stock, survey details, people, 
238-243 ; town, 44, 131, 216, 219, 256, 356. 


